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PREFACE 


Text-books are written in the attempt to meet a need which is 
felt from some pedagogical point of view. The view which has 
led to the preparation of this text, has been presented in a paper 
entitled ‘Engineering Courses for the Functional Rather than 
the Industrial Divisions of Engineering.”’! Stated briefly, this 
_ view is that the prevailing educational practice of placing all 

students of engineering, regardless of interest and aptitude, in 
the same classes in the important introductory work in the mathe- 
matical and physical science of the first two years of college is a 
very grave educational blunder. It is maintained that separate 
provisions should be made in this introductory work for the needs 
of the men of superior aptitude and for those of moderate aptitude 
by providing the first two of the following types of treatment of 
these subjects. 


TYPES OF TREATMENT OF SUBJECTS OF STUDY 


Profoundly technical treatment 
Adapted to the needs of men with superior aptitude and keen interest in 
the subject. Object: to facilitate the acquirement of a profound under- 
standing of the subject. 

Moderately technical treatment 
Adapted to the needs of men with a moderate aptitude and moderate 
interest in the subject. Object: to facilitate the acquirement of skill or 
proficiency in the use or application of the principles of the subject to the 
moderate extent necessary to effective work in the man’s natural field. 

Non-technical treatment 
Adapted to the needs of men who have either little aptitude for, or a non- 
professional interest in, the subject. Object: to faciliate the acquire- 
ment of a non-technical appreciation of the general content, the methods, 
and the possibilities of the science. 


The text represents the authors’ motion of the type of zntroduc- 
tion which engineering students belonging to the first group 
should receive to the electrical theory and the electrical principles 
which are fundamental to design, development, research, and 
technical supervision in the electrical field. The introduction 

1 Jour. A.I.E.E. (Nov. 1923). 
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is in the form of a connected development in which the observa- 
tions, the definitions, the units, and the laws are taken up in the 
sequence in which the units of the electrostatic system are 
defined, each in terms of those preceding it.. 

The text has been used in mimeographed form during the past 
seven years at the University of Wisconsin in the introductory 
course in Electrical Engineering. A brief statement of the 
position of this course in the curriculum may contribute to an 
understanding of some features of the text. The course starts 
at the middle of the second year, at a time when the student has 
completed the first semester of calculus and is entering upon the 
second. One of the aims in starting this course before the com- 
pletion of the work in calculus is to strengthen the work in calculus 
by giving the student object lessons in the engineering applica- 
tions of the calculus. To this end, a number of the laboratory 
experiments, which are such an essential part of the course, are of 
the type in which the student predicts (from calculation) what 
the value of an effect should be, and then proceeds to check his 
prediction by actual measurement. As an illustration, in 
studying the engineering applications of Coulomb’s inverse-square 
law of force in the fifth week of the course, the student takes the 
dimensions of a telephone line and a power line which parallel 
each other in a long passage-way. By calculation he predicts 
the value of the potential difference between the telephone wires 
in terms of the potential difference between the power wires. 
He then proceeds to check this prediction by measurements with 
electrostatic voltmeters, and to make other observations on 
electrostatic induction. 

In this introductory course as given by the authors, the 
following sections are omitted. The portions omitted all come 
at the ends of chapters, and are not a prerequisite to the study of 
the sections which follow. 


Sections which may be omitted in a first course. 
Chap. V Sec. 93 to end 

VII Sec. 151 to 156 
VIII Sec. 185 to end 
IX Sec. 210 to end 
XI Sec. 261 to end 
XIII Sec. 308 to end 
XV All 
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The emphasis placed on the following features makes them 
to some extent the distinctive features of the text. 

1. All interpretative discussions have been carried on in terms 
of the forces on electric charge. This makes it possible to corre- 
late seemingly diverse phenomena, by showing that the custo- 
mary formulas relating to these phenomena are but alternative 
and restricted ways of writing the more fundamental equations 
expressing the force on electrons. To emphasize this feature, 
the book has been given the title ‘‘Introductory Electrodynam- 
ics.” The text begins with the forces between stationary 
charges, then takes up the various forces which produce or oppose 
the motion of charges in electric circuits, and then treats of the 
forces which constitute the magnetic effects in steady fields. 
The accelerating forces in non-steady fields are finally considered. 

2. By this treatment in terms of the forces on electric charge, 
the magnetic pole concept has been eliminated from the theory 
of magnetism, except as a convenient alternative means of mak- 
ing calculations in a few special cases. The real forces in a 
magnetic field are shown to be the forces on electric charge. 
These forces are always normal to the lines of magnetic flux 
density. The fictitious character of the set of forces which is 
' assumed to act along these lines on magnetic poles is emphasized. 

3. The treatment is algebraic in character. That is to say, 
the electrical quantities, charge, current, potential increase, 
electromotive force, flux, etc., are defined in an algebraic sense, 
the algebraic sign usually relating to a direction along a line or 
across a surface. Those algebraic conventions which are neces- 
sary in addition to the algebraic definitions are also clearly stated 
and attention is repeatedly drawn to them. Non-algebraic 
treatments in which the definitions deal with numerical values 
only, and in which signs are not used clearly and consistently, 
can be successfully used only in the simplest cases. 

4. The entire treatment of electric and magnetic theory is 
given in terms of a single system of units instead of in a mixture 
of three systems. (See Sec. 10 and 11.) This system, the 
rationalized Practical System, has been freed of the irrational 4 
factors and of the multiplicity of troublesome conversion factors 
by three expedients: 

First: By using the ampere-turn and the ampere-turn per cm. as the 
units of magnetomotive force and of magnetic intensity. 
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Second: By using the weber and the weber per sq. cm. as the units of 
magnetic flux and of flux density. 

Third: By assigning to the permittivity, po of free space such a value that 
the electrostatic force between charges is expressed by the formula 
qigz (coulombs) 
4pl?(cm.) 


f(dyne-sevens) = 


The student must in the end familiarize himself with the three 
systems of units, because he will find it necessary to read articles 
in which the three systems appear, perhaps in a single paragraph. 
But he will experience much less difficulty in dealing with these 
articles if his own thinking is founded on a complete statement 
of the relations in a single factor-free system. 

5. Much mental confusion is to be traced to the failure to 
recognize the relative parts played by observation and by defini- 
tion in any system of knowledge, and the consequent failure to 
realize that many relations are largely matters of definition and 
convention. With the object of stimulating the student to 
distinguish between definitions, experimentally determined rela- 
tions, deduction, and generalizations, one of these designations 
has been appended to the name of each important relation which 
appears in the text. The more important definitions, laws, and 
principles have been printed in bold face type. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to L. J. Peters of 
the University of Wisconsin for his constructive criticisms. 

EipwARD BENNETT 


Harotp Marion Crorumrs 
Maopison, Wis. 
_ December, 1925. 
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INTRODUCTORY ELECTRODYNAMICS 
FOR ENGINEERS 


CHAPTER I 


QUALITATIVE VERSUS QUANTITATIVE KNOWLEDGE— 
UNITS 


1. Purpose.—This text is an inquiry dealing with those funda- 
mental conceptions pertaining to electrical phenomena, and with 
those definitions and quantitative relations which have made 
possible the electrical engineering achievements in the broad 
fields of electric power generation, transmission, conversion, 
and utilization, electrochemistry, electrothermics, electric light- 
ing, telegraphy, telephony, and radio communication. It 
deals largely with the development and application of those 
precise definitions of quantity of electricity, electromotive force, 
current, electric intensity, magnetic intensity, magnetic flux, 
resistance, etc. which give to electric theory its quantitative 
character, and which have served to make applied electricity 
so exact an art within the short space of a century. 

The aim is to carry on the inquiry in the spirit of those seeking 
to obtain, not simply a qualitative grasp, but rather a quantitative 
grasp, and if possible a profound understanding of the relations. 


2. Types of Knowledge and Kinds of Interest.—It may be 
well at the outset to contrast the three types of knowledge of the 
relations in a given field—the qualitative, the quantitative, and 
the profound—and to consider the kind of interest attaching to 
the pursuit of each type. 

An extreme example of a statement of the purely qualitative 
type is the first law of electrostatics, namely: “Bodies charged 
with like electricity repel each other; bodies charged with unlike 
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electricity attract each other.”’ This law contains no informa- 
tion which is of service in the computation of the magnitude of 
the forces between the charged bodies. Few statements are as 
purely qualitative as this. More generally, the statements 
express relations which enable one to furnish a rough answer to 
the questions, How much? or How many? For certain purposes, 
such statements may be classed as quantitative. All too fre- 
quently, however, there is a failure to realize that for many other 
purposes these statements are essentially qualitative. 

As an illustration of the contrast between the qualitative and 
the quantitative, let us consider the knowledge relating to the 
principles involved in the common pole-top transformer to which 
the residential lighting circuits are connected. The usual quali- 
tative knowledge of these principles includes little more than 
that the transformer is a device which receives a small current 
at the high electrical pressure (electromotive force or voltage) 
suitable for transmitting power, and delivers a large current at 
the low pressure suitable for lamps and motors. The principle 
involved in the transformation of the voltage is that if two coils 
are wound upon a common iron core, and if a varying magnetic 
field is set up in the core by a varying current in one of the coils, 
the relative magnitude of the electromotive forces induced in the 
two coils by the varying magnetic field is approximately pro- 
portional to the ratio of the number of turns in the two coils. 
To transform, therefore, from the 2200 volts of the power- 
distributing lines to the 110 volts for the lighting circuit, the 
transformer should contain two coils wound upon the same iron 
core—one coil containing approximately twenty times as many 
turns as the other. 


3. Quantitative Knowledge.—Contrast this with the quanti- 
tative knowledge required in designing the transformer, or in 
passing judgment upon the merits of two transformers. In the 
course of the design, after having determined the maximum 
power which the transformer is to be rated to deliver, and the 
way in which the demand upon the transformer for power will 
vary (upon the average) through the day and from season to 
season during the year, the designer must raise and answer such 
questions as the following: 
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a. Of the many possible geometrical arrangements of the 
copper windings in relation to the iron core, which is the best? 

b. To what extent should the two coils be subdivided and 
interleaved? 

c. How many turns of wire should be used in each winding, 
and what diameters should the wires have? 

d. What should be the cross-sectional proportions and length 
of the iron core? 

e. What should be the exact (not approximate, as given in the 
qualitative explanation) ratio of the turns in the two coils to give 
a specified ratio of transformation under specified conditions? 

f. To what extent will this ratio of transformation vary as the 
demand upon the transformer for power is varied from no load 
to full load? 

g. What will be the power loss in the transformer at different 
loads? 

h. How hot will the different parts of the transformer get? 

1. Cooling questions—for example, what oil ducts should be 
provided through the windings and the iron core to permit the 
cooling medium to circulate and carry away the heat? What 
cooling medium should be used? 

j. Of two grades of steel, one costing 6.5 cents a pound and 
having a loss per cubic centimeter as shown by curve A, and the 
other costing 2.5 cents a pound and having a loss as shown by 
curve B, which should be used for the steel core? 

k. Questions as to methods of insulating the windings. 

These questions, or problems, are not independent questions 
which may be taken up one at a time and independently 
answered. The solution of question x hinges upon the solution 
of question y, and so some of the questions must be worked 
through a number of times, starting with tentative assumptions 
and using the data from the solutions so obtained to correct the 
assumptions for a second approximation, andsoon. Theanswers 
to these questions hinge not alone upon the physical properties 
of the materials entering into the transformer, but upon such 
matters as the cost of generating the power which is to be trans- 
formed, the cost of copper, the cost of steel, the cost of the labor 
in the manufacture of the different designs, the estimated life of 
the transformer, and the interest rate upon money. A marked 
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change in any one of these items may mean a change in many 
of the answers—and a marked change in the design. 


4. Qualitative versus Quantitative—The qualitative state- 
ment of what the transformer tank contains and how it functions 
is, in its apparent simplicity, highly gratifying. In the absence 
of such a statement, the transformer tank is a veritable sealed 
Pandora’s box—a thing which it is not in human nature to 
tolerate. The statement opens the box and releases its content, 
to bless or to vex, depending upon the spirit in which it is received 
and followed up. ; 

The recital of the above quantitative questions (and they may 
be duplicated for almost any piece of apparatus) is an indication 
of the infinite complexity of nature. The attainment of quanti- 
tative knowledge in such a situation is through a long, exacting 
discipline in which the acquiring of precise ideas through the 
painstaking consideration of many details plays a large part. 
It is the necessity of submission to this discipline which makes 
the pursuit of quantitative knowledge irksome and distasteful 
to so many natures. 

The general interest in qualitative knowledge lies in the fact 
that it is essentially explanatory—explanatory in the sense of 
accounting for the striking features of the particular complex 
phenomenon under immediate consideration in terms of more 
remote relations having a broader application. The qualitative 
explanation invariably relates, moreover, not to the properties 
of the actual device under observation, but to a simplified make- 
believe device. The explanation brings into play the make- 
believe practice of childhood and of the childhood of the race, a 
game which is always a delightful recreation. In the design 
(and design is another word for engineering) of actual trans- 
formers, motors, power stations, radio stations, and transmis- 
sion lines, however, qualitative -explanations do not carry the 
designer very far. 

Even in those cases in which the explanation (so-called) 
is no more fundamental than the plain recital of the phenomenon 
itself, things appear to become more intelligible, or at least less 
puzzling, since, by the explanation, the ultimate unresolvable 
fact is frequently pushed farther and farther into the background. 
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All too often, however, the qualitative explanation is of the type 
occurring in one of the Hindu myths, in which the earth is said 
to rest upon the back of an elephant, and the elephant to stand 
upon the back of a tortoise, and for the footing of the tortoise— 
no necessity is felt! 


5. Profound Knowledge.—This leads to a consideration of 
what is involved in a profound knowledge of a subject. A pro- 
found knowledge implies at least a realization that the present- 
day accounts! of nature (everyday affairs) undoubtedly contain 
elephants and tortoises which are as unnecessary and as stultify- 
ing to growth in clear thinking and in clear seeing as those of 
any ancient cult. While it may in all truth be said that no 
forest primeval ever presented a more formidable aspect to 
timid natures than does the array of questions relating to the 
quantitative properties of a transformer, or of any other device, 
it may with equal truth be said that no virgin region ever pre- 
sented to our hunting and fishing ancestry a more alluring prospect’ 
of high adventure and rich reward than is presented to the 
pioneering spirit who, engaged in the pursuit of quantitative 
knowledge, has caught a glimpse of the game with which the 
region abounds. . 


6. Explanatory versus Descriptive Accounts.—Dropping the 
allegory, the kind of interest which is necessary to a profound 
knowledge is an interest not alone in the recital of physical 
relations, but in the way in which the mind operates upon this 
food for thought. The interest necessary to a profound knowl- 
edge is an interest in the sorting and classifying of ideas. As an 
example, one ought to recognize that all accounts of phenomena 
resolve into two broad classes, or into a mixture of the two, namely: 


Explanatory accounts. 
Descriptive accounts. 
1In this connection it is pertinent to say that, if the proposed inquiry is 

to be pursued in the spirit of adventure portrayed in this paragraph, the 
disciple should know that the explanations and doctrines advanced in the 
text (or by the instructor) are frequently erroneous, and that even some of 
the so-called facts are not real but are figments of the imagination. Such 
an understanding is absolutely essential to the creation of the sense of 
adventure in a living, growing world. 
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There must be an interest in resolving any involved account 
into these elements. There must be a recognition that if any 
inquiry as to the ‘‘how” or “why” is pushed deep enough, it 
always ends with a purely descriptive statement—an unresolv- 
able statement of fact for which there is (at that time) no explana- 
tion in terms of anything more elemental.? With this should 
come a realization that the intense dissatisfaction with the 
descriptive account and the craving for the explanatory account 
is a human trait to be alternately nourished and suppressed. 
For each—the description and the explanation—there is a 
proper time and place. In some situations, the craving for a 
tortoise, or at least an elephant, is the criterion of the pioneer; 
in other situations the craving is utterly unwarranted and 
the surrender to it is fraught with the gravest possibilities of 
stagnation. 


7. Interest versus Citizenship.—It is not within the powers 
of any man to carry into very many of his fields of interest the 
exacting discipline necessary to quantitative knowledge, or 
the critical attitude necessary to profound knowledge. For the 
sake of recreation and of sanity, his interests in many fields must 
necessarily be qualitative. But having in mind the growing 
complexity of the social organization, with the consequent 
change in the constraints which is resulting from the diversion 
of human interests into new and unnatural lines, may we not be 
warranted in saying that the three kinds of interest under con- 
sideration play the following parts in good citizenship? 


2In this connection it may be well to direct attention to the grossly 
misleading character of the constantly reiterated statement that, ““We do 
not know what electricity is.’ The statement, ‘“‘We do not know what iron 
is,’ is rarely made. Yet, what is the difference between the character of 
our knowledge of iron and of electricity? It is this: While our knowledge 
of electrical relations and phenomena is far more complete and fundamental 
in character than is our knowledge of iron, we do not see, or handle, or smell 
electricity in the sense that we do iron. Since, however, ordinary seeing, 
touching, and smelling constitute such a very, very small part of our knowl- 
edge of a thing, the real state of affairs would be more correctly expressed 
by the statements: 
‘Although we do not identify electricity by the senses of sight, smell, or 
touch, our knowledge of it is very satisfactory. On the other hand, while 
we can see and feel and smell iron, our knowledge of it is less complete.” 
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Qualitative Interests.—An element in good citizenship from the viewpoint 
of the necessity for stabilizing recreations. 

Quantitative Interest—A necessary element in good citizenship from 
the economic point of view. A good workman must know ‘‘how much.’ 

Profound Interest.—A necessary element in good citizenship from the 
spiritual or moral side. The thing men have in common is the same mind 
stuff; loyalty to the critical interest in intellectual operations and achieve- 
ments may well constitute one of the common ties.+* 


This text has been written from the point of view of an electri- 
cal engineer. It is, consequently, an attempt in the main to 
develop the quantitative relations of the subject. 


8. Classification of Relations.—In the interest of clear think- 
ing, an attempt has been made in this text to distinguish between 
the four types of relations dealt with, namely: 

1. Relations which are matters of definition. 

2. Relations which have been determined purely by observa- 
tion and experiment. 

3. Relations which have been deduced from fundamental 
experimental relations for the values of newly defined quantities. 

4. Relations which are generalizations embodying and based 
upon general experience or upon extended experimental evidence. 
Generalizations are not always susceptible of direct proof; 
witness, the principle of the conservation of energy, and the 
second law of thermodynamics. 

Notwithstanding the brevity of the time which has elapsed 
since the master minds formulated the principles underlying 
electrical measurements, the notions of the latest disciples not 
infrequently exhibit a mythological growth as gross and mislead- 
ing as that surrounding any ancient rite. The essence of this 
idolatry® is the failure to recognize the part played by definition 
in so-called demonstrations, and the consequent failure to recog- 
nize that certain relations are purely matters of definition or 
convention. The recognition of these four types is of such 
importance that the type under which each of the following 
relations falls has been indicated by appending to the name of 

3 See Pearson, Karu: Grammar of Science, Chap. I. 

4See Roycr, Jostan: The Philosophy of Loyalty. 

> Miiurr, Max: Science of Language, Vol. Il, Chaps. IX and XIII; 
also Bacon: Novwm Organum, Book I, Aphorisms 43, 59, and 60. 
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the relation either Definition, Exp. Det. Rel. (for experimentally 
determined relation), Deduction, or Generalization. 


9. The Origin of the Systems of Electric Units.—The history 
of the early studies in electricity and magnetism is of interest 
because of the light it throws upon the three systems in use at 
the present time for the measurement of electric and magnetic 
quantities. The study of electrical phenomena begins with the 
discovery by Gilbert, about 1570, that many substances, such as 
glass, sulphur, resin, can be electrified by rubbing. This was 
followed by the discovery or conception by Gray, in 1729, that 
some substances are conductors and others are non-conductors 
of electricity. (These early discoveries are outlined more fully 
in Chap. II.) 

In 1733 Du Fay first noted that there are two kinds of electri- 
fication, which he called vitreous and resinous electrifications, 
and announced the first law of electrostatics, namely: ‘‘ Bodies 
charged with like electricity repel, and bodies charged with 
unlike electricity attract.” 

In 1747 Franklin proposed his single-fluid theory and proposed 
to call the two electrifications positive and negative electrifica- 
tions. In 1767 Priestley inferred the first quantitative electrical 
law, namely, that the force between elementary charges varies 
inversely as the square of the distance between the charges. 
In 1797 Volta constructed the first chemical generator (voltaic 
cell). 

In parallel with the growth of knowledge relating to electrical 
phenomena, a growth was taking place in the knowledge relating 
to magnetic phenomena as exhibited by lodestone, a natural 
magnet, and by steel magnets which had been magnetized by 
stroking with lodestone. The Ancients had attributed the 
orientation of a magnet to the influence of the polestar, but 
Gilbert discovered that the earth possesses the properties of a 
magnet and published his remarkable treatise on magnetism, 
De Magnete, in 1600. In 1785 Coulomb discovered that the 
force between magnetic poles varies inversely as the square of the 
distance between the poles. 

These studies of electric phenomena and of magnetic phe- 
nomena were quite independent studies. ‘There was no known 
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relation between electric and magnetic phenomena until 1820, 
a century ago. In that year Oersted demonstrated that a 
current would exert a force upon a magnetic needle. Previous 
to this demonstration, electrical theory bore no closer relation to 
magnetic theory than sound bears to light. 


10. The Electromagnetic and Electrostatic Units.—Previous 
to Oersted’s discovery both electric and magnetic studies had 
assumed a very quantitative aspect. The fundamental defini- 
tion, from which all the units used in electrostatic studies were 
derived, was the definition of the Unit of Electricity, namely: 

The wnit of electricity is that quantity of electricity with 
which a very small body must be charged so that, when placed 
at unit distance from a similar body charged with an equal 
quantity, the force of repulsion between the two will be one dyne. 
Then, as the relation between electrostatics (electricity at rest) 
and electric currents (electricity in motion) became fully under- 
stood, this system of units was extended to include the theory of 
electric currents. Likewise, when the quantitative relations 
between currents and magnetic fields were determined, the 
system was extended to magnetism. This system of units is 
known as the electrostatic system (E.S.S.) or the electrostatic 
units (E.S.U.). 

Quite independently, another system was built up in the 
reverse order. It started with the study of magnets and a 
definition of the unit magnetic pole, namely: 

A pole is of wnit strength, of when placed at unit distance from 
a similar pole, the force of repulsion between the two is 1 dyne. 
The system then proceeded in a logical manner to the other 
magnetic units. It was extended to the field of electric currents 
and from there to electrostatics. This system of units is known 
as the electromagnetic system (E.M.S.) or the electromagnetic 
units (E.M.U.). 

Thus as a result of the independent study of the subject from 
different starting points, two systems of units, each system com- 
plete in itself, arose. Now if it is borne in mind that the only 
application of electrical theory previous to Oersted’s discovery 
was in the protection of buildings by lightning rods and the only 
application of magnetic theory was in the study of the earth’s 
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magnetic field for the purposes of navigation, it is not a matter for 
surprise that the units of both systems were found to be of incon- 
venient magnitude for measuring the currents and electromotive 
forces obtained from batteries and dynamos. For example, 
the unit of electromotive force in the electromagnetic system is 
so small that the voltage of the common dry cell of everyday 
use, if expressed in electromagnetic units, is 1.4 X 10° E.M. 
units. On the other hand, the unit of electricity and of current 
in the electrostatic system is so small that the current in the 
ordinary 100-watt lamp, if expressed in electrostatic nite) would 
be approximately 3 X 10° E.S. units. 


11. Practical Units—To meet the needs of everyday practice 
a committee of the British Association accordingly recommended 
the adoption of a unit of resistance and a unit of voltage which 
were defined to be multiples of the corresponding electromagnetic 
units by certain integral powers of ten.® These units were called 
practical units. From these units a third system of units, known 
as the practical system, has evolved. The concrete electrical 
standards legalized throughout the civilized world by govern- 
mental action are intended to represent the practical units.” 

The practical system includes the familiar units—the volt, the 
ampere, the ohm, the watt, the joule, the coulomb, the henry, 
and the farad of everyday use. It will be the only system used 
in this text. 

The question arises as to the best order in which to develop 
the relations between the practical units: Shall we start with the 


6 Most unfortunately these definitions lead to such a combination of 
ratios between the practical and the electromagnetic units as 1071, 10’, 108, 
and 10°. Asa result, the practical units are not simply related to either the 
electrostatic or the electromagnetic units. 

7 For a discussion of the practical system of units and a history of the 
legislative enactments, the following articles may be consulted: 

Wotrr, Frank A.: The So-called International Units, Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Standards, 1904, No. 1, Vol. 1; The Principles Involved in the 
Selection and Definition of the Fundamental Electrical Units to be Proposed 
for International Adoption, Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards, 1908, No. 2, 
Vol. V; Announcement of a Change in the Value of the International Volt, 
Circular 29 of the Bureau of Standards, December, 1910; DrLiinenr, J. H., 
International System of Electric and Magnetic Units, Scientific Paper No. 292 
of the Bureau of Standards, Oct. 11, 1916. 
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unit pole as in the electromagnetic system or with the unit 
charge as in the electrostatic system? The prevailing practice 
is to follow neither of these plans but to treat magnetic theory 
in terms not of the practical units, but of electromagnetic units 
derived from the notion of the unit magnetic pole, to treat electro- 
statics in terms of electrostatic units derived from the notion of 
the unit charge, and finally to treat electric circuits in terms of the 
practical units. To reduce units of the first two systems to the 
units of the latter system—the so-called practical system— 
the proper multiple must be selected from the following list: 


if 


—7 1l ns 
10-7, 9 x 10", 10 Sr aa 


1 35¢ 700 300,10? 10? 
The result is that the engineer who attaches any quantitative 
meaning to the theorems of electrostatics and the physicist to 
whom the data of electrostatics have any work-a-day significance 
are rare. 

In this development’ of the relations between the units, we 
propose to avoid this deplorable confusion by starting with the 
definition of the practical unit of electricity in terms of force, and 
from this unit deriving all the other electric and magnetic units. 
We start with the unit of electricity rather than the unit magnetic 
pole, because the present mode of interpreting electrical phe- 
nomena is in terms of the properties of the electron, the natural 
unit of electricity. On the other hand, it turns out that the 
conception of the magnetic pole is not fundamental but extremely 
artificial. Magnetic phenomena are, in fact, accounted for in 
terms of the motion of electric charge. 


12. Mechanical Units in the Practical System.—In the 
practical system of units adopted by the British Association, the 
unit of work or energy (termed the joule) and the unit of power 
(the joule per second, or watt) are 107 times as great as the cor- 
responding units (namely, the erg, and the erg per second) in 
the C.G.S. system. Since it is highly desirable to retain the 
centimeter as the unit of length in the practical system, and since 


8 See, also Bennett, Epwarp: A Digest of the Relations between the 
Electrical Units and of the Laws Underlying the Units, Bulletin 880, University 
of Wisconsin, 
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the practical unit of work, the joule, is 10’ times as large as the 
erg, it follows that the unit of force in the practical system must 
be, not the dyne, but the dyne-seven (= 10’ dynes), otherwise 
the equation defining work, namely 


Work = force X distance (1) 


would have to be written with some numerical coefficient for 
use with practical units. For example, if the dyne were taken 
as the unit of force in the practical SENSE the work equation 
would take the form, 


Work (joules) = 10-7 X force X distance (dynes, centimeters). 


Expressed in gravitational units, the dyne-seven is a force of 
10.2 kilograms, or 22.5 pounds. This is not of inconvenient 
size for expressing the pull between bus bars, transformer wind- 
ings, ete. 

Another mechanical quantity which appears in a few cases in 
electrical calculations is mass. This quantity appears in such 
equations as, 


f= Ma Force = mass X acceleration. (2) 
2 1 2 
w= - Kinetic energy = pea - loots (3) 


These equations hold between the units in the C.G.S. system 
and, in order to have them hold in the practical system, it is 
evident that the unit of mass in the practical system must be 
107 times the C.G.S. unit. This practical unit, the gram-seven 
(= 107 grams), is approximately 22,000 pounds, or 11 tons, and 
is, therefore, not of convenient size. It is so seldom, however, 
that the mass of a charged body, or of a conductor carrying a 
current, enters into everyday electrical engineering calculations 
that the inconvenient size of this unit is not a serious matter. 
Since the three fundamental units in the practical system are the 
centimeter, the gram-seven, and the second, a convenient abbre- 
viated designation for this system is C.G.S.S. system (read C.G. 
double S system). 

The mechanical units in the practical (C.G.S.S.) and in the 
C.G.S. systems have been listed in the table below. 
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MercHANICAL UNITS IN THE PRACTICAL AND IN THE C.G.S. Systems 


: : Practical or 

Quantity C.G.S. unit | C.GSS. unit 
encothiente ne ars. Centimeter Centimeter 
(iiIMerereeae ee ee ert ee || econd Second 
Energy or work...... Erg Joule or ‘‘erg seven”’ 
POWCL are ee ister ick Erg per second Watt or joule per second 
HOncenaraeis asta |lOyne Dyne-seven = 10’ dynes 
INI SS eecemrrces chet: cles Gram Gram-seven = 10’ grams 
Welocityarty tian... Centimeter per second Centimeter per second 
Acceleration......... Cm. per sec. per sec. Cm. per sec. per sec. 


13. Nomenclature and Symbols.—Names have been coined 
for the units in the practical system only. The same names 
may be applied to great advantage to the corresponding electro- 
static and electromagnetic units, provided the units in the latter 
two systems be designated by attaching suitable prefixes to the 
names of the practical units. A good practice is to designate 
the E.S. and E.M. units by prefixing E.S. and E.M. to the names 
of the practical units.1° Thus, the unit of electric charge may 
be designated in the three systems as the coulomb, the E.S. 
coulomb, and the E.M. coulomb. 

For the purpose of having a summary to which reference can 
be made from time to time as the various electrical units are 
introduced and defined, the table in Appendix I has been com- 
piled. This table lists the names of the practical units in the 
sequence in which the quantities are introduced and defined in 
the text, the defining equations, and the symbols which have 
been adopted by the standardization committee of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. The relative magnitudes of 
the corresponding units in the three systems are given in the 
last three columns of the table. 

9 There are four exceptions to this statement. Gauss, oersted, gilbert, 

and maxwell have been assigned as names to four of the electromagnetic 
units. 
10 Another practice is to designate the E.S. and E.M. unit by prefixing 
stat and ab, respectively, to the names of the practical units. Thus, the 
coulomb is designated in the three systems as the coulomb, the siatcoulomb, 
and the abcoulomb,. 


CHAPTER II 


FUNDAMENTAL ELECTROSTATIC EXPERIMENTS AND 
THEIR INTERPRETATION 


PART I—QUALITATIVE OBSERVATIONS 


14. Electrification by Rubbing Contact. Experiment 1.— 
Let a dry, glass rod cr tube be grasped at one end and let the 
other end be rubbed with a dry cloth of silk or linen. When 
the rubbed end of the rod approaches light bodies, such as pieces 
of straw, pith, or tissue paper, it is found that the bodies are 
attracted to the rubbed end of the rod, that they cling to it for a 

short interval of time, and are then repelled from 

it. If the tissue paper and the pith are slightly 

moistened, they are instantly repelled after com- 

ing in contact with the rod. The study of the 

forces between the rod and a light body may be 

Mo 1—pitn 1acilitated by suspending the body (for example, 

ball electro- a small pith ball) by a silk thread from a ‘suit- 

i at able support, as shown in Fig. 1. It is evident 

that, by reason of the rubbing, the rod has acquired the property 
of exerting unusual forces upon other bodies. 

These observations constitute the historical introduction of 
the race to electrical phenomena.! From at least 600 B.C., 


1 For the history of the early electrical discoveries and theories, the 
following references may be consulted: 

BENJAMIN, Park: The Intellectual Rise in Electricity from Antiquity to 
the Days of Benjamin Franklin, 1898 (an entertaining philosophical account). 

Morretay, Pauut F.: Chronological History of Electricity, Galvanism, 
Magnetism, and the Telegraph from B.C. 2588 to A.D. 1888, Electrical World, 
1891-1892 (abstracts are brief but extremely complete). 

PriestLey, JosepH: The History and Present State of Electricity, with 
Original Experiments, 1775. : 

Wuirraknr, KE. T.: A History of the Theories of Aether and Electricity 
from Descartes to the Close of the Nineteenth Century, 1910 (a critical exposi- 
tion). 

Morrenay, Pau F.: Bibliographical History of Electricity and Magnetism, 
1922, 

14 
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when Thales, a Greek philosopher of Miletus, recorded the 
fact, it has been known that amber (elektron in the Greek 
tongue) when rubbed acquires the property of attracting light 
bodies. For over 2000 years, this observation remained an iso- 
lated unfruitful fact. The advance in physical science during this 
period was extremely slow because speculation as to causes and 
relations was not based upon carefully collected and classified 
data obtained by observation and experiment, but largely upon 
assumptions and premises having a remote relation to reality. 

About the time of, or shortly after, the discovery of the New 
World, a marked change was to be observed. Observation 
and experiment were “‘in the air.”” Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
which appeared in 1620, was perhaps a reflection of the spirit of 
the times, rather than a cause of the change. Among the first 
of the new school of keen observers and experimenters was 
William Gilbert (1540 to 1603), a contemporary of Shakespeare 
and Bacon, and physician to Queen Elizabeth. About 1570 
Gilbert found that many bodies other than amber and jet, such 
as glass, sulphur, and the resins, when rubbed acquired the 
amber-like (elektron-like) property of attracting light bodies. 
To describe his observations he coined the terms electrify and 
electrification: a body which exhibited the amber-like property 
of attracting light bodies was said to be electrified (amberized). 

Thus the original or primary meaning of electricity and of 
electrification is to be given in terms of force as in the following 
definition. 


14a. ELECTRICITY (Derrinirion).—A body which has acquired the 
property of attracting and then repelling light bodies is said to be ELECTRI- 
FIED, or to be CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY. 


14b. THE ELECTRIC FIELD (Derrrnition).—The region surrounding 
a charged body, or, in general, any region in which a charged body is subject 
to a mechanical force by reason of its charge is called a FIELD OF 
ELECTRIC FORCE or an ELECTRIC FIELD. 


It is worthy of note that about 70 years elapsed after this 
advance before any observer was critical or analytical enough to 
call attention to the fact that forces of repulsion as well as attrac- 
tion may be observed between electrified bodies. This observa- 
tion was first recorded by von Guericke of Magdeburg. 
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15. Electrification by Conduction. Conductors and Insulators. 
Gilbert tried to electrify a wide variety of substances by 
rubbing them, and found that he could not electrify any of the 
metals and many other substances. He accordingly divided all 
substances into two classes: electrics, substances which could be 
electrified by rubbing; and non-electrics, substances which 
could not be so electrified. For a century and a half this classi- 
fication was a valid, useful, unquestioned classification. In 
1729 Stephen Gray, a fellow of the Royal Society, made the 
discovery or advanced the conception that. some substances are 
conductors and others are non-conductors of electricity. Gilbert 
failed to electrify the metals, or the non-electrics, by rubbing 
because he failed to insulate them, and any charge imparted to 
them by rubbing was conducted away. ‘These same non- 
electrics if mounted upon a glass stand or handle could readily 
be electrified by rubbing. It became evident that Gilbert’s 
classification into electrics and non-electrics was a fortuituous, 
rather than a basic, classification and that a more fundamental 
classification of substances is the division into the two groups, 
conductors and non-conductors, or insulators, of electricity. 


Experiment 2.—The following observations bring out the 
striking differences between conductors and non-conductors of 
electricity. 

a. Let a rod of glass be grasped near the middle and electrified 
at one end by rubbing. Upon approaching first one end and 
then the other to the suspended pith ball of the electroscope of 
Fig. 1, it is found that the rubbed end of the rod is electrified 
and the other end is not. 

b. Let a long rod of metal be provided near its middle with an 
insulating handle in the form of a rod of glass or hard rubber. 
Let the metal rod be held by the insulating handle and let it be 
rubbed or stroked at one end with a piece of fur or flannel cloth. 
Upon advancing the metal rod to the pith ball, it is found that 
both ends and all parts of the surface of the rod are electrified. 
From these observations we conclude that the electric charge 
imparted to the glass rod remains on the rubbed portions, or 
spreads from these surfaces very slowly, while the charge 
imparted to the metal rod flows almost instantaneously and 
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distributes itself over the entire rod. These conclusions are 
supported by the following observations. 

c. Let the electrified metal rod be touched momentarily at 
one point by a second metal rod which is held at one end by the 
observer, or let the observer momentarily touch the electrified 
metal rod with his finger. In either case, the electrified rod 
becomes completely discharged; that is, it gives no evidence of 
electrification when tested with the pith-ball electroscope. Now 
let the metal rod be again electrified and let it be touched with a 
glass rod held by the observer. Tests with the pith-ball electro- 
scope before and after touching show that the state of electrifica- 
tion has not been appreciably affected by touching it with the glass. 

d. Following one of Gray’s experiments, let a wire of any 
length (Gray used several hundred feet) be suspended by silk 
threads. Let an insulated, unelectrified metal rod be momen- 
tarily held in contact with one end of the wire while an insulated 
electrified metal rod is simultaneously touched to the other end 
of the wire. ‘Tests with the electroscope show that the previously 
unelectrified rod has acquired an electric charge and that the 
charge on the electrified rod has diminished. That is to say, 
the state of electrification has been transferred in part from the 
electrified rod to the previously unelectrified rod by means of 
the wire. The unelectrified rod is said to have become electrified 
by conduction through the wire. 

These observations and many others led to the conception of 
electricity as a fluid which moves, or spreads or flows, or is 
conducted readily and rapidly from point to point of the metals, 
but very, very slowly from point to point of materials like glass, 
silk, and hard rubber. They lead to the division of substances 
into the two classes, conductors and non-conductors or insulators, 
defined as follows: 


15a. CONDUCTORS AND INSULATORS (Derrnitions).—Materials 
through which the electric charge from a charged body will readily pass to 
other bodies are called CONDUCTORS. Those materials, which, when 
brought into contact with a charged body, allow the charge to pass off only 
at an EXTREMELY SLOW RATE, are called INSULATORS, or NON- 
CONDUCTORS of electricity. 


It must not be supposed that there is a definite line of division 
between conductors and insulators. ‘There are no perfect con- 
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ductors, that is, all substances impede the flow of electricity and 
there are no perfect insulators, that is, all substances allow 
electricity to pass, although in vastly different degrees. The 
metals are all good conductors, and substances like glass, rub- 
ber, mica, dry paper, air, and sulphur are good insulators. 
Frequently a material in itself may be a good insulator but its 
surface may undergo chemical changes from the action of the 
elements, or the surface may condense moisture from the air 
and thus become covered with a film of low insulating value. 


16. Two Kinds of Electricity. Experiment 3.—(a) Let one end 
of a rod of resin (sealing wax or hard rubber) be electrified by 
rubbing it with fur or flannel, and let the rod be so suspended in a 
stirrup at the end of a string that it is free to rotate in a horizontal 

plane, as in Fig. 2. If another rod 
of the same material be electri- 
a fied in the same manner and 
= approached to the suspended rod, 
it is found that the suspended 
rod is repelled. (6) If, however, 
a glass rod be electrified by rub- 
bing with silk and brought near the suspended resin rod, the 
resin rod is attracted. (c) If the suspended resin rod is now 
replaced by the electrified glass rod, it is found that the sus- 
pended glass rod is repelled by another glass rod similarly electri- 
fied and is attracted by the electrified resin rod. To summarize: 

1. The similarly electrified glass rods repel. 

2. The similarly electrified resin rods repel. 

3. The electrified resin attracts the electrified giass. 

Observations similar to the above were first made about 1733 
by Du Fay, a French scientist. From similar observations of the 
forces between many different substances each electrified by 
rubbing with many substances, Du Fay concluded that there 
are two, and only two, different kinds of electricity. Du Fay 
named the kind of electricity acquired by the glass rod vitreous 
electricity, and the kind acquired by the resin, resinous electric- 
ity. He also formulated the first law of electrostatics as stated 
below. ‘Thirteen years later (1747), Benjamin Franklin in his 
single-fluid theory proposed to say that a vitreously electrified 


Brg. 2. 
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body is positively charged or electrified, and that a resinously 
electrified body is negatively electrified. He proposed to assign 
the algebraic signs + and — to the two kinds of electrification. 
These designations are in universal use. These experiments 
led to the formation of the following definitions and conclusions: 


16a. LIKE AND UNLIKE ELECTRICITIES (Derrinition).—Two 
electrified bodies are said to be charged with LIKE ELECTRICITY if they 
act in like manner toward a third charged body; that is, if both repel or both 
attract a small charged test body. They are said to be charged with 
UNLIKE ELECTRICITIES if one repels and the other attracts the charged 
test body. 


16b. POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ELECTRICITIES (Derrnirion),.— 

- Unlike charges tend to neutralize each other’s effects; therefore the two 

kinds of electricity are named positive and negative electricities, or positive 

and negative charges. A charge like that acquired by a glass rod which has 

been rubbed with a silk cloth is arbitrarily called a POSITIVE charge, and 
a charge like that acquired by the silk is called a NEGATIVE charge. 


16c. TWO KINDS OF ELECTRICITY ONLY (Exe. Det. Rew.).—Under 
a classification based upon the nature of the forces (whether attractive or 
repulsive) exhibited between charged bodies, there are two and only two 
kinds of electricity. 


16d. FIRST LAW OF ELECTROSTATICS (Exp. Det. Reu.).—Bodies 
charged with like electricity repel each other; bodies charged with unlike 
electricity attract each other. 


17. Unlike Charges Are Simultaneously Developed. Electro- 
motive Series. Experiment 4.—By using the silk in the form 
of a pad at the end of an insulating handle, it may readily be 
shown by tests of the kind above described that, when a glass 
rod is rubbed by the silk and becomes positively electrified, the 
silk becomes negatively electrified. In the same way when the 
rubber rod is rubbed with fur and becomes negatively electrified, 
the fur becomes positively electrified. These experiments lead 
to the following conclusions: 


Two bodies that have been electrified by rubbing them together are 


always oppositely charged. 
By rubbing, positive and negative electricities are always developed 


simultaneously. 


A given substance when rubbed with different substances is 
not always electrified with the same kind of electricity. The 
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sign of its electrification depends not only upon the rubber used 
but also upon the condition of its surface. From the results of 
experiments the following series has been so arranged that if any 
two of the substances be rubbed together, the one nearer the 
head is usually positively, and the other negatively, charged. 


17a. Electromotive Series. 
Substances near the head of the series are electropositive to those below. 


1. Lime glass 11. Aluminum 

2. Cat’s fur 12. Zine 

3. Quartz 13. Iron 

4. Mica 14. Copper 

5. Lead glass 15. Carbon 

6. Wool or flannel 16. Hard rubber 

7. Cotton 17. Sealing wax 

8. Paper 18. Amber 

9. Silk 19. Sulphur 

10. Wood 20. Amalgamated leather 


18. Electrification by Electrostatic Induction. Experiment 5. 
(a) Let a body A (Fig. 3) be electrified, say positively, and 
brought near one end of an elongated insulated conductor con- 

+ = 
+ Gi B i 


Fig. 38.—Electrification by induction. 


sisting of two separable parts B and C which are in contact. 
The two extremities of the elongated conductor become electri- 
fied, as shown by the forces exerted on a small pith ball which is 
approached to the ends. By bringing the pith ball in contact 
with A and thus charging it positively we may determine the 
sign of the charges at the two ends of BC. It is found that the 
end near A attracts the positively charged pith ball and hence is 
negatively electrified, while the far end repels the ball and hence 
is positively electrified. If the charged body A is now moved 
to a distance all signs of electrification on BC immediately 
disappear, but immediately reappear when A is brought back 
again. (b) While A is near one end of the elongated conductor 
let its two parts B and C be pulled apart. Now upon removing 
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A to a distance, it is found that the near half of BC remains 
negatively charged and the far half positively charged. (c) 
Finally, with the two parts B and C again in contact, place A 
near one end and momentarily touch the elongated conductor 
with the finger. The positive charge upon the far end immedi- 
ately disappears, being conducted through the body to the walls of 
the room. Upon again removing A to a distance, the conductor 
BC is found to be negatively charged. Thus in parts (b) and 
(c) of this experiment, conductors B and C have been electrified 
by a new process involving neither rubbing nor conduction from 
a previously electrified body, since by these operations the 
charge on A is not diminished. The conductor BC is said to 
have become charged by electrostatic induction or influence. 

We are now in a position more fully to describe what occurs 
when the electrified body of the first experiment attracts the 
light bodies. These light bodies are conductors of electricity— 
though very poor conductors indeed. Upon the approach of 
the electrified body, the nearer portions of the light bodies 
become oppositely electrified and the more remote portions become 
electrified with the same sign. The attractive force exerted by 
the electrified body on the nearby electricity of opposite kind 
is evidently greater than the repulsive force exerted on the more 
remote charge of like kind, and the net or resultant force on the 
light body is a force of attraction. 

From these experiments the conclusion is drawn that the 
forces are directly between the electricities, and that the charged 
bodies experience the forces only because the charges are in some 
manner attached to the bodies by surface forces which prevent 
the electricity from leaving the bodies and coming together 
through the intervening space. This leads to the following 
restatement of the first law of electrostatics. 


18a. FIRST LAW OF ELECTROSTATICS RESTATED (Exp.Der. 
Ret.).—LIKE electricities repel each other; UNLIKE electricities attract 
each other. 


19. Gold-leaf Electroscope for Detecting Charges (invented 
1787).—An instrument by which the presence of a charge on a 
body may be detected and its sign determined is called an electro- 
scope. Gilbert devised an electroscope consisting of a straw 
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balanced at its center on a needle point, after the manner of a 
compass. 

The charged pith-ball electroscope of Vig. 1 is not suitable 
for detecting weak electrifications. A far more sentitive and 
useful instrument for detecting and studying weak electrifications 
is the gold-leaf electroscope devised by Bennett in 1787. As 
illustrated in Fig. 4, it consists of a long, narrow strip of gold leaf 
G, attached at its upper end to a vertical metal strip S, against 
which the gold leaf hangs, face to face. The 
metal strip S is mounted on suitable insulating 
members in a glass or partly glass case which 
serves to shield the gold leaf from air currents. 
The conducting strip S terminates at its upper 
end in a metal plate or table 7’. 

If the table of the electroscope be charged by 
contact with a charged body, the charge spreads 
Fie. 4-—Gold-leaf to the leaf G and the strip S, and the leaf is 

electroscope. : 

repelled and stands out from the strip. 

If now a body with a like charge is gradually moved toward 
the table, the gold leaf will be seen to rise still higher, since by 
induction the strip and the gold leaf become more strongly 
electrified. On the other hand, if a body with an unlike charge 
or if a large uncharged conducting body is approached toward the 
table, the gold leaf will be seen to fail. 

The gold leaf is so delicate that it is frequently torn away by 
the large charge which is sometimes imparted in charging by 
contact. A safer way to charge the electroscope, say with 
positive electricity, is to charge it by induction in the following 
manner: Hold a negatively charged body some distance from 
the table and momentarily touch the table with the finger. A 
negative charge passes off from the table through the body to 
ground and the electroscope is left positively charged. The 
negatively charged body may then be removed from the neigh- 
borhood, and the electroscope is left with a positive charge ready 
for use. If the charge is not large enough, the body may be held 
nearer to the table and the operations repeated. 


+7 


20. Electrification by Contact. The Volta Effect (1794). 
Experiment 6.—When two dissimilar conductors are brought 
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into intimate contact and afterwards separated, they are, in 
general, found to be oppositely electrified. For instance, let 
plates of copper and of zinc having polished plane faces be pro- 
vided with insulating handles of hard rubber, as illustrated in 
Fig. 5. Let the two plates be placed in contact, face to face, 
as illustrated. By means of the hard rubber handles, let the 
two plates be pulled apart, exercising great care to keep the two 
surfaces parallel at the moment they separate and start to draw 
apart. By separately advancing each plate toward the table 
of a gold-leaf electroscope charged 
with electricity of known sign, it may 
be demonstrated that, after contact 
and separation, the copper plate is 
always charged with negative and the 
zine plate with positive electricity.” 
The acquirement of opposite 
charges by (dry) dissimilar metals 
while in contact is called the Volta 
effect. It was discovered about 
1794 by Volta, professor of physics 
at Pavia, during the course of his 
experiments to explain Galvani’s 
discovery that muscular spasms Fie. 5.—Electrification by con- 
occur when a nerve and a muscle ne 
of a partly dissected frog are simultaneously touched by two 
dissimilar metals which are in mutual contact at some point. 
After carrying out tests of this kind with different conducting 
materials, Volta compiled a series in which the materials are so 
arranged that if a material nearer the beginning of the series is 
placed in contact with a material nearer the end, the former is 
found to become positively electrified, and the latter, negatively. 


Hard Rubber 


2 Tf the charge on the plates is too small to show a pronounced effect on the 
electroscope, the effect may be multiplied as follows: Let a deep metal can, 
open at the top, as in the ice-pail experiment of the next section, be placed 
on the table of the electroscope. Let one of the plates, say the zinc, be 
earthed by holding it in the hand. Let the copper be placed on the zine, 
pulled away by its insulating handle, inserted well into the can, discharged to 
the can by momentarily touching it to the side or bottom, withdrawn. from 
the can and again placed on the zinc plate. This cycle may be rapidly 
repeated until a pronounced deflection of the electroscope is obtained. 
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The voltaic series is—aluminum, zinc, lead, tin, iron, copper, 
silver, gold, carbon. Materials nearer the beginning of the list 
are said to be electropositive to those nearer the end. 

From these experiments, it appears that, in general, if any 
two dissimilar materials are placed in contact, a redistribution 
of their electricities tends to take place. The separation of 
charges which is brought about by rubbing a glass rod with silk 
is probably due to the same inherent properties of matter and 
electricity which lead to this separation in the case of the metals. 
The difference between electrification by rubbing in the case of 
insulators and electrification by contact in the case of conductors 
is possibly this. In both cases, we may assume at the points of 
contact phenomena of a nature (or forces of a nature) which 
tend to bring about a redistribution of the electricity of the 
bodies, the electricity of one body tending to flow to the other 
across the few points of contact. In the case of the conducting 
materials, a flow from the points of contact to other parts of the 
bodies can readily occur, but in the case of the insulators, only 
the areas in the immediate vicinity of the points of contact 
become charged. By the operation of rubbing, fresh parts of the 
insulators are brought into contact and innumerable small areas 
on the insulators become charged. 


PART II—QUANTITATIVE OBSERVATIONS 


21. Faraday’s Ice-pail Experiment. Experiment 7—The 
following experiment is generally known as the ‘‘ice-pail”’ 
experiment, because it was performed by Faraday (1843), with 
a pewter ice pail.? Let a deep metal vessel P (Fig. 6), with a 
narrow opening, be mounted upon an insulating stand S and be 
connected by a wire with an uncharged gold-leaf electroscope. 
Let a metal ball B be suspended from a silk thread and let it be 
charged with electricity. Upon lowering the ball into the vessel 
the following observations may be made: 

a. On lowering the ball into P without touching it to P, the 
outside of the vessel becomes electrified with a charge of the 
same sign as the ball. 


3 Phil. Mag., 1843. 
Experimental Researches, Vol. I, p. 279 
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b. The ball always causes the same divergence of the gold leaf 
no matter what its position in the vessel, provided only that it 
is well below the opening. 

c. On removing the ball without contact with P all sign of the 
electrification of the vessel disappears. 

d. Contact of the ball with the inner surface of the vessel 
produces no greater divergence of the gold leaf than that observed 
in (0). 

e. Upon touching the ball to the inner surface of the vessel 
and then removing it, the ball is found to be completely 
discharged, and the removal of the 
ball is without influence upon the 
divergence of the gold leaf. 

f. If, with the charged ball sus- 
pended in the vessel, the outside 
of the vessel is momentarily 
touched with the finger, the gold 
leaves collapse and all signs of 
electrification outside the vessel !!¢. 6.—Hollow vessel experiment. 
disappear. If the ball is now removed, the gold leaves diverge 
to the same position as before, but the vessel is found to have a 
charge opposite to that of the ball. 

g. If the ball is now lowered and touched to the vessel, all 
signs of electrification disappear and the ball upon removal is 
found to be completely discharged. 

h. If, when the charged ball B is suspended within the vessel 
P, an unelectrified body C of any shape and material is lowered 
by a silk thread into the vessel (well below the opening), the 
divergence of the gold leaf remains the same as with B alone in 
the vessel. The body C may be moved about in the vessel and 
even brought into contact with B without affecting the diverg- 
ence. If the bodies B and C are removed after contact, the 
charge is found to have divided between them. 

7. Let any two materials, such as fur and rubber, be mounted 
on long insulating handles and rubbed together inside the 
vessel P. If both materials are left in the vessel or if both are 
removed, the gold leaf does not rise. But if one material is 
removed and the other left, there is a deflection of the gold leaf; 
the deflection is of the same magnitude, no matter which of the 
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two bodies is left in the vessel, but tests indicate that the electri- 
fications of the bodies are opposite in sign. 

While, historically, Faraday’s ice-pail experiment is not the 
first quantitative electrical experiment, it is, because of the 
astounding simplicity of the above observations and of the con- 
clusions to be drawn from them, a most satisfactory experiment 
from which to develop the quantitative theory. These conclu- 
sions will be developed in the following sections. 


22. Equal Quantities of Electricity.—Observations b, d, e, and 
h show that a given charge if placed within a given hollow con- 
ducting vessel produces identically the same outside electrifica- 
tion of the vessel, as measured by the divergence of the leaves of 
a given electroscope which is connected in a given manner with 
the vessel, no matter where the charge is placed in the cavity, and 
no matter what the size, shape, or material of the body on which 
the charge resides. Thus, the electrification of a hollow body 
which results from carrying a charged body within it, is an 
easily observed, consistently reproduced effect of electric charge 
which is not influenced by such accidental matters as the material, 
size, shape, or position of the body on which the charge resides. 
We conclude that this effect furnishes a measure of an important 
property of electric charge, and we use it to define what we mean 
by quantity of electricity. We first frame the following definition 
of equal quantities of electricity: 


22a. EQUAL QUANTITIES OF ELECTRICITY (Derrinition).—Two 
bodies are said to be charged with equal quantities of electricity of like sign 
if they produce the same effect on the external electrification of an insulated, 
hollow, conducting vessel, as a hollow metallic sphere, when they are 
separately and successively placed within the vessel. Two bodies are said 
to be charged with equal quantities of opposite sign if they produce no 
effect on the electrification of the vessel when they are simultaneously 
placed within the vessel. 


23. Multiples of the Unit Quantity of Electricity—A single 
charge which alone produces the same electrification of the hollow 
vessel as that produced by placing two unit charges in the cavity 
is, by an extension of the above definition, said to be a charge of 
two units. And so on, for three units, ete. The calibration of 
an electroscope may be based upon this definition, and its scale 
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may be graduated in terms of whatever charge may be selected 
as the unit charge. In this way a method of measuring the 
magnitude of charges may be imagined. To carry out this 
calibration one must be able to produce any number of charges, 
each equal in magnitude to the unit. Now observations f and g 
of the ice-pail experiment indicate a method of readily obtaining 
any number of charges which are precisely equal in magnitude, 
though opposite in sign, to a given charge. For if a charged 
body B is inserted within an almost completely closed hollow 
vessel P without touching B to P, and if P is momentarily con- 
nected to earth, then, upon withdrawing B andits charge, P isfound 
to be left with a charge precisely equal and opposite in sign to the 
charge on B. The charge on P can then be completely transferred 
to another hollow vessel D, and the process repeated indefinitely. 
In this manner, any number of units of electricity may be trans- 
ferred from the earth to the vessel D. 


24. Principle of the Conservation of Electricity—Now that 
we have defined what we mean by equal quantities of electricity 
on different bodies, we may deduce from the ice-pail experiment 
a most fundamental quantitative relation governing the produc- 
tion and disappearance of electricity. From observation 2, 
we conclude that when any two bodies are electrified by rubbing 
or by contact the two bodies are electrified with equal quantities 
of electricity of opposite kind. That is, the two kinds have been 
developed in equal amounts. From observation h, we conclude 
that in the electrification of C by induction, which electrification 
must vary as the distance between C and B varies, equal quanti- 
ties of both kinds of electricity must appear, or disappear; also in 
the electrification of C by conduction, when B and C are brought 
into contact, the quantity of electricity is not altered. Again, 
if two conductors are charged with equal quantities, but of unlike 
sign, and the conductors are brought into contact, both charges 
disappear completely. 

All the above observations lead us to conclude that any process 
of electrification, whether by rubbing, contact, induction, or 
conduction, always results in the appearance or the disappearance 
of equal quantities of the two kinds of electricity. Subsequent 
experience will lead us to conclude that this is also true of the proc- 
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esses occurring in electric batteries and electromagnetic machines. 
This leads us to think of the processes as involving not the 
creation of the two electricities, but either the separation or the 
recombination (or, in electrokinetics, the differential circula- 
tion) of the two electricities. We may think of the two electric- 
ities as always existent, but without exhibiting any electrical 
effects when combined in equal quantities. The result of all 
experience is consistent with the following generalization which 
is often called the principle of the conservation of electricity. 


24a. PRINCIPLE OF THE CONSERVATION OF ELECTRICITY 
(GENERALIZATION).—Positive and negative electricities always exist in 
equal quantities. That is, when a separation of charges is brought about 
by any means, equal quantities of positive and negative electricity always 
appear. When electrical charges combine, equal quantities of positive 
and negative electricity disappear. ; 


25. The Electric Charge on a Charged Conductor Resides on 
the Outside Surface of the Conductor.—Observation e of the 
ice-pail experiment shows that when a charged conducting body, 
such as a ball, is touched to the inside surface of a hollow con- 
‘ducting vessel it becomes completely discharged and the hollow 
vessel is left with a charge. Now, while the charged ball is in 
contact with the inside surface of the hollow vessel, it may be 
regarded as a part of the inside surface of the vessel. From this, 
the conclusion may be drawn that the inside surface of a hollow 
charged conductor remains uncharged (unless the cavity contains 
insulated charged bodies). 

Faraday confirmed this conclusion by constructing a cubical 
chamber with 12-foot edges which was covered with tin foil to 
make the surface conducting. The chamber was insulated from 
the floor of the laboratory and was charged by a powerful electro- 
static generator until “large sparks or brushes were darting off 
from every part of the outer surface.”* Meanwhile Faraday, 
himself, within the cube, was unable, with the most sensitive 
electroscopes, to obtain the slightest evidence of the intense state 
of electrification outside the cube. Further experiments on the 
electrification of solid and of thin-walled bodies of the same shape 
indicate that a body, though of insulating material, if provided 


4 Hxeperimental Researches, Vol. I, Sec. 1173, 
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with a thin conducting surface film, is the electrical equivalent 
(to charges at rest) of a solid conductor of the same outside dimen- 
sions. From all these experiments, the following conclusion 
may be drawn: 


25a. LOCATION OF THE CHARGE ON CONDUCTORS (Exp. Det. 
Ret. ).—The electric charge on a conducting body resides only on the outside 
surface of the body, unless, being hollow, the conductor contains insulated 
charged bodies. 


26. The Screening Effect of a Closed Surface of Conducting 
Material.—Observations b, d, and h show that charged and 
uncharged bodies when once within a closed hollow conductor 
may be shifted to any position and may have the charge divided 
between them in any manner without altering the electric field 
outside the conductor. Faraday’s experiments in the tin-foil- 
covered chamber confirm this and show that the inside is screened 
from the influence of charges outside the chamber. In other 
words, a closed tin-foil surface, or a closed conducting film, serves, 
as far as the electrical effects from charges at rest are concerned, 
to divide the universe into two independent parts—the part 
within the surface, and the part without. (Caution: It will 
subsequently be found that the closed conducting surface does 
not serve to screen the space inside the surface from the electro- 
magnetic effects produced by moving charges.) From these 
experiments the following conclusion may be drawn: 

26a. THE SCREENING EFFECT OF A CLOSED CONDUCTING 
SURFACE (Expr. Der. Ret.).—A sheet or a film of conducting material 
which forms a closed surface completely screens the space within the sur- 
face from the influence of stationary charges (stationary with reference to 


the surface) outside the surface; and, vice versa, it screens the space out- 
side from the influence of changes enclosed by the surface. 


A metallic screen of mosquito netting or even of wire netting 
having mesh 1 or 2 centimeters square forms an effective screen, 
provided the instruments to be screened and the charges setting 
up the field are not closer to the wire mesh than ten times the 
width of the opening in the mesh. 


27. Distribution of the Charge over the Surfaces of Con- 
ductors.—From observations f, g, d, and e of the ice-pail experi- 
ment the following conclusions may be drawn: 
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1. When an insulated, charged body is carried within an 
uncharged, insulated, hollow, conducting vessel, it induces an 
equal charge of the opposite sign on the inside surface of the 
vessel, and causes an equal charge of like sign to appear on the 
outside surfaces of the vessel and of the conductors connected 
thereto. This is illustrated in Fig. 6. 

2. The distribution of the like charge over the outside surface 
is independent of the contour of the cavity and of the location 
of the enclosed charge and of the distribution of the charge on the 
inside walls. That is, the distribution. of the charge over 
the outside surface is entirely independent of conditions under 
the outer surface; it is dependent, in the manner discussed below, 
upon the conditions outside the surface. Other experiments 
show that the distribution of the charge over the inside surface 
is independent of the conditions outside of the inside surface. 

Some conception of the manner in which the surface density 
of charge (quantity of electricity per unit area of surface) varies 
from point to point on the surface of a charged conductor of 
irregular shape may be had 
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insulating rod. The disk 
may be pressed into contact with the surface at any point, 
whereby it becomes the surface at that point. It may then 
be removed by the insulating rod, and the quantity of elec- 
tricity it carries may be measured by the gold-leaf electro- 
scope. Such tests show that the surface density of the charge 
on the surface shown in Fig. 7 varies in the manner illustrated 
by the varying distances from the surface to the dotted curve. 
That is, the surface density is greatest at the most pointed por- 
tions, less at the flatter portions, and least at the re-entrant 
portions. Or we may draw the following conclusion: 


27a. VARIATION OF SURFACE DENSITY OF CHARGE (Expr. Dur.’ 
Reu.).—The surface density of the charge on a charged conductor is greater 
over those portions of the surface having the smaller radius of curvature, 
provided these portions are not re-entrant portions of the surface. 
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28. Discharge from Points.—Let a needle be mounted (point 
out) on a charged conductor, and let another insulated but 
uncharged conductor be brought toward the point of the needle; 
or let the needle be mounted upon the insulated conductor and 
let the point be brought toward the charged conductor. In 
either case a wind from the point of the needle can be detected 
and upon removing one conductor from the vicinity of the other 
we find that the charged conductor has lost part of its charge, 
and the previously uncharged conductor has acquired either 
part or all of the lost charge. We conclude that the great 
surface density of charge near the point of the needle must (in a 
manner to be explained later) cause the air in the vicinity of the 
point to become conducting, so that electricity can pass from the 
needle through the air to neighboring bodies. This property of 
points is utilized in electrostatic generators to collect electricity 
from the moving charged carriers without making metallic 
contact with them. It is possible that the 
points in which lightning rods are usually 
terminated may, because of this property, 
very slightly increase the protective power 
of the lightning rod. 


29. The Inverse Square Law of Electro- 
static Force.—By measuring with a torsion 
balance: (Fig. 8)’ the force between small, 
charged bodies, Coulomb in 1785 arrived 
at a very simple law stating how the force 
between two charged bodies depends upon 
the magnitude of the charges and the dis- 
tance between the bodies. Coulomb found: Fie. 8.—Coulomb’s tor- 
first, that the force varies as the product Bo tebalanee: 
of the charges; and, second, that the force varies inversely 
as the square of the distance between the centers of the bodies, 
provided the distance between the bodies is large in comparison 
with their diameters. In 1837, Faraday discovered that the 
magnitude of the force between two bodies electrified with given 
charges depends also upon the insulating medium or dielectric 
in which the bodies are immersed. These results may be 
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stated in the following form, which is commonly called Coulombs’ 
Law of Electrostatic Force.* 


29a. INVERSE SQUARE LAW OF ELECTROSTATIC FORCE (Exp. 
Der. Rev. 1785).—The force of repulsion between two charged bodies in 
an extended homogeneous medium, far apart as compared with their 
dimensions, is directed along the line connecting the centers of the bodies, 
and is directly proportional to the product of their charges and inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance r between their centers. The 
magnitude of the force also depends upon the dielectric (insulating medium) 
in which the bodies are immersed. 


When expressed as an equation, Coulomb’s law is generally 
written in the form: 


f @epulsion) = oe (4) 


The constant k, which has been written in the denominator 
of the expression for the force between charged bodies, 1s called 
the dielectric constant of the medium, or substance, in which the 
bodies are immersed. Its value for a given medium will depend 
upon the units in which force, length, and quantity of electricity 
are expressed. On the other hand, if the units of length and force 
alone are specified, any numerical value may be arbitrarily 
assigned to the dielectric constant of some specified medium. 


30. The Principle Governing the Addition of the Forces of 
Electric Charges.—Coulomb’s law relates to the force between 
charges concentrated upon two small bodies. It does not follow 
purely as a matter of logical necessity that, if two charged bodies 
A and B are acting simultaneously upon a third charged test body 
C, the force exerted by each body A and B upon C when acting 
simultaneously will be the same as if each were acting alone. 

The justification for the following generalization is that no 
experiment has ever refuted the results of calculations based upon 
it. 


’ Priestley, in 1767, and Cavendish, in 1771, inferred or deduced the 
inverse square law from the fact that there is no electric force inside a 
hollow, charged sphere, and that the inverse square law is the only law which 
will give this result (see Sec. 82). Cavendish also noted the fact that the 
force depends upon the medium, but this observation remained unknown 
until Maxwell edited the Cavendish manuscripts for publication in 1879. 
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30a. THE PRINCIPLE OF SUPERPOSITION OF LINEAR EFFECTS 
AS APPLIED TO ELECTROSTATIC FORCES (GENERALIZATION).— 
The force exerted upon a charge at point P, which is at a distance froma 
number of concentrated charges, or from a distributed charge, is found to 
coincide with the calculated force obtained by determining the force at P 
which each concentrated charge, or elementary portion of the distributed 
charge, would give rise to if it, alone, were in the field, and then, by the 
polygon of forces, calculating the resultant of all these forces. 


In nature, the effects of simultaneously acting causes (so 
called) are not always additive in this simple manner. Two or 
more sets of so-called causes and effects are mutually independ- 
ent, or mutually non-interacting, or mutually non-interfering, 
and thus directly additive in the above manner, only in those 
cases in which the relation between the magnitude of the cause 
x and of the effect y is expressed by a linear equation of the form, 


Y= ke. 


It is for this reason that the principle is called the principle of 
linear superposition. 

The relation between the force and the quantity of electricity 
in Coulomb’s law is a linear relation. The following is a case to 
which the principle of linear superposition does not apply. 

If one horse, by exerting a pull of 150 pounds through a tow 
rope, tows a barge along a canal at the speed of 2 miles per hour, 
it is found that two horses performing in the same way, while 
exerting a total pull of (150 + 150) pounds on the barge, will not 
impart to the barge a speed of (2 + 2) miles per hour, but a speed 
of only 2.8 miles per hour. 


PART III-—EXPLANATORY THEORIES AS TO THE NATURE OF 
ELECTRICITY 


31. Facts (Observations) Which Must Be Accounted for by Any 
Comprehensive Theory.—The electrical phenomena which have 
been presented thus far are tabulated below: 

a. The force of attraction between bodies which have been 
electrified by frictional contact. 

b. The force of repulsion between bodies which have been 
electrified by frictional contact. 

c. The attraction of a neutral body by an electrified body. 
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d. The force of repulsion between an electrified body and a 
body electrified from it by conduction. 
. Electrification by rubbing contact. 
Electrification by metallic contact. 
. Electrification by conduction. 
. Electrification by induction. 
Conduction and non-conduction or insulation. 
. Two kinds of electricity only. 
. The fact that positive and negative electricities always exist 
in equal quantities. 

l. The fact that electric charge resides only on the outside 
surface of conductors, unless, being hollow, they contain insulated 
charged bodies. 

m. The variation in the surface density of charge over the 
surface of conductors. 

These phenomena are not accounted for by any of the funda- 
mental conceptions as to the properties of ordinary matter. 
An explanatory theory is naturally sought, which will account for, 
or link together, these diverse effects in terms of a few simple rela- 
tions, in a manner similar to that in which Newton’s law of 
gravitation, for example, accounts for such diverse and apparently 
unrelated observations as the motion of the moon and planets, 
the tides, the flow of rivers, and the fall of bodies. 


mos SQ HO 


32. The Single- and the Two-fiuid Theories of Electricity.— 
The first comprehensive theory as to the nature of electricity 
was the single-fluid theory advanced by Benjamin Franklin in 
1747. Franklin assumed that there is an ‘‘electrical matter” 
fluid consisting of fine particles so light as to be without appreci- 
able weight but possessing strong powers of attraction and repul- 
sion. That is, a body was assumed to be made up of atoms and 
electric fluid and these entities were assumed to have the following 
properties: 


Atoms repel atoms. 
Electric fluid repels electric fluid. 
Atoms and fluid attract. 


Now a body containing both fluid and atoms would be at the same 
time attracted to, and repelled by, an external body of fluid. When 
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the amounts of fluid and of atoms of the body are so proportioned 
that the repulsion and attraction are exactly equal, the body is 
obviously in the state we have called the neutral or uncharged 
state. The amount of fluid which produces this neutral state is 
called the natural or normal amount of fluid for this body. 

The fluid moves most readily through conductors and with 
difficulty through insulators. The process of electrifying a body 
is conceived to consist in adding to, or subtracting from, its 
natural quota of fluid. Franklin surmised that the glass rod 
when rubbed with silk acquires an excess charge at the expense 
of the silk, and so proposed to say that the glass is positively 
charged and the silk negatively. 


A second theory, the two-fluid theory, was advanced by 
Symmer in England and Du Fay in France about 1759. The two- 
fluid theory assumed that ordinary matter is made up of these 
constituents—atoms, a positive electric fluid, and a negative 
electric fluid. A body in its ordinary or uncharged condition 
contains equal quantities of the two fluids uniformly mixed in 
unlimited amounts. 

The three entities have the following properties: 


Negative fluid repels negative. 
Positive fluid repels positive. 
Positive fluid attracts negative. 
Atoms attract both fluids. 


A positively electrified body is assumed to have more positive 
than negative fluid. 


Both the single- and the two-fluid theories, if liberally inter- 
preted, are quite valid theories at the present time, although the 
former more closely resembles the modern electron theory. In 
the electric fluid theories, the term fluid denoted an agent which 
was capable of spreading and flowing after the manner in which 
a fluid is seen to flow, and which was susceptible of division into 
portions of any magnitude, after the manner of a fluid. In these 
early fluid theories, ideas as to the constitution or structure of 
the electric fluids were absent, or at any rate played no essential 
réle in the application of the theories. Later and more extended 
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electrical experiments, especially in connection with the flow of 
electricity through gases, have yielded asomewhat detailed picture 
of the structure of the electric fluids, a picture which accounts for 
a vast range of phenomena entirely outside the scope of the fluid 
theories which were quite adequate to account for the limited 
number of phenomena recited above. This theory is known as 
the electron theory of matter and electricity. 

While it is impossible at this time to present the evidence upon 
which the electron theory rests, and while the experiments thus 
far recited do not warrant ideas as to the structure of electricity 
any more definite than those contained in the single- and two- 
fluid theories, yet the outlines of the electron theory are presented 
at this point in order that the beginner may start at once to carry 
on his qualitative reasoning in terms of the electron theory. 
In presenting the theory before the facts upon which it is based, 
perhaps the ever-present danger attending such a course should 
be pointed out. The danger is that the theory—the interpreta- 
tion which has been placed upon experience, the mental image 
which has been constructed—may be set up in place of experience, 
and may become the primary object of contemplation and venera- 
tion. This is what happened at the base of Sinai when the 
Israelites set up the golden calf for the thing it signified, thereby 
committing themselves to years of wandering in the wilderness. 
The relative parts played by the fundamental quantitative laws 
and the theory may be put in another way. The laws rest upon 
experimentally determined relations and not upon theories as to 
the structure or nature of electricity. In general, theories change, 
but the quantitative relations remain. The quantitative rela- 
tions constitute a framework or skeleton, and the theory, the fiesh 
and sinews. One is as essential as the other. The skeleton 
by itself is a lifeless thing devoid of beauty; the theory alone, a 
thing without backbone. 


33. The Electron Theory of Matter and Electricity.“—For a 
number of years, the atom was an unresolvable, indivisible 


6 See the following books for an account of the electron theory: FourNIpR 
p’AuBE, E. H.: The Electron Theory; Comstock and Trouanp: The Nature 
of Matter and Hlectricity; MinurKan, Ropurt A.: The Electron, Its Isolation 
and Measurement; Miuus, JoHn: Within the Atom. 
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granule of matter. All the atoms of any one element, as oxygen, 
were conceived to have identically the same mass and properties, 
but the mass and the properties of the atoms of one element 
differed from those of another element. This atom, conceived 
as unresolvable into constituent parts, may be called the 
chemist’s atom. 

Many experiments, particularly on the passage of electricity 
through gases, led to the conception that the formerly unresolv- 
able atoms are complex structures. Each atomic structure is 
conceived to consist of a positively charged attracting center 
about which revolve one or more negatively charged particles 
whose aggregate charge is equal to the positive charge of the 
attracting center. That is to say, the atoms are conceived to be 
planetary systems whose proportions resemble in miniature the 
solar system. The positively charged attracting center is 
called the nucleus, and the negatively charged planetary particles 
are called electrons. 

By reason of the interactions between adjacent atomic systems, 
some electrons may temporarily escape from the control of the 
attracting nuclei. Such electrons behave like free negatively 
charged gas corpuscles in the interstices between the atoms until 
they again become attached to some atomic system. Even as 
atoms or molecules evaporate from the surface of ice or water or 
iron at a greater and greater rate as the temperature of the 
evaporating body is raised, so may these free electrons be emitted 
from the surface of bodies in increasing numbers as the tempera- 
ture of the bodies is raised to incandescent temperatures. By 
experiments on these emitted electrons, it is found that, regard- 
less of the material from which they are obtained—carbon, 
copper, sodium, oxygen, etc.—all the electrons have identically 
the same negative charge and the same mass. Experiments 
indicate that the mass of the electron is about 14845 of the mass 
of the hydrogen atom, and that its radius is of the order of 
1/100,000 of that of the atom. 


The simplest atomic system is that of the hydrogen atom. 
It is conceived to consist of a nucleus having but asingle planetary 
electron. Since the mass of the electron is only 14g45 of that 
of the hydrogen atom, 99.95 per cent of the mass of this atom is 
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associated with the nucleus. It has been proposed to call the 
nucleus of the hydrogen atom a proton. The evidence from the 
atomic disintegrations which occur in radioactive materials is 
that the positively charged nuclei of all other atoms consist of a 
compact arrangement of protons and electrons. Thus the helium 
atom, having an atomic weight of 4.0, is conceived to consist of 
two planetary electrons which revolve about a compact nucleus 
made up of four protons and two electrons. Uranium, the 
element of highest atomic weight, 239.5, is conceived to contain 
an excess of 92 protons in the nucleus, and 92 planetary electrons 
arranged in rings or shells about the nucleus. 

Electrons and protons are thus regarded as the common 
elementary constituents out of which all atomic systems are 
built up. The chemical properties of the elements are conceived 
to be determined by the number of planetary electrons revolving 
about the nucleus, and by the readiness with which the different 
atomic systems may lose or may acquire one or more than the 
normal number of electrons. The periodicity in the chemical 
properties, as shown by the periodic table of the elements, is 
attributed to a periodicity in the filling of successive rings or 
shells of planetary electrons. The atom, so conceived, may be 
called the physicist’s atom. 


The electrons and protons are endowed with the following 
properties: 


a. Every electron repels every other electron. 

b. Every proton repels every other proton. 

c. Every electron attracts every proton. 

(These forces exist between all electrons and protons, both the 
free electrons and those held in planetary systems.) 

d. The law of force between these elements is the inverse 
square law. This law is conceived to apply to distances between 
centers which are a small fractional part of the atomic radius. 


We thus have the following picture of the structure of a body, 
such as a copper wire. The body is made up of planetary copper 
atoms. Each atom, as a unit,-is violently colliding with its 
neighbors (thermal agitation). Each atom may be said to have 
a certain volume (occupy a certain volume), in the sense that 
an army occupies a given territory not by filling it, but because 
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its influence keeps other systems out of the region. As a result 
of the overlapping of the fields of force of the thermally agitated 
atomic systems, the more easily detachable planetary electrons 
are continually escaping from the attractive influence of a par- 
ticular atomic center. These electrons eventually become 
attached to other atomic systems either as excess electrons or 
by taking the place of electrons which the other system has lost. 
Such an interchange is continually occurring. 

An atom which has lost one or more electrons acts as a small, 
positive charge equal in magnitude to the charge of the one or 
more electrons. If the number of free electrons in a body is 
just sufficient to supply all atoms with the proper number, the 
body is electrically neutral, even though some of the electrons 
are free at any instant, for at the same instant there is an equal 
number of atoms which lack one electron and therefore act as 
‘positive charges. The small negative charges and an equal 
number of small positive charges mixed indiscriminately produce 
no effect which can be measured outside the body. But if the 
body has more than the proper number of electrons there is a 
surplus negative charge on the body. If the body has a deficit 
of electrons there is a surplus positive charge on the body. 

The electrons which are free at any instant of time—those 
which have escaped from one atomic system and have not yet 
become attached to a second system—constitute the electric 
fluid of the fluid theories, or the electric gas of the electron 
theory. Every material—solid, liquid, or gaseous—contains 
an atmosphere of free electrons in the interstices between the 
atoms or molecules. For example, air contains from 1000 to 
5000 free electrons per cubic centimeter, or one electron per 101° 
molecules, while the number of free electrons in copper is thought 
to be of the order of 10!% per cubic centimeter or one electron per 
3000 atoms. A transfer of electricity from one body to another 
is a transfer of electrons to the body which is said to receive the 
negative charge. An electric current in a wire is a drift of the 
electron atmosphere through the wire. The difference between a 
good conductor and an insulator is partly that the former has a great 
number of free electrons per unit volume and the latter very few. 

At the surface of bodies not only the molecules but also the 
free electrons of the electron atmosphere experience forces of the 
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kind illustrated by surface tension phenomena—forces which 
keep all but the more violently moving molecules and electrons 
from shooting off into space. The magnitude of the unbalanced 
restraining forces which an electron experiences as it approaches 
the surface depends upon the atomic structure and the surface 
arrangement. The more electropositive materials, such as 
glass with reference to silk, or zine with reference to copper, are 
the materials from the surface of which the electrons can escape 
more readily. When two materials are brought into contact, 
the more electropositive material gives off more electrons than 
it receives and so becomes positively charged. ‘This is electri- 
fication by contact or by rubbing. Section 33a contains data 
(mainly for future reference) relating to atoms and to electrons. 


33a. Atomic and Electronic Data. 


Atoms and molecules: 


Molecules per gram-molecule (0 = 16)...... (6.062 + .006)108 
Volume of a gram-molecule of gas (0 = 16) 

under standard conditions............... 22.42 liters 
Molecules per cubic centimeter of gas (stand- 

ATOKCONGITIONS) Seen ek a ienh ae aan (2.705 + .003)10 
Miassrotehydrog enrabombrrercn rift er (1.662 + .002)10~4 grams 
Mass of 1 cubic centimeter of H (standard 

CONCITIONS) tee ee ae 8.99 X 107° grams 
Radius of hydrogen molecule.............. Order of 1 X 1078 cm. 
Mean distance between centers of gas mole- 

cules, (Gtandard (conditions) esse oo eal Omacmne 
Atoms per cubic centimeter of copper....... 8.47 1022 
Mean distance between centers of copper 

ALOMS Pea hse -d cre easy aa tare ee ames Dot el Ome ems 


(Standard conditions for a gas are 0°C., 76 centimeters, g = 980.6, or O0°C. 
and a pressure of 1.0132 megadynes per square centimeter.) 
Electrons: 


Hlectronic charge sarees een eee 1.591 & 10719 coulombs 

EM LECHrOMICHIN ASS el eee renter aerate 9.00 X 107*8 grams 

Electronic. masse gee oe a oe ee 14345 of H atom 

Ratio of charge to massa ee ee eel Ose cel Ole neowlowps 
gram-sevens 

Radius ofjelectronmywis tes a ee ee een Ord CrrOrmll Omclens 


34. Engineering Problems and Applications.—The electrical phenomena 
which have been presented have the following useful applications, and have 
given rise to the following engineering problems, 
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All electrical generators are devices in which electrons are forced through 
the generator from the positive to the negative terminal against the repulsive 
forces of the electrons previously transferred and the attractive forces of 
positive nuclei left behind. Work must be done to force or carry the 
electrons against these forces. This work is said to be converted into an 
electrical form of energy. It may be converted back into other forms— 
mechanical, thermal, or chemical—if the electrons are permitted to travel 
back from the negative terminal to the positive through suitable circuits 
outside the generator. The first application of the relations which have 
been brought out in this chapter is in the devising of electrostatic generators 
and in arriving at an understanding of the causes of the inherent limitation 
upon the power output of electrostatic generators. 

The second application is in the devising of meters for measuring the 
amount of work which will be done when electrons travel from one point of 
an electric field to another. 


Fig. 9.—Electrostatic induction from power lines. 


The puncture and the destruction of the insulating materials used on high 
voltage cables and in the insulating bushings (tubes) needed to carry high- 
voltage wires through the walls of buildings occur when the force upon the 
electrons in the insulation materials exceeds certain values for each material. 
The design of high-tension insulating members involves the calculation of 
the relative values of the forces which electrons would experience at different 
points, and the proportioning of the parts so that these forces will not exceed 
the safe values. This is a third application. 

The alternating-current generators which supply power-transmission lines 
rapidly reverse the sign of the charges on the power wires. At a given 
instant, the power wire 1 of Fig. 9 is positively charged and wire 2 negatively. 
In 4% or 4 20 second later, wire 1 is negatively and wire 2 positively charged. 
Suppose a telephone line parallels the power line (as indicated in Fig. 9) 
either on the same poles or across the road, or 100 meters away. At the 
instant power wire 1 is positively charged and wire 2 negatively, electrons 
are induced to flow from the near telephone wire 3 through the telephone 
receiver (if the line is in use) to the far telephone wire 4. When the polarity 
of the power line reverses, the induced polarity of the telephone wires also 
reverses. The resultant flow of electrons back and forth through the 
telephone receiver produces noises which interfere with the use of the 
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telephone system. <A fourth application is in the mitigation of this induc- 
tive interference between power circuits and telephone and telegraph 
circuits. The induced currents for different arrangements of the wires may 
be predetermined by calculation, and the lines laid out to reduce the inter- 
fering currents to a minimum. 

The Cottrell process of removing and recovering either injurious or 
valuable mists and dusts from the discharge gases of manufacturing processes 
is to pass these gases through long flues in which a strong electric field is set 
up between the walls of the flue and a wire of small diameter strung along 
the axis of the flue. The field is made strong enough to cause a brush 
discharge to occur from the wire. The particles of mist or dust thereby 
become charged and are driven to, and deposited upon, the walls of the flue. 


34a. Exercises. 


1. What is the fundamental significance of the statement that a body is 
electrified, or is electrically charged? In other words, how would you 
proceed to determine whether any given body is electrified? 

2. What is meant by an electric field? 

3. Enumerate the methods of electrifying a body. Describe each 
method enumerated. State the precautions it is necessary to observe in 
the attempt to electrify bodies by each of the methods described above. 

4, What is meant by “‘like electricities,” or “like electrical charges’’? 
By ‘unlike electricities”? 

5. What is the significance of the designations + (positive) and — (nega- 
tive) as applied to electrical charges? Is there anything appropriate about 
the use of these designations? Why was the designation + assigned to 
the kind of electricity which is developed on a glass rod by rubbing it 
with silk? 

6. How many kinds of electricity are there? What is the basis of 
classification upon which your answer is based? Would it have been 
reasonable on the part of the first experimenters to have expected to find 
either a greater or a smaller number of kinds of electricity? 

7. State the first law of electrostatics as originally framed with reference 
to the forces between electrified bodies. 

8. From the experiments on induced electrification, can a statement 
other than the first law, as framed above, be made with reference to the 
forces between charges? If so, give the statement and point out the differ- 
ence between this statement and the law as previously stated. 

9. Using the above reframed statement as a basis, describe the process 
by which an electrified body attracts a body that is apparently unelectrified 
or neutral. 

10. State the principle of the equality of the quantities of the two electric- 
ities (generally known as the principle of the conservation of electricity). 
Recite the experimental basis for the principle. 

11. Is the electrification of a body by friction essentially an “‘abrading”’ 
operation, analogous to the removal of “dirt”? by rubbing or polishing? 
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That is, do you rub or abrade electricity from a body as you remove dirt? 
If not, what is the purpose of the rubbing? What is the evidence upon 
which your statements are based? 

12. Under what conditions are two quantities of electricity said to be 
equal? Is it necessary to define what we mean by equal quantities of 
electricity or is the meaning of equal quantities self-evident? 

13. State Coulomb’s law of force between small charged bodies. Express 
this law by means of aformula. How was Coulomb’s law first determined? 

14. a. A body moving through the air is acted on by the force of gravity 
and by a wind pressure. Is it allowable to calculate separately the accelera- 
tions produced by these forces and then to combine these vectorially (or to 
superpose them)? Why? 

b. The velocity of water from a nozzle varies approximately as the square 
root of the pressure inside. In the pipe line supplying a certain nozzle, 
there are two pumps inserted, each one increasing the pressure by 50 pounds 
per square inch. Is it allowable to calculate separately the nozzle velocity 
produced by each pump and then to add these to get the total velocity? 
Why? 

15. What is meant by the principle of the linear superposition of the elec- 
tric fields of charges? What is the evidence, or the nature of the evidence, 
upon which is based the principle of the superposition of electric fields? 

16. Assume that a straight conducting wire about 100 centimeters in 
length and at a great distance from other objects has been given a negative 
charge. How does the quantity of electricity per centimeter of length vary 
as the unit length under consideration is taken nearer and nearer to the end 
of the wire? Why? Explain in terms of the fundamental properties 
attributed to electrons. A qualitative rather than an exact quantitative 
statement of the variation is desired. 

17. Assume that the ends of the charged wire in exercise 16 are very 
sharply pointed. Account for the brush discharge which occurs at the 
points. 

18. When the question ‘‘ What is electricity?” is raised by the layman, 
what kind of an answer does the questioner invariably want? Is it reason- 
able to say that, since the type of answer desired cannot be given, our knowl- 
edge of electricity is inadequate or is in an unsatisfactory condition? If 
not, support your contention by citing four or five other queries relating to 
common everyday affairs which we rarely have the intellectual keeness 
or curiosity to raise, but which, if raised, would be answered in terms far 
less comprehensive than the answer which can be made to the query “‘What 
is electricity ?” 


CHAPTER III 


THE CALCULATION OF THE FORCES OF THE ELECTRO- 
STATIC FIELD 


TueMe: The primary meaning of the electrical quantities defined 
in this chapter is in terms of force. 


35. In the explanation of the experimental facts presented 
in the preceding chapter and in the working out of the engineering 
applications outlined at the end of the chapter, we are concerned 
very largely with the forces which act upon electric charges at 
various points in the field and with the work which these forces 
do as electricity moves or circulates in the field. The constant 
necessity of dealing with force and work in a precise quantitative 
way leads to the use of the terms and methods which we now 
proceed to introduce. 


36. The Unit of Electricity—the Coulomb.—It has been pre- 
viously stated that the law of force between two charges r centi- 
meters apart in an extended homogeneous medium, when 
expressed in the form of-an equation, takes the form 


f (repulsion) = eeu (4) 


in which the value of the constant k (which has arbitrarily been 
written in the denominator rather than in the numerator of the 
expression) depends upon the medium in which the charges are 
immersed, and upon the units in which force, length, and quantity 
of electricity are expressed. 

A very natural proceeding would be to select some medium as a 
standard medium, and to define the unit of electricity to be 
that quantity with which a very small body must. be charged so 
that, when placed in the standard medium at a distance of 1 
centimeter from a similar body charged with an equal quantity, 
the force of repulsion between the two will be 1 dyne. This is 
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the manner in which the original unit of electricity was defined. 
This is the unit of electricity in the electrostatic system of units— 
evacuated space being selected as the standard medium. For the 
unit quantity so defined, Coulomb’s law may be written: 


Q:Q. (E.S. units) (5) 
kyr? (em.) 
in which k, = 1 for evacuated space. 


f (repulsion in dynes) = 


As previously stated (Sec. 10), this electrostatic unit was 
subsequently found to be inconveniently small for measuring the 
quantities delivered by generators and batteries, and the so-called 
practical units were defined to be certain multiples of the original 
units. These definitions were equivalent to defining the unit 
of electricity in the practical system (subsequently named the 
coulomb) to be approximately 3 X 10° times as great as the 
electrostatic unit defined above, or were equivalent to defining 
the coulomb to be that quantity which will repell a like quantity 
at a distance of 1 centimeter with a force of approximately (3 x 
10°)? dynes or 9 X 10"! dyne-sevens.! 

Thus the first electrical unit of the practical system, the unit 
of electricity, is defined in terms of force in the following manner. 


36a. UNIT OF ELECTRICITY: THE COULOMB (Derinirion).— 
The unit of electricity, called the COULOMB, is that quantity of electricity 
with which a very small body must be charged so that, when placed in an 
evacuated space at unit distance (1 centimeter) from a similar body charged 
with an equal quantity, the force of repulsion between the bodies will be 
8.9892 x 1011 dyne-sevens (approximately 9 x 101! dyne-sevens). 


Coulomb’s law for the force between charged bodies when 
written in the units of the practical system takes the form, 


eats @Q:Q2 (coulombs) . ; 
f (repulsion in dyne-sevens) kr? one (6) 

1 The practical unit of electricity (the coulomb) was defined to be one- 
tenth as great as the electromagnetic unit. Since the ratio of the E.M. 
unit to the E.S. unit of electricity has been found by a long series of precise 
measurements to be 2.9982 < 101° (which value has also been obtained as the 
velocity of light, s, in centimeters per second), it follows that the coulomb is 
2.9982 < 10° times as great as the E.S. unit, and that the force of repulsion 
between two charges, each of 1 coulomb and 1 centimeter apart, would be 
8.9892 101! dyne-sevens. 
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37. Dielectric Constant and Specific Inductive Capacity 
(Derinitions).—The constant k appearing in the denominator 
of the expression for the force between charged bodies is called 
the dielectric constant of the medium or:substance in which the 
bodies are immersed. 

The value of k for the standard medium, evacuated space, 
when all the quantities are expressed in practical units is 
TO 1 
s? ~ 8.9802 x 10 7) 
This value is to be regarded as a value which was arbitrarily 
assigned in the defining of the practical units in terms of the 
original electrostatic and electromagnetic units. 

The relative dielectric constant k, of a substance—also called 
its specific inductive capacity—is defined as the ratio of its 
dielectric constant to the dielectric constant of the standard 
medium, evacuated space. (For air, k, has the value 1.00059.) 

In this text, the dielectric constant will not be used but will 
be discarded and will be replaced by the quantity, the permit- 
tivity of the medium, which we proceed to define. 


k= 


38. Permittivity of a Medium.—If we proceed to use Cou- 
lomb’s law as expressed by Hq. (6) to derive formulas for such 
quantities as the pull between charged plates, etc., we find that 
the factor k/4r appears in many of the formulas. Unfortu- 
nately, the factor 4% appears in many of the most frequently 
used formulas in a manner which has been characterized as 
puzzling or irrational. For example, the pull between two 
parallel plates oppositely charged with Q coulombs per square 
centimeter is found to be 


4 2 
- 2 dyne-sevens per sq. cm. 


This looks irrational because we expect z to appear only in prob- 
lems dealing with circles, cylinders, or spheres. An examination 
of the derivation of these formulas shows that the irrational 4x 
factors creep into the important and most frequently used equa- 
tions because of the manner in which the unit quantity of electric- 
ity and the subsequent units have been fixed by Kq. (6). It is 
evident that a simple expedient will suffice to banish the 47 
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from those equations involving the factor k. This expedient is 
to discard the dielectric constant / and to use a new constant, 
which we will call the permittivity of the medium, and will 


represent by the symbol p, and will define by the equation, 
al 8 
This means that Coulomb’s law will be written in the form: 


Q:Q2 (coulombs) Aes) 


An pr? (em.) 
in which the numerical value of the permittivity p, for the stand- 
ard medium, evacuated space, must be 


f (repulsion in dyne-sevens) = 


9 
Po (evacuated space) = ples 8.85 X 1074. (10) 


Ars? 


In other words, the irrational and objectionable 4r may be 
banished from the formulas most frequently used in engineering 
calculations by shifting it to a formula which is little used. The 
attempt to explain the appearance of the 47 in Eq. (9) can never 
be perplexing in the same sense that it is perplexing in the case 
of the formule to be subsequently developed. The 47 appears 
in Eq. (9) because we deliberately put it there, and we put it 
there to escape what Heaviside has termed an eruption of 47s in 
subsequent equations. For the present, then, the permittivity 
may be defined as follows: 


38a. PERMITTIVITY (Derinitrion).—By the permittivity of a medium 
is meant the value of the constant p, appearing in the denominator of 
Eq. (9) for the force between two charged bodies immersed in the medium— 
po, the value for free space, being 8.85 & 10714. 


In the subsequent pages we propose to express Coulomb’s 
inverse square law by Eq. (9), and we propose to use the per- 
mittivity p rather than the dielectric constant k in all formulas. 


38b. RELATIVE PERMITTIVITY (Derinit1on).—The relative per- 
mittivity p, of a substance is defined as the ratio of the permittivity of the 
substance to the permittivity of the standard medium, free space. (For air, 
p, has the value 1.00059.) 


The relative permittivity of any substance is, of course, equal 
to its relative dielectric constant or its specific inductive capacity. 
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39. Electric Intensity at a Point——The region surrounding 
charged bodies, or, in general, any region in which a charged test 
body experiences a mechanical force because of its charge, is 
called an electric field. A method of describing and specifying 
the properties of an electric field, or of comparing two fields, is 
necessary. The method suggests itself of exploring the field 
with a small test body containing a test charge Q,, of known 
magnitude and sign, thereby obtaining the magnitude and direc- 
tion of the force f which the test body experiences from point to 
point. This force f is proportional to the charge Q, on the test 
body, provided the test body and the charge Q, on it are so small 
that their introduction into the field does not (by induction) 
cause any appreciable alteration of the original distribution of 
the charges on the conductors in the field.? If, therefore, the 


2The reason for this proviso that the test charge shall be small is as 
follows: If a charged test body is brought into a field in which there are 
conducting bodies, the test body experiences forces from two sets of charges; 
first, from the set of charges giving rise to the original field; second, from the 
set of charges which are induced on the conductors by 
the charge of the test body. For example, if the small, 
S positively charged test sphere S of Fig. 9a is brought into 
{ the vicinity of the large conducting body A, the test 
sphere S experiences a pull toward A even though all 
tests show A to be quite neutral when the test sphere S 
is removed. ‘This is because the charge on the test body 
(by induction) brings about a redistribution of the elec- 
Fic. 9a.—Charge trons of the large conductor A, by attracting the 
an by the test electrons toward the end of A nearest to the test 
body. In describing the electric field we desire to 
eliminate from consideration the forces arising from the second group and 
to specify the forces due to the original set of charges. This is readily 
accomplished by imagining the small test body to have a very small (infini- 
testimal) charge, because the forces experienced by the test body vary in the 
following way with the size of the test charge Q,; 


Force from original charges = KQ.Q, 
Force from induced charges = K,Q/? 


in which, K and kK, represent constants whose values depend upon such 
factors as the configuration of the conductors and the location of the test 
charge. 


Therefore, f = KQ.Q: + K1Q? 
oa j, = KQe + Ki (11) 


By making the test charge small enough, the value of the second term in the 
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force f is divided by Q;, a quantity is obtained whose value is 
independent of the magnitude of the test charge used on the 
exploring body. The quantity, or the quotient f/Q:, which 
represents the force which would be exerted by the original 
charges of the field upon unit charge at a point, occurs so fre- 
quently in calculations and discussions that it is a great conven- 
ience to have a name for it. It is called the electric intensity at 
the point, and is defined as follows: 


39a. ELECTRIC INTENSITY AT A POINT (Derrnirion). —The electric 
intensity at a point P in an electric field is defined to be a vector quantity 
F whose direction and magnitude are the same as the direction and magni- 
tude of the force which the original distribution of charges giving rise to the 
field would exert on a unit positive charge if it were placed at the point P. 


The above definition when written in the form of an equation 


takes the form: 


_ f (dyne-sevens) 
F (dyne-sevens per coulomb) = ae canines (12) 
f (dyne-sevens) 


F ‘(volts per cm.) = Q: (coulombs) ~ 


Briefly, the electric intensity at a point is the force in dyne- 
sevens exerted upon the test body per coulomb of electricity upon 
the test body. To visualize the properties of an electric field, 
we think of the magnitude and direction of the electric intensity 
at numerous points throughout the field. This leads us to think 
of the electric intensity as a vector quantity whose magnitude and 
direction are functions of the position of a point which we move 
about in the field, and in abbreviated fashion we then speak of 
the electric intensity as a vector point function—(a vector whose 
magnitude and direction is a function of the position of the point 
in the field). 

To visualize the direction of the vectors from point to point in 
the field, it is very helpful to map out the field by means of a 
system of lines of electric intensity in the manner described and 
illustrated in Sec. 94. 


(12) 


right member of Eq. (11) can be made negligibly small in comparison with 
the first term; the value of the first term is independent of the value of the 
test charge. 
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39b. LINES AND TUBES OF ELECTRIC INTENSITY (Denrinirions).— 
A line of electric intensity is a curve in the electric field such that the tangent 
at every point is in the direction of the force which would be exerted upon a 
small test charge at that point. The positive direction along a line of inten- 
sity is defined to be that direction in which a positive test charge would move. 

A tube of electric intensity is the tubular surface formed by all the lines of 
electric intensity which can be passed through points of the boundary 
of any smali area in the field. 


39c. Unit of Electric Intensity (Derinition).—The electric 
intensity at a point is said to be unity if a test body when placed at 
the point experiences a force of one dyne-seven per coulomb of charge 
upon the test body. The natural name for the unit is the “dyne- 
seven per coulomb.” Another name for this same unit ts the “volt 
per centimeter.” 

The name universally used for the unit of electric intensity is 
the volt per centimeter. The origin and the significance of this 
name are explained in Sec. 52. The names volt per centimeter 
and dyne-seven per coulomb mean the same thing. 


40. Mechanical Force Acting upon a Charge in a Field (Drpuc- 
TION).—From the manner in which the electric intensity has been 
defined, it follows that the mechanical force f exerted by the 
original charges of the field on a concentrated charge Q situated 
at a point where the electric intensity is F is expressed by the 
equation 


f (dyne-sevens) = QF (coulombs, volts per cm.). (13) 


41. The Electric Intensities in the Field of a Single Concen- 
trated Charge (Depuction).—If the field is due to a single con- 
centrated charge, the electric intensity at any specified point P 
in the field may be calculated directly from the definition of 
electric intensity, for if a small, positively charged test body is 
placed at the point P the force acting on it may be calculated 
from Coulomb’s law. Let the concentrated charge be repre- 
sented by Q and the charge on the test body by Q,, and let r 
represent the distance from the charge to the point P, then, 


_ 2 


depr® 


i) 
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The electric intensity F is the force per unit charge and is equal 


to f/Q:, or 


F (volts per centimeter) = @ (coulombs) | 


Anpr? (cm.) 


(14) 


F is directed radially away from the charge Q if Q is a positive 
charge. 

No electric charge that we know of is concentrated at a point. 
This equation can be used, however, with very small errors for 
charges on small bodies when the distance r is large compared 
with the dimensions of the body. It may be demonstrated by 
the methods outlined in succeeding sections that, when the 
charge is uniformly distributed over the surface of a sphere, the 
electric intensity at any point outside the sphere is the same as 
though the charge were concentrated at the center. 


42. The Calculation of Electric Intensities in the Field of Two 
or More Concentrated Charges.—From the principle governing 
the addition of electric forces (Sec. 30a), namely, that the force 
on a test body due to two or more concentrated charges is found to 
coincide with the force which is calculated by assuming that each 
concentrated charge exerts the same force as if it alone were in 
the field, it follows that the electric intensity at a point P which 
is at the distance rj, rz, 73, etc. from the charges Q:, Q2, Qs is 


F equals the vector sum, ilo ae os a a +|. (15) 
In this equation, the quantities within the bracket are directed 
quantities, having the directions Q,P, Q2P, Q3P, etc. The sum 
is the vector sum, to be obtained by the geometrical addition of 
the individual intensities or vectors. A simple method of addi- 
tion is the triangle construction or the parallelogram construction. 
These constructions may be carried out to scale on a drawing 
board, or the required vector may be calculated by use of trigo- 
nometry. Either of these methods becomes tedious, however, 
when a large number of vectors are to be added, and the following 
method may then be used to advantage: 

Choose three mutually perpendicular axes, such as the familiar 
X, Y, and Z axes of the Cartesian coordinate system. The 
following work can often be made very simple by choosing the 
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axes carefully. Next resolve each vector which is to be added 
into three components, one parallel to each axis. Then all the 
components along the X axis may be added algebraically to get 
the X component of the resultant. Likewise, all the Y compo- 
nents are added to get the Y component of the resultant, and the 
same with the Z components. Then having the three com- 
ponents of the resultant, we may easily find the resultant itself. 
This method is illustrated in the next paragraph. 


43. The Calculation of Electric Intensities in the Field of Charges Which 
Are Distributed in a Known Manner (Drpuction).—When it is desired to 
calculate the electric intensity at a point, and the distance from the point to 
the charged body is not large compared to the dimensions of the body, it 
cannot be assumed without serious error that the total charge is concentrated 
at some one point, and the following method must be used. Let the total 
space containing the charge be divided up into small volumes, each one so 
small that the charge within it may be considered as concentrated at some 


Fie. 10.—Intensity due to the charge on a ring. 


point within that volume. Then we have a number of concentrated charges 
to be dealt with as in the preceding paragraph. Instead of a small number 
of charges, however, we have a very large number and the additions of the 
components are usually carried out by integration. This is illustrated by 
the following problem: 

Assume that a charge of q coulombs per linear centimeter is distributed 
along a fine wire bent into a circle of radius a (Fig. 10). The electric inten- 
sity at a point P which lies on the axis of the circle at a distance b centimeters 
from the plane of the circle is to be calculated. When the distance b is not 
large compared to a, all of the charge cannot be considered as concentrated 
at one point. Let s represent the distance around the circle measured from 
some arbitrarily chosen point, and let ds represent a very short section of the 
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wire. The charge on this section is q(ds). It may be considered as a 
concentrated charge. It produces an electric intensity at P equal to 


q(ds) 
es 4rp(a? + b?) 

and the direction is along the line through P and ds. To add this vector 
to the intensities due to the other short segments of the wire the method 
previously outlined is used. Choose the axis of the circle as the X axis of 
the three-axis system and let the Y and Z axes then be laid off perpendicular 
to this and to each other. Add the X components of the intensities first. 
The X component of the intensity dF is 


# q(ds) b ; 
4np(a? + 6?) ./q2 +b? 
is the cosine of the angle between dF and the X axis. The X 


dF, 


since 


b 
Va? +b? 
component of the resultant is then the summation of these small com- 
ponents for all sections of the wire from s = o tos = 2za, or 

ee: ‘lige: bq(ds) A 2mabg. QO, (16) 

a 0 ©4rp(a2 + b2)3% ~— 4rp(a? + b2)32 4p r3 

It is evident from the symmetry of the arrangement that the Y component 
and the Z component of the resultant will both be zero. Therefore, no 
integrations need be carried out to determine the Y and Z components. 
The advantage gained by making one of the axes coincide with the axis of 
the circle is evident. The resultant electric intensity at P is equal to the 
X component and is given by the expression above. 


44. The Electric Intensities at Which Insulating Materials 
Fail (to Insulate).—In the continued building up of the charges 
giving rise to the field (as by the continued operation of a static 
machine), a stage is eventually reached at which the insulating 
material (air, oil, wood, paraffin, glass, etc.) separating the 
charged conductors fails to insulate. The failure, or breakdown, 
or puncture, of the insulating medium is indicated by the forma- 
tion of a brush discharge or by the passage of an electric spark. 
This failure is explained in terms of the electron theory as 
follows: As the charges upon the conductors become. larger and 
larger, the forces acting on the free electrons in the insulating 
materials become greater and greater. Under these forces 
the free electrons experience an acceleration (to their normal 
velocity of thermal agitation) which is proportional to the force. 
As this acceleration becomes greater and greater, the velocities 
acquired by the electrons in the short path between collisions 
with molecules becomes greater and greater. Finally, at an 
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electric intensity which is fairly definite for any insulating 
material, such as glass, the few free electrons acquire such high 
velocities that upon colliding with neutral molecular or atomic 
structures they tear away the more easily detachable electrons, 
thus giving rise to an increased number of free electrons. This 
destructive process rapidly increases the supply of free electrons, 
and thus a conducting channel or path is formed through the 
insulating material. The intense destructive bombardment 
results in sufficient heat to char a path through wood and melt 
a channel through glass. 

44a, DISRUPTIVE ELECTRIC INTENSITY OR DIELECTRIC 
STRENGTH (Derrnirron).—The electric intensity at which an insulating 
material fails or breaks down is called the DISRUPTIVE ELECTRIC 


INTENSITY, or the DIELECTRIC STRENGTH, of the material. Dielec- 
tric strength is expressed in VOLTS PER CENTIMETER. 


The electric intensities at which a few insulating materials 
fail are listed in the following table. 


44b. Dielectric Strength of Insulating Materials. 


Dielectric strength 
Material (peak), kilovolts per 
centimeter 
ALPE Tt OR I eo RN ee ORE EC ee 30 
ANTON CUKS [DOG D betters ch cx tnd Catt es et eS iets Tab Bd ols O-A-ed tre . 210 
Glasstvecs emit Mee ee Rec ee pee 90-300 
iRoncelaineee ene ee ee ee ere 130-200 
Gutta percha.jee sis same a ate ee ea 80-200 
Vulcanizedsrubberst sees seen eae ae ae rere me 150-300 
Mineraltoilsa(transtonimen) se snt aren een 150-350 
INDI Canees cats 8 GORE.” Leese eee Saas gees ae oe pen Pen 400-800 
Impresnated paper sacmak ace ee eee ee re 120-200 
Warnished cambrie: whey. scat one on Meera ue 280-500 
Husedsqwarta: Ae hte cooi ee ee Eee 300 


45. The Importance of a Scheme for Specifying the Potential 
Energy of a Field Due to the Presence of a Charge.—Electric 
machines and appliances are devices in which work is done by 
reason of the motion of electric charges under the action of the 
forces of an electric field. Itis evident, therefore, that the calcu- 
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lations of electric intensities play an important réle, not only in 
connection with the development and design of electric insulators, 
but also in the explanation of the properties of machines and 
appliances, and in problems relating to the work done by machines. 
Now in every transaction of work there are, under the Newtonian 
mechanics, two forces involved—Newton’s action and reaction. 
We will find that we can regard the electrostatic force between 
segregated charges as one of the two forces involved in every 
movement of electric charge. If a charge moves in a direction 
against the electrostatic force of the field—for example, if two 
unlike charges are pulled away from each other, or if two like 
charges are pushed toward each other—some external agent is 
doing work against the electrostatic force. The work so done 
against the electrostatic force is conceived to become the energy 
of configuration, or the potential energy, of the system of charges, 
because if the charge is permitted to move in the reverse direction 
(or with the electrostatic force), the electrostatic force will do an 
equal amount of work against other forces. 

We now propose ‘to describe a scheme for measuring and 
specifying the amount of work a system of charges is capable of 
doing as the system changes from its actual state to any other, 
due to the movement of charges in the field; or, in other words, a 
scheme for specifying the energy which the system possesses. 
It will be found that one of the great merits of the scheme is the 
manner in which it facilitates the calculation of electric intensities. 


46. Propositions Relating to the Work Which Is Done in Mov- 
ing a Body from One Point to Another in the Field of Attracting 
Centers Having Spherically Symmetrical Properties.—In the 
gravitational field of the sun, or in the electric field of a con- 
centrated charge, the force on a test body at any point P is along 
a line drawn through the point P and the attracting or repelling 
center O. The attracting center, moreover, has spherically 
symmetrical properties. That is to say, the magnitude of the 
force on a given body at a given distance from the center is the 
same for all lines radiating from the center. 

Let us compute the work which must be done against such a 
system of forces by an external agent in moving a small, positive 
test charge Q; as the test charge moves from a point A to a point 
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B in the field of a concentrated positive charge Q located at the 
fixed point O of Fig. 11. Let the radial distances OA and OB be 
represented by 7; and 72, respectively. Let the test charge move 
from A to B along any path whatsoever. 


Fic. 11.—Centrally dtecind forces. 


Let / represent distance measured along the path in the 
direction of motion from some arbitrarily chosen 
point in the path. 

Then dl represents the increment in this distance as the 
charge moves over a short segment of the path. 
Also, let f represent the magnitude of the radially directed 
electrostatic force at the element dl. 
(f,l) represent the angle between i and dl in the direction 
of integration. 
r and r + dr represent the distance of the test body from O at the 
beginning and end of dl. 


Then 
eae 
COs (f,) axa dl 
eu, 
| Step 


The component of this force in the direction of movement along 
dl is 


feos (fl) = gt S. 


The work done by an external agent against this force as the 
body moves the length dl is 
=f ea Gl = Soe ees 


~ Arpr® dl  Awpr? 
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That is, the work done by the agent as the test charge moves 
from the surface of a sphere of radius r (described about O as a 
center) to the surface of a sphere of radius r + dr is the same 
whether the test charge moves from one spherical surface to the 
other along the short radial path in the direction of the centrally 
directed force, or along some more lengthy straight path making 
any angle with the force. 

The total work W done by the external agent against the elec- 
trostatic force f on the test charge Q; as it moves from A to B 
is the value of the following line-integral: 


l 
ees i “f cos (f,]) dl. (17) 
Dy : 

To evaluate this integral, imagine a great number of spherical 
surfaces described about O as a center, each sphere of slightly 
greater radius than the preceding, and consider the following 
propositions relating to the total work done as the test charge 
moves from A to B. 

1. Any path from A to B splits up into elementary lengths each 
one of which leads from a spherical surface to a surface of slightly 
larger or slightly smaller radius. 

2. The work done as the test charge moves from any one of 
these spherical surfaces to the next surface is independent of the 
path traversed. : 

3. By sketching in a few paths, it may be seen that any path 
which leads from A to B crosses from each surface to the next _ 
smaller surface an odd number of times for surfaces of radius 
between r; and ro. If the path passes between any surfaces of 
radius larger than 7; or smaller than re, it crosses between these 
surfaces an even number of times. 

From the above propositions it may be seen that, no matter 
what path the test charge may traverse in getting from the point 
A on the sphere of radius 7; to the point B on the sphere of radius 
72, the net amount of work done by the agent against the forces 
of the field is the same as if the test charge had moved radially 
inward from the spherical surface of radius r; to that of radius re. 

Therefore, Eq. (17) yields the following result: 


W (joules) = 3 fe — QQ: [: aS 4 (18) 


Arpr? a Arp T2 Vy 
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The following proposition, therefore, characterizes the mode 
of space variation of the forces of the field. 


46a. WORK PROPOSITION 1.—In a field of CENTRALLY DIRECTED 
FORCES HAVING SPHERICALLY SYMMETRICAL PROPERTIES, the 
work done in moving a given body from a point A to a point B, or the line- 
integral from A to B of the force on the body, is independent of the path 
followed by the body in moving from A to B, and depends only upon the 
distances 7; and r. of the end points of the path from the attracting (or 
repelling) center. 


Imagine the body in Fig. 11 to move from a point A, to a point 
B, along one path and then back to A, along any other path, 
thereby traversing a closed loop. Since the work done in 
moving the body from B; to A; is equal but of opposite sign to 
that in moving the body from A, to By, the net work done in 
traversing the closed loop is zero. The following is therefore, an 
alternative way of stating the above proposition: 


46b. Work Proposition 1A.—In a field of centrally directed 
forces having spherically symmetrical properties, the work done 
in moving a given body around any closed loop, or the line-integral 
of the force on a body as it moves around any loop, ts zero. 

It should be noticed that this property of the electrostatic 
and gravitational fields, namely, that the work done upon a 
given test body as it moves from one fixed point to another is 
independent of the path, is due not to the fact that the force 
_ varies inversely as the square of the distance from the attracting 
center, but to the fact that the attracting center has spherically 
symmetrical properties. The work done between two points 
would be independent of the path, even if the force varied 
inversely as the third power, or any other power, of the distance. 


47. The Line-integral of a Distributed Vector. Circuitation 
(Derinitions).—The integrand in Eq. (17) of Sec. 46 consists 
of the product of an elementary length of the line multiplied by 
the component of a vector quantity (the force) parallel to the 
path at the point—the tangential component of the force. 
Integrals of this kind are called line-integrals of the vector quantity, 
or simply line-integrals. Since many of the more important 
laws and calculations relating to vector fields pertain to two 
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integrals—(qa) line-integrals of the distributed vector, and (b) 
surface-integrals of the distributed vector—we proceed to 
describe and illustrate in some detail the operations involved in 
taking a line-integral. (Surface-integrals will be discussed in 
Sec. 84.) 

By a vector field is meant a region in which some vector 
quantity V has a definite direction and magnitude at every point 
in the field. A line-integral deals with a given line in a vector 
field. Not only must the line be definitely laid out, but one 
direction along this line must be arbitrarily specified as the 
direction in which the line is to be traversed in taking the integral. 
The specified direction may be indicated by an arrow, and may 
be referred to either as the arrow direction, or as the specified 
direction, or as the AB direction. 

The sum which results from the following mathematical opera- 
tions is called the (value of the) line-integral of the distributed 
vector V in the arrow direction along the specified line, and the 
process is called the operation of finding the line-integral of the 
vector V. 


Operation 1.—Divide the line into segments each so short 
that the component of the vector 
V which is tangential to the 
segment (namely, Vcos(V,l)) has 
substantially the same value at all 
points of any one segment. Let dl 
represent the length of such an 
elementary segment (see Fig. 12). 


Fie. 12.—Line-integral. 


Operation 2.—Compute the value 
of the product Vecos(V,/)dl for each segment of the line. In this 
product, 

V represents the value of the vector at points of the segment. 

(Vl) represents the angle between the direction of the V vector 
and the specified direction of integration along the segment. 

It is to be noted that cos(V,/) may be positive or negative, 
depending on whether the angle (V,/) is less than, or greater than, 
a right angle. The product Vcos(V,l) gives the component of 
V which is tangential to the line of integration (the tangential 
component). This product is positive when the tangential 
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component points in the arrow direction along the line, and 
negative when it points oppositely. 


Operation 3.—Take the algebraic sum S; of all the products 
thus formed. This sum is the (value of the) line-integral of 
the distributed vector V in the specified direction over the 
specified line. 

In those cases in which the value of the line-integral may be 
computed by the methods of the calculus, its value is expressed 
by the following integral equation: 


1 = 
Stee aie “Y cos (V,Idl (19) 
l4 


in which 

V and (V,l) have been defined above. 

l represents distance measured along the path of integration in 
the specified direction of integration from some arbitrarily chosen 
origin in the path. 

dl represents the increment in this distance as a short segment 
of the path is traversed in the specified direction. 

l,, the lower limit, and 

lz, the upper limit (namely, the ccordinates of the end points 
of the path), are so taken that the arrow direction is from point 
A to point B; that is, l, has the lower algebraic value and lI; 
the higher. 

Illustrative examples of the application of Eq. (19) to specific 
problems in which the equation of the path of integration is 
known have been worked out in Sec. 53. 

When we think of a body as moving along the line of integra- 
tion, and regard the driving force which acts on the body at each 
point of the line as the distributed vector, then the line-integral 
of the force gives the work done on the body in moving it from 
one terminus of the path to the other. Another illustration of 
the application of the line-integral of a veetor quantity may be 
taken from the less familiar vector field obtained by imagining 
the vectors which represent the velocities of the fluid at innumer- 
able fixed points within a body of moving water. If the velocity 
is uniform in direction and magnitude, as indicated in Fig. 13, 
the line-integral of the velocity vector around any complete 
circuit may be seen to be zero. If, however, the velocities are 
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as indicated in Fig. 14, in which we have represented the veloci- 
ties in a whirlpool or in a whirling bucket of water the line- 
integral around any closed paths (circuit) is not zero. The 
line-integral of velocity around a closed path in a body of water 
appears to measure the whirlpool effect, or it partly describes 
the character of the flow. 

In the statement of propositions relating to line-integrals, the 
following term, introduced by Heaviside, will be found very 
useful. 


= 


NEY/ 


— 


<— 
Fig. 13.—Uniform flow in water. Fig. 14.—Whirling flow in water. 


47a. CIRCUITATION OF A VECTOR (Derinit1on).—By the circuita- 
tion of a distributed vector is meant the (value of the) line-integral of the 
vector around a CLOSED curve. By the operation of circuitation is meant 
the operation of finding the value of this line-integral. 


Thus, Proposition 1A of the preceding section may be stated 
in the form, 
47b. LINE-INTEGRAL PROPOSITION 1A.—In any field of centrally 


directed vectors having spherically symmetrical properties, the CIRCUITA- 
TION of the vector is zero for all closed loops. 


48. The Potential at a Point—The work done against the 
forces of the field per unit charge carried by the test body of Sec. 
46 is W/Q;. From Eq. (18) it is 

i (joules per coulomb) = a [= — *|: (20) 

The work done by the external agent against the electrostatic 
forces of the field per unit charge upon a test body is seen to 
depend upon only three things, the magnitude of the charge Q 
which sets up the field, and the distances from the charge Q of 
the beginning A and the end B of the path. It is quite independ- 
ent of the path followed by the charge in traveling from A to B. 

Now the expression for the work done against the electrostatic 
forces takes a very simple form, if the test body is conceived to 
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start from a point at an infinite distance from the charge Q and 
to move up to a point whose distance from Q is r._ In this case, 
1/r; in Eq. (20) is zero, and the expression for the work done 
against the electrostatic force per unit charge on the test body 
becomes 

Q 


Arpr 


a. (joules per coulomb) = (21) 
That is to say, the work done against the electrostatic force per 
unit charge carried by a test body which starts from a region so 
remote that the forces are negligibly small and moves up to any 
point in the field depends only upon the magnitude of the charge Q 
and the distance r of the end point of the path from the charge Q. 

The quantity (or the quotient) W/Q,, which appears in Kq. 
(21) and which represents the work done in bringing a test 
charge into the field from a region infinitely remote, has a definite 
numerical value for every point in the field of a given charge or 
a given distribution of charges. This quantity occurs so often 
in calculations and discussions pertaining to the work which is 
done when charges move in an electric field and in calculations 
pertaining to the potential energy of the field by reason of the 
location of the charges, that it is a great convenience to have a 
short name for it. It is called the (value of) the potential 
(function) at the point.* This is shortened to the potential at 
the point, and it is invariably represented by the symbol EL. 
The definition of potential will then be as follows. 


48a. POTENTIAL AT A POINT. (Derinition).—The POTENTIAL at 
a point P in an electric field is, defined to be equal to the algebraic value 
of the work which would be done AGAINST the electrostatic forces of 
the original distribution of charges giving rise to the field, in bringing a 
unit positive charge to the point P from a region infinitely remote from 
the charges. 


Written as an equation, this definition takes the form: 


AW = *(youles) 
H (volts) = Q; (coulombs) 22) 
Ip 
or E (volts):= = ih 3. cos (f, Ddl. (23) 


3 The name potential was applied to this point function in 1828 by Grorar 
GREEN in his paper An Essay on the Application of Mathematical Analysis 
to the Theories of Electricity and Magnetism, 


© 
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From this definition, it follows that points at a great distance 
from the charges giving rise to the field are said to be at zero 
potential. If positive work has to be done against the electro- 
static forces in bringing a positive test charge up to the point 
(that is, if the test charge must be pushed up by an external 
agent), the potential at the point is a positive quantity. On the 
other hand, if negative work is done against the electrostatic 
forces in bringing the test charge up to a point (that is, if the 
electrostatic forces will pull the test charge up to the point against 
resisting forces), the potential of the point is negative. This 
is the case when the charges of the field are negative, or it is 
generally the case for points in the immediate vicinity of the 
large negative charges of the field. 

To visualize the properties of an electric field, we may repre- 
sent, by the equipotential surface diagrams described in Sec. 94, 
the value of the potential at numerous points throughout the 
field. We accordingly speak of the potential as a scalar point 
function—a quantity having magnitude but not direction, whose 
value is a function of the position of the point in the field. 


48b. Unit of Potential (Derinition).—The potential at a 
point is said to be unity (or one volt) if the work done against the 
electrostatic forces in bringing a positive test charge to the point 
from an infinitely remote point ts one joule per coulomb of test charge. 
The descriptive name of this unit is the “joule per coulomb,” but a 
short name, the “‘volt,” has been applied to it. 


49. Potential Increase: Potential Difference——The terms 
potential increase, potential difference, and potential drop denote 
quantities which differ in no respect from potential, save that 
the first three terms are defined in terms of the work done 
between end points both of which are in the field, while for the 
fourth term one of the end points is infinitely remote. 


49a. POTENTIAL INCREASE (Derrnition).—The POTENTIAL 
INCREASE ALONG A PATH FROM A POINT A TOA POINT Bis defined 
to be equal to the algebraic value of work which would be done AGAINST 
the electrostatic forces due to the original distribution of charges giving rise 
to the field, in moving a unit positive charge from A to B along the path. 
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The above definition, when written as an equation, takes the 
form 


_ W_ (joules) 
AE( volts) = Oueoulem nn) (24) 
or ya De 4 cos (f, 2)dl. (25) 


In this defining equation, W represents the work done against 
the electrostatic forces of the field as the test charge moves from 
A to B, and AE represents the potential increase from A to B. 

It has been shown (Sec. 46) that the work done against the 
electrostatic forces in carrying a charge from A to B is the same 
along one path as along any other. Now the path from an 
infinitely remote point to point B may be made to consist of a 
path from the remote region to A plus any path from A to B. 
Obviously, then, the potential increase from A to B is equal to 
the potential at B minus the potential at A. The potential 
increase from A to B is an algebraic quantity; that is, it may have 
a positive or a negative value. 


ABCA t0.B) he oe (25a) 


49c. Potential Difference (Derrinition).—When it is not 
necessary to specify which point is at the higher potential, the 
absolute value of the result of subtracting one potential from another 
ts called the “potential difference” between the two points. 


‘Potential drop from A to B”’ as defined and used in much of 
the literature is the negative of the potential increase as defined 
above. 


50. Physical Significance of Potential—The work which a 
system is capable of doing by reason of a change in the configura- 
tion of its parts is called its energy of configuration, or its potential 
energy. There is, therefore, an appropriateness in potential 
as a name for the quantity W/Q,, since a knowledge of the values 
of W/Q: for points in a field enables us to compute the work 
which would be done by the electrostatic forces if the configura- 
tion of the system of charges changes by reason of the movement 
of a charge from one point to another. 
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The expression, the potential at a point, is frequently misleading 
to a beginner. It frequently conveys the notion that the 
potential at a point is something which is inherent in, or whose 
value is determined by, the conditions peculiar to the region 
(medium) in the immediate vicinity of the point in question. 
‘The impression frequently prevails that the value of the potential 
at a point may be determined by tests conducted at or in the 
immediate vicinity of the point. Such is not the case. The 
value of the potential at a point can only be determined by 
traveling (in imagination) with a test body from the point in 
question to a region in which the forces become vanishingly 
small, in order to determine the work done by the forces during 
the journey.. The operation involved in finding the potential 
is in striking contrast to that involved in finding the electric 
intensity. The electric intensity at a point is the force per 
coulomb which a test charge experiences at the point. It may 
be determined by tests made at the point. On the other hand, 
to determine the value of the potential at the point, the values 
of the force at many points along a line must be determined by 
test or by calculation, and from these data the work done against 
these forces must be calculated. The work is calculated by 
integrating or summing up (as in Sec. 46) the amounts of work 
done upon unit charge as it moves by small steps along the line.® 

51. Potential is the Negative of the Line-integral of Electric 
Intensity.—The potential at a point is the work which would be 
done against the electrostatic forces of the field in bringing a unit 

4 If we are attempting to account for the forces experienced by bodies in 
terms of the state of a medium (an ether), we conceive that a statement as 
to the value of the electric intensity at a point conveys information as to the 
state of the medium at the point. On the other hand, a statement of the 
value of the potential gives absolutely no information about the state of 
the medium at the point, but it conveys information as to the state of 
affairs along a line in the medium. 

& An inspection of this operation will show that it also has the following 
significance. Imagine a belt charged with 1 coulomb of positive electricity 
per centimeter of length to extend from any end point in the field to an infin- 
itely remote point along any path in which it is constrained to move (but 
without friction). Then the potential at the end point is equal to the force 
with which the belt must be held in order to keep the electrostatic forces 
from starting it to slide along the path. 
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positive charge from a remote region to the point. Nowthe 
work done against the electrostatic forces in carrying the charge 
along a path is the negative of the line-integral along the path of 
the electrostatic force on a unit positive charge. But the electro- 
static force on a unit positive charge at a point has been called 
the electric intensity at the point. Therefore, the following 
relation exists between potential and electric intensity. 


5la. The potential at a point P in the field of specified charges is the 
negative of the line-integral of the electric intensity along a path extending 
from a point A which is infinitely remote from the charges to the point P. 


1 
B (volts) = = i F cos (F, Ddl, (26) 
ly 


in which 
F represents the electric intensity over the elementary length dl, 
and 
(fl) is the angle between the direction of integration along 
the length dl and the direction of the electric intensity. 


The line-integral relation between potential and electric 
intensity which is expressed in Hq. (26) is obtained at once by 
noting that in the defining equation for potential (Eq. (23) the 
factor f/Q, is the electric intensity. 

In like manner, it follows from Eq. (24) defining potential 
increase that: 


15b. The potential increase from a point A to a point B is the negative 
of the line-integral of the electric intensity along a path from A to B. 


1 
ISCO i ”P cos (F,))dl. (27) 
ly 


52. Potential Gradient and Electric Intensity—Since poten- 
tial increase is the negative of the line-integral of electric 
intensity, then, inversely, the component of the electric intensity 
along any line is the negative of the rate of increase of the 
potential along the line. In other words, upon removing the 
integration sign from Hq. (27) it becomes 


dH = — F cos (F,l)dl 


di 


or F.cos #1.) = ar 


(28) 
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Now the rate of increase with distance of any specified quantity 
which is a function of distancé is always called the gradient of the 
quantity. Potential gradient, for example, is defined as follows: 


52a. (Durinition).—By the POTENTIAL GRADIENT IN A SPECIFIED 
DIRECTION at a point P in an electric field is meant the rate at the point P 
at which the potential INCREASES with distance measured in the specified 
direction. 


The potential gradient in a given direction at a point, for example, 
along a line parallel to the X axis, is represented by the symbol 
grad, LH. 


crad, H (volts per cm.) = a (defining grad, E). (29) 
From Eqs. (28) and (29), 
OF 
k= ann —grad, EH. (30) | 


That is to say, 


52b. Ata point in the electric field, the component of the electric intensity 
in a speci‘ied direction is the negative of the potential gradient in that 
direction. 


When the specified direction is directly opposite to the direction 
of the intensity vector at the point, the gradient is a maximum, 
being equal in value to the electric intensity at the point. To 
distinguish this maximum value from its components, we may 
call it the vector potential gradient, and may represent it by the 
symbol grad E,—without subscript. 


52c. (DEFINITION).—By the VECTOR POTENTIAL GRADIENT at 
a point P is meant vector drawn in the direction in which the potential 
INCREASES at the maximum rate, and having a value equal to this maxi- 
mum rate of increase of potential with distance. 


grad H = \ar| = —F. (31) 


This equation is a vector equation; all the previous equations 
have dealt with the components, and are to be regarded as alge- 
braic equations. 

The negative sign appears in Eq. (81), or the potential gradient 
is a vector oppositely directed to the electric intensity vector, 
because the potential increases (that is, work is done against 
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the electrostatic forces), when the test charge is moved against 
the electric intensity. 

It is evident that the potential gradient in a specified direction 
(as previously defined) is the component of the vector (grad EF) 
in that direction. 


grad, H is the X component of grad E. (32) 


52d. Unit of Potential Gradient (Dmrinition).—The potential 
gradient at a point is unity if the potential at the point increases 
with distance at the rate of 1 volt per centimeter. The name of the 
unit is the “volt per centimeter.” 


The manner in which the name for the unit of electric intensity 
was derived should now be clear. The two quantities electric 
. intensity and potential were defined years before special names 
were coined for the units in which these quantities are measured. 
When special names were coined for the units, the name, volt, 
was assigned to the unit of potential. From this it follows that 
the name of the unit of potential gradient would be the volt per 
centimeter, and then, since the electric intensity is numerically 
equal to the potential gradient, the same name was applied 
to the unit of intensity. These relations are summarized in the 
following table: 


62e. Relation between Potential and Electric Intensity. 


Names of the units 


Quantity Definition 
Descriptive | Specially coined 
Potential yas cee Work done on| Joules per cou- | Volt 
unit charge lomb 
Potential gradient....}| Work done per| Joules per cm. | Volts per cm. 
em. on unit| per coulomb 
charge 
Electric intensity..... Force on unit | Dyne-sevensper| Volts per cm. 
charge coulomb 


53. Attention to Signs in Taking Line-integrals.—In taking line-integrals, 
the proper attention to directicns and to algebraic signs is a matter of much 
importance. In the simpler cases, the proper sign for the final result can 
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often be obtained by an inspection which is independent of the mathematical 
work, but in the more complicated cases the mathematical work must be 
depended upon for the correct sign. We will, therefore, illustrate the 
method of applying Eq. (26) for the potential to a few paths whose equations 
in a system of rectangular coordinates are known. The paths are shown in 
Fig. 15. In the following examples the electric field is that of a single 
concentrated charge of Q coulombs which is at the origin of the system of 
coordinates. The specified direction of integration along the path of 
integration, as indicated in the definition and by the limits, is towards the 
point P whose potential is desired. The limits of integration are from the 
starting point (lower limit) to the end point P (upper limit), These limits 
have algebraic signs in any specific problem. 


¥s 


Re ee 
Direction 


BG tows ; 
Direction 
Fia. 15.—Signs in line-integrals. 


Example 1.—Let us calculate the potential of a point P2, on the X axis 
whose coordinates are (a, 0), by taking the line-integral along the X axis 
from the right toward the left. Then in the formula 


U 

E= — [? Fees (F, 1) dl (26) 
lA 

Fe= Q/4irpx? 

(Ff, l) =n, cos (F, 1) = —1 
dl = —dz. 
vi) a Q(—1)(—dr) _[ Q HY _ @Q 
Therefore Di if & Ar px? 4npx|o  4rpa’ 


Example 2.—Let us calculate the potential of the point Pi whose coordi- 
nates are (—a, b) by taking the line-integral along the straight line MiP, 
which, when extended, passes through Q. Let us travel to P: from a point 
infinitely remote to the left. Then the positive direction along MP is as 
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indicated by the arrow, and the quantities in Eq. (26) have the following 
values for all elementary lengths, 


a? 
aa 4rpx? (a? + b?) 
(F,l) =7, cos (F, 1) = —-1 
d= AE, 


awe a2(—1)V/a2 + B? 
Therefore H, = — i en ( @ pe Mee dx 


Bid ier Pe eid ae Q Q 
laeverEl pee AnpvV a? + b? 4npr? 
in which r = +/a@? + b? is the distance from the charge Q to the point Pi. 


Example 3.—In like manner, in calculating the potential of Pi (= —a,b) 
by taking the line-integral along the line M2P: whose equation is y = b, 
we have ; 


eae Ree 
4np (x2 + b2) 
xv 
cos (F, l) = wea 
dl = dz 5 
Fe ft Qdx [ Q i 
al — «@ 4rp(z® + b*)3/? | ag ny/z? + B21 — © 
Q 


BRO Fs 20s 
4rpvV/ a? + $2 4apr 


54. Calculation of the Potential by Means of the Potential 
Formula. The Potentializing Operation (DrpuctTion).—The 
value of the potential at any point in the electric field of charges 
at rest may be readily calculated by the following method, pro- 
vided the location and the magnitude of each charge are known. 


Case 1. Potential Due to Single Concentrated Charge.— 
In previous sections, it has been demonstrated that the potential _ 
at a point P which is at a distance of r centimeters from a single 
concentrated charge of Q coulombs is given by the formula 


Tacecliaee _Q  (coulombs) 


4rpr (em.) CHD 


Case 2. Potential Due to Two or More Concentrated Charges. 
The force on a test body due to two or more concentrated 
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charges coincides with the force which is calculated by assuming 
that each concentrated charge exerts the same force as if it 
alone were the cause of the field (Sec. 30). Under these condi- 
tions, it may be seen (after sufficient study) that, if the test 
charge moves from one point to another, the work done by the 
forces of the field is the algebraic sum of the amounts of work 
which would be done by the forces of the individual charges. 
From this it may be seen that the potential at a point is the 
algebraic sum of the potentials calculated from the individual 
charges. 

That is to say, the potential at a point P which is at the 
distances 11, 72, 73, etc. from the concentrated charges Qi, Qo, 
Q;, etc. is given by the expression 


} ee | Onan we) (coulombs) 
ee) rene ‘A Tr. sty rs | (em.) (33) 
E (volts) = = ye Set | (34) 


Since the work and the potential are scalar quantities, this 
addition is far simpler to make than is the vector addition which 
is required in calculating, by means of Eq. (15), the electric 
intensity at the point. 


Case 3. Potential Due to a Distributed Charge.—If the charge 
giving rise to the field is distributed in a known manner over an 
extended surface or throughout an extended volume of space, the 
potential at a point P is calculated as follows. The surface or 
the volume is divided into elementary portions, each so small 
that the change it contains may be considered as concentrated 
at a point. If dq represents any of these elementary portions 
of the total charge, and if r represents its distance from P, then 
rane and, as in the 
previous case, the potential at P due to the entire charge is 


the potential at P, due to this charge, is 


ale re (coulombs), 


Fy ole) 4rp ip (cm.) 


(34) 


If equations can be found which will express the values of 
both dq and r as functions of the coordinates of the volume or 
surface containing the charge dq, the summation required in 
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Eq. (34) may frequently be carried out by integration. Accord- 
ingly, Eq. (34) is frequently written in the form 
are ek dq (coulombs) 

E (volts) = aie ene (35) 

The elementary portions of charge dq appearing in Eq. (35) 

may be located either upon the surface of conductors or within 

a certain volume of a non-conducting material. In discussing 

the distribution of charge, the terms defined below are used. 


54a. SURFACE DENSITY OF CHARGE (DeErinitT1I0on).—The surface 
density of charge (symbol c) at any point on the surface of a charged body 
is the quantity of electricity per unit area at that point. 


If q is the number of coulombs on a very small area (a) taken 
around the point, then the surface density (c) at the point is 


o (coulombs per sq. cm.) = (as a approaches zero). (36) 


54b. VOLUME DENSITY OF CHARGE (Derrnition).—The volume 
density of charge (symbol p) at a given point is the quantity of electricity 
per unit volume at the point. 


p (coulombs per cu. cm.) = : (as v approaches zero). (37) 


Equation (35) for the potential at a point due to a distributed 
charge may now be written in the form 


1 c(da il dv 
E (volts) = ay h : ) re AS » (38) 
over the throughout 
charged the charged 
surface volume 


54c. Potentializing Operation.—Equations 33, 34, 35, and 38 
all call for the same four-step operation, which is called the 
potentializing operation, while the formulas are known as the 
potential formulas. 

The potentializing operation, or the operation involved in 
calculating the potential at any point due to a known distribution 
of electricity, is as follows: 

Step 1.—Divide the total charge giving rise to the field into 
elementary quantities each on a small surface or in a small 
volume. 

Step 2.—Find the distance r of each elementary quantity of 
charge from the point P whose potential is desired. 
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Step 3.—Divide each elementary quantity of electricity by its 
distance r from the point P. 

Step 4.—Take the algebraic sum of all the quotients which can 
be so formed. This sum is the value at P of the potential func- 


tion due to the charge Q. 


E or Potq = 4D 
TT 


dq 
ot. (39) 

55. The Applications of the Potential Function.—Since electric 
machines and appliances are devices in which work is done by 
reason of the motion of electric charges in an electric field, and 
since the terms ‘‘potential,’’ ‘potential increase,’ and “‘ potential 
difference” designate the work done per unit charge, these terms 
will be constantly used in the study of the properties of machines 
and of electric circuits. 

In the engineering problems outlined at the end of the preced- 
ing chapter and in the following chapter on electrostatic appli- 
ances, we are concerned largely with the forces which the electrons 
experience at various points. Many observations must be 
accounted for, and the precise quantitative answers to many 
questions must be sought in terms of these forces. Since the 
force on electrons is determined by the electric intensity, the 
solution of these problems requires the determination of electric 
intensities. Now one of the great merits of the concept of the 
potential function is that in many cases the easiest way to obtain 
the electric intensity is from the potential function. It is, 
moreover, impracticable to devise instruments for measuring 
intensity directly, whereas the measurement of the potential 
difference between two conductors by means of so-called volt- 
meters turns out to be a measurement which can be made with 
extreme precision in a standards laboratory and with extreme 
facility under the conditions of everyday practice. 

The remaining sections of this chapter indicate several of the 
general applications of the potential function. Other applica- 
tions to machines and appliances will follow in succeeding 
chapters. 


56. The Work Done When Electricity Moves through Electric 
Fields (Depuction).—Suppose electricity is allowed to flow 
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from a point P2 on one conductor along some path to a point Pi 
on another conductor, and that P, is maintained at a potential 
E volts higher than P;. For example, the conductors may be 
the receptors or terminals of an electrostatic generator. In the 
steady operation of the machine, electricity is transferred back 
from P, to P», against the electrostatic forces along some internal 
path through the generator at the same rate as it flows from P2 
to P, with the electrostatic forces in the external path, and the 
potential of each point is maintained constant. 

From the manner in which potential increase along a path 
has been defined, it follows that if the potential increase H along 
a path remains constant while a total charge of Q coulombs flows 
over the path in the positive direction, the work done against 
the electrostatic forces in that path is 

W (joules) = QE (coulombs, volts). (40) 

Along the internal path directed from P; to Py the work 
against the electrostatic forces is positive. Along the external 
path directed from P» to P it is the same in absolute value but 
negative, that is, work is done by the electrostatic forces. 


57. Field Mapping by Equipotential Surfaces.—As an aid in 
visualizing the features of any specified electric field, we have, in 
Sec. 39, referred to the possibility of mapping the field by a 
system of lines and tubes of electric intensity. Another aid, 
equally powerful, in the visualization of the properties of the 
field is to map out the field by means of a system of equipotential 
surfaces in the manner described and illustrated in Sec. 94. 


57a. EQUIPOTENTIAL SURFACE (Derrinition).—An _ equipotential 
surface is the locus of all points at which the potential has a given value. 


58. Calculation of the Electric Intensity from the Potential Function.— 
The two names, the dyne-seven per coulomb, and the volt per centimeter, 
are alternative names for the same unit of electric intensity. By their forms 
they suggest two quite different ways of calculating the value of the electric 
intensity at a point P. 

The first name suggests the method used in Hq. (15) in the calculation of 
electric intensities, namely, the calculating of the force which would be 
experienced by a charged test body per unit charge. This involves the 
addition of vector quantities, which addition may or may not be difficult. 

The second name suggests that the potential, or the expression for the 
potential, at the point be first calculated, preferably in terms of the coordi- 
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nates, x, y, and z, of the point P. The potential will be calculated by means 
of the potential formulas (33), (34), or (38). The X, Y, and Z components 


of the potential gradient, namely, eR » and = may then be calculated, 


and from Eq. (30) we may set 
dE dE dE 
Joe 5 a y e — os 
an Ey ay and F, a 
From these the value and the direction of the electric intensity may be 
computed. ‘The value of the intensity is 


Bes \/ i? + Fy? + FF. (41) 
The directional cosines of the vector F with the axes are 
COS) — Ha/ i, 1cos) (ht) = Land (cos (Fa 2) = Fiz) Ha (42) 


This method of calculating the electric intensity is in many cases far easier 
to apply than is the previous method of adding many vector quantities. 

As an illustration, the charge on the ring of Fig. 10 (Sec. 43) is all at the 
distance ~/a? + b? from the point P on the axis. Therefore the potential 
E of the point P is 


ee eee 
4npvV/ a? + b? 
The electric intensity along the axis is 
dE Q 


Fy = — 


‘db Anp(a? + b2)38’ 
which agrees with the result obtained in Sec. 43. 


58a. Exercises. 


1. Using Coulomb’s law to define the unit quantity of electricity, what, 
in your estimation, is a very natural definition of the unit of electricity? 

2. In the Practical System of Electric Units, what is the unit of length, 
unit of work, unit of force? The unit of force is equal to a force of how many 
pounds? 

3. Write the ‘‘rationalized”’ formula which expresses Coulomb’s law for 
the force between charged bodies in a vacuum (or air) when all the quantities 
in the formula are expressed in Practical Units. 

4. What is the unit quantity of electricity in the practical system called? 
From the above formula define the practical unit of electricity. 

5. What is meant by the permittivity of amedium? What is the value 
of the permittivity of a vacuum? What is meant by the relative permit- 
tivity of a medium? What is its value for air? 

6. Note.—In any problems which deal with charges uniformly distri- 
buted over spherical surfaces, the following proposition may be used. (This 
proposition may be demonstrated as an exercise in elementary integral 
calculus (see Sec. 90a).) 

“The force exerted upon a charge at a point P by a charge Q which is 
uniformly distributed over a spherical surface is zero if the point P les 
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any whore within the spherical surface; tf the point P lies outside the spherical 
surfaoe, the force exerted upon the charge at & is the same ag it would be 
if the charge Q were all concentrated at the center of the spheriesal surface.” 

7. Two small metal balls are placed 20 centimeters apart, center te 
~ center, One is charged positively with 10°* coulombs, and the other is 
changed positively with 8 X 10°" coulombs, Calculate the foree om each 
sphere, State this force in dynesevens, pounds, grams, and dynes. 

& Two small balls each weighing 0.03 gram are suspended from a 
common point by strings 12 centimeters long, ‘The balls are charged with 
equal quantities of electricity and the force of repulsion between the charges 
holds them 6 centimeters apart, Bnd the charge on each ball. 

9 Write the defining formula for the electric intensity at a point, Write 
several derived formulas for computing the valnes of the electric intensities 
at speoitiod points in fields of specitiod types, 

10, Bind the value af the electric intensity GQnagnitade and direetion) 
ata point 13 centimeters from a concentrated positive charge af 45 X 1O=e 
eoulomds, . 

LL A metal ball 2 centimeters in diameter has a positive charge af $ X& 
10-8 coulombs, Draw a curve showing the value af the electric intensity 
at points along a radial tine extending from the center @ to a paint 4 10 
contimeters from the center, 

12. ‘Wvo metal ball A and A, Land 3 contimetersin diameter respectively, 
are placed SO centimeters apart, center to center, and are each charged with 
107% coulombs, Caloulate the electric intensity at the point C midway 
between them for the two cases: (@) both charges positive: (@) 4 pesitive 
and B negative, 

AS. An imaginary plane surface is marked off with a reetangular coordinate 
gystem using the centimeter as the unit af length, Imagine charges te he 
looated as follows: + 10°* coutombs at (Q 1: +5 & 10° coalembs at 
(8 0); and —10°* eoulambs at (—12, Q. Caleulate the electric inteasty 
at the origin, 

14, Bind the potential at a point 15 contineters distance from a concen. 
trated positive charge af 3 X 10"? coulombs. Repeat for an equal negative 
ohare 

18 Plot points and draw a curve showing the potential at points along 
the Rne OA of exereise U1, 

1G Wad the potential at point ©, exereise 12. flor the twe eae Akko 
ealoulate the potential at the origin, axereise 1. 

AV, Calculate the potential af ball 4 in exereise 12 for the case ih whieh 
As positively charged and B negatively charged, Caleulate the potential 
of ball B and the potential rise fram B te 4. 

18, ‘Two other dally, C and DP each 4 centimeters in diameter, and both 
insulated and carrying RO charge, are placed in line with the balls of exerebe 
LT, so that the distances, canter to canter, are as follows: 4 te C, HO cent. 
meters; A te 2D, IND centhmeters: B ta CG @ centineiess B te BR 100 
contimeters C§ateulate the approximate potentials ef @ and BD and the 
difference of potential befween then, 
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a. Suppose now that C and D are connected by an extremely fine wire (its 
surface being so small that any charge on the wire is negligible). Compute 
the induced charges which appear on the spheres C and D, and the new 
potential of these spheres. 

19. Derive a formula for the potential at the point whose coordinates are 
(x, y) in the plane of exercise 13. Let the charges be located as in exercise 
13. Now for the point (2, y) derive the formula giving the components of the 
potential gradient parallel to the x axis and the y axis respectively. Let the 
point (x, y) be the origin and compare results with the results obtained in 
exercise 13. 

20. The potential difference between the electrodes of an X-ray tube is 
10,000 volts. If an electron starts with zero velocity at the negative 
electrode, what will be its velocity when it strikes the positive electrode if no 
collisions occur during its passage from the negative to the positive electrode. 
If the electron has an initial velocity of 6 X 109 centimeters per second, what 
will be its velocity upon reaching the positive electrode? 


(CHAPTER IV 
ELECTROSTATIC APPLIANCES 


59. This chapter deals with: 

a. Electrical machines (electrostatic generators), for the 
continuous separation and delivery of the two electricities. 

b. Electrical condensers or accumulators, arrangements of 
conductors which permit of the accumulation of the separated 
electricities in larger quantities than is possible on bodies in 
their customary space dispositions. 

c. Electric meters, for measuring quantities of electricity and 
differences of potential. 

These appliances are classed as electrostatic appliances because 
their properties depend upon the forces between electric charges 
which, taken as a whole and without reference to the constituent 
electrons, are at rest with reference to each other and to the 
bodies between which the forces are measured. It is true that 
the charges, as a whole, are in motion in the electrostatic gen- 
erator, yet the motion is so slow that for all practical purposes the 
only forces requiring consideration are those forces between 
charges which are expressed by Coulomb’s inverse square law. 


60. Methods of Separating the Electricities in Large Quanti- 
ties—The two methods of separating the electricities, namely 
(a) by rubbing contact and separation; and (b) by electrostatic 
induction or influence, led to the development of two types of 
machines for separating the electricities in large quantities. The 
two types are: (a) rubbing-coentact (frictional) electric machines; 
and (b) induction or influence machines. 

The earliest machines were of the frictional type, the first 
being von Guericke’s machine of 1640, in which the rotating 
element was a sphere of sulphur. Newton used a rotating glass- 
sphere machine in 1670. The essential elerments of all these 
frictional machines are illustrated in the plate machine of Fig. 

78 
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16. Frictional machines were used in all the experiments requir- 
ing the separation of considerable quantities of electricity at 
high differences of potential until they were entirely superseded 
by the more satisfactory machines of the induction type, which 
were developed about 1860. 

The first appliance of the induction type was the electrophorus 
devised by Volta in 1775. The principal of the electrophorus 
was embodied in rotating machines by Nicholson in 1788 and 
by Belli in 1831, but these machines did not come into use. The 
first induction machines to come into general use were the rotat- 
ing glass-plate machines invented between 1860 and 1883 by 
Voss, Holtz, Toepler, and Wimshurst. 


61. Rubbing-contact or Frictional Electric Machines.—The 
rotating element of the machines of the frictional type assumed 
the form of a sphere, a cylinder, or a plate of insulating material, 


Fig. 16.—Frictional electric machine. 


generally of glass. The essential elements of all these forms are 
illustrated in the plate machine of Fig. 16. It comprises: 

1. A rotating glass plate C mounted on a horizontal axis. 

2. Rubbing pads F. 

3. Receptors R and R’. 

4, Collecting brushes or combs B. 

The rubbing pads F' were generally in the form of leather- 
faced cushions, the surface of which was smeared with an amal- 
gam of mercury, tin, and zinc, mixed with lard. The two 
surfaces of the rotating plate as they leave the pads are highly 
charged with positive electricity and the pads are negatively 
charged. The negative charge flows to ground if the pads are 
grounded, or it charges the negative receptor or prime conductor 
R if this conductor is not grounded. The positively charged 
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surfaces of the glass plate pass between the sharp points of the 
metal combs B. A negative charge is induced on the points, 
and by the brush discharge a negative charge passes from the 
points to the plate, thereby partly neutralizing the charge on the 
plate and leaving the receptor or prime conductor #’ positively 
charged. Electricity continues to accumulate on the two 
receptors and the potential difference between the two continues 
to increase until the rate at which the electricity leaks off by 
brush discharge and by surface leakage just balances the rate 
at which it is added to the receptors. As previously stated, these 
frictional machines have been entirely superseded by induction 
machines. 


62. The Electrophorus.—The electrophorus, devised by Volta 
in 1775, is useful for the production of a series of small charges 
of approximately equal magnitude. It 
consists of a plate J (Fig. 17), of rosin or 
of hard rubber, generally mounted for 
mechanical strength on a metal plate S, 
called the sole plate, and a metal carrier 

: x as disk C provided with an insulating handle 

i eae Ree Ty . The results are the same whether the 

sole plate rests upon insulating pillars or is 

connected to earth. The sequence of the operations in obtain- 
ing a series of charges from the electrophorus is as follows: 

Electrifying Operation. Separation of the Electricities by 
Rubbing Contact.—The upper surface of the resin inductor I is 
electrified (negatively) by beating it with fur or flannel. If the 
sole plate S is insulated from earth, care should be taken in 
electrifying the resin to keep from communicating the positive 
charge of the fur to the sole plate. 

Charging Operation. Separation of the Electricities by Induc- 
tion and Conduction.—The metal carrier C is placed upon the 
resin and is momentarily connected to earth by touching it with 
the finger. Since the metal and resin surfaces touch at only a 
few points and since the resin is such an excellent non-conductor, 
only those parts of the resin are discharged which are extremely 
close to the few points of contact of the two surfaces. The 
charge on the remaining portions of the resin acts to induce a 
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positive charge on the carrier disk C, approximately equal in 
magnitude to the negative charge on the resin; that is to say, 
negative electricity passes to earth from the disk while it is 
momentarily connected to earth. 

Carrying Operation. Separation of the Electricities by 
Moving Parts.—The metal carier C with its positive charge 
may now be pulled away from the negatively charged resin by its 
insulating handle H, and its positive charge may be completely 
imparted to any hollow conducting vessel by inserting C within 
the vessel and touching it to the vessel. 

The uncharged carrier disk may then be removed from the 
hollow vessel and any number of nearly equal charges may be 
obtained in succession by induction from the original electrifica- 
tion of the resin by merely repeating the charging and carrying 
operations. Of course the negative charge on the resin gradually 
decreases in magnitude, due to the continued slow leakage to 
ground and to the intermittent leakage to the carrier disk during 
the brief intervals the carrier rests upon the resin. The source 
of the energy which is being stored in an electropotential form, 
while the positive charge on the carrier is being pulled away from 
the negative charge on the resin and inserted in the hollow vessel, 
is the muscular energy expended in moving the charge against 
the forces of the field. 

All induction machines are appliances for rapidly and auto- 
matically carrying out the above charging and carrying opera- 
tions by means of a rotating carrier. The machines have the 
additional feature of automatically generating the inducing 
charge. Before describing a rotating-plate machine embodying 
these automatic features, we will describe a ball and can electric 
doubler and a water-dropper induction generator. These are 
described mainly because they illustrate the features of the 
induction generator in such a striking fashion that the principles 
to be used in calculating the power output and power limitations 
of induction generators are easier to grasp. 


63. Ball and Can Electric Doubler.—We venture to call the 
device described below an electric doubler because it is similar 
in principle to an induction device invented (by Bennett in 
1786) in a form which made it possible approximately to double, 
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quadruple, octuple, etc. a given charge by repeating a certain 
cycle of operations once, twice, three times, etc. These early 
devices were accordingly called electric doublers. The ball 
and can doubler consists of two metal balls (about 5 centimeters 
in diameter, each provided with a long glass handle, and two 
open-topped metal cans, each mounted upon a glass beaker for 
insulation. Thin-walled aluminum tubes (or pith balls) are 
suspended against the outer sides of the cans to serve as electro- 
scopes. These parts are shown in Fig. 18a, one ball being drawn 
larger than the other in order to distinguish between the two. 
The sequence of operations in building up a charge on the cans 


Fia. 18.—Ball and can doubler. 


is as follows: (The glass handles and glass beakers must be 
clean and dry; the balls must be handled by grasping the glass 
handles at the extreme end.) 

Preliminary Contact Electrification Momentarily bring the 
two balls into contact in the space between the cans, as in Fig. 
18a. Let us assume that the cans and balls are initially 
uncharged, but that by contact the left ball acquires a slight 
negative charge and the right an equal positive charge, as 
indicated in Fig. 18a. 

Regular Carrying Operation.—Separate the balls and momen- 
tarily touch the ball carriers to the inside of the can receptors as 
shown in Fig. 186. (Note that the right ball of Fig. 18a is now 
in the left can, and the left ball in the right can.) The balls 
give up their charges to the cans, and after contact the cans 
have extremely small charges of the signs shown in Fig. 186. 

1Jt will be noted that electrification by contact, not only between balls 
but also between balls and cans, plays an essential réle in bringing about the 
initial charges on the cans. As the charges gradually build up from the 
combined effect of electrification by contact and by induction, the latter 
becomes the all-important phenomenon in the operation of the doubler. 
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Regular Charging Operation—Momentarily bring the balls 
into contact in the space between the charged can inductors, as 
in Fig. 18c. While the balls are in contact, the slight charges 
on the cans induce a slight separation of the electricities between 
the two balls of the signs shown in Fig. 18c.! 

If these regular charging and carrying operations are rapidly 
repeated, the electroscopic indicators will start to diverge from 
the cans after from 20 to 50 repetitions. Further repetitions 
will then build up the charge on the cans and the difference of 
potential between the cans at a rapidly increasing rate. This is 
indicated by the rapid rate at which the divergence of the electro- 
scopic indicators increases. Finally a point is reached at which 
no further increase of charge or of potential difference is possible, 
because the charge leaks off over the glass and by brush discharge 
as rapidly as it is added to the receptors. 


64. The Water-dropper Induction Generator.—A _ water- 
dropper induction generator devised by Kelvin in 1867 is illus- 
trated in Fig. 19. Water from a reservoir S, or directly from 
the water mains, is conveyed by pipes 
which terminate near the centers of 
each of the two insulated cylindrical 
metal inductors J. Each pipe termi- 
nates in a rounded cloth plug through + 
which the water seeps at such a rate : 
that the falling streams break into °- 
drops before emerging from the induc- nes 
tors. If by any agency the inductors _(—.) 
receive opposite charges of the signs # P| 


shown in the figure, the falling streams 
by induction become charged as indi- 

cated. The charged drops fall on ee beep ene eens 
cloth diaphragms in the hollow 

receptors R, give up their charges to these hollow bodies, and 
then drip as uncharged drops from the ends of the funnels within 
the receptors. As shown in the figure, the receptors are so 
cross-connected to the inductors that the charge conveyed by 
the falling drops of water adds to the original charge on the 
inductors. If the receptors and inductors are well insulated, the 
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charge and the potential build up as exponential functions of time 
until finally the forces of the field become strong enough to 
divert the falling drops from their course into the receptors. 
The source of the energy which is being stored in the electro- 
potential form as the charges build up is evident; it is the work 
done by the gravitational forces against the attractive forces of 
the inductors and the repulsive forces of the receptors for the 
charged water-drop carriers. 

In this device the functions of the essential elements of induc- 
tion machines are clearly evident. These elements may now be 
listed as: ‘ 

1. Inductors, for inducing charges on the carriers. 

2. Carriers, for conveying charges to the receptors. 

3. Receptors, for receiving the separated charges. 

4, Charging contactors, for conveying the charges from earth 
to the carriers. 

5. Collecting contactors, for delivering the charges from the 
carriers to the receptors. 

6. Replenisher contactors, for imparting a part of the sepa- 
rated charge to the inductors, thereby increasing their small 
initial charge. . 

7. Framework, for supporting and insulating the above 
elements and permitting of the necessary carrier movements. 

In the rotating-plate machines described below, the charging, 
collecting, and replenisher contactors take the form of small 
brushes with fine wire bristles or of sharp-pointed combs which 
make electrical contact with the moving parts through the brush 
discharge from the points. 


65. Induction Machines of the Rotating-plate Type.—The 
only induction generators in use at the present time are in the 
form of rotating-plate machines. These machines were devised 
in various forms in the period between 1860 and 1883 by Varley, 
Toepler, Holtz, Kelvin, Voss, and Wimshurst. They are all 
identical in general principle with the Nicholson doubler of 1788. 
We will describe only one of these forms, that frequently known 
as the Toepler-Holtz machine. 

The Toepler-Holtz machine consists of two circular plates of 
varnished glass or of vulcanite, as illustrated in Figs. 20 and 21. 
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The larger plate L is stationary, and the smaller plate S (30 to 
60 centimeters in diameter) is mounted on a horizontal axis so 
that it may be rotated at high speed in a plane parallel to, and 
about 1 centimeter distant from, the large plate. 


Fig. 21.—Toepler-Holtz machine. 


The two inductors J, J are segments of tin foil which are 
cemented to the large plate, generally on its outside face. 

The carriers C are small tin-foil disks with projecting metallic 
buttons cemented at regular intervals to the outside face of the 
rotating disk. 

A, A represent the two charging contactors in the form of 
small wire brushes connected together through the metal arm B. 
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D, D represent the two replenisher contactors in the form of 
wire brushes mounted on the stationary plate and in contact 
with the inductors J, I. 

E, E represent the two collecting contactors in the form of 
sharp-pointed combs which by brush discharge collect charge 
from the moving carriers and deliver it to the receptors in the 
form of Leyden jars R, R. 

If we assume that the plate is rotating in the direction shown 
by the arrow and that the inductors have acquired charges of 
the signs indicated, then the machine will function as follows: 
By induction and by conduction along the bar B, the carriers 
acquire charges of the signs indicated as they pass under the 
charging brushes AA while they are still in the field of the 
inductors. They are carried out of the field of the previous induc- 
tor into that of the second. While in the field of the second 
inductor, they first pass under the replenisher brush D and give 
up part of their charge to it, thereby adding to the charge on 
the inductors. They then pass under the collecting comb H# 
and by brush discharge give up a part of their charge to the 
receptors, which thereby become charged with electricity of the 
sign shown. ‘They finally pass under the second charging brush, 
acquire a charge of the opposite sign to that carried during the 
half cycle above described, and then start on the second half 
cycle of the complete revolution. 


66. Output and Limitations of Electrostatic Induction Generators.— 
At the present time, the main application of the electrostatic generator is 
to supply the small quantities of electricity (or small continuous currents) 
at the high differences of potential required in some experimental work. 
By running machines of the above type having vulcanite plates about 50 
centimeters in diameter at peripheral speeds of the order of 3 kilometers per 
minute, it is possible to separate electricity at the rate of 0.00015 coulomb 
per second per rotating plate, with a potential difference of 120,000 volts 
between receptors. This is an energy output of 18 joules in each second, 
or a power output of 18 watts. This output is supplied at an efficiency of 
the order of 15 per cent, that is, to obtain the power output of 18 watts, 
it requires a power expenditure of about 120 watts to drive the machine. 


This question is frequently raised: Since the difference of potential at 
which electricity is delivered from electrostatic generators is far higher than 
it is feasible to obtain in electromagnetic machines, why is it that the power 
output of electrostatic generators is such a small fractional part of that 
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obtainable from electromagnetic generators of equivalent cubical contents? 
The immediate answer is that the quantity of electricity delivered per 
second (the current) from electrostatic machines is very small as compared. 
with the current from the electromagnetic generator. The question 
remains, Why is the quantity of electricity per second so limited in the one 
case? Is it not possible (as frequently proposed) to get large quantities of 
electricity at high differences of potential by using a high-velocity blast to 
blow charged particles through a glass tube in a machine of the water-drop- 
per type? It is not feasible to get large quantities per second through 
an electrostatic generator at high efficiency for the following reason: Let us 
imagine a cylindrical stream of charged particles moving through a glass 
tube in a generator of the water-dropper type, the stream being 1 centimeter 
in diameter. We will find in the following chapter that this stream must 
contain a charge of less than 10-? coulombs per linear centimeter. A 
greater charge than this would give rise to electric intensities from the stream 
to the inductor which would puncture the glass tube and render the machine 
inoperative. Now if this stream were to move with the extremely high 
velocity of 1 kilometer per second, it would mean the delivery of only 0.01 
coulomb per second. With a difference of potential of 200,000 volts, this 
would be a power output of only 2 kilowatts. This power output would be 
obtained at an extremely low efficiency. To obtain high efficiency in the 
water-droppper generator, the repulsive forces must be large enough to 
bring the carriers substantially to rest as they enter the receptor. 

In the electromagnetic generator, by forcing a wire 1 centimeter in 
diameter through a magnetic field, it is possible to force electrons to move 
through the wire at a rate 10,000 times as great as the 0.01 coulomb per 
second. ‘The outward electric intensities from the wire may be less than 
one one-thousandth as great as from the moving stream in the water- 
dropper type. The inherent difference between the two types is this: In 
the electrostatic generator the only way to move one electricity without the 
other is to separate them and to put them on different carriers; the limitation 
arises from the fact that if very much charge is placed on a carrier the electric 
intensity becomes high enough to break down the surrounding insulation. 
In the magnetoelectric generator, by pushing a wire broadside on through a 
magnetic field, we have a method of forcing the free electrons to move along 
in the interstices between the atomic structures from which they are for the 
moment free. In other words, we obtain a differential movement of the 
electricities without segregating them on different carriers in different parts 
of space. 


67. Electrostatic Voltmeters or Electrometers.—By an electro- 
meter, or an electrostatic voltmeter, is meant an instrument in 
which the attractive and repulsive forces between the charged 
fixed and movable elements of the instrument are utilized to 
measure the difference in the potentials of the elements, and of 
any bodies to which these elements may be connected. The 
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term electrometer is now applied to only two types—the absolute 
or guard-ring type, and the fiber suspension quadrant type of 
high sensibility. The term electrostatic voltmeter is generally 
applied to the more rugged types designed for measuring differ- 
ences of potential in excess of 10 volts. A gold-leaf electroscope 
may be converted into an electrometer by suspending the gold 
leaf in any definite position in a metallic housing, and providing 
a scale against which the deflection of the gold leaf may be 
measured. To measure the difference of potential between two 
bodies, the housing is connected to one body and the gold leaf to 
the other. The absolute and the quadrant electrometers, and 
the multicellular and vertical vane electrostatic voltmeters, 
were all developed by Kelvin, the first two in the period 1855- 
1860.2 The absolute electrometer is a refinement of the attracted 
disk electrometer used by Snow-Harris in 1834, 


68. The Absolute or Guard-ring Electrometer.—The guard- 
ring electrometer is illustrated in Fig. 22. It consists of two 
circular metal plates mounted with their parallel faces a short 
distance apart in two horizontal 
planes. The lower plate is in one 
piece and is mounted on a micrometer 
screw S so that its distance from the 
upper plate may be set at any value. 
The upper plate is in two parts—a 
movable central disk in the form of a 
circular trap door which is suspended 
from one end of a balance, and a fixed 
circular guard ring which encircles, but 
is separated from, the trap door by a narrow circular slit. The 
trap door and its guard ring are in electrical contact. 

To measure the difference of potential between two bodies, 
the bodies are connected by wires to the upper and lower plates, 
respectively, and the force with which the suspended disk is 
attracted is measured on the balance. In the following chapter 


Guard-ring electrometer. 


2 For an excellent account of the refinements in the development and use 
of these instruments, see the paper on “Electrometers and Electrostatic 
Measurements,” pp. 263-314 of Witutiam Tuomson’s Papers on Electro- 
statics and Magnetism. 
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it will be shown that the surface density of the charge acquired 
by the opposing faces of the plates will be practically uniform 
over the entire central portion occupied by the trap door. It 
will be shown (Sec. 88) that under these conditions the electric 
intensities at points in the space between the plates are perpen- 
dicular to the planes of the plates and are uniform in value from 
one plate to the other. The value of the electric intensity will 
be shown to be: 


F (volts per em.) = a (43) 


in which 
a represents the surface density of charge (in coulombs per 
square centimeter) over the suspended disk. 
p represents the permittivity of the medium separating the 
plates. 
p = 8.85 X 10-* for air. 


One-half of this value is’ contributed by the positive charges 
on the upper plate and the other half by the negative charges 
on the lower. 

If a represents the area of the lower face of the suspended disk 
(reckoned to the middle of the slit), the charge on it is: 


Q°= a0 
and since this charge is in a field of intensity o/2p, it follows that 
the force of attraction on the suspended disk is 


ac? Q? 
-S = = SSS Se 4 
f (dyne-sevens) aor (44) 
If the distance between the parallel plates is b centimeters, 
the difference of potential H between the disks is: 
bo 


E (volts) = fs (45) 


By eliminating o« between Eqs. (44) and (45), the force of 
attraction may be expressed in terms of the difference of potential, 
thus: os 

f (dyne-sevens) = sae (volts, cm.). (46) 

From Eqs. (44) and (46) it will be seen that both the quantity 

of electricity on the suspended disk and the difference of potential 
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between the plates may be computed from the measured pull on 
the disk and the dimensions of the instrument. The instrument, 
therefore, may be regarded as an absolute coulombmeter or as 
an absolute voltmeter, because it enables us to measure. these 
quantities directly by means of their so-called absolute definitions 
in terms of the fundamental standards of length, time, and mass. 
While the guard-ring electrometer is primarily a coulombmeter, 
it is generally regarded as a voltmeter and is so used. At low 
differences of potential the forces are very small, and the instru- 
ment cannot be regarded as an instrument of precision for the 
measurement of potential differences much lower than 200 volts. 
The following is an example of the magnitude of the quantities. 
With a difference of potential of 1000 volts and a separation of 
0.15 centimeters between plates, the pull on a circular disk 16 
centimeters in diameter is 3.95 X 10-4 dyne-sevens, or 4.03 
grams (g = 981). 


69. The Quadrant Electrometer.—The quadrant electrometer 
(Figs. 23 and 24), was devised by Kelvin for measuring extremely 


Fig. 23.—Quadrant electrometer. Fie. 24.—Electric system of 
quadrant electrometer with one 
quadrant pushed aside. 


small differences of potential. The fixed element is a hollow, 
flat, circular, metallic box, which has been divided into four 
quadrants by narrow saw slots along two diameters. The 
quadrants are insulated, and alternate quadrants are electrically 
connected. The movable element is a very light figure-of-eight- 
shaped vane of aluminum foil, attached at its center point to a 
wire stem at right angles to the plane of the vane. This hori- 
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contal vane is suspended by the stem within the box from a 
long, fine (quartz) fiber. The fiber has sufficient torsional 
rigidity to hold the vane in a position which is symmetrical 
with respect to the A and B pairs of quadrants when there are 
no electrical forces acting on the vane. The angle through 
which the vane is turned from this zero position by the electrical 
forces is indicated by the deflection of a beam of light, which, 
after reflection from a small mirror mounted on the stem of the 
vane, falls on a graduated scale about 1 meter distant from the 
mirror. Electrical contact is made with the vane, either through 
the suspension or through a fine wire extension of the stem which 
passes down through the box and dips into a cup of conducting 
liquid. 

If large differences of potential are to be measured, the instru- 
ment may be used as an idiostatic instrument (see Sec. 70) in the 
following manner: Let the vane be electrically connected to one 
pair of quadrants (say the A pair) and let the two pairs of 
quadrants be connected to the respective points between which 
the difference of potential is to be measured. The vane and the 
A quadrants acquire a charge of one sign (say ++) and the other 
quadrants acquire a charge of the opposite sign. As a result of 
the forces between the charges on the vane and the quadrants, 
the vane is subject to a couple which deflects it toward the quad- 
rants to which it isnot connected. The theory of the instrument 
indicates that, for small angles of deflection, the torque of the 
electrical forces is directly proportional to the square of the 
difference of potential H between the quadrants, and that 
the relation between the angular deflection @ of the vane and 
the difference of potential is expressed by the equation 


6 = KE?, (47) 


in which K is a constant of the instrument whose value is to be 
experimentally determined. 

The more usual method of using the quadrant electrometer 
is as an heterostatic instrument, as described in Sec. 70. The 
latest forms of these instruments when used as heterostatic 
instruments with an independent voltage of 100 volts applied 
between one pair of quadrants and the vane, give a deflection 
of 1 millimeter on a scale 1 meter distant for a difference of 
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potential between quadrants of only 0.0005 volt. (These 
instruments have a period of about 5 seconds and a capacitance 
of only 1.3 X 1071! farads.) 


70. Idiostatic versus MHeterostatic Instruments.—The electrostatic 
instruments described above may be used in one of two ways: 

1. As idiostatic instruments (the Greek “‘idios,’’ individual), in which the 
forces depend only upon the one difference of potential which is being 
measured. 

2. As heterostatic instruments (the Greek ‘“‘heteros,” other), in which 
another difference of potential, independently maintained, is used to 
increase vastly the forces and the sensibility of the instrument. 

The method of connecting and of using the instruments as idiostatic 
instruments has been described in Secs. 68 and 69. As idiostatic instru- 
ments, the relation between the force on the moving member and the 
difference of potential is given by the equation 

ya KIO (47) 

The method of. using the guard-ring electrometer as a heterostatic instru- 
ment to measure a small, unknown difference of potential e is as follows: 
The source of the small difference is connected in series with 2, source of large 


re. 25: Fia. 26. 
Connections for heterostatic use. 


unvarying difference of potential of known value H, as shown in Fig. 25. 

Two readings of the force on the disk are taken, one with the voltage EH + 

e between the plates, and the other with the voltage H. The forces will be: 
fi = K(E + e)? = K(E? + 2He + e?) 

= KF? 

i, S10 = K(2He + e?) 

The force due to the small potential e alone would have been f; = Ke?. 

Thus, by using the heterostatic method, the force to be measured, namely, 


fi — fe, is greater than the force f; in the ratio of 28 Te COmle 


To use the quadrant electrometer as a heterostatic instrument, it is 
connected as shown in Fig. 26. The two sources of potential are connected 
in series; the quadrants are connected across the small unknown potential e 
and the vane is connected to the outer terminal of the source of known 
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potential H. The torques 7; and 7. 0n the vane in the directions of the A and 
B quadrants, respectively, are: 


1 = K(E + e)? = K(#? + 2#He 4+ e?) 


tT, = K(E)? = KH? 
T1 — 72 = K(2He + e?) 
With the idiostatic connection, the torque would have been 
73 = Ke?. 


Hence by the heterostatic connection, the resultant torque on the vane has 
been increased in the ratio of a + 1 tol. For example, if H = 100 volts 


and e = 0.0005 volt, the torque and the sensibility of the instrument have 
been increased in the ratio of substantially 200,001 to 1. 
Since the deflection is proportional to the torque, the relation between the 
deflection and the unknown difference of potential is 
6 = K,(2He + e?) 


or 6 = Kee (substantially if = 100). (48) 


That is, the deflection is proportional to the first power of the unknown 
potential e, provided the heteropotential # is many times greater than e. 


71. Commercial Electrostatic Voltmeters.—As previously stated, the 
more rugged types of commercial electrostatic instruments for measuring 


Fic. 27.—Kelvin multicel- Fria. 28,—Kelvin vertical vane voltmeter. 
lular voltmeter. 


differences of potential in excess of 10 volts are called electrostatic 
voltmeters. 

The Kelvin multicellular type, illustrated in Fig. 27, consists of a number 
of parallel vanes (10 or more) mounted on the same vertical stem and each 
swinging between its own quadrants. The pointer consists of an aluminum 
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needle moving in front of a graduated scale. By increasing the number of 
vanes the sensibility of the instrument is increased, so that full-scale deflec- 
tion of the idiostatic instrument is obtained with differences of potential 
as low as 80 volts. 

In the Kelvin vertical-vane type, illustrated in Fig. 28, a slightly unbal- 
anced aluminum vane is mounted in a 
vertical plane on knife-edges. By the 
electrostatic forces the vane is drawn within 
a single pair of vertical quadrants. A pointer 
attached to the vane moves in front of an 
experimentally calibrated scale. This type 
is made to measure voltages between 1000 and 
20,000 volts. ‘ 

Figure 29 illustrates the mechanism of a 
type used to measure alternating differences 
of potential up to 250,000 volts. The moving 
and fixed elements are immersed in a grade 
Fig. 29.—Mechanism of oil of oil having a dielectric strength about eight 

immersed voltmeter. times as great as air, 


72. The Relation between the Potential Difference between 
Two Conductors and the Quantity of Electricity Which Has 
Been Transferred from One to the Other (Expr. Dirt. ReEt.).— 
Imagine any two insulated conductors A and B in specified 
surroundings. These conductors and a few features of the sur- 
roundings are crudely illustrated in Fig. 30. A and B may repre- 
sent the two insulated cans of the “‘ball and can electric doubler.’’ 


In this case F and W may represent the conducting floor and the 
walls of a room, and C and D may represent two other insulated 
conducting bodies within the room. Or A and B may represent 
(in cross-section) the two insulated wires of a power line each of 
which is 100 kilometers in length. In this case, C and D may 
represent two other insulated wires, as the wires of a telephone 
circuit on the opposite side of the highway. /F will then repre- 
sent the surface of the earth, and W should be removed, 
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Suppose electric charges (electrons) are transferred from A to 
B, charging A positively and B negatively. The electrons may 
be transferred from A to B across the intervening space on 
carriers, as in the ball-and-can electric doubler; or they may be 
transferred from A to B by conduction through a wire containing 
a plate machine, a voltaic battery, or an electromagnetic gen- 
erator. We are not concerned with the manner in which the 
charge is transferred, but simply with the state of affairs which 
results after the transfer of a 


quantity (q). Imaginethatthe + 
charge is transferred in small = 
amounts, and that the poten- 2 
: ; § re 
tial differences ¢ between A & YAN 
and B corresponding to grad- = Z N 
ually increasing quantities of % N 
electricity g on A or B are s N 
: f IN 
experimentally determined. 0 oo fl 
If the potential differences e Coulombs Transferred 
are plotted against the quan- ‘Fic. 31.—Relation between the charge 
tities q, the relation is found transferred and the resulting potential 
difference. 


to be a straight-line relation, 
as illustrated in Fig. 31. This relation may be expressed as 
follows: 


3 If we accept the principle that the force effects of elementary charges 
may be superposed in the linear manner stated in Sec. 30, this straight-line 
relation may be deduced by the following argument: Imagine that a charge q 
has been transferred from A to B and that the charges on A and B and all 
surrounding conductors have assumed the distribution resulting in equi- 
librium. Corresponding to this distribution, we conceive of a definite set 
of electric intensities and a definite force-integral or potential difference 
between A and B. Now imagine a second distribution in which all charges 
are n times as great. This will be an equilibrium distribution because any 
element of charge which was formerly in equilibrium will still be in equi- 
librium, since all intensities are exactly n times as great and will again balance 
out. Since the electric intensities are all m times as great, the potential 
difference between A and B will be n times as great as with the first distribu- 
tion. That is, the potential difference e is directly proportional to the 
transferred quantity of electricity g. At this early stage in the development 
of electrical theory, the student ought to regard the principle of linear 
superposition for electrostatic fields as an assumption not rigorously demon- 
strated. The determination by experiment of the straight-line relations 
given in Eqs. (49a) and (50a) is apart of the evidence justifying the principle. 
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72a. RELATION BETWEEN THE QUANTITY TRANSFERRED 
AND THE RESULTING POTENTIAL DIFFERENCE (Exp. Dnt. REL.).— 
When electricity is transferred from one insulated conductor A to another 
B, the resulting potential difference between A and B is directly proportional 
to the quantity transferred. 


The straight-line relation between the two variables is expressed | 
by either of the following equations: 


q = Ce (49a) 
e = Sq (50a) 


73. Capacitance, or Permittance, and Elastance.—The pro- 
portionality constants, C and S, between the potential difference 
and the quantity of electricity, which appear in Eqs. (49a) and 
(50a), are used so frequently that names have been coined for 
them. They are called the capacitance and the elastance of the 
conductor A relative to the conductor B. These terms may be 
defined as follows: 


78a. CAPACITANCE, OR PERMITTANCE! (Derinition).—By the 
CAPACITANCE or PERMITTANCE of one insulated conductor, A, with 
respect to another, B, is meant the constant ratio between the quantity of 
electricity transferred from A to B and the potential difference between 
A and B which results. Capacitance is invariably represented by the 
symbol C. 
q (coulombs) 
C (farads) a riGeolta) (51) 
73b. FARAD (Derinition).—The unit of capacitance is named the 
FARAD.® Two conductors are said to have a capacitance of 1 farad if 
a potential difference between the conductors of 1 volt requires the transfer 
of 1 coulomb. 


With the unit defined as above, it follows that the capacitance 
of two conductors relative to each other is numerically equal to 


4 In the older texts, the quantity, which is herein called the capacitance, 
is called the capacity. The new term is recommended by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. The use of the term capacity is objection- 
able because it contributes to the erroneous notion that the capacitance or 
capacity of one conductor to another is analogous to the capacity of a 
bucket to hold water. 

5 As a tribute to Faraday, the unit of capacitance was named the farad. 
The farad is such a large unit that it is customary to express capacitances in 
microfarads (yf). 

1 farad = 108 uf. 
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the number of coulombs which must be transferred to cause a 
potential difference of 1 volt between the conductors. 


73c. ELASTANCE (Derrinition).—By the ELASTANCE of one insulated 
conductor, A with respect to another, B, is meant the ratio of the potential 
difference between A and B to the quantity of electricity which has been 
transferred. Elastance is represented by the symbol S. 


e (volts) 


S (darafs) = y oeoulembe). (52) 


73d. Daraf (Derinition)—The unit of elastance is named the 
DARAF.° Two conductors have an elastance of | daraf if the transfer of 1 
coulomb causes a potential difference between the conductors of 1 volt. 


Equations (49a) and (50a) may now be rewritten with all the 
units specifically named. 


q (coulombs) = Ce (farads, volts) (49) 
e (volts) = Sq (darafs, coulombs) (50) 


It is evident that the elastance is the reciprocal of the 
capacitance, 


1 1 
pao) C farads 3) 

74. Relation between the Capacitance and the Dimensions of Two 
Conductors.—Let us form some general ideas as to the effect of the dimen- 
sions and geometrical shapes of two conductors A and B upon their capaci- 
tance and elastance. The elastance of A to B is numerically equal to the 
potential difference between A and B which results from the transfer of 1 
coulomb of electricity from A to B. The difference in potential, in turn, is 
the work which would be done by the forces of the field per unit charge 
upon a small positively charged test body which is imagined to move from 
A to B (after the coulomb has been transferred). To form definite ideas, 
therefore, as to the elastance of two conductors, the following calculations or 
estimates must be carried on: 

1. Imagine that 1 coulomb of electricity has been transferred from A to 
B, charging A positively and B negatively. 

2. Determine the manner in which the positive and negative charges 
are distributed over the surface of the two conductors. If other conducting 
bodies are in the field, determine the distribution of the charges which are 
induced on their surfaces. 

3. Pick out the path from A to B along which it is easiest to visualize 
the magnitude of the electric intensities due to the above charge distribu- 
tions. Calculate the electric intensities at many points along this chosen 
path. 

6 Daraf was coined by reversing the spelling of farad. 
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4. Imagine a small, charged test body to move along this chosen path and 
calculate the work done by the forces per unit of charge on the test body. 
This line-integral is the potential difference between A and B caused by the 
transfer of 1 coulomb. By definition it is called the elastance of A to B. 


Let us make these estimates (very roughly) for the case of the two spheres 
A and B of Fig. 32, and for the case of the two parallel plates of Fig. 33. 


Intensities 


Fic. 32.—Electric intensities between two spheres. 


If the distance between the spheres is large in comparison with their radii, 
the surface density of charge is fairly uniform over the surface of each 
sphere. The path along which it is easiest to estimate the intensities is the 
path CD connecting the centers. The electric intensities at points in this 
path are directed along the path in the direction from A to B. The positive 
charge on A and the negative charge on B give rise to electric intensities 
whose magnitudes are illustrated by the 
height of the ordinates from CD to the 
full curve and to the dotted curve, 
respectively. The work done by these 
forces on a test charge which moves 
along CD from A to B will be propor- 
tional to the sum of the areas included 
between each curve and the base line CD. 
The elastance of A to B therefore, will 
be proportional to this area, and the 
capacitance will be inversely proportional 
toit. Withsuch a diagram in mind, one 
Fig. 33.—Electric intensities be- wee any) eee GASIRSH SAN) Cn 
nem paralicleiates: in the dimensions upon the elastance. 
For example, if the proportions are as in 
Fig. 32, the elastance will be increased (or the capacitance decreased) very 
slightly by pulling the spheres twice as far apart. Again, the capacitance 
will be increased very little by doubling the diameter of the large sphere 
(keeping CD constant); on the other hand, the capacitance will be almost 
doubled by doubling the diameter of the small sphere. 
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In striking contrast to the above is the case of the two parallel plates 
shown in Fig. 33. If the distance between the plates is small in comparison 
with the length of a side, the surface density of the positive and negative 
charges will be rather uniform over the opposing faces (rising somewhat near 
the edges). The easiest path for the estimate is the path CD perpendicular 
to the plates at their center. The electric intensities at points in this path 
are in a direction parallel to the path. The magnitudes of the intensities 
in a direction to the right which are due to the positive charges on A and to 
the negative charges on B are, respectively, indicated by the heights of the 
ordinates to the full curve HFGH and to the dotted curve MNOP. For all 
points in the region between the plates these intensities aid, giving the curve 
RS; for all points in the region outside of the opposing faces the two sets 
of intensities substantially neutralize. The elastance of plate A to B is 
proportional to the area CRSD, and the capacitance is inversely proportional 
to this area. It may be seen that, if the plates are close together, the inten- 
sity along CD depends only upon the surface density of the charge near the 
center of the plates. Any element of charge which is at a distance from the 
center greater than ten times the distance between the plates exerts at points 
on CD an intensity which is approximately at right angles to CD. This 
intensity will be substantially neutralized by the intensity due to the 
corresponding element of charge on the other side of the center. Since 
the surface density of the transferred unit charge is inversely proportional 
to the area of the plates, it follows that electric intensities along CD and, 
therefore, the work-integral or potential difference are inversely propor- 
tional to the area of the plates. They will moreover, be directly propor- 
tional to the distance CD between plates. Therefore, the capacitance of 
one plate to the other will be directly proportional to the area of the plates 
and inversely proportional to the distance between the plates. 

In the following chapter, the potential differences between charged bodies 
of the simpler geometrical forms are calculated by the methods of the 
calculus outlined in Chap. III. From these calculations, formulae are then 
derived for the capacitance of parallel plates, concentric spheres, and coaxial 
cylinders. 


75. THE ELECTRIC CONDENSER (Restrictep DrrinrTion).—An 
APPLIANCE consisting of two insulated conductors A and B, each having 
an EXTENDED surface which is separated from the surface of the other 
by a thin layer of insulating medium, and which is so arranged and used in 
an electric circuit that the charge on A is equal but opposite in sign to that 
on B, is called an ELECTRIC CONDENSER. The two conductors are 
called the ELECTRODES, and the insulating medium between the extended 
surfaces of the conductors is called the DIELECTRIC of the condenser. 

By the CAPACITANCE of the condenser is meant the constant ratio 
between the quantity of electricity transferred from A to B and the potential 
difference between A and B which results. 

By the CHARGE in the condenser at any instant is meant the quantity 
of electricity which has been transferred from one electrode to the other. 
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In a condenser, the two insulated conductors are arranged to 
have a large capacitance relative to each other. The purpose of 
the arrangement is twofold: (a) to reduce to a minimum the cost 
of the conductors and insulating material necessary to store a 
specified quantity of separated electricity at a specified potential 
difference ; and (b) to make the space occupied by these materials 
as small as is practicable. 


The principle of the condenser was independently discovered by Kleist, 
a German monk, in 1745, and by Musschenbrock, of the city of Leyden, a 
year later. Musschenbrock was testing the notion that 
water enclosed in a glass bottle would not lose its charge 
as rapidly as an exposed conductor. The bottle was 
partly filled with water, an electric charge from a fric- 
tional machine was conveyed to the water by a nail thrust 
through the cork. The bottle was held in one hand 
during the charging. The hand thus constituted one 
electrode and the water the other electrode of a condenser, 
the glass being the dielectric. Upon touching the nail 
with the free hand, the experimenter discharged the con- 
denser, obtaining a shock of such severity as to arouse 
a widespread interest in the phenomenon. ‘This experi- 
ment led to the Leyden-jar condenser illustrated in Fig. 
34. It consists of a glass jar coated on the bottom and 
to within 5 to 10 centimeters of its top, both inside and 
: outside, with tin foil. Contact with the inside coating is 
Fia. 34.—Leyden made through a suitably supported metal rod which 
jar condenser. —_ nasses out through the top of the jar. 


The term ‘‘condenser” is defined above in its original and 
restricted sense as denoting an appliance having extended con- 
ducting surfaces separated by a thin insulating layer. The 
application of the term has been extended, however, and we 
frequently speak of any two conductors between which a transfer 
of charge takes place as constituting a condenser, even though 
the conductors may be small and far apart—as, for example, the 
two wires of an open-air telephone line. 


75a, ELECTRIC CONDENSER (Extenpep Drrinition).—When two 
conductors are so arranged and used in an electric circuit that the charge 
on one is always equal but opposite in sign to that on the other, the two 
conductors are said to constitute an ELECTRIC CONDENSER. 
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76. Dielectric Properties. Relative Permittivity—To Fara- 
day, the method of regarding electric forces as a direct action of 
electric charges ata distance wasrepugnant. Hesought to explain 
the force between two distant charges by the action between 
contiguous particles in the medium separating the charges. 
Taking this view of electric induction, ‘‘there seemed reason to 
expect some particular relation of it to the different kinds of 
matter through which it would be exerted, or something equiva- 
lent to specific electric induction for different bodies, which, if it 
existed, would unequivocally prove the dependence of induction 
on the particles.’’’ 

This line of thought led Faraday to compare the capacitances 
of two spherical condensers which were identically the same, 
save that in one the concentric spheres were separated by air, 
and in the other by dielectrics like shellac and glass. These 
experiments resulted in the discovery that the capacitance of 
one conductor to another depends upon the dielectric between 
the conductors.® This implies that the force between two charges 
depends upon the medium through which it acts, 


76a. RELATIVE PERMITTIVITY, SPECIFIC INDUCTIVE CAPAC- 
ITY.—Let two condensers have equal dimensions, and let the dielectric 
in the standard S be an evacuated space, while in 7’ it is some other sub- 
stance. The ratio of the capacitance of 7 to that of S is the RELATIVE 
PERMITTIVITY p, of the dielectric in 7. (Faraday called this ratio the 
SPECIFIC INDUCTIVE CAPACITY of the dielectric.) 


The relative permittivities of a few insulating materials are 
listed in the table on page 102. 


8 FaraDay: Experimental Researches (November, 1837), Vol. I, Series XI, 


p. 363. 
9 Cavendish was familiar with this fact about 1776, but his discoveries 


were not published until Maxwell edited and published the Cavendish 
manuscripts in 1879. 
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76b. Relative Permittivities of Dielectrics. 


Relative 
Substance permittivity 


ITGKOU MASS oe (KUEN MD) day opomno hone seme bee om eon 1 

Aire OOMMILIMe ters says cncua eR er ey ene tee eee 1.00059 
Gil asaemma tae ce. hes doe Meats Oeh th, are ote A we et ae eee §.0.= 950 
UW Tags oY: oye) eae eer SR Re Caer A Ree ee Rca ens ey NERS me ther, Ll, = 256 
POT CE ative aac Facepse aati Sasuss Gkagsnacan. 5 Mater Pata aoe ye nod Cae A i 
Mimeralatranstarnimne nol] see csss siete eeceen eterna neater a ae 2 2G 
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All substances have a higher permittivity than evacuated 
space. We attribute this to the fact that substances consist of 
atomic structures which are built up of positive nuclei and nega- 
tive electrons. In the electric field of the charges on the elec- 
trodes of the condenser, the nuclei and electrons of the atomic 

structures of the dielectric suffer 


ae ea Ue a shift in opposite directions from 
FOF FFF Joss thenormaldistribution. Thisshift 
ieee 7 Metal gives rise to layers of concealed 


charges in the dielectric. These 
layers of concealed charges par- 
tially neutralize the forces due to 
the charges on the metal electrodes and hence lead to an increased 
capacitance between electrodes. The location of the layers of 
concealed charge in a glass-plate condenser isillustrated in Fig. 35. 
This question is discussed at greater length in the next chapter. 


Fia. 35.—Location of layers of con- 
cealed charge. 


The desirable properties of dielectrics for condensers are four in number: 

1. The dielectric should have high dielectric strength, in order that it may 
not be punctured and destroyed if it is subject to high differences of potential. 

2. High relative permittivity is desirable in order that the capacitance of 
a condenser of given volume may be as great as possible. 

3. The material should be an extremely poor conductor of electricity or 
should have a high electrical resistivity (the precise definition of this term 
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will be given later), in order that the charge may not leak through the 
dielectric, or over its surface from electrode to electrode. 

4. If the charges on the plates are to be rapidly alternated in sign, the 
molecular frictional energy loss accompanying the elastic displacements in 
the dielectric must be low, in order to avoid undue heating of the dielectric. 

It should be realized that these properties are not related one to the other 
in any way; high permittivity does not imply either high dielectric strength 
or high resistivity. 


77. Forms of Condensers and Their Applications——Condensers are 
extensively used for the following purposes: 

1. To suppress the sparking, or to mitigate the burning of the contacts, 
which occurs when circuits are opened and closed with great frequency 
for long periods, condensers are connected across the ‘“‘break”’ in the circuit. 

2. In communication circuits, condensers are essential elements which 
make it possible to construct electrical filters to select certain desired cur- 
rents and to reject others. 

3. Charged condensers discharge through properly proportioned circuits 
in an oscillatory manner, and are extensively used to furnish high-frequency 
currents for radio telegraphy. 

4. Standard condensers whose constants are accurately known are used 
in a number of electrical measuring’ operations. 


The materials extensively used as the dielectrics of the commercial forms 
of condensers are air, oil, glass, mica, and paraffined paper. 

In the small variable condensers used in radio receiving circuits and in 
some standard condensers, the clearance between the metal plates of opposite 
polarity is from 1 to 2 millimeters and the 
dielectric is air. These condensers spark 
between plates at voltages of the order 
of 1000 volts. They are made with 
capacitances between 0.0001 and 0.005 
microfarad. 

The condensers extensively used in 


telephone filter circuits are made up of 
long tin-foil strips separated by two VLLILLILLL LLL LLLLLL LL 
strips of paraffined tissue paper having Breao ae Mion contonker: 

a thickness of 0.0025 centimeter each. 

The strips are rolled into a compact form and after drying in a vacuum are 
impregnated and sealed in metal containers. These units have capacitances 
between 0.05 and 5 microfarads. They puncture at voltages of the order 
of 300 volts. 

Power condensers take the form of metal plates mounted 0.5 to 2 centi- 
meters apart in oil, or 0.3 to 0.5 centimeter apart in compressed air under 
8 to 16 atmospheres pressure, or they may take the form of glass plates or 

‘jars with metal foil or copper plating on opposite faces. 


-Metal Foy/ 
CLL LL LLL 
LLL LMIGAY LLL 
LLL LLL LLL 
VLLLLLLLL LL LLL LLL LLL 
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Standard condensers of the larger capacitances (0.1 microfarad) are made 
by piling up alternate sheets of tin foil and mica and connecting the tin foil 
as illustrated in Fig. 36. The sheets are pressed together under heavy 
pressure and are dried in a vacuum and impregnated. 


78. Energy of a Charged Condenser (DEpucTION).—When 
positive and negative charges are separated by conveying a 
charge from one electrode of a condenser to the other, the work 
which is done in conveying any elementary portion of the charge 
against the forces of the charges previously separated is converted 
into energy of the electropotential form. This energy is said to 
be stored in the condenser. An expression for this energy may 
be derived by imagining that the total charge Q, with which the 
condenser is charged, has been conveyed from one electrode to 
the other in a very large number of small charges of magni- 
tude dq. 


Let S represent the elastance of the condenser. 
q represent the quantity of electricity in the condenser at 
any instant. 


The relation between the potential difference e between the 
electrodes and the quantity q is the straight-line relation shown 
by Fig. 31 and is expressed by Eq. 50. 


e (volts) = Sq (darafs, coulombs). (50) 


If this charge q¢ is increased by the infinitesimal amount dq, the 
work dW which is done in transferring the charge dq, or the energy 
which is thereby stored in the condenser, is the product of the 
potential difference e between the electrodes times the quantity 
transferred. 

dW (joules) = e(dq) = Sq dq. 


The total energy W stored in a condenser of elastance S having 
a charge @ in the condenser may be found by integrating the 
above expression between the limits 0 and Q. 


W (joules) 


Q SQ? 
if Sq(dq) = = (darafs, coulombs) (54) 


0 
2 


W (joules) = 54 ae 


If the potential difference between the conductors with the: 


(55) 
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charge Q in the condenser is represented by EF, the expression 
for the energy may be also written in the forms 


area yes 


cae (farads, volts) (56) 
: E? It 
W (joules) = 58 eee (57) 
: QE 
W (joules) = “3 (coulombs, volts). (58) 


These same conclusions may be arrived at from geometrical 
relations by noting that the total work done will be represented 
by the area OAQ under the straight line of Fig. 31. 


79. Condensers in Parallel and in Series.—There are two 
simple or elemental ways of connecting a number of condensers 
to receive charge from the 
same electric machine (or. 
battery, or magneto-electric 
generator). These elemental 
connections are illustrated in 
Figs. 37 and 38. They are 
known as the parallel and series (or cascade) connections, respec- 
tively. These parallel and series arrangements may be combined 
in any manner into complex networks of condensers of the type 
illustrated in Fig. 39. 


Fia. 37.—Condensers in parallel. 


Condensers in Parallel— When two or more condensers each 
have their electrodes connected to two common terminals A and 
B as in Fig. 37, they are said to be connected in parallel. Let 
E represent the potential difference between the terminals A 
and B, and let Qi, Qs, Qs, etc. represent the charges in the respec- 
tive condensers. Then, by definition, the capacitance between 
the two systems of conductors connected to A and B is 


But, by definition, Q:/H, Q2/E, Q3/E are the capacitances C1, 
Cs, Cz of the respective condensers. Therefore 


Cu to B) =; + Gs + Gs + (farads). (59) 


The relation is expressed in the following rule: 
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79a. CAPACITANCE OF CONDENSERS IN PARALLEL (Depvuction). 
The capacitance between the common terminals of two or more con- 
densers connected in parallel is equal to the sum Me the individual 
capacitances. 

The total charge delivered to a parallel combination of condensers divides 
among the condensers in proportion to their respective capacitances. 


Condensers in Series——When two or more condensers are so 
connected between two terminals A and B that the charge on 
the negative electrode of the first condenser comes (through the 
source) from the positive electrode of the last, the charge on the 
negative electrode of the second comes from the positive elec- 
trode of the first, the charge on the negative electrode of the 


El 
4—H le 


IN| Hb | 


Fic. 38.—Condensers in series. Fia. 39.—Network of condensers 


A it\8} 


third comes from the positive electrode of the second, and so on 
through the series, these condensers are said to be connected 
in series (see Fig. 38). 

Let Q represent the charge which has been so transferred from 
electrode to electrode, and let H,, H2, E3, ete. represent the poten- 
tial differences between the electrodes of the respective con- 
densers. Then, by definition, the elastance from the terminal 
A to Bis: 

Buctibis ste ae is 
Sa to B) Q m0 Q ames Q o4. 
But, by definition, £1/Q, H2/Q, E3/Q are the elastances Sj, Sa 
Ss, etc. of the respective condensers. Therefore, 
S (4 tos) = Sit Se +83 + (darafs). (60) 


This may be expressed as follows: 


ae 


79b. ELASTANCE OF CONDENSERS IN SERIES (Depuction).— 
The elastance between the (end) terminals of two or more condensers 
connected in series is equal to the sum of the individual elastances. 
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The total potential difference across a series combination of condensers 
is divided among the condensers in proportion to their respective elastances. 


80. Mechanical Force between Two Charged Conductors Constituting a 
Condenser (Drepuction).—When charge is transferred from one conductor 
to another, the attractive forces between the charges tend to draw the 
conductors together. If we can compute, or can experimentally determine, 
the increase in the capacity which will be caused by a given displacement of 
one of the conductors, the following argument enables us to compute the 
component of the force in the direction of the displacement. Let the capac- 
ity of the conductors with reference to each other be represented by C, and 
let the quantity in the condenser be Q. Imagine the conductors to be 
isolated so that the quantity Q remains constant, and suppose one of the 
conductors to be displaced by the infinitesimal amount dz. ‘This displace- 
ment is to be a pure translation without rotation. (The distance dz is 
measured in the direction of translation, and is always taken as a positive 
quantity.) 

Imagine the displacement of the conductor to cause an increase in the 


capacitance by the amount dC. 
2 


Before the displacement, the energy stored was OF 


2C 
een oes 
After the displacement, the energy is 2(C + dC) 
2 2 2 
Q Q QF aC. 


The decrease in the stored tr 18 5a — XC + a0) =o 


By the principle of the conservation of energy, this decrease in the stored 
electrical energy must equal the mechanical work done by the electrical 
system when the conductor moves over thedistance dx. If f, represents 
the component-of-the-force on the displaced conductor (due to the charges) 
tending to move the conductor in the direction of the displacement dz from 
the initial to the final position, the mechanical work done upon the conductor 
is f,(dv). Therefore, 


Fidsys 2 dC. 


202 
) : Q? dC (coulombs) 
From which, fc (dyne-sevens) = 20? dis xCianada cx) (61) 
FE? dC (volts, farads) 
fx (dyne-sevens) = ape Ga (62) 


If, instead of keeping a constant charge Q in the condenser, we hold the 
potential difference between the conductors at the constant value # during 


the movement, the argument is as follows: 
2 


: CE 
Before the displacement, the energy stored was a 
. (C + dC)E? 
After the displacement, the energy stored is es 


? . Ed) 
The increase in the stored energy is ona 
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The quantity of electricity which must be added to the charge to hold the 
voltage constant is 
dQ = E(dC). 
The work done in adding this charge is 
dW = E(dQ) = E?(dC). 

The mechanical work done by the electrical forces on the displaced 
conductor must be the difference between the work which is done in trans- 
ferring the additional charge dQ, and the increase in the stored energy. 
This difference is 


Ex(dC) — 


E2(dC) _ E2(dC) 
Ome an AeA aa 


That is, the work done by the forces on the conductor is the same as in the 
case in which the charge is kept constant. Therefore, the component-of-the 
force on the conductor in the direction x is given by the Formulas (61) and 
(62). 

If one of the two charged conductors is imagined to turn about a fixed 
axis through a small angle dé, and if dC represents the resulting increase in the 
capacity of the conductors, an argument similar to the above will yield 
the following formulas for the magnitude of the torque 7 about this axis of 
the forces on the conductor. 

Q? dC (coulombs) 
2C?.d@ (farads, radians)’ 
.E? dC (volts, farads) | 


r (dyne-seven, cm.) = “9 dp Gudinte) 


7(dyne-seven, cm.) = (63) 


(63a) 


80a. Exercises. 


1. Explain in detail the operation of an electrostatic generator of the 
“water dropper” induction type. Sketch and name the essential elements, 
and state the functions of each element. Discuss and account for the 
movements of charge and the energy transformations. 

2. What is meant by the expression, ‘‘the electrical capacitance of two 
conductors relative to each other’’? << 

3. Does the expression, ‘‘the capacitance of a conductor,” have any 
meaning? If not, why not? If so, give the full meaning. 

4. What is meant by an electric condenser? Describe a condenser from 
two viewpoints: from the viewpoint of the definition in purely electrical 
terms, and from the visual viewpoint of the relative disposition of the parts 
constituting the condenser. 

5. What is meant by the expression ‘‘the chargein a condenser’? Is it 
the charge on one conductor or the sum of the charges onthe two? That is, 
what is involved in the operation of charging a condenser? 

6. Assume that two thin parallel metal disks, as in the parallel disk 
electrometer, each of radius R, are spaced 6 centimeters apart, and that 
their adjacent surfaces are charged, one positively and the other negatively. 
Assume further that the charges are uniformly distributed over the adjacent 
surfaces, 
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a. If the charge on each surface is gq coulombs per square centimeter, 
derive the expression for the electric intensity at any point P on their com- 
mon axis, and at a distance h from the charged face of one of the disks. 

b. If R is 100 or more times as great as b, what simple formula expresses 
_ the electric intensity at any point between the disks with reasonable 
accuracy ? 

c. Calculate the value of the electric intensity at two points, O and P, 
on the axis of the disk for the following dimensions: R = 10 centimeters, 
b = 0.4 centimeter, g = 1.3 X 10-9 coulombs per square centimeter. 
Point O is midway between the two disks, and point P is in the space outside 
at a point 0.1 centimeter from the nearest disk. 

7. a. Derive an expression for the difference in the potentials of the two 
parallel disks specified in exercise 6b. Solve by two methods: first, by 
making use of the expression for the electric intensity which has been 
derived in problem 1; second, by making use of the fundamental potential 
formula. 

b. What is the difference of potential between the plates for the conditions 
specified in exercise 6c? 

8. a. Derive the expression for the force of attraction per square centi- 
meter between the parallel charged disks of exercise 6. 

b. What is the force of attraction, in practical units and in grams, between 
the disks for the conditions specified in exercise 6c? 

c. Make use of the information from exercise 7 to write the expression 
for the force of attraction per square centimeter in terms of the difference 
in the potentials of the disks, instead of in terms of charges on the disks. 

9. Deduce the expression for the capacity between two adjacent portions 
of the parallel disks of exercise 6, each of areaa. Calculate the approximate 
capacity of the two disks 10 centimeters in radius specified in c. 

10. A metal ball of radius r; is placed inside of, and concentric with a 
hollow conducting sphere of radius rz. A negative charge of Q coulombs 
is transferred from the ball to the hollow sphere. 

a. Find the potential of the hollow sphere. 

b. Find the potential of the metal ball. 

c. Determine the difference of potential between the two. 

+ d. Derive the expression for the capacitance of these two concentric 
spheres with reference to each other. 

e. What does this expression for the capacitance reduce to when the radius 
of the outer sphere becomes very great compared with the radius of the 
inner one?, 

f. What does the capacitance become when the distance separating the 
two spheres is small compared with the radius of either sphere? 

11. Two metallic spheres, having radii of 3 and 5 centimeters, are placed 
in air 60 centimeters apart from center to center. With the spheres initially 
uncharged, 2 X 10-® coulombs of negative electricity are conveyed from 
one to the other. Calculate: 

a. The approximate value of the potential of each sphere. 

b, The capacitance of one sphere with reference to the other. 
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12. Two Leyden jars with capacitances of 0.002 and 0.008 microfarad, 
respectively, are connected in parallel, and a difference of potential of 
20,000 volts is impressed across the combination. The thickness of the 
glass in each jar is 0.4 centimeter. ind (a) the capacitance of the combina- 
tion, (b) the ratio of the charges on the coatings of the two jars, (c) the ratio 
of the potential differences across each condenser, and (d) the electric 
intensity in the dielectric of each jar. 

13. Carry out the same calculations as in exercise 12 when the jars are 
connected in series across the same difference of potential. 

14. Measure the necessary dimensions and calculate as closely as you 
can the capacitance of a given multiple-plate air condenser. 

15. Measure the necessary dimensions for determining the capacitance 
of a given Leyden jar. Taking the relative permittivity of glass as 7, 
calculate the approximate value of the capacitance of the jar. 


CHAPTER V 


MATHEMATICAL TREATMENT OF DISTRIBUTED AND 
CONCEALED CHARGES 


81. General Statement of the Problem.—The laws and the 
methods by which it is possible to compute: (a) the electric inten- 
sities at points in the field of a known distribution of charges and 
(6) the potential differences between the conductors in such a 
field have been presented in Chap. III. There are, however, no 
instruments by which the distribution of charge over the surface 
of conductors may be easily and directly measured. On the 
other hand, the potential difference between two conductors may 
be most readily obtained from a single reading on the electro- 
static voltmeters described in the previous chapter. As a result, 
the electrostatic problems to be solved in engineering practice 
are almost invariably of the following type: 

The potential differences between the conductors in the field 
are known. The problem is to compute either 

(a) the electric intensity at any point in the field; or 

(b) the surface density of the charge at any point on the 
conductors. 

When the solution of either of these problems has been obtained, 
the solution of the other may be obtained from it by straight- 
forward methods. 


The problem of computing the distribution of the charges over 
the conductors is the inverse of computing the intensities and the 
potential differences from a known distribution of charge, and 
its solution may be far more difficult. This chapter is devoted to 
the development of the mathematical methods of treating elec- 
trostatic problems which deal with the distribution of charge 
over the surface of conductors, or in space, or throughout the 
volume of dielectrics. 

The application of this mathematical treatment is in the ren- 
dering of a more precise account of electrostatic phenomena and 
of the properties of the appliances previously described, and in 
111 
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such engineering applications as the design of insulators to 
withstand high differences in potential, and in the determination 
of the electrostatic properties of electric power and communica- 
tion lines. 


82. The Inverse Square Law of Force.—The inverse square 
law for the force between charged bodies, as it has been formu- 
lated in Sec. 29, contains the restriction that the-dimensions of 
the bodies must be small relative to their separation and that 
they must be in an infinitely extended homogeneous medium. 
This restricted form of the law has thus far been regarded as 
embodying no observations other than Coulomb’s torsion-balance 
measurements (of 1785) of the force upon small charged spheres. 
In the explanations of electrostatic phenomena advanced in the 
previous chapters, it has been implicitly assumed that the force 
between the particles of the postulated electric fluids (or between 
the electrons and the protons) follows the inverse square law, 
and that the principle of linear addition applies to these forces. 
With the object of requiring the explicit statement of these postu- 
lates and of directing attention to their consequences, we now 
raise two general questions, namely: 

Question 1.— By what postulates and laws may the electric 
intensities and the distribution of the charges be calculated when 


Fic. 40.—Lead sheathed wire. Fic. 41.—Power line. 


the system does not consist of point charges in an infinitely 
extended homogeneous medium, but when it contains large 
conducting bodies as illustrated in Figs. 40 and 41? In Fig. 40, 
the problem is to compute the electric intensities throughout the 
insulating medium m surrounding the conductor c of the lead- 
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sheathed cable. In Fig. 41, two long wires are in proximity to 
the surface of the earth, and the problem is to compute the rela- 
tion between the charges on the wires and the difference in poten- 
tial between the wires. 


Question 2.—By what postulates and laws may the electric 
intensities and the distribution of the charges be computed when 
the dielectric surrounding the conductors is not homogeneous 
but is made up of different materials as illustrated in Fig. 35? 
In this case, two charged conducting plates P are separated by 
layers of air and a plate of glass G. 

As an historical introduction to these laws and principles it 
may be well first to point out that Coulomb’s torsion-balance 
measurements of 1785 cannot be regarded as a determination 
that the value of the exponent in the force formula is precisely —2, 
since the measured forces are so small that the errors of the 
method are large. A far more rigorous demonstration that the 
force varies inversely as the precise square of the distance between 
the charges is the argument by which Joseph Priestley in 1767 
and Henry Cavendish in 1771 deduced the inverse square law. 
In 1767 Priestley confirmed an observation to which his attention 
had been directed by Benjamin Franklin, namely, that when a 
hollow conducting vessel is charged there is no charge on the 
inner surface (except near the opening) and no force is exerted 
on uncharged bodies inside the vessel. From this observation he 
reasons: 


May we not infer from this experiment that the attraction of elec- 
tricity is subject to the same laws with that of gravitation, and is, 
therefore, according to the square of the distances; since it is easily 
demonstrated that were the earth in the form of a (spherical) shell, a 
body in the inside of it would not be attracted to one side more than 
the other.! 


In his remarkable paper of 1771 before the Royal Society,’ 
Cavendish imagines a spherical shell of uniform matter (as in 


i PrimstLeY, J.: The History and Present State of Electricity with Original 
Experiments, London, 1767, p. 711. 

2CavenDIsH Henry: An Attempt to Explain Some of the Principal 
Phenomena of Electricity, by Means of an Elastic Fluid, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., 
1771. 
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Fig. 42), whose particles repel with a force inversely as the square 
of the distance. Newton had given the following simple demon- 
stration that the resultant force on a particle placed anywhere 
within such a shell, as at P, is zero. 


Imagine a great number of straight lines to be drawn through P 
in such a manner as to divide the whole volume of the sphere into a 
great number of double cones of small angular opening. One of these 
double cones is illustrated in Fig. 42. It cuts out on the surface of 
the sphere, bases whose areas a; and a» are 
to each other as the squares of the heights of 
the cones. ; 


The quantity of attracting matter in, each 
base is thus proportional to the square of 
the distance of the matter from P, and the 
two bases will, therefore, exert equal and 
oppositely directed forces on a particle at P. 

Fig. 42.—Balance of the Since this is also true for each of the other 
sere inside spherical qouble cones, the resultant force on a particle 
at P is zero. 


Cavendish remarks: 


It follows also from Newton’s demonstration that if the repulsion is 
inversely as some higher power of the distance than the square, the 
particle at P will be impelled toward the center; and if the repulsion is 
inversely as some lower power than the square it will be impelled from 
the center. 


After further analysis, he draws the following conclusions: 

a. If the force is inversely as the square of the distance, it is 
likely that almost all of the charge on a body is lodged close to the 
surface. 

b. If the force lies between the inverse square and the inverse 
cube, it is likely that the charge will be distributed throughout 
the body. é 

c. If the force is inversely as some less power than the square, 
it is likely that all parts of the body except near the surface will 
acquire a charge opposite in sign to that imparted to the body. 

Figure 43 illustrates the distribution of the charge throughout 
the volume of negatively charged spherical metal shells for three 
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different laws of force, namely, the inverse square, the inverse 
cube, and the inverse 1.4 power. The electric intensities and the 
_values of the potential at points along any radial line, as OP, are 
also represented (not to scale) on these diagrams by the ordinates 
erected from this radial line to the curves marked F and E£, 
respectively. 

Two years later Cavendish concluded an admirably conceived 
and painstaking set of measurements to determine to what 
extent a conducting sphere enclosed 
within a metal globe and connected 
to it becomes charged when the outer 
globe is charged. He could find no 
evidence that the inner sphere acquired 
any charge whatsoever. After astudy 
of the sensitiveness of his method he 
drew the conclusion ‘‘that the electric 
attraction and repulsion must be 
inversely as some power of the dis- 
tance between 2.02 and 1.98, and 
there is no reason to think that it 
differs at all from the inverse square 
ratio.” Cavendish did not disclose 
this experimental work and_ it 
remained unknown until his manu- 
scripts were edited by Maxwell about 
100 years later. 

From this it appears that before 
Coulomb, by actual measurement, had 
arrived at the inverse square for the Fie. 43.—Distribution of 
force between small charged bodies, it cheree. 
had been deduced by other workers as the law for the force 
between the postulated particles of the postulated electric fluid. 

We have presented the arguments of Priestley and of Caven- 
dish because they show the great influence which was exerted 


3See The Electrical Researches of the Honorable Henry Cavendish, p. 104, 
edited by Clerk Maxwell and published in 1879. Maxwell, in 1871, repeated 
the Cavendish experiment with more sensitive electroscopes and drew the 
conclusion that the exponent in the force formula cannot differ from 2 by 
more than + 0.0005. 
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on the development of electrical theory by the action-between- 
particles-at-a-distance type of explanation which Newton had so 
successfully applied to gravitational phenomena a century before,* 
and they indicate the antecedents of the postulates proposed 
below as an answer to questions 1 and 2. 


83. Postulates Relating to Fields Containing Conducting 
Bodies and Dielectrics.—The principles and the postulates by 
which it is proposed to account for, and to predict, the electric 
intensities and the distribution of the charge in an electrostatic 
field containing large conductors are as follows: 

a. All electrostatic interactions between bodies are to be 
accounted for in terms of the postulated forces between the 
(negative) electrons and the (positive) protons of which all 
bodies are conceived to be composed. _ 

b. It is postulated that each electron and each proton acts 
upon every other electron and proton, irrespective of whether 
the electrons may form part of the free electric charge or may be 
attached to one of the atomic systems, with a force whose average 
value is expressed by the formula 

es QiQ2 (9) 

~ Arpr? 
in which, the constant p has a fixed value which is determined by 
the units in which f, 7, and Q are measured, and which is inde- 
pendent of the material occupying the space between or around 
the two attracting or repelling elements under consideration.® 

c. It is postulated that the resultant force on any elementary 
charge is to be obtained by the linear addition or superposition 

4 Newton’s Principia appeared in 1686. 

5 Equation (9) should not be regarded as the expression of the complete 
law of force but as an approximation which is a very precise expression for 
the average value of the force when the distance between the elementary 
charges is large compared with their radii. The electrons and protons 
composing bodies have high vibratory velocities of thermal agitation, and 
still higher velocities in their orbits of revolution within the molecular 
structures. Subsequent experiments will show that, because of these 
velocities, the electrons must be conceived to be subject to rapidly varying 
forces of a magnetic nature. Therefore, Eq. (9) is not to be regarded as 
expressing the instantaneous value of the force on an electron, but as express- 
ing the average value, or the net resultant averaged over a long interval of 
time. 
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(as outlined in Sec. 30) of the forces due to all the elementary 
charges. 

d. A system of forces which hinders electrons and molecules 
from leaving the parent substance is postulated to act at the 
surfaces separating conductors from insulators. (The nature 
of these forces is discussed in Chap. VII.) 

e. The electrostatic distribution of the free electrons of the 
conductors in the field will be such that: 

1. The resultant force on any electron in the surface film of 
the conducting bodies has no component parallel to the surface 
of the conductor at the point. 

2. The resultant force on any electron beneath the surface 
films of the conductors is zero. 

f. If the field contains, not only conducting masses, but also 
non-conducting masses, or dielectrics, such as glass, paper, or 
oil, it is postulated that the effect of the dielectric on the electric 
intensities and on the distribution of charges on the conductors 
is to be accounted for in terms of the postulated shift in opposite 
directions of the electrons and nuclei of the molecules of the 
dielectric. In other words, it is postulated that the effect of the 
dielectric is to be explained by taking into account the forces 
(computed by Eq. (9)) arising from the layers of concealed 
charge in the dielectric which result from the polarization of the 
molecular structures of the dielectric. 


Before applying these action-of-element-upon-element postu- 
lates to the calculation of the properties of systems of conductors, 
such as condensers, electrostatic voltmeters, and buried and 
overhead conductors, we proceed to show that the inverse 
square law may be expressed: in a form involving the surface- 
integral of the electric intensity, and also by differential equations 
involving either the electric intensity or the potential. We will 
then contrast the application of these alternative expressions of 
the law by using them to compute the electric intensities at 
points in the field resulting from the charges distributed over 
parallel plates, concentric spheres, and coaxial cylinders. 


84. The Surface-integral of a Distributed Vector. Flux 
(DerIniTIon).—A surface-integral pertains to a given surface 
in a vector field. The surface must be definitely laid out, or 
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specified, and, in addition, one direction across (through) the 
surface must be arbitrarily specified. The specified direction 
may be indicated by an arrow, and may be referred to either as 
the arrow direction or as the specified direction. 

The sum which results from the following mathematical opera- 
tions is called the (value of the) surface-integral of the vector 
V in the arrow direction across the specified surface, and the 
operation is called the operation 
of finding the surface-integral of 
the vector V. 


Operation 1.—Divide the sur- 
face into patches in such a manner 
that the component of the vector 
V which is normal to the sur- 
face, namely, V cos (V, n), has 
substantially the same value at 
all points of any one patch. Let 
da represent the area of such an 
elementary patch (Fig. 46). 


Operation 2.—Compute the 
value of the product V cos 
(V, n)da for each patch. In 
this product 

V represents the value of the vector at the patch, and 
(V, n) represents the angle between the direction of the vec- 
tor V and the arrow direction along a normal erected 

to the patch. 

It is to be noted that when the vector V points through the 
surface in the arrow direction the factor cos (V, n) is positive, 
and when it points through in the opposite direction the factor 
cos (V, n) is negative (see Fig. 46). 


Fig. 46.—Surface integrals. 


Operation 3.—Take the algebraic sum S, of all the products . 
thus formed. This sum is the value of the surface-integral of 
the vector V in the arrow direction across the given surface. 


over the surface 
Sz; = We cos (V, n)da. (64) 
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The expression V cos (V, ) da is the product of three factors, 
an area, a directed quantity, and the cosine of an angle between 
the directed quantity and the normal to the area. Products 
made up of three factors of this type occur in many branches 
of physics. In some physical problems, such a product repre- 
sents a familiar physical entity; in other cases it does not. As 
an instance of the familiar type, suppose that the problem were 
to compute the quantity of water per second flowing across a 
specified surface in a stream of running water. If the velocity 
VY with which the water is flowing can be measured from point 
to point in the fluid, the quantity of water crossing the surface 
will be given by the following formulas. 


Fie. 47.—F low across a surface. Fie. 48.—Surface integration. 


If the surface area is small, and (V, n) is the angle between the 
normal to the area and the velocity vector (Fig. 47), the velocity 
V may be resolved into a component V sin (V, 7) parallel to the 
plane area ABCD, and a component V cos (V, n) perpendicular 
to the area. Clearly, the quantity of water crossing the area 
a per second is Va cos (V, n). 

If the area swept over is large and if the velocity of the water 
is not uniform at all points of this area, the quantity crossing 
per second will be found by dividing the large area into small 
patches of area da, as in Fig. 48, measuring the velocity V at the 
center of each area, and then taking the sum of all the products 
V cos (V, n)da. 

Flow (in cu. em. per sec.) = 2V cos (V,n) (da) =v cos (V,n)da. 
(65) 


In other vector fields the surface-integral does not represent a 
quantity with such a familiar physical meaning. For example, 
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in the next section it is shown that the surface-integral of the 
electric intensity over a closed surface (bounding a volume) is 
related in a simple way to the charge contained within the 
surface. The surface-integral of this vector quantity thus 
appears in an important law of electrostatics, but the integral 
does not call up such a definite physical picture as it does in the 
case of the flowing water. 

As the general name for the product of an area by the com- 
ponent of a distributed vector normal to the area, the term flux 
is widely used. This term comes from the Latin flux (flow) and 
is suggested by the fact that the most commonplace example of 
this product is that involved in finding the flow of a stream (in 
cubic feet per second) across a surface. 


The term FLUX in mathematical and physical science always designates 
either the product of an area by the component of a distributed vector 
perpendicular to the area, or the summation of many such products. 


That is, the term “flux” designates the surface-integral of a 
distributed vector, an appropriate adjective being used to indi- 
cate the nature of the vector quantity involved. Thus, to elec- 
trostatic fields, we have electrostatic flux; in the field of a small 
hot body which is radiating energy. we have radiant flux; in the 
field of a source of light, luminous flux ; and in the magnetic field, 
magnetic flux. 


85. The Expression of the Inverse Square Laws by Means of 
Surface-integrals. Gauss’s Theorem (Drpuction).—The fol- 
lowing mathematical theorem, known as Gauss’s theorem, since 
it was given by Gauss in 1813 in a treatment of gravitational 
fields, characterizes all centrally directed vector fields to which 
the inverse square law applies. 


GAUSS’S THEOREM (1813—Drpuction).—If any CLOSED surface 
is taken in an electrostatic field, the surface-integral (or the flux) of the 
electric intensity in the outward direction over the entire surface is directly 
proportional to the net quantity of electricity enclosed by the surface. 


To prove this, let S in Fig. 49 represent any closed surface in 
the fields of the charges Q:, Qs, Q3, etc., some of which are within 
and others without the surface. 
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Let us consider the surface-integral resulting from an ele- 
mentary charge of @ coulombs, located at the point P within the 
surface. Let APB represent any elementary cone with its vertex 
at P, enclosing an infinitesimal angle of dwsteradians. This cone 
intercepts on the surface S an elementary portion GHK of area 
da, which may be treated as a small plane surface, the normal 
to which makes some angle (F, n) with the axis of the cone. 

If the distance PC is represented by r, the electric intensity at 
all points of GHK may be taken to be parallel to the axis of the 


Fie. 49. 


cone in the outward direction and of the value Q/4rpr?._ Then 
the value of the flux of the electric intensity in the outward direc- 
tion over the elementary area GHK is 


F cos (F, n) da = ae cos (F, n) da. 
But an examination of the figure will show that cos (Ff, n)da 
is equal to the projection da, of the area da on a sphere passing 
through C; and in the limit, da;/r? is the value in steradians of 


the solid angle of the cone. Hence. 


eed 
F cos (F, n) da = eee (66) 
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Now if P lies inside the closed surface S, every elementary cone 
which can be drawn with P as a vertex must cut through the 
surface an odd number of times, since the cone must eventually 
extend outside of any surface of finite extent. For those areas 
at which such a cone emerges from the surface, (/, 7) is less 
than 90 degrees, and for those areas at which the cone may cut 
into the surface again, (F, n) is greater than 90 degrees. There- 
fore, the values of the surface-integrals of the electric intensity 
in the outward direction over the areas cut out by such a cone 
which re-enters the closed surface one or more times are alternately 

gee and LIS and the net sum for the cone is sp is 
Arp 4rp 4p 

Since the total solid angle about a point is 47 steradians, it 
follows that the surface-integral of the electric intensity in the 
outward direction over the entire closed surface enclosing P is 


closed surface around a point 


[Pes @,n) da = 78 f do = (67) 

Every cone which can be drawn with its vertex at a charge Qs 
at a point P, which hes outside the closed surface must cut 
through the surface an even number of times. Therefore, the 
net contribution of any charge which lies outside the surface to 
the integral over the entire surface will be zero. 

From the principle of the linear superposition of the forces of 
elementary charges, the surface-integral of the electric intensity 
in the outward direction over the surface due to all the charges 
in the field will be the sum of the integrals resulting from the 
individual charges, namely: 


closed surface 


fF 08 Fm) daa = 1101 + Qe + Qs + ee) 


closed surface 
F cos (F, n) da 520, (68) 


in which Q:, Qs, Qs, ete. represent the algebraic values of the 
charges which lie within the surface. 
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If p represents the volume density of charge at any element of 
volume dv within the surface, then Eq. (68) may be written in 
the following equivalent form 


over closed surface throughout enclosed volume 


Foe da F oh rd (69) 


in which the surface-integral is to be taken over a given closed 
surface and the volume-integral is to be taken throughout the 
space enclosed by the surface. 


86. Expression of the Inverse Square Law by Differential 
Equations. Poisson’s and Laplace’s Equations (DEpucTIONS).— 
From Gauss’s theorem, the surface-integral or flux of the electric 


Z 


Fig. 50. 


intensity in the outward direction over the surface of the infini- 
tesimal cubical volume shown in Fig. 50 is equal to 1/p times the 
quantity of electricity within the cube. 

Whence, 


OF , 4 7 oF y i 
—F, dy dz + (V. + dix) dy dz—F, dx dz + (F, +e dy) dex dz 
Pe se | 
—F,dxdy + (V. a Gide) de dy = (0 de dy dz) 
oF OF , OF, p ee 
: =e 0 
aReo a 53 Jae dy de * dc dy dz (70) 


Dividing both members of the equation by the volume of the 
cube, it becomes 


OF, OF, OF, p 
2 
Oz 


= ee 71 
Ox Oy p ey 
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We have seen (Sec. 52) that F,, the X component of the electric 
intensity, is equal to the negative of the potential gradient in the 
X direction. 


Ox 
Accordingly, Eq. (71) may be written in the form 
Oth, OLE Ot EN ee oP , 
(Ga a Oy’ a 7) op eS, 
For regions which are free of charge, Eq. (72) becomes 
On Oth a7 ; 
SUR ros h wale = 0. (73) 


dx? ' dy dz? 

Laplace in 1782 pointed out that the potential function in the 
gravitational field satisfies Eq. (73) in the regions which are free 
of matter, and Eq. (73) is known as Laplace’s equation. 

In 1813 Poisson showed that within the substance of the 
attracting body the potential function satisfies Eq. (72). This 
equation is frequently called Poisson’s equation. 


87. Expression of the Inverse Square Law in Vector Notation.—In vector 
analysis, the divergence of a vector is defined as follows: 


87a. Divergence of a Vector (Drrinirion).—By the divergence of a 
distributed vector F at a point P is meant the value of the quotient obtained 
by dividing the outward surface-integral of the vector taken over an infini- 
tesimal closed surface around P by the volume enclosed by the surface. The 
divergence of F is represented by the symbol div F. 


diy Fee - 0) doe Genameidiy BE) (74) 


Now the left member.of Eq. (71) was obtained by dividing the surface- 
integral of the intensity over an infinitesimal cube by the volume of the 
cube, and it is, therefore, the divergence of the electric intensity. 

Whence, in vector notation Hq. (71) is written in the form 


div F = ©. 75 
1V Dp ( ) 


88. The Field between Two Parallel Metal Plates.—Figure 51 may 
represent the two parallel metal plates of an absolute disk electrometer or of 
a condenser. Let us suppose that the distance between the plates is quite 
small in comparison with their diameters. Under these conditions, if the 
plates are charged positively and negatively, respectively, by transferring 
electrons from one plate to the other, the positive and negative charges 
will be found mainly upon the adjacent surfaces of the plates. The surface 
density of the charge will be quite uniform over all of the adjacent surfaces 
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except for a narrow strip of the surface bordering on the edge of each plate. 
At the rounded edge of euch plate the surface density of the charge may 
be from 50 to 250 per cent (depending upon the radius of curvature of the 
edge) greater than the surface density over the large central portion of 
the surface. 


88a. Calculation by the Inverse Square Law.—Let us use the inverse 
square law to compute the electric intensity which the charge on one plate 
alone causes at a point P which 
lies in the space between the plates 
near their center. 

Let o represent the surface den- 
sity of the charge (in coulombs per 
square centimeter) upon the plate, 
and h represent the perpendicular 
distance PO from the point P to 
the charged surface. 

Consider the intensity at P due 
to the charge on a circular strip of 
surface of radius « and of width dx 
described with the foot of the per- Bidicbign, Whe nae 
pendicular PO as a center. 

Any small element of charge dq on this strip gives rise to an intensity 
dF at P equal to 


between parallel 


ph athe ME 
~ 4rp(a? + h?) 

But that component of this intensity which is parallel to the surface will 
be neutralized by the like component of an equal element of charge which lies 
diametrically across from the first element. Therefore, the only effective 
component of the intensity at P due to each element of charge on the strip 
will be the component perpendicular to the surface, namely, 

dq h 
Le ~ 4rp(x? + h?) a/ x? + h? 

Therefore, the entire charge on the strip, namely, 2ra(dx)o, causes at P an 

electric intensity in the direction OP equal to 
2Qroh «dx 
Ge 4np(x? + h?)33° 

The electric intensity at P due to all the charge lying on a circular area of 
radius r described about O as a center is the sum of the intensities due to 
charge on all the circular strips contained in the area, namely, 

P r Qroh adx 
~ Jo Arp (2? +h*)?4 


= $4| - pours i li R 1 | 
2p Jez +h2t0 2pLh Vr? +h? 


h ; 
Pe OU ee eal 1) 
2p Vr? + he? : 


dF 


(76) 
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If the radius of the charged area is 1000 or more times as great as the 
distance of the point P from the charged surface, this expression takes the 
simple form 


F (volts percm.) = Dp (coulombs per sq. cm.). (78) 
Since the charge of opposite sign on the surface of the other plate causes 


at P an equal intensity, it follows that the resultant electric intensity at any 
point lying between two extended parallel plates near their center will be 


F (volts per cm.) = F (coulombs per sq. cm.) (79) 
and the potential difference between the plates will be 
E (volts) = bF = a (80) 


in which, b represents the distance between the plates. 

Since the electric intensity at the surface of the plate A due to the charge 
on plate B is «/2p, and since the quantity of electricity on asquare centimeter 
of the surface of A is a, it follows that the charge on each square centimeter 
of the charged surface A will be attracted toward B with a force of o?/2p 
dyne-sevens; that is, each square centimeter of the charged surface of the 
conducting plates will be subject to a force whose value is expressed by the 
formula 


2 
f (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = ms (coulombs per sq. cm.). (81) 


88b. Calculation by Gauss’s Theorem.—Let us now use Gauss’s theorem 
to calculate the intensities. The equipotential surfaces between the plates, 
except near their edges, will be plane surfaces parallel 
to the surfaces of the plates. Consider a right cylin- 
der ABCD of Fig. 52 of cross-sectional area a, with its 
elements perpendicular to the equipotential surfaces. 
Suppose one base lies in the positively charged plate 
and the other coincides with any of the equipotential 
surfaces. The quantity of electricity within this cyl- 
inder is ac. Therefore, the flux of the electric 
intensity in the outward direction over the surface 
of this cylinder must be ac/p. But the electric 
intensity over the base within the conducting plates 
is zero; and along the sides (elements) the intensity 
is parallel to the surface. ‘Therefore, the surface- 
integral over the base of area a lying in the space 
between the plates must be ac/p and since the in- 
tensity is perpendicular to the base, the intensity 
must be o/p at every point of the base. 


Fig. 52.—Flux be- 
tween parallel 
plates. 


88c. Calculation by Poisson’s Equation.—Let us now apply Poisson’s 
equation to calculate the intensities. Let the axes of Y and Z be taken 
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parallel to the faces of the plates. Then a and a ee are each zero and the 
equation reduces to 

eae 

i 
Whence peg ae if £ de. 

Ox vy) 


Let x be measured from a point O which lies within the body of the positive 
plate. Then, in taking the above integral from the point O to any point P 
which lies in the space between the two plates, the only portion of the path 
which contributes any value to the integral is the elementary length passing 
through the layer of charge on the surface of the positive plate. (At all 
other portions of the path p is zero.) The integral of pdx through this layer 
of charge is the surface density of charge, oc. 

Therefore, the value of the electric intensity at any point P which lies 
between the plates is 


oH o OH 
ane ~ 24+ 5F ato. 


But since the point O lies within a conductor, the intensity at O must be 
zero. ‘Therefore, the intensity at P is directed from the positive to the 
negative plate, and has the value o/p. 

The potential H, therefore, at any point between the plates, will be given 
by the equation 


in which 6 is the distance between the faces of the plates, 


89. The Electric Intensity Near the Surface of a Charged 
Conductor and the Force upon Its Surface.—We have seen that 
both the electric intensity in the region between two parallel 
plates and the force exerted upon each square centimeter of 
charged surface of the plates depend upon the surface density 
of the charge in the simple manner expressed in Eqs. (79) and 
(81). We now propose to show, by a demonstration suggested 
to Poisson by Laplace, that the electric intensity at points 
immediately outside a charged conductor of any shape whatso- 
ever, and the force upon its Ls Soe surface, are expressed by 
these same formulas. 
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Let P in Fig. 53 represent a point immediately outside the 
charged conductor at a place where the surface density of charge 
iso. Let a perpendicular be dropped from P to the surface and 
let P’ represent a point on this perpendicular but immediately 
under the surface of the conductor. 

Now the electric intensity at P and at P’ may be considered 
to be made up of two parts: a part F’; due to the charge @, on a 
small circular patch of radius r of the 
surface centered about PP’, and a part 
F, due to the remainder of the charge Q> 
on this and other conductors in the field. 

From the previous section, the value 
of the electric intensity Ff: is given by 
the expression 


Fy == ( = Spal (77) 
Fie. 53.—Force on the sur- 2 2 2 

hes of a conductor. E Ve th 

If the points P and P’ are at an infinitesimal distance from the 
surface, hf is an infinitesimal and the charge Q; on the small patch 
of surface gives rise to an intensity at P and P’ whose value is 


F, = Bp: (78) 
At P the intensity /, is perpendicular to the surface and is 
directed outward; at P’ the intensity F, is directed inward, since 
P and P’ lie on opposite sides of the charge Q: on the small patch. 
Now since P’ lies within the conductor, the intensity at P’ is 
zero. All the remainder of the charge Qe, therefore, must give 
rise to an intensity F, at P’ such as to neutralize exactly the 
intensity Ff, at P’. That is to say, fF. must be equal to o/2p and 
must be perpendicular to the surface in the outward direction. 
Now, since the points P and P’ are an infinitesimal distance 
apart and since they are similarly located with reference to the 
charge Qs, the intensity /, at P must be identical in value and 
direction with the intensity Ff. at P’. These conclusions are 
expressed in the following statement: 


At a point P immediately outside a conductor at a place where 
the surface density of charge is o, the charge Q, on a small por- 
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tion of the surface area near P and the charge Q,. on all the 
remainder of the conducting surfaces each give rise to an electric 
intensity of the value o/2p, which is perpendicular to the surface 
in the outward direction. The resultant intensity F outside the 
surface is, therefore, o/p. 


F (volts per cm.) = ; (coulombs per sq. cm.). (79) 


Consider any very small patch of area a on the surface of a 
charged conductor. The quantity of electricity on this patch 
is ac. The remaining charges in the field cause at points on this 
patch an electric intensity of the value o/2p. Therefore, the 
outward force f; exerted on the charge ac will be 


fi (dyne-sevens) = (as)5° 


and the outward force upon the charged surface per square 
centimeter of area will be 


y 
f (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = F (coulombs per sq. cm.). (81) 


The expression for the force on the surface of a charged con- 
ductor may also be written in terms of the electric intensity F 
which exists immediately outside of the charged surface. Thus, 
from Hq. (79), c = pF. Upon substituting this value of o in 
Eq. (81) we obtain 


2 
f (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = = (volts perem.). (82) 


While the electrostatic force on the surface of a charged con- 
ductor is large enough to be utilized in electrostatic voltmeters, 
the following calculation shows it to be a comparatively feeble 
force. The air in the vicinity of large conductors breaks down 
if the electric intensity is raised to 30,000 volts per centimeter. 
Therefore, the greatest electrostatic force which can be exerted 
upon a conductor immersed in air will not exceed the following: 
pes pF? _ 8.85 (30,000)? 
c 2 2 10" 

= 398 dynes per sq. cm. 


= 3.98 X 10-° 


This force would just be sufficient to hold a disk of aluminum 
0.15 centimeter thick against the force of gravity. 
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90. Field between Concentric Spheres.—In Fig. 54, portions of two con- 
centric spherical metal shells of radii r; and rz are represented. Let Q 
coulombs of electrons be transferred from the inner to the outer shell. From 
the spherical symmetry, the charges will be uniformly distributed over the 
inner surface of the outer shell and over the outer surface of the inner shell. 
The sarface densities of charge will be 


o (inner) = 


nis (coulombs per sq. cm.). 
TT) 


o1 (outer) = (coulombs per sq. cm.). 


Arr? 
The demonstration given in Sec. 82 shows that the charge on the outer 
shell will give rise to zero intensity at all points enclosed by the shell, and 
that the charge on the inner shell will give rise to zero intensity at all points 
enclosed by the inner shell. 
Let us compute the electric intensity which the charge on the inner shell 
gives rise to at any point P which lies outside of the inner shell. 


Fig. 54.—Field between concentric spheres. 


90a. Computation by the Inverse Square Law.—Consider the two cones 
MPM’ and NPN’ having the common axis OP. Let us compute the electric 
intensity at P due to the charge on the two elementary zones which lie 
between these cones. 


Let b represent the distance OP from the center of the 
spheres to the point P. 
s represent the perpendicular distance OF from the 
center O to the elements of the inner cone. 
g and g; represent the distances PA and PA, to the nearer 
and more remote zones, respectively. 
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k and K, the lengths AB and A,B; of the arcs of the element- 
ary zones. 
h and hy represent the distances AH and A,H,, respectively. 
v and »; represent the lengths of the elementary arcs AC and 
A,C, described with P as a center. 


The charge q on the zone AB which is the nearer to P is, gq = 2mhke. 
In this expression 


h ae s§ ™ gs 
9 a Or (0 = a 
Vv 
ee Piney ABO 
But ZABC = ZAOF. 
ean 
Therefore, sin Z ABC = sin Z AOF = cae 
1 
a g 
Also, fe eee 
ds 
Whence jp = rg ; 
Vre = 32v/b? — 62 
2 
Therefore, 2rorig?sds 


qd = = = —* 
bVir2 — s2v/b? — 8? 
The intensity F, at P due to the charge on the nearer zone is 
v/ 2) == ae 
F, = —! cog 9 = —! Se Ra 
4rpg? 4a pg? b 
Tae Qrori sds 
© 4arpb? 4/742 — 32 
In like manner it may be seen that the charge q; on the more remote zone is 


< 2rorig2s(ds) 
be i ee 
and that the intensity /, at P due to this charge works out to be equal to 7. 
In other words, both elementary charges give rise to the same intensity 
at P, or the resultant intensity 7/2 due to the charges on both zones is 
4rorsds ; ; 

4npb?/ri2 — s? 

The intensity / at P due to the charge on the entire inner shell may now 
be found by integrating the above expression. 


F, =F, +F, = (83) 


re _ (" 4rori sds ror soe | 
ecaas a 4rpb? ./p,2 — 52 4p? av ria al 
— Arrieta 
~ 4rp b® (53) 


But 427.2 o is the charge Q on the inner shell. Therefore, the expression 
for the electric intensity at P may be written in the form 


pppa Dade 
ie 4x pb? 85) 
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Since b is the distance of the point P from the center of the sphere, we 
see that the following simple rule may be formulated for computing the 
electric intensities due to the charge Q. 

The electric intensity due to a charge Q which is uniformly distributed 
over a spherical surface is zero for all points within the spherical surface; for all 
points exterior to the surface the intensity is the same as if the charge Q were 
all concentrated at the center of the spherical surface. 


90b. Computation by Gauss’s Theorem.—This same conclusion may be 
arrived at with much less work by applying Gauss’s theorem in the following 
manner. Imagine a spherical surface of radius b concentric with the two 
shells and lying between them. If the charge on the inner shell is Q, the 
surface-integral of the intensity over the spherical -surface must be Q/p. 
But from the spherical symmetry, it follows that the intensity vectors will 
be perpendicular to this surface at all points. Therefore, the electric 
intensity at any point P on the spherical surface of radius 6 is 

Q. 2rd 
i ai 4b? = Te pb 

The electric intensities, 7; and /2, immediately outside the inner sphere 
and inside the outer sphere are seen to be Q/(4mrpri?) and Q/(4rpr2?) 
respectively. 

But the surface densities of charge, «1 and a2, on these spheres are Q/ (4772) 
and Q/(477r,?). These calculations, therefore, show that the electric intensity 
(in space) at the charged surfaces of the spheres 
is equal to the surface density of charge a, 
divided by the permittivity p, thus confirming 
iq. (79) of the previous section. 


91. The Field between Coaxial Cylinders.— 
Let us use Gauss’s theorem to compute the 
electric intensities between two coaxial metal 
cylindrical shells whose length is very great in 
comparison with the radius of the larger. If 
a charge of qg coulombs of electrons per centi- 
meter of axial length is transferred from the 
inner shell to the outer, the charges will be 
uniformly distributed over the outer surface of 
the inner and the inner surface of the outer shell, 
except that the surface density of the charge on 
each shell will be somewhat greater than the 
average for the shell for a short distance in from 


Fria. 55.— Flux bet : 
a eer Bees, wee? each end of the shell. 


Consider the portion of a cylinder of radius r 
which lies between the two shells (Hig. 55) and is included between parallel 
planes 1 centimeter apart. From the cylindrical symmetry, the intensity 
vectors are radial and therefore perpendicular to this cylindrical surface and 
parallel to its plane ends. 
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Since the quantity of electricity within this cylinder is q, the surface- 
integral of the intensity over its surface is q/p, and the value of the electric 
intensity at points on its cylindrical surface is 


qd q 
F=++ ==: 
> 2Qur aan (86) 
Now it may readily be seen that, if the inner shell were removed, a charge 
of g coulombs per centimeter of length along the axis of the outer cylinder 
would give rise to this same intensity. From this, the following conclusion 
may be drawn. 


The electric intensity at points exterior to, and not too far from, the midpoint 
of a long cylinder which is uniformly charged with q coulombs per centimeter 
of length is the same as if the charge were uniformly distributed along the 
axis of the cylinder. 


92. Calculation of Capacitance.—From the data of the preceding sections 
the capacitance of condensers made up of parallel plates, concentric spheres, 
or coaxial cylinders may be readily calculated. 


92a. Two Parallel Plates.—Ii a charge of g coulombs per square centi- 
meter of surface has been transferred from one of two extended parallel metal 
plates to a second plate which is separated from it by a layer of insulating 
material of thickness b, the electric intensity at all points between the plates 
is g/p and the potential difference between the plates is gb/p. Therefore, 
the capacitance C of one plate to the other, which is the ratio of the total 
transferred charge to the resulting potential difference, is 


C (arads) = = (cm.), (87) 


in which, b is the thickness of the insulating material (in the direction of the 
lines of intensity). 

a is the cross-sectional area of one face of one plate, or it is the 
cross-sectional area of the insulating material (perpendicular to 
the lines of intensity). 

p is the permittivity of the insulating material. 


It will be noted that the capacitance depends entirely upon the dimensions 
and the kind of insulating material between the plates, and not at all upon 
the material of which the plates are composed, and not upon the dimensions 
of the plates, except as they serve as boundaries for the dielectric. 

The above formula takes no account of the edge effect. The actual 
capacitance is somewhat greater because of the increased surface density of 
charge on and near the edges of the plates. 


92b. Two Concentric Spheres.—If a charge of Q coulombs of electrons is 
transferred from the inner sphere to the outer, the electric intensity in the 
space between the two spheres at a distance x from the center is directed 
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radially outward and has the value Q/4rpz?. Therefore, the drop in poten- 
tial #, from the inner sphere to the outer, is 


= 2 Q Q ioe) Q Vea 2 
i m1 4px? ee Fee 4rp Tif Ge 
The capacitance of one sphere to the other is 
C (farads) = 4rp —2"2_ (em.), (89) 
Hi = el 


in which r and rz are the radii of the smaller and larger spheres, respectively. 
For the limiting case, in which rz becomes very large in comparison with 

ri, this simplifies to 
C (farads) = 4rpr; (cm.). (90) 


For the other limiting case, in which the thickness b of the insulating 
material between the spheres, namely, 72 — 71, becomes very small in com- 
parison with the mean radius r = (7. + 71)/2, Eq. (89) simplifies to 

4rr? 


CoG@arads) k= 1p ae ie (em.), 


which is identical with the Eq. (87), which was derived for parallel plates. 


92c. Two Coaxial Cylinders.—If a charge of g coulombs of electrons per 
centimeter of axial length has been transferred from one coaxial cylinder to 
another, the electric intensity in the space between the cylinders is directed 
radially outward from the axis, and has the value q/2rpz at all points at a 
distance x from the axis. 
Therefore, the rise in potential # from the outer cylinder to the inner is 
71 qd _ i ee To 
H=-— y Sepa = 3 loz oils = =— log 7 (91) 
If the cylinders are of equal length / the total quantity of electricity trans- 
ferred is qi, and the capacitance of one cylinder to the other (neglecting the 
end effect) is 
C (farads) = ae (cm.), (92) 
log a 
in which, / is the length of one cylinder, 
rz is the radius of the larger cylinder, 
r, is the radius of the smaller cylinder. 


For the limiting case in which the thickness b of the insulating material 
between the cylinders becomes very small in comparison with the mean 
radius 7 = (71 + r2)/2, we may write with no appreciable error 

T1 T1 We 


r 
Substituting this in Eq. (92), it simplifies to the parallel-plate formula, 
thus 
= 2rplr _ pa 


C Sage as 
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93. Theorems Used in Mapping Fields by Equipotential 
Surfaces and Tubes of Electric Intensity.—The possibility of 
mapping electrostatic fields by a system of tubes of electric 
intensity and a system of equipotential surfaces has been referred 
to in Secs. 39 and 57. In these earlier sections the method was 
neither discussed nor illustrated, since Gauss’s theorem was not 
available at that stage for the demonstration of the theorems 
relating to the tubes and to the distribution of the charges, 
which we now proceed to give. 

The following corollaries are simple deductions from the defini- 
tions of equipotential surfaces and of lines of electric intensity. 


93a. Corollary —No work will be done by or against the forces 
of the field in moving a charge around upon an equipotential 
surface. 


93b. Corollary.—The surface of any homogeneous conductor, 
or system of connected conductors, in an electrostatic field is an 
equipotential surface. 

For if points of the same conductor were at different potentials, 
this would imply the existence of forces on the electrons in the 
body of the conductor. Under these forces a drift of the free 
electrons of the conductor to the points of high potential would 
occur until the forces within the conductor vanished. 


93c. Corollary.—The electric intensity at any point whatso- 
ever of an equipotential surface is at right angles to the surface. 
The lines of electric intensity therefore cut through any equi- 
potential surface at right angles to the surface. 


93d. Corollary.—If the field is mapped out by surfaces at 
equal intervals of potential, say 1 or 10 volts apart, then the 
intensities at different points of the field are inversely pro- 
portional (approximately) to the perpendicular SP Ree between 
the nearest surfaces. 

The following theorems, which are readily demonstrated by 
means of Gauss’s theorem, express properties which are peculiar 
to inverse square systems. 

93e. Theorem.—If a closed surface is so taken that every 
point of the surface lies in a homogeneous conducting material, 
the net charge inside the surface is zero. 
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Since the intensity is zero at all points of the surface, the 
surface-integral of the intensity over the surface is zero, and from 
Gauss’s theorem the total charge enclosed by the surface must 
be zero. 


93f. Theorem.—The charge imparted to a conductor resides 
on its surface and not in its interior. 

Any point or portion of the interior can be surrounded by a 
closed surface lying entirely in the conductor. At all points of 
this surface the intensity must be zero, and therefore the charge 
enclosed must be zero. 


93g. Theorem.—If any number of charged bodies are placed 
inside a hollow closed conducting vessel, the charge on its inner 
surface will be equal in magnitude but opposite in sign to the net 
charge on the bodies inside. 

A closed surface can be taken in the conducting material imme- 
diately surrounding the inner surface of the vessel. The inten- 
sity at all points of this surface is zero, and therefore the net 
charge enclosed by it must be zero. 


93h. Theorem.—If a hollow, closed, conducting vessel is itself 
uncharged but contains charged bodies whose complimentary 
charges are on objects exterior to the vessel, then the charge on 
the exterior surface of the vessel is equal in magnitude and in sign 
to the net charge on the charged bodies enclosed. 

If the charge on the conducting vessel is zero, then, since the 
charge on the inner surface is equal and of opposite sign to the 
net charge on the bodies, the charge on the outer surface must 
also be equal but of the same sign to the net charge on the bodies 
enclosed. 


93i. Theorem.—The potential cannot have a maximum or a 
minimum value at any point in the field which is not occupied 
by an electric charge. 

If the potential has a maximum value at any point P, then at 
all points on a small closed surface surrounding P the potential 
must be less, and at all points of a second surface just outside the 
first the potential must be still less. Hence P must be surrounded 
by a closed surface at all points of which the electric intensity is 
directed outward. Therefore the surface-integral of the electric 
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intensity over this surface cannot be zero, but must be positive. 
Hence, from Gauss’s theorem the surface must contain a positive 
charge, or there must be a positive charge at P. In like manner, 
it follows that if the potential at P is a minimum there must be a 
negative charge at P. 


93j. Theorem.—If the potential is a maximum at any point, 
the point must be occupied by a positive charge; if the potential 
is a minimum at any point, that point must be occupied by a 
negative charge. (See the demonstration of 937.) 

If a line of electric intensity is traversed in the positive direction, 
it passes through surfaces at lower and lower potentials. Hence 
lines of intensity can begin only at points where the potential 
is a maximum and end only at points where it is a minimum. 
Combining this with Sec. 937 it follows that: 


93k. Theorem.—Lines of electric intensity can begin only on 
positive charges, and can end only on negative charges, but a line 
of electric intensity cannot spring from and end upon the same 
(equipotential) conductor. 


931. Theorem.—lIf the space enclosed by a hollow conducting 
shell contains no charged bodies, the intensity at all points in 
the space enclosed by the shell is zero, and the potential at all 
these points is that of the shell. 

Since there are no charges in the space on which lines of inten- 
sity can begin or end, and a line cannot begin and end on the 
tmterior conducting surface, there can be no lines of intensity. 


93m. Theorem.—The negative charge on which a tube of 
electric intensity terminates is numerically equal to the positive 
charge on which it starts, 

Consider the tube originating on 
the conductor A of Fig. 56 and 
terminating on the conductor B. 
The intensity is parallel to the 
walls and is zero at each of the 
two terminal surfaces, since they lie inside the conductor. The 
surface integral of the intensity over the tubular surface and its 
ends is, therefore, zero, and from Gauss’s theorem the net charge 
within the tube must be zero, 


Fig. 56.—Tubes of intensity. 
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93n. Theorem.—The product of the electric intensity times 
the normal cross-sectional area of any given tube which contains 
no charge except at its terminal surfaces is a constant for all 
cross-sections, and is equal to g/p, in which q represents the alge- 
braic value of either terminal charge. 


Fyai = Fa = (93) 


In other words, the flux (surface-integral) of the electric 
intensity over all diaphragms of a given tube in a region free of 
charge is a constant, or the tubes are tubes of constant flux of 
electric intensity. 

Consider the closed surface consisting of that portion of the 
tube of intensity of Fig. 56 which is included between the terminal 
surface in the conductor and either of the normal cross-sectional 
diaphragms, a; or ad). The charge within this surface is g, and 
from Gauss’s theorem it follows that the surface-integral of the 
intensity over the surface must be q/p. But the only portion of 
the surface contributing anything to the integral is the dia- 
phragm, and a; represents the area of this diaphragm and F the 
intensity normal to the area. Therefore Pia; must equal q/p. 


930. Theorem.—If a tube of intensity passes through a layer 
of electric charge containing gq coulombs (within the tube), the 
flux changes by q/p. 

Figure 65 represents such a situation in which the layer of 
charge lies on the surface of an insulating material. 


93p. Definition.—A tube of unit flux of electric intensity, or 
a unit tube, is defined to be a tube of such cross-sectional area 
that the flux (surface-integral) of the electric intensity over any 
diaphragm is unity. 

The following corollaries are true of fields which are 
diagrammed by means of unit tubes. 


93q. Corollary.—The value of the electric intensity at any 
point P will be equal to the number of these unit tubes which cut 
across a square centimeter of the equipotential surface at P. 


93r. Corollary.—Each coulomb of electricity will be the origin, 
if positive, or terminus, if negative, of 1/p unit tubes. 
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In drawing the diagrams to represent a given field by means of 
these unit tubes, the outlines of the tubes themselves are not drawn, 
but each tube is represented by a line of electric intensity drawn 
along its axis. This practice leads to the substitution of line for 
unit tube in the above corollaries, resulting in such expressions as: 


93q’. Corollary.—The value of the electric intensity at any 
point P is equal to the number of lines of electric intensity which 
cut across a square centimeter of the equipotential surface at P. 


93r’. Corollary.—Each coulomb of electricity will be the origin, 
if positive, or terminus, if negative, of 1/p lines of electric 
intensity. 

Of course, if the intensities { 
are very high at some points 
in the field which is to be rep- 
resented (say 20,000 volts per 
centimeter), it is imprac- 
ticable to draw one line per 
unit tube. In this case the 
diagram of the field would be 
constructed to the scale of one 
line for 1000 or 5000 or 10,000 
unit tubes. 


94. Examples of Electric Fields. 
In the following maps of the fields 
about particular conductors, the 
heavier lines represent the center 
lines of tubes of equal flux of elec- 
tric intensity, and the lighter lines 
represent the intersections of equi- 
potential surfaces with the plane of 
the paper. The surfaces have been taken at equal intervals of potential. 


1a. 58.—Map of the field of coaxial 
cylinders. 


94a. Two Coaxial Cylinders.—The field of two long coaxial circular cylin- 
ders charged, respectively, with the quantities of electricity +q and —q 
per unit length is mapped in Fig. 58. ‘The axes of the cylinders are per- 
pendicular to the plane of the paper. 

We have seen that the electric intensity at any point between the two 
charged cylinders and at a distance x from the axis is directed radially 
outward and has the value 


(86) 


F (volts per cm.) = sae 
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The values of the intensity at points on any radial line, as OR, are shown by 
the lengths of the ordinates from the points on the line OR to the curve 
marked F on the figure. 

The potential Z at a point on the line OR and at the distance r from the 
axis is ebtained from Eq. (26), thus 


E = — [" F cos @, 1) at = ee fe 
T, fie T PX 
E (volts) = =" log @. (94) 
2rp if 


The values of the potential at points on the line OR are shown by the lengths 
of the ordinates from the points on the line OR to the curve marked # on the 
figure. 


94b. Two Parallel Wires——The field of two long parallel straight wires of 
circular cross-section charged, respectively, with the quantities of electricity 


Fic. 59.—Map of field of parallel wires. 


+q and —gq per unit length is shown in Fig. 59. The axes of the wires are 
perpendicular to the plane of the paper. The interaxial distance of the wires 
is assumed to be so great in comparison with the diameter of the wires that 
the surface density of the charge may without appreciable error be assumed 
to be uniform at all points of the surface of the wire (except near the ends). 

Under the above conditions the potential of a point P which lies at the 
distances 7; and r, from the axes of the positive and negative wires is 

E = 5 log? 


5 log ry, (95) 
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To obtain the equations in rectangular coordinates of the curves representing 
the intersections of the equipotential surfaces with the plaYx# of the paper, 
let us pass the X axis through the centers of the two wires and then take the 
origin of coordinates at a point midway between the two wires. Then, ifs 
represents the distance between the centers of the wires, the above equation 
may be written 
need sto Vy? + (@ + 8/2)? 
Ve 5/2) 


4nrpH $2 
Solving, (y* + a2? — sx + ay 2 aed ee tee Ne 
4npkE 
é€ @ 1 8 
or a? $y? — as peg — +5 = 0. 
eg — I 


By assigning to the potential # in the above equation a numcrical value, 
positive or negative, we obtain the equation of the intersection of the 
equipotential surface of that potential with the plane of the paper. 

Putting H# = 0, we obtain x = 0. That is, the equipotential surface of 
zero potential is a plane surface of infinite extent midway between the two 
wires. 

Starting with the value zero and assigning to H# larger and larger positive 
numerical values, we obtain the equations of successive circles whose 
diameters become smaller and smaller, and whose centers shift along the X 
axis from points infinitely remote and approach the center of the positive 
wire as a limit. The positive equipotential surfaces of these two linear 
distributions of charge are thus cylindrical surfaces which lie entirely on the 
same side of the plane of zero potential as the positive wire. By assigning 
negative numerical values to #, a similar set of cylindrical equipotential 
surfaces is found around the wire with the negative charge. The largest 
value, En, which it is physically permissible to assign to # is found by taking 
the point P so that it lies on the surface of one of the conductors. It is 

En = a log °, (96) 
in which 7 is the radius of the wire, and s is the distance between the centers 
of the wires. 


94c. Bodies of Irregular Shape.—The features of the lines of intensity and 
equipotential surfaces in the field of bodies of irregular shape are illustrated 
in Fig. 60, which is for the case in which electrons have been transferred 
from an extended plane conductor A to an irregular shaped conductor B 
above it. The other conductors C and D are charged by inductive action 
only. The curves cannot be calculated, and can only be sketched in to 
conform in a general way with the theorems of the previous section. The 
lines of intensity start from the surfaces of the conductors at right angles to 
the surfaces and cut all equipotential surfaces at right angles. They 
converge upon protruding portions, particularly edges and corners, of the 
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conductors, and are widely separated at the re-entrant surfaces. The 
equipotential surfaces near the surface of the conductors conform somewhat 
closely to the shape of the surface, crowding more closely to the protuber- 
ances and receding from the surface at the re-entrant portions. Thus the 
irregularities of the surface become gradually smoothed out in successive 
equipotential surfaces which differ more and more from the potential of 
the conductor. 


Maen 
‘a 


ies com 


ey, / 


+ a * + Sus A + + + 


Fig. 60.—Map of field about irregular conductors. 


95. Faraday’s Conception of Tubes of Electric Intensity—The invention 
of tubes of electric intensity as a means of accounting for and picturing the 
features of the electric field around charged conductors is due to Faraday. 
In the foregoing paragraphs we have developed the concept of the tubes 
and of their properties as a most effective scheme for investigating and 
picturing the properties of an inverse square field of force. This, however, 
was not the origin of the concept with Faraday. Mathematical methods 
and theorems, other than graphical processes and the theorems of arithmetic 
and Euclidean geometry, played a very small part in Faraday’s mental 
processes, and the tubes were Faraday’s only device for correlating in a 
quantitative way the diverse phenomena of the electrostatic field. They 
apparently originated in his mind as a scheme for portraying peculiar states 
in a hypothetical medium (an ether), surrounding the charged bodies. 
Faraday conceived that the action of one charged body upon another remote 
body depended ‘‘on induction being an action of the contiguous particles 
of the dielectric, which, being thrown into a state of polarity and tension, are 
in mutual relation by their forces in all directions.’”’ From a study of the 
fields of a number of cases he was led to conclude that “‘the direct inductive 
force, which may be conceived to be exerted in (these) lines between the 
two limiting and charged conducting surfaces, is accompanied by a lateral 
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or traverse force equivalent to a dilation or repulsion of these lines; or the 
attractive force which exists amongst the particles of the dielectric in the 
direction of the induction is accompanied by a repulsive or a diverging force 
in the transverse direction.’’? 

From the results obtained in Sec. 89 we may by the following argument 
derive expressions for the magnitude of these hypothetical stresses. Since the 
electric intensity / immediately outside any charged conducting surface is 


F (volts per cm.) = 3 (79) 
and since the force f on the surface is 
2 
f (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = 3p (81) 


it follows that the distribution of the forces on the charged conductors in 
any field is the same as the distribution which would be computed if the 
hypothetical medium is imagined to be in a state of tension along the tubes 
of intensity, such that the value of the tensile stress f, across any normal 
cross-section of a tube is expressed by the formula 


1 
jf: (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = opr’. (82) 


If we now postulate that the sum of the forces acting on any elementary 
portion of the hypothetical medium must be zero, the following examination 
of the case of the conical tubes between two 
concentric spherical conductors shows that we 
must imagine a system of compressive stresses 
of the same value to be exerted across the tube 
walls. Let the charge on the inner sphere be Q. 

Consider the hypothetical forces acting on 
the small dished wafer of the medium lying 
within the conical tube of force and between the 
two spherical surfaces of radius r and r + dr Fic. 61.—The transverse 
as shown in Fig. 61. Let the tube be taken stress. 
as the frustrum of a circular cone whose surface elements make the infinitesi- 
mal angle @ with its axis. Then if f, represents the value of a possible 
compressive stress exerted across the walls of the tube, the net force f, 
acting on the small wafer of the medium, tending to move it radially inward 
along the axis of the cone, is 


Law g QD We ; aT ae eel [ cot | 
ae laa al ey | olarseemunn eta’ ye 
—f, sin 6 (2rr sin @ dr). 


Ls “) 


>. 


Ye 


Equating this to zero and solving for f,, we find 


i= Slama] 


or f- (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = 5 F2, (97) 


7 Experimental Researches, Vol. I, Secs. 1164, 1165, 1221, 1224, 1231, 1297, 
1298, 1304, 1613 to 1616. 
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96. Fields with Two or More Dielectrics.—In deriving the 
important theorems of electrostatics, such as Gauss’s theorem 
and the theorems about tubes of electric intensity, we have 
hitherto dealt with the fields around conductors surrounded by 
a single homogeneous medium, such as free space, or air at 
atmospheric pressure. If a field, containing two or more dielec- 
trics, such as air and slabs of paraffin, or plates of glass, or beakers 
of oil, is studied, the relations are at first sight more involved. 
For example, if a slab of paraffin is close to the balls of the Cou- 
lomb torsion balance, the force of attraction between the balls 
may not vary inversely as the square of the distance between the 
balls. Of course, the same thing is true if a mass of metal is 
placed near the balls of the balance. In the latter case, we do not 
say that the inverse square law is not valid when the field con- 
tains large conducting masses, but the apparent departure from 
the law is precisely accounted for by the taking into account the 
effect (computed by the inverse square law) of the induced 
charges on the disturbing masses of metal. 


In the same way, it is now postulated (as stated in 83f) that the 
effect of a second dielectric, such as a plate of paraffin, on the elec- 
tric intensities and on the distribution of the charges on the 
conductors 1s to be explained and accounted for by taking into 
account the forces (computed by the inverse square law) arising from 
the layers of concealed charge in the dielectric. These layers of 
concealed charge may be conceived to be the net statistical result of a 
postulated shift in opposite directions along the lines of electric 
intensity of the electrons and nucle: of the molecules of the 
dielectric. 


For our purposes, we may picture the molecules of a plate of 
paraffin under normal conditions either as unpolarized structures, 
as in (a) Fig. 62, or as polarized structures with their axes distri- 
buted indiscriminately in all directions, as in (6) Fig. 62. We 
may conceive that the effect of placing the plate of paraffin 
between the charged plates of a parallel-plate condenser is 
either to cause an elastic shift of the electrons and protons within 
the molecular structures, thus polarizing the previously unpolar- 
ized structures, or it is to twist around and partially align the 
previously polarized structures of (6). In either case, the result 
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is the state of affairs pictured at (c) in Fig. 62. The result of 
such a process is that the surface layer of paraffin facing the 
positively charged plate contains an excess of electrons and the 
surface layer facing the negatively charged plate has a deficit of 
electrons. 

We will find it convenient to refer to these induced layers of 
charge on the face of a dielectric as the concealed charges of the 
field, and to call those charges which accumulate on or in dielec- 
trics by rubbing contact and by conduction from other bodies, 
together with the charges which are either placed upon or 
induced upon conductors, the obvious charges of the field. The 
concealed charges are those resulting from a relative shift of 
electrons and protons within the molecular structures. The 


Fic. 62.—Structure of dielectrics. 


obvious charges are those resulting from a shift of the free elec- 
trons, that is, from electric conduction. The obvious charge 
on a portion of a conductor can be taken out of the field by the 
simple expedient of cutting that portion of the conductor free 
from the remaining portion and then removing it with its charge 
to another region. The layer of concealed charge induced on the 
surface of a dielectric cannot be removed from the field by cutting, 
because the plane of cutting passes between the molecular struc- 
tures and never separates the positively polarized end of a 
molecule from its negative end. 


97. Experimental Data on Dielectrics in Condensers.—Let a 
given kind of wax or of oil be substituted for the air between the 
electrodes of a plate, a cylindrical or a spherical condenser, and 
let the quantity of electricity which must be transferred from 
one electrode of the condenser to the other to cause any specified 
difference of potential between the electrodes be measured, first, 
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with the condenser evacuated of all air, and, second, with the 
evacuated spaces completely filled with the given oil. It will 
be found that the quantity of electricity for the oil-insulated 
condenser is always a definite multiple (say p, times as great as) 
of the quantity for the evacuated condenser. The value of the 
factor p, is always the same for a given sample of oil, regardless 
of the proportions of the condenser in which it is tested. No 
substance has been found for which the value of this factor p,, 
which is called the relative permittivity of the dielectric, is less 
than unity. Table 76b gives the relative permittivities of a few 
dielectrics. 7 


98. Dielectric Properties Accounted for in Terms of Con- 
cealed Charge.—How may the above experimental relations be 
interpreted and accounted for? The two condensers were 
charged to the same specified potential difference. This means 
that the line-integral of the electric intensity over any and all 
paths leading from electrode to electrode through the evacuated 
space or through the oil has the same given value, although the 
obvious charge on the conducting electrodes of the oil condenser 
is p, times that on the electrodes of the evacuated condenser. 
Now the fact that the line-integral of the intensity has the same 
value for all paths regardless of the configuration of the test 
condenser would most clearly and most simply be accounted 
for by the following assumptions. 

1. Assume the existence of a layer of concealed charge on the 
boundary surfaces of the dielectric which are in contact with the 
conducting electrodes, the concealed charge of the dielectric 
being of the opposite kind to the adjacent layer of charge on the 
conductor. 

2. Assume that the surface density o, of the layer of concealed 
charge is everywhere directly proportional to the surface density 
cg, of the obvious charge on the adjacent surface of the conduc- 
tors, bearing to it the following relation: 


a. (coulombs per sq. cm.) = -( - as (98) 
For, clearly, the resultant or net interface density of charge, 


namely, o, + o-, will equal o,/p,, or will everywhere be equal to 
the surface density of the charge on the conductors of the evacu- 
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ated condenser. Therefore, by the use of the same inverse 
square law, intensities will be computed to be identical in value 
at corresponding points in the oil and in the evacuated space. 
The assumption expressed by Eq. (98) leads to the following 
deductions. 
a. ‘The net interface density of charge oc, is 
Ceo ke one (99) 
b. The electric intensity in the dielectric near its surface but 
directly below the layer of concealed charge is 
jp el ae (100) 
Po PrPo 
c. The surface density of the concealed charge at the surface 
of a dielectric bordering on a charged conductor is related to the 
electric intensity Fz in the dielectric by the relation 


a, (coulombs per sq. cm.) = p.(p, — 1) Fa (volts per em.). (101) 


Let us now postulate that the shift expressed by Eq. (101) holds 
at all points in the dielectric except for points in a surface film 
several molecules thick. This postulate may be thus expressed. 


98d. Fundamental Postulate Concerning Dielectrics.—An electric intens- 
ity /; at any point in a dielectric of relative permitivity p, is accompanied 
by the shift across any small plane area which is taken in the dielectric 
perpendicular to the electric intensity, of a quantity of electricity which is 
directly proportional to the electric intensity at the area—namely, the equi- 
valent shift of p.(p, — 1)Facoulombs of positive electricity per square centi- 
meter in the direction of Fa. 


This postulate will now be regarded as the general postulate 
underlying the more special relation expressed by Eq. (98). We 
proceed to apply it in conjunction with the postulate of Sec. 836, 
namely, that the constant p appearing in the denominator of the 
inverse square law of force has a fixed value which is independent 
of the material occupying the space between or around the attract- 
ing or repelling elements under consideration. 


99. The Possibility of a Volume Distribution of Charge 
Throughout the Dielectric.—It now becomes necessary to deter- 
mine whether the postulated polarization which will result in a 
layer of charge on those surfaces of the dielectric in contact with 
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the conductors having the obvious charge will also result in a 
distribution of charge throughout the volume of the dielectric. 

Let us consider the field in a region made up, as in Fig. 63, of 
evacuated space (of permittivity p.) and one or more homogene- 
ous dielectrics of any configuration and having the relative per- 
mittivities p,i, D2, ete. 

Let g be any element of charge which is contributing to the 
forces of ths field, and let NOP be any closed surface which 
does not enclose the charge g. Then, under the postulate of Sec. 
83b, Gauss’s theorem enables us to state that the surface integral 
over this surface, of that component of the electric intensity 
which is contributed directly by q, 
is zero. Therefore, since in any 
given dielectric the quantity of 
electricity which shifts across each 
unit element of this surface is 
directly proportional to the normal 
component of the intensity, it fol- 
lows that, if the closed surface lies 
Fra. 63.—Volume distribution of wholly within a single dielectric, 

eb ate: ty dicleetiiee the quantity of electricity which 
shifts out across the surface under the intensities directly caused 
by the charge q, is zero. But this surface represents any surface 
whatsoever that les wholly within a given dielectric. 


99a. Deduction.—Therefore, the shift postulated in Sec. 98d and 
expressed in Eq. (101) will give rise to no concealed charge within 
the body of a dielectric, but only at its surface. 


100. Interface Conditions.—Let us now consider the conditions 
at an interface between two dielectrics having different 
permittivities. 

Consider the two points in Fig. 64. A; is in the dielectric of 
lower relative permittivity p,1, and Ag is in the dielectric of higher 
relative permittivity p,2. Let these points be adjacent to each 
other at infinitesimal distances from the interface. Then the 
portion of the interface near the points may be regarded as a 
small plane surface, as illustrated in the figure. 

Now the two points are identically spaced from all charges 
causing the field save the layer of concealed charge on the infin- 
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itesimal patch of the interface which lies between the points. 
Therefore, the intensities at A, and A» may each be regarded as 
the resultant of two components, namely: 

a. A component F’., which is contributed by the layer of con- 
cealed charge on the small plane patch of the interface separating 
the two points. At the two points A; and A» these components 
have the same numerical value but they are oppositely directed 
along the normal from the points to the interface. 

b. A component F’,, which has the same value and the same 
direction at each of the two points. This component is the 


Fia. 64.—Intensities at the interface between dielectrics. 


contribution of all the charges in the field save the concealed 
charge on the infinitesimal patch of interface, and it may make 
any angle whatsoever with the normal to the interface. 

Let Ff, and F,, represent the components of /’, which are respec- 
tively tangential and perpendicular to the interface. By a 
consideration of the sign and relative value of the shift of elec- 
tricity in the two dielectrics it may be seen that: 

c. If the direction of the perpendicular component F’, is from 
the dielectric of larger to the dielectric of smaller permittivity, 
the sign of the resultant or net concealed charge on the patch of 
interface is positive and the electric intensity F. contributed by it 
is directed away from the interface in each dielectric. 
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d. If the direction of the perpendicular component F, is reversed, 
the sign of the concealed charge and the direction of F/, are each 
reversed. 

e. In either case, the intensity /, due .to the concealed layer 
subtracts from the perpendicular component of F in the dielectric 
of larger permittivity, and adds to it in the dielectric of smaller 
permittivity. 

Therefore, if Fn, and F,,2 represent the components of the 
resultant intensity which are normal to the interface in the dielec- 
trics of small and of large permittivity, respectively, we have 


Fu =f, tl. (103) 
Fy = i ame If. 
Pu = Pao. (104) 


Whence, from Eq. (101), we may write, 


71 = Pipe LE, tle) 
= Dpip2e = Dts — Fe 


Hence the surface density o, of the net charge on this interface is 
Cn a OD eee Oe D ol (Dre me Drill » ma (pro ait Dri). == 2F .]. 
But from Eq. (78) 


Whence, Ff. = $[(pre — Drip — (Dre + Pri)Fe + 2F-|. 
Solving for F,, 


Pr2 Baad Pri 
oe Ee 105 
Pr2 =e Pri ( ) 
Therefore, 
Pe Ge) eee (106) 
5! Pre Sie Pri s 
2Dr} 
Fi. = (F, — F.) = —— Pr 107 
2 = ( Pro + Pri” 0) 
Pit Pr2 
d ae ee EE 108 
ee Fre Pri ( ) 
or Dr nt = Drok ne (109) 
and On = Dolla — Fro). (110) 


From any point A (Fig. 64), on the interface between two 
dielectrics, let (Fi, n) and (Fe, n) represent the angles between 
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the electric intensity vectors and the normals to the surface in 
the dielectrics of small and of large permittivity, respectively. 


16 ee F, 
tan (Fi, n) a Fos tan (Fo, n) Pas 
Therefore, LOE ae ot (111) 


ton (Fo, n) Fai Pra 


The relations expressed by Eqs. 104, 108, and 111 may be 
stated in the following language: 


100f. (Depuction).—Al adjacent points on opposite sides of, 
but close to, the interface separating two dielectrics, the tangential 
components of the intensities are equal, but the normal components 
are inversely proportional to the relate permittivities of the two 
dielectrics. 

Or, again: 


100g. (DrepucTion).—In passing from one dielectric to another, 
a lone of electric intensity undergoes an abrupt change in direction, 
being refracted at the interface in such a way that 

a. The incident and refracted lines lie in the same plane, which 
is perpendicular to the interface at the point of incidence. 

b. The angle (F, n) between the line of intensity and the normal 
to the surface 1s always the greater in the dielectric of greater per- 
mittivity, the ratio of the tangents of these angles in the two dielectrics 
being a constant which rs equal to the ratio of the two permittivities 
(see Fig. 64). 


101. The Reframing of Gauss’s Theorem to Provide for the 
Effect of Concealed Charge.—Gauss’s theorem when stated in 
the form ‘‘the surface-integral of the electric intensity over any 
closed surface is equal to the quotient obtained by dividing the 
net quantity of electricity enclosed within the surface by the 
permittivity p, of free space” applies to a field containing two or 
more dielectrics, provided we include in the quantity of electricity 
any concealed charges induced on the interfaces between dielec- 
trics. It cannot be applied in the above form if the concealed 
charges are ignored. However, the relation expressed in Hq. 
(109), namely, 

Print = Prok ne, (109) 
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suggests the basis for reframing Gauss’s theorem in a form which 
will automatically provide for the effect of the concealed charges, 
and will thus leave only the obvious charges to be specifically 
dealt with. 

Consider any tube of electric intensity, as that in Fig. 65, 
which originates on a positively charged body, passes through 
several dielectrics, and terminates on a negatively charged body. 
At any interface, the values of the normal components of the 
electric intensities jump abruptly 
from a value F,,,; on one side to a 
value i 

= Pri H 
Pn2 pee (112) 


r2 


on the other side. The result is 
that the surface-integrals of the 
electric intensity, if taken over the 
tube diaphragms ABCD close to 
_ the interface in one dielectric and 
Fic. 65.—Tubes in two dielectrics. MNOP of equal aren Lainie 
diately on the other side of the interface, are in the ratio of p,2 
to Pri- 

Suppose, however, that we introduce a new distributed vector 
D which is defined in terms of the electric intensity F by means 
of the straight-line equation 


D = 0,p.F (113) 
or D = oF. : 
The definition of this new vector quantity, which we will call 
the electrostatic flux density® at a point, is as follows: 


101a. (Derinirion).—By the ELECTROSTATIC FLUX DENSITY ata 
point P in an electric field is meant a vector quantity which is obtained by 
multiplying the electric intensity at the point by the permittivity of the 
dielectric in which the point P is located. 


Since, by Eq. (109), Dri (or Dri Po Fni) is equal to D,2 (or 
Dr. Do F'ng), it follows that the surface-integral (flux) of the distrib- 
8 This vector was introduced by Maxwell, who called it the electric 


displacement. ‘The name electrostatic flux density is recommended in the 
Standardization Rules of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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uted vector D over the diaphragm ABCD is equal to its surface- 
integral over the diaphragm M NOP. 

Since (a) the surface-integrals of the D vector over the 
diaphragms ABCD and MNOP in the dielectrics 1 and 2 are 
equal, and since 

(b) within any given dielectric the surface-integral of the 
electric intensity has the same value for all diaphragms of any 
given tube, and since 

(c) within any given dielectric the distributed vector D is 
simply some constant multiple of the intensity /',—it follows 
that the surface-integrals of the vector D over all diaphragms 
of a given tube of electric intensity will be identical in value. 

Now from the theorem of Sec. 93n and from Kq. (100), the flux 
of the electric intensity over a diaphragm is equal to the obvious 
charge at the end of the tube divided by p,p,. It follows, there- 
fore, that the surface-integral of the vector D over any diaphragm 
whatsoever in a given tube of electric intensity is equal to the 
obvious charge at either terminus of the tube. 


Suppose that we now express the properties of an inverse- 
square field containing several dielectrics in terms of the proper- 
ties of tubes of electrostatic flux density. We may think of 
lines of electrostatic flux density as lines whose direction at each 
point indicates the direction of the D vector, and of a tube of 
electrostatic flux density as the tubular surface formed by the 
lines of electrostatic flux density passing through each point of 
the boundary of any small area. Except in certain non-isotro- 
phic dielectrics (generally of crystalline structure, for example, 
quartz); the lines of electrostatic flux density coincide with the 
lines of electric intensity. 

The difference between tubes of electric intensity and tubes of 
electrostatic flux density is that the values of the surface-integral 
of the F vector over the diaphragms of a tube suffer a discon- 
tinuity at the interface between dielectrics, while the values of 
the surface-integral of the D vector are continuous at the interface. 
In other words, new unit tubes of electric intensity originate at 
the interface, but tubes of electrostatic flux density originate 
only at the obvious charges and never at the interface between 
dielectrics (unless an obvious charge has been imparted to the sur- 
face of one of the dielectrics by conduction from another region). 
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Each coulomb of charge, obvious or concealed, gives rise to 
1/p, unit tubes of electric intensity, no matter what the surround- 
ing dielectric may be. Each coulomb of obvious charge gives 
rise to one unit tube of electrostatic flux density, and the notion 
of electrostatic flux density is a scheme for the very purpose of 
automatically providing for the effect of the concealed charge 
without specifically bringing it into future calculations. 

In crossing the interface separating two dielectrics, the tubes 
of intensity and of flux density are refracted by the same angle. 
In the case of the electric intensities, at adjacent points on oppo- 
site sides of the interface, the tangential components of the 
intensities are equal, and the normal components satisfy the 
relation 

Hat Pr2 

ee ae (108) 
In the case of the electrostatic flux densities, it is the normal 
components of the D vectors which are-equal and the tangential 
components satisfy the relation 

EN egets 

Dip Pr2 

Suppose that S in Fig. 65 represents any closed surface in an 
electric field cutting through two or more dielectrics. Let this 
surface be divided up into small patches and let tubes of electro- 
static flux density be passed through the boundaries of all these 
patches. Now the surface-integral of the electrostatic flux 
density in the outward direction over this surface is the net sum 
of the surface-integrals over the tubes which cut through the 
surface. But the flux density vector has been so defined that its 
surface integral over any diaphragm in a tube is constant and is 
equal to the obvious charge (quantity of electricity) at the end 
of the tube. With this as a basis, an examination of the figure 
will justify the following restatement of Gauss’s theorem. 


(114) 


101b. GAUSS’S THEOREM (Restated in terms of electrostatic flux 
density).—If any closed surface is taken in an electrostatic field, the surface- 
integral of the electrostatic flux density in the outward direction over the 
entire surface is equal to the algebraic sum of the obvious charges enclosed 
by the surface. . 


closed surface 
fe cos (D,n)da = Xq. (115) 
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102. Electrostatic Flux and Units of Flux and of Flux Density. 
A special name has been coined for the surface integral of the 
D vector. It is called the electrostatic flux, and is invariably 
represented by the symbol y. We thus have the following 
definition. 

102a. (DeriniTion).—The ELECTROSTATIC FLUX, y, IN A SPECI- 
FIED DIRECTION across a given surface is defined to be the algebraic 
value of the surtace-integral of the electrostatic flux density taken over the 
surface, with the specified direction as positive. That is, in the following 
‘integrand which defines ¥, (D, n) represents the angle between the flux 
density vector and the specified direction along the normal to the surface. 


v (coulombs) = i D cos (D,n)da (defining y). (116) 


From Gauss’s theorem as stated in Sec. 101b, the electrostatic flux in 
the outward direction over any closed surface is equal to the obvious 
charge enclosed by the surface. 


y (over a closed surface) = Yq (coulombs). (117) 


Since the unit of electricity is called the coulomb, we may use 
this same name for the unit of electrostatic flux. Thus: 


102b. (DreRiveD NAME AND SIGNIFICANCE).—The unit of elec- 
trostatic flux, the ‘‘coulomb,” is the flux over a surface enclosing a 
net obvious charge of 1 coulomb of electricity. 


Since electrostatic flux is the product of flux-density times area, 
or, vice versa, electrostatic flux density is a flux divided by an 
area, we may call the unit of electrostatic flux density the coulomb 
per square centimeter. Thus: 


102c. (DeRIveD Name AND SIGNIFICANCE).—The unit of 
electrostatic flux density, the “‘coulomb per square centimeter,” is 
the flux density at the surface of a sphere of 1 square centimeter 
surface area enclosing 1 coulomb of electricity concentrically dis- 
tributed, or it is the electrostatic flux density immediately outside 
a conducting surface on which the surface density of charge 1s 1 
coulomb per square centimeter. 


103. The Elastance and Permittance of Elementary Portions 
of the Dielectric.—Suppose that Q coulombs of electrons have 
been transferred from a conductor A to a conductor B and that 
from considerations of geometrical symmetry the configurations 
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of the resulting equipotential surfaces are known. Now imagine 
a number of very thin films of metal in the field, each one co- 
inciding with one of the above-mentioned equipotential surfaces. 
Such films would not alter the intensities in the field. We may 
now look upon the condenser constituted by A and B and their 
surrounding dielectric as the equivalent of a great number of 
elementary condensers in series, each elementary condenser 
consisting of two adjacent metal films and the intervening dielec- 
tric. It is evident that, if we can calculate the elastances of 
these elementary condensers, then the elastance of the con- 
ductor A relative to B will be the sum of the elastances of the 
elementary condensers. ‘This leads us to the practice of thinking 
of the elastance or of the permittance of the elementary portions 
into which the dielectric surrounding two charged conductors 
may be divided by means of the equipotential surfaces and the 
tubes of electrostatic flux. 


103a. (Drrinition).—The ratio of the electrostatic flux y over a given 
tube of flux to the potential difference / between any two equipotential 
surfaces is called the PERMITTANCE or CAPACITANCE of the portion 
of the dielectric lying between the specified end surfaces. 


G Cage = ae (118) 


103b. (Drrrinirion).—The ratio of the potential difference # between 
any two equipotential surfaces to the electrostatic flux y over a given tube 
of flux is called the ELASTANCE between the specified end surfaces of the 
portion of the dielectric enclosed. 


_ EE (volts) 
S (darafs) = e(eoulombey (119) 


103c. Elastance and Permittance of Right Cylinders.—If the 
portion of a given dielectric lying within a tube of electrostatic 
flux and two equipotential surfaces is a right cylinder, or is for all 
practical purposes a right cylinder, the elastance and the permit- 
tance of this right cylinder may be readily stated in terms of its 
dimensions. Thus, if the electrostatic flux over a right cylinder 
of cross-sectional area a and length / is y, the flux density D is 
y/a and the electric intensity F is 
eee te 
po dp 
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Since the F vector is parallel to the walls of the cylinder and is 
uniform throughout the length 1, the potential difference between 
the plane end surface is 


ne pp 
ap 
Therefore, the permittance and the elastance between the parallel 


bases of a right cylinder of dielectric of permittivity p (or of 
elastivity s) are 


C (of a cylinder) (farads)( = ¥) = os (cm.). (120) 
S (of a cylinder) (darafs) = = = = (em.). . (121) 


In these formulas, p represents the permittivity of the dielectric, 
namely, p-p. or p, X 8.85 X 10-4. 

s represents the reciprocal of the permittivity. It is termed 
the elastivity of the dielectric. 


$= (122) 


104. Energy Stored per Unit Volume of Dielectric.— When the 
electrostatic field surrounding the electrodes of a condenser has in 
imagination been divided into elementary portions by means of 
many equipotentiai surfaces, and when the condenser is then 
regarded as made up of a great many condensers in series, it is 
natural, and in some respects helpful, to associate the energy 
stored in the condenser with the elementary portions of the 
dielectric constituting the condenser. 

The energy stored in a charged condenser has been shown to be 


W = QE) = (EZ). (58) 

If the energy associated with the elementary portion of the 
dielectric included between two equipotential surfaces is taken to 
be 144(WE£,), in which £;, is the potential difference between the 
surfaces, it is evident that the energy stored in all the elementary 
14H) or W%(y2L1)—will sum up to 4(B), 


since DH, = E. 
A similar argument enables us to say that the energy associated 
with each elementary tube of constant flux ~¥; may be taken to 
e 14(¥,E), and that the energy associated with the elementary 
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length of a tube included between two adjacent equipotential 
surfaces may be taken as 
GW = YoWiF1. (123) 
Now such an elementary portion of a tube is, for all practical 
purpose, a right cylinder having the volume a, X 1). Therefore 
the expression for the energy per unit volume of dielectric becomes 
w (joules per cubic centimeter) = a = ae 
But ,/a; and £#,/1, represent the values cf the electric displace- 
ment and the electric intensity in the elementary volume. 
Therefore the expression for the energy per cubic centimeter of 
dielectric may be written in the forms: 
w (joules per cubic em.) = 4FD (volts, coulombs, cm.) (123a) 


= pF? (volts per cm.) (1236) 
2 
= os (coulombs per sq. cm.) (123c) 


105. Electric Intensities in Graded Cable Insulation.—The following is an 
illustration of the use of elastances in the calculation of the distribution of 
the electric intensities in insulating materials. 


Fig. 66.—Electric intensities in cable insulation. 


Figure 66 is a cross-sectional view of an underground cable. <A solid 
copper conductor C of circular cross-section is insulated with two or more 
dielectrics which have been applied to it in concentric cylindrical layers. 
Suppose that in the operation of the cable the copper conductor is main- 
tained at a potential # volts higher than the lead sheath S which surrounds 
and protects the insulation. The problem is: Given the potential difference 
£, and the dimensions and the elastivities of the materials, to derive expres- 
sions and to plot curves for the intensities. 
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The equipotential surfaces are cylindrical surfaces concentric with the 
wire, and we may regard the dielectric between C' and S as the equivalent of a 
number of condensers in series. 

Consider two equipotential cylindrical surfaces of length J and of radii 
x and «+ dz. The dielectric between these has the properties of a right 
cylinder of length dz and of cross-sectional area 2r2l. Therefore, the elas- 


tance of this elementary layer is 
sda 


and the elastance of a tubular layer of homogeneous dielectric of elastivity 
s and having internal and external radii of 7; and ro, respectively, is 
. (Pasi _ & Tr. 
een Ore 


The elastance, therefore, from the conductor to the sheath is 


ise == (Sn ce Se sei Se o 3 a) 
1 i ; 
= 52) slog 2 + se log = ae 83 log ot eee | (124a) 
E E 


TE hm (Sh Pai Seed, 
The potential across any layer, as the layer of elastance S,, is 
SrH 


Ss 
The potential increase across the elementary layer from x to x + dzris 
E sdx 
de = ydS = Kp 
Therefore the intensity at points a distance r from the center is 
de IW 
BS OFT Oe) 


The potential at any layer at distance r from the center is 


Es dx : 
os of. QnlS, c G0) 


Since the elastivity has a different value in each substance, this integral 
must be evaluated layer by layer. This may readily be done. For layers 
which are completely traversed in taking the integral, the expression for the 
potential EZ, across the nth layer is already given in Eq. (125). 

If the conductor is insulated with a single homogeneous dielectric, the 
expressions for the electric intensity / and for the potential H, at a point at 
a distance 7 from the center of the wire become 


E 
F (volts per cm.) = mar (128) 
r log — 
it 
log 2 
B, (volts) = B—~ (129) 
log — 
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The intensity is a maximum at the surface of the conductor and has the value 


a (130) 


F,,(at conductor.) = rs 
2 


r, log Ps 

The curves F and £ in Fig. 66a show, respectively, the values of the intensi- 
ties and the potentials at points along any radial line in a single layer of 
homogeneous insulator 1.5 centimeters deep insulating a wire of circular 
cross-section 1 centimeter in diameter. The curves have been drawn for the 
case of an assumed allowable maximum intensity for the particular dielectric 
of 60,000 volts per centimeter. Substituting the above values in Eq. (130) 
and solving for #, the allowable potential difference between wire and sheath 
is found to be 41,500 volts. The electric intensity in the dielectric next to 
the sheath is only one-fourth as great as it is next to the core. The outer 
portion of the dielectric, therefore, is not effectively used, since the inten- 
sities in it are so far below the safe working value. 

By the expedient of grading the dielectric, that is, of using the materials 
of the higher permittivity next to the core and of lower and lower per- 
mittivity in successive layers, the intensities in the outer layers can be made 
to equal or even to exceed the intensity next to the core. This is illustrated 
by the curves of Fig. 66b which have been plotted for the same conductor 
and sheath, insulated, however, by three grades of rubber insulation applied 
in concentric layers of the following dimensions: 


ree Thickness, Relative 
y centimeters | permittivity 
Hirstdnnenmnost) cee eee ace eae 0.25 6 
DO CONC setae tata ta aes ec hed ea Me EES See ahs 0.45 4 
SPHITG foe5 is oo ee ee en er ee 0.80 225 


These curves have been plotted for the same maximum intensity of 60,000 
volts per centimeter. The allowable potential difference (which is propor- 
tional to the vertically hatched area under the intensity curve) is now 70,000 
volts. 


106. Forces on Polarized Dielectrics——The following experi- 
ments demonstrate some of the features of the forces which act 
upon polarized dielectrics in an electrostatic field. 


106a. Experiment 1.—If a small glass rod is suspended in an electrostatic 
field so that it is free to turn in any direction about its center of gravity, 
it tends to set itself along the line of electric intensity passing through its 
center. If the rod, or a dielectric of any shape, as a glass or paraffin sphere, 
is inserted in a non-uniform field, the body tends to move to regions of 
greater electric intensity. 
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106b. Experiment 2.—The existence of forces in liquid dielectrics along 
the lines of electric intensity may be demonstrated by the apparatus shown 
in Fig. 67. It consists of a vessel containing two liquid dielectrics having 
different permittivities and different densities, the lighter floating on the 
denser, or of a gaseous over a liquid dielectric. Two extended metal plates, 
one in each dielectric, are mounted with their plane faces parallel to the 
common interface. 

If a potential difference is maintained between the plates, that portion 
of the interface of the two dielectrics which lies between the two charged 
plates shifts to the new position 
indicated by the dotted line. 
That is to say, in the space be- 
tween the plates the material of 
higher displaces the material of 
lower permittivity until the hydro- 
static pressures resulting from the 
gravitational pulls on the liquids 
of different densities just balance 
the electrostatic forces on the 
concealed charge on the common 
interface.® 
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106c. Experiment 3.— Upon im- Fia. 67.—Force on dielectric interface. 
mersing the disks of the absolute 
electrometer of Fig. 22 in a dielectric, such as oil, having a relative per- 
mittivity represented by p,, Quincke! experimentally found the pull on the 
suspended disk to be expressed by the formula 
Tor 


dyne-sevens per sq.cm.) = 
f (dyne per sq ) open 


THO 


(coulombs per sq.cm.), (181) 


in which o, represents the surface density of charge on the disk. 

Since the same disk in evacuated space would experience a pull of o,?/2p, 
dyne-sevens per square centimeter, it follows that the oil facing the disks 
is exerting a pressure Pg outward from the oil to the metal equal to the 
difference between these or 


A o oat 
Pq (dyne-sevens per sq.cm.) = a5,  2prDo 
2 
ee (1 = -) (coulombs per sq. cm.). (182) 
2Do Pr 


9 This statement is true only when the potential difference is an alter- 
nating potential difference of a frequency high enough to make the leakage 
or conduction currents negligibly small in comparison with the dis- 
placement current. When a continuous potential difference is maintained 
between the plates, the relative conductivities, and not the relative permit- 
tivities, of the two dielectrics determine direction of the force on the separat- 


ing surface. 
10 Phil. Mag., 1883, Vol. XVI, p. 1; Nature, 1887, Vol. XXXV, p. 334. 
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106d. Experiment 4.—The existence of forces in liquid dielectrics trans- 
verse to the lines of electric intensity was demonstrated and measured by 
Quincke! with the apparatus illustrated in Fig. 68. It consists of two paral- 
lel metal plates mounted close together in a liquid dielectric such as oil. 
By means of a tube tapped into the upper plate at its center, air is blown 
into the space between the plates until it has displaced the liquid from a 


Fig. 68.—Force on dielectric interface. 


large central space between the plates. A stopcock in the air supply is then 
closed and the air pressure within the bubble is then read by means of the 
manometer shown. Upon applying a potential difference between the 
plates, the manometer at once shows an increase in the pressure, indicating 
the existence of forces at the interface traverse to the lines of intensity and 
tending to force the oil into the space occupied by the air. 


S yMe tal Plate 


Fria. 68a.—Force on a dielectric. 


A similar experiment with a solid dielectric is illustrated in Fig. 68a. 
A glass plate G is so suspended between the two metal plates of a condenser 
that it projects beyond the right edge of the plates and does not extend to 
the left edge. Upon applying a potential difference between the metal 
plates, the glass plate is drawn into the space between the plates. 
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107. Analysis of Forces on Dielectrics.—The fundamental 
postulate concerning dielectrics, namely, ‘‘an electric intensity 
F, in a dielectric of relative permittivity p, is accompanied by a 
shift across any (and each) plane area which is taken perpendicular 
to the electric intensity, of a quantity of electricity equivalent to 
po(p, — 1)Fa coulombs of positive electricity per square centi- 
meter in the direction of Fy” (Sec. 98d), puts before us an arrange- 
ment of electric charge which is definite in the smoothed-over 
sense. It should enable us to calculate the electric force on any 
portion of the dielectric which contains so many molecules that 
smoothed-over, or average, values apply to it. 

The polarized molecules along a tube of electric intensity are 
crudely pictured for a given instant of time in Fig. 69. In such 
a medium the electric intensity varies 
enormously from point to point and 
from instant to instant. Since we 
are interested in deriving expressions 
for the forces on large areas or bodies, 
our calculations will deal with the F1¢. 69.—Polarized molecules 

. . in a tube of electric intensity. 
smoothed-over value of the intensity 
and its systematic variation in space, and not with these erratic or 
haphazard values. 

We will discuss in the order listed: 

a. The oppositely directed electric forces tending to separate 
the + and — electricity of the individual molecules of the 
dielectric, and the opposing force, which we propose to call the 
inner molecular force of polarization. 

b. The net or unbalanced electric force on a small interior group 
of polarized molecules or the volume element force, and the 
resulting hydrostatic pressure which must exist in fluid dielectrics 
to maintain equilibrium. 

c. The net or unbalanced electric force on the boundary film of 
polarized molecules, or the boundary film force, and the boundary 
pressure necessary to maintain equilibrium in fluid dielectrics. 


107a. The Forces on Individual Molecules.—In an electric 
field, a shift of electricity may be conceived to occur within each 
molecular structure of the dielectric, so that for all points at a 
distance from any polarized molecule it acts as an electric doublet; 
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that is, the molecule is pictured as having the properties of a 
system of two equal + and — charges q separated by a distance 
l along an axis which coincides with the direction of the electric 
intensity. Since the charges do not separate completely and 
pass to the surface as in a conductor, we picture equal and 
opposite inner molecular forces as acting on each charge and 
holding it within the molecule. 

If the molecules lie in a region in which the field is uniform, 
that is, a region in which the smoothed-over intensity /', does not 
vary from point to point (as between the parallel plates of a 
condenser), then, on the average, the positive and negative 
charges of the doublets are acted upon by equal and opposite 
forces, or the net force tending to cause a movement of transla- 
tion of any considerable group of molecules is zero. 

But if the field is non-uniform, that is, if along a tube of inten- 
sity there is a systematic variation in the value and direction of 
the smoothed-over intensity, then one charge of the doublet 
representing a molecule is acted on by a force 
which is different in magnitude and direction 
from the force which acts on its complement. 
A xdirection We may, therefore, consider these forces acting 
on the two charges to consist of a balanced 
pair tending to stretch the doublet, and an 
unbalanced force which then requires that an 
external force shall act on the molecule to hold 
Ege it in equilibrium. This unbalanced force is, 

Fig. 69b.—Forces_ obviously, the vector sum of the forces on the 
on a doublet ina | i 
non-uniform field tWo complementary charges (see Fig. 696, 
(greatly exagger- which is drawn to illustrate the fact that the 
ge unbalanced resuitant may be due as much to 
a change in direction of the intensity as to a change in magnitude). 
The unbalanced forces are comparatively small except when 
summed up for a great many molecules. In the following section 
they will be considered as the source of a hydrostatic pressure in 
fluid dieletrcics. 


+9F, 


107b. The Force on Interior Volume Elements and the Result- 
ing Hydrostatic Pressure.—We have seen that polarized mole- 
cules lying in a non-uniform field, such as shown in Fig. 690, 
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are on the average acted on by a small unbalanced force which 
may, in general, have any direction relative to the lines of inten- 
sity. Let us deal first with the resultant force on a single doublet 
and then extend our argument to arrive at the force per unit 
volume of the dielectric. 

Continue to let a polarized molecule be represented by a 
doublet, +q¢ at A and —q at B, separated a distance / along a 
line of intensity, as in Fig. 696. Since, in general, we do not 
know the direction of the resultant force, let us deal with its 
component in an arbitrarily chosen direction x. The electric 
force on the charge +g at A in the direction z is the product of q¢ 
and the component of the intensity in this direction. This com- 


ponent is given by ees (if we think of the point A as being 
movable in the direction x). Therefore 
: ei OE 4 
Jp (O01 Gg) Seo 
Similarly, the force in this direction on charge —q at B is 
OL 


fs OUl— 0) Oa 
and the resultant force on the doublet in this direction x is 
0 0 
f.” (on doublet) = q5,, He — E,4) = qa Fy. (133) 


If there are N polarized molecules per cubic centimeter of 
dielectric, the force per unit volume may be written 


Js _ yg 9. 
ae = Nal Fa. (134) 


But every molecular doublet whose center les within the 
distance 1/2 of an equipotential surface contributes a shift of q 
coulombs to the postulated shift of electricity across this surface. 
The number of molecules whose centers lie within this cylin- 
drical volume of length J and of unit cross-sectional area is N 
times the volume or NI. Consequently, the expression for the 
quantity of electricity which shifts across unit area of the equipo- 
tential surface is Nig. This is an expression for the shift o., 
whose value was postulated in Sec. 98d to be p.(p, — 1)Fa. 
Whence, 

Nig = oc = polpr — 1)Fa. 
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Substituting this value of Nig in Eq. (134a), we get 
. oF 
fz (dyne-sevens) eis OF 4 


vol. (cu. em.) (134) 


Or 

We may note that the argument up to this point applies to a 
dielectric, whether it is homogeneous or not. Let us now specify 
that p, shall be constant throughout the region considered, there- 
by limiting all conclusions drawn on this basis to homogeneous 
dielectrics. If p, is constant, Eq. (134) may be written 

ie 0 Do( Pr ESS LD Fg 
Se ter oa sabe 

Now this electric force which is exerted on an interior volume 
of dielectric must be balanced by some other force. If the 
dielectric is a solid, this force can be balanced only by forces 
which are associated with deformations or strains in the dielectric. 
If the dielectric is a fluid (liquid or gaseous), this force sets up 
hydrostatic pressures in the fluid. If the fluid is not thereby set 
in circulation but remains in equilibrium, this driving force must 
be everywhere balanced by the variations in the hydrostatic 
pressure. By the argument below it is demonstrated that the 
system of forces specified by Hq. (135) is one that may be balanced 
by the variations of a pressure. 

Now the net mechanical force exerted (by reason of variations 
of hydrostatic pressure) in any given direction x on a small 
volume of fluid by the bounding fluid is 


f. = —(vol.) > (P) 


Ltn O 
Sage (136) 


in which P represents the hydrostatic pressure. 

A comparison of this equation for the hydrostatic force exerted 
per unit volume with Eq. (135) for the force exerted electrically 
per unit volume shows that the two forces will be equal and 
opposite, provided only that the two derivatives are equal. 


Whence 

x = 0 Pol Dr eo Dy re 

cal?) =| peaeecean el (137) 
in which P, represents the pressure caused by the volume ele- 
ment force. 
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Since the direction x is any direction arbitrarily chosen, this 
differential equation requires that 


P, (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = eg + K, (138a) 


in which the integration constant K represents any pressure which 
is constant throughout the fluid and therefore constant at the 
boundary. If there is any point on the boundary surface of the 
fluid where F'; is zero, and where, by leaving out of consideration 
pressures due to other causes (such as gravitational attraction, 
centrifugal effects, surface tension, atmospheric pressure, etc.), 
the pressure may be taken as zero, then in such a system K must 
have the value zero, and the pressure at any point in the fluid 
caused by the electrical forces on interior volume elements is 
a Do(Pr — 1)F a? (138) 
2 

The forces on the boundary film of polarized molecules are 

considered in the next section. 


P.,, (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) 


107c. The Force on the Boundary Film of a Dielectric—By 
the boundary film of a dielectric we mean the molecules of the 
dielectric included between two surfaces, one lying within 
the diclectric sufficiently deep so that upon it the density of the 
molecules is the same as in the interior, and the other lying 
outside the dielectric sufficiently far so that upon it the density 
of the molecules of the dielectric is zero. It has been shown 
(Sec. 100) that within any given small patch of the boundary 
film, the tangential component /’, of the smoothed-over intensity 
is for present purposes constant, but the normal component of 
the intensity increases from the value F,, at the inner surface 
to the value p,F’, in free space outside the dielectric. 

The surface, when thought of in terms of molecules, is very 
irregular, but to calculate the force on the molecules of this 
boundary film we may use smoothed-over vaiues by imagining 
the molecules in the boundary film to be arranged in orderly 
layers in some such fashion as that illustrated in Fig. 70. The 
molecular density is represented as becoming less and less as the 
surface is approached. Since the component of the intensity 
tangential to the surface is constant throughout any small 
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patch, the electric force on the molecules in the boundary film 
has no component tangential to the surface. 

In Fig. 70, the ordinates of the curve labeled F show the man- 
ner in which the normal component of the intensity decreases 
as we pass through the boundary film from the outer to the 
inner surface. The ordinates of the curve labeled q represent 
two things: (a) the concealed charge (in coulombs per square 
centimeter) lying between the outer surface and the plane to 
which the ordinate applies; 
and (b) the quantity of 
electricity (in coulombs per 
square centimeter) at either 
end of the layer of polarized 
molecules through which the 
plane cuts. 
| In each region in which 
the concealed charge q in- 
creases by the amount dq, 


NX the electric intensity de- 
SANS ’ yo ie the amountdg/po, 
KO onsider the force on any 

. Pe. NN © layer of polarized molecules 
Inside layer of doublets <.._~S NN i containing q coulombs per 


in surface Filr7 t 

square centimeter at each 
end. The outer charges of 
the layer lie in a region in 
which the electric intensity isdq/p. volts per centimeter higher than 
at theinner. Therefore the net unbalanced force per square centi- 
meter on this layer of polarized molecules will be along the normal 
to the surface in the outward direction and will have the value 


F-Flectric Intensity 


=e ee 


| | 
g- Concealed O harge 


dw Surfa ce 


| | ra Bel 
va 


Surface 
VA 


Outside layer of interior doublets ~~ 


Fig. 70.—Polarized layers in surface film. 


df = qq 
and the force normal to the surface in the outward direction 
exerted on all layers of polarized molecules in a square centimeter 
of the surface film will be 


ae a ee vq dq = vie ae 
» Po | 2po J, 


2 
f, (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = oR (coulombs per sq. cm.) (139) 
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Substituting for o, its value in terms of the intensity as 
expressed in Eq. (101), this expression becomes 


2 2 
DolPr = ie (volts per cm.) (140) 
in which F,, represents the value ot the normal component of the 
electric intensity in the dielectric just beneath the boundary 
layer. 
This force acts at any existing bounding surface of the dielectric 
and would come into existence should a cleavage develop in the 
body of the dielectric. 


js (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = 


108. Pressures Exerted by Fluid Dielectrics—We have seen 
that the electric force exerted on volume elements in the interior 
of a polarized fluid dielectric gives rise to the following hydro- 
static pressure at points within the dielectric 


= 2 
IP, = ee Ss + K, (138a) 
and that the force on the boundary film gives rise to the following 
outwardly directed pressure normal to the surface 


) a 2 2 
ae Bate (140) 


The total pressure exerted at its surface by a fluid dielectric 
in the outward direction along a normal to its surface is the sum 
of these, or 


P (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = Aes [Fa + (p, —1)F,2| + K. 
(141) 

Since F,? = F,? + F.2, in which F; is the tangential component 

of Fz, Eq. (141) may be written in the alternative form. 

P (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = we! [Fe + pF? | + K. 
(142) 

In these formulas the value of K is zero if at any point on the 
boundary of the dielectric Fa is zero. 


108a. Pressure upon an Immersed Conductor.—At any point 
of the interface between a dielectric and a conducting body, the 
electric intensity is normal to the surface of the conductor 
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(electrostatic conditions being assumed). It follows from Eq. 
(142) that a fluid dielectric exerts a pressure P, upon the con- 
ductor of the value 
— 2 

HGUE DE PK (143) 

Since the surface density o, of the obvious charge on the surface 
of the conductor is equal to p.p,/’,, the expression for the pres- 
sure due to the electrical forces on a fluid dielectric which extends 
to a region in which the intensity is zero, may be written 


P.. (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = 


Pe 1 
P.. (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) as _ a (144) 


Now the arguments of Sec. 89 have shown that the outward 
force per square centimeter upon the charge on the surface of a 
charged conductor is 

f= oie (81) 
From Kas. (81) and (144) it follows that the net force per square 
centimeter applied to the surface of a conductor which is 
immersed in a fluid dielectric of permittivity p, is 
Tor 


In a —_ EE ae 
f 2D; Do 


DrDok a? 
That is, the pressure of a fluid dielectric upon any conducting 
surfaces having a given surface density of charge oc, reduces the 
net force on the conductor to 1/p, of the force which the con- 
ductor would experience if it were charged to the same surface 
density in free space. These Eqs. (144) and (145) are in agree- 
ment with the experimental results obtained by Quincke as 
recited in Sec. 106e. 
From this discussion the following important conclusion may 
be drawn: 


(145) 


(145a) 


The force between charged conductors immersed in a single 
infinitely extended homogeneous fluid dielectric may be computed 
by dealing only with the obvious charges on the conductors, provided 
the law of force between the elementary portions of the obvious 
charge 7s written as in Eq. 9a, that is, provided the value appropriate 
to the dielectric 1s assigned to the factor p, which appears in the 
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denominator of the inverse square law as it was originally written 
in Eq. (9). 
f (dyne-sevens) = did pcomiom:) 
Arpr? (cm.) 
M92  (coulombs) 
Arp,por? (em.) 


(9) 


(9a) 


f (dyne-sevens) 


108b. Net Force on the Common Interface between Two 
Dielectrics.—If two fluid dielectrics have a common interface, 
each dielectric presses outward upon the common interface with 
a pressure expressed by Eq. (142). The resultant pressure of the 
electrical forces is always from the material of higher (p,2) to 
the material of lower (p,;1) permittivity. The former dielectric 
tends to displace the latter. If it cannot displace it, it compresses 
it until the ordinary hydrostatic pressure in the dielectric of 
lower permittivity exceeds that in the higher by the difference 
between the values of the two electrically produced pressures. 
The expression for this difference, simplified by recalling that 
F, has the same value on opposite sides of the interface and that 
Drikni = Prek'ne, takes the form 


Poto1 = [ (pre = Prikl, ar Drill aA = Prk? 2] (146) 


or the form 
joe R= Po(Dra = Pri) . Sy Pal ne) | (146a) 
lf the interface is normal to the lines of intensity, as in Fig. 
67, this simplifies to 
a Dol Pri rns = Proll in) ; 
Prto1 = 9 (147) 
and if the interface coincides with the walis of tubes of intensity, 
as in Fig. 68, the pressure is 


Po\Pr2 — BY sees 
Perea res soe ~. (148) 


109. Mutual Elastance between Two Condensers.—Let us 
consider four insulated conductors A, B, C, and D definitely 
spaced in specified surroundings, as illustrated in Figs. 30 and 71 
and described in Sec. 72 (Secs. 72 to 75 should be reviewed). If 
conductors A and B are so used that electricity is transferred 
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from one to the other, then these two conductors are regarded as 
constituting a condenser—call it condenser 1. Likewise, if C 
and D are so used that electricity may be transferred from one 
to the other, they may be regarded as constituting condenser 2. 
We propose to consider the relations between the potential differ- 
ences of the condensers and the charges they contain when the 
electrodes A, B, C, and D of the condensers are so located with 
reference to each other that any transfer of charge in one con- 
denser causes a difference in potential between the conductors 
constituting the other condenser. 

Let ¢, represent the potential dif- 
ference between the conductors A - 


and B which results from the 


charge g2 in condenser 2—con- 


a 
denser 1 being uncharged.!! re si 
A B Cat eee 
Cra 6) O-O 
vi 
LUPO Me, GEPTTIE G2 (coulombs) 
Fie. 71.—Condensers having mutual Fig. 72.—Relation between po- 
elastance. tential difference and charge trans- 
ferred. 


Let e2 represent the potential difference between the electrodes 
of condenser 2 which results from the charge q: in condenser 1 
—condenser 2 being uncharged. 

If the potential differences e; corresponding to various values 
of the charge q2 are plotted, the straight-line relation illustrated 
in Fig. 72 is obtained. This straight-line relation’? between the 
two variables is expressed by the equation 


é1 (volts) = S1,2q2 (darafs, coulombs). (151) 


The statement ‘condenser 1 being uncharged’’ means that no charge 
has been transferred from the electrode A to electrode B of condenser 1. 
It does not mean that no transfer of electricity has taken place on conductor 
A itself, or on conductor B. In general, a charge cannot be transferred 
from C to D without inducing a redistribution of the free electrons on any 
neighboring conductor (such as A). 

12 This straight-line relation may be regarded either as an experimentally 
determined relation or as a consequence of the principle of the linear super- 
position of electric fields (see the footnote to Sec. 72). 
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It follows that a similar straight-line equation will express the 
relation between the potential difference across condenser 2 and 
the charge in condenser 1, as 
é2 (volts) = S»,1 qi (darafs, coulombs). (151) 
The proportionality constants Si,. and S2,; appearing in these 
equations are called the mutual elastances between condensers 1 
and 2. They are explicitely defined by rewriting the equations 
in the form 


S12 se B 
€2 

So = — (152) 
q1 


In the next section, it will be demonstrated that the ratio of 
€; to dz is always equal to the ratio of e2: to qi. Consequently, 
S1,2 = Se,;, and when no more than two condensers are to be 
dealt with, the subscripts ;,2 and 2,; may be dropped and we may 


write 
Sm = Sie = So = 2 = 2 
Q2 Qi 
If there are more than two condensers, the subscripts 1,2, 9,3, 
3,1 ete. must be retained, but the order in which the subnumbers 
are written is immaterial. 

To specify completely the conditions in a field containing 
several condensers, it is necessary to specify the directions of 
the transfers, and of the resulting potential differences; that is, 
to specify whether the transfer of electrons has been from A to B 
or from BtoA,ete. If this complete information is to be embod- 
ied in equations such as Eq. (151), the quantities g, e, and S must 
be treated as algebraic quantities, in which the algebraic signs of 
q and e specify the directions of transfer, etc., by definitely recog- 
nized conventions. 


(153) 


109a. In this text, the conventions by which the algebraic 
signs of the quantities q, e, and S are related to directions in space 
are as follows: 

1. For convenience in specifying directions, an arrow will be 
arbitrarily drawn on (the charging circuit of) each condenser, 
pointing from one electrode to the other. The electrodes may then 
be called the head and the tail electrodes, 
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2. The algebraic value of the charge in a condenser (the charge 
transferred) will be represented by the symbol + q. A positive 
numerical value will be assigned to q tf the transfer results in a 
positive charge on the head electrode. 

3. The algebraic value of the potential difference between the 
electrodes of a condenser will be represented by the symbol +e. 
A positive numerical value will be assigned to e if the potential of the 
head electrode is higher than that of the tal electrode. 


Using potential difference and charge in the algebraic sense 
fixed by the above conventions, the following definition may now 
be formulated for the algebraic value of the mutual elastance. 


109b. MUTUAL ELASTANCE (Derrtnition).—By the MUTUAL ELAS- 
TANCE S,, between two condensers is meant the ratio of the potential 
difference between the electrodes of an uncharged condenser to the charge 
in a second condenser, which charge is the cause of the potential difference. 


_ je: @2 © (volts) ay 
S» (darafs) = Gana. conlenita) (153) 


As an example of the use of the conventions let the arrow direc- 
tions be taken as shown for the two condensers shown in Fig. 71. 
Imagine that condenser 1 is charged as shown. Then q, is a 
negative quantity. The head electrode of condenser 2 is at a 
higher potential than the tail; therefore, e: is a positive quantity. 
Consequently, the mutual elastance between the two condensers 
will have a negative value. 


110. Energy Stored in Two Condensers Having Mutual Elas- 
tance (DepuctTiIon).—Let two condensers having the elastances 
S; and S, have mutual elastance, so that the relations between 
the potential differences and the charges are expressed by the 
following equations: 

ér = SiQi + S1,2Q2. (154) 
6— SoQe a S2,1Q1. 


By an argument in which the two condensers are carried 
through a complete cycle of changes, the two constants Se,; and 
S1,2 may be shown to be equal. The steps in the argument are 
as follows: 

Initial Condition.—Let both condensers be initially uncharged. 
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Step 1.—Let the quantity of electricity Q, be transferred in the 
arrow direction (in infinitesimal amounts) from one plate to the 
other of condenser 1. The work done, and the energy thereby 
stored, is 14S,Q.2. 

Step 2.—Let the quantity Q» be now transferred in the arrow 
direction in infinitesimal amounts from one plate to the other of 
condenser 2._ The work done in transferring the charge, and the 
energy thereby stored, is 


Q2 if 
W = ; (S2,1Q1 ct SoQ)dQ = S2,1Q:Q2 tS2Q2?. 


Step 3.—Let condenser 1 be now discharged by transferring 
the quantity Q; in the opposite direction. The work done by the 
forces of the field, or the energy thereby returned, is 


Qi 1 
W= f (S1,2Q2 + SiQ)dQ = S1,2Q1Q2 + iQ". 


Step 4.—Let condenser 2 be now discharged. The energy 
thereby returned is 14S.Q,’. 

Conclusion.—The condensers are now in their initial condition. 
The energy delivered to the condensers during the cycle is 


ih 1 
aS1@1” a= S2,101Q2 ae 9S2Q)?. 
The energy returned by the field during the cycle is 
1 i! 
95191” + 812Q:Q2 = y2Q2?. 


If these two quantities are not equal, this cycle, or the reverse 
of this cycle, will violate the principle of the conservation of 


energy. Therefore 
Se,1 must equal S;,2 (155) 


and if there are only two condensers to be dealt with, the sub- 
seripts 2,1 and 1,2 may be discarded for the common symbol S,n. 


The expression for the energy stored in the two condensers 
having the charges Q; and Q2 becomes 


1 
W (joules) = 7510? + SmQ1Q2 + 5S2Q2” (156) 
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Further study will show that if there are more than two con- 
densers having mutual elastance, say three condensers, the 
expression for the stored energy may be written 


W = 18:02 + SQ? + S3Qe?] + S1,2Q1Q2 + S1,3QiQs 


+ S2,3Q2Q3. (1562) 
Equations (156) and (156a) may be written 


W = lS: he S1,2Q2]Q1 =f al S2Qs =} 81,2Q:1Q2 


and 


1 1 | 
W= 9 [S:Q) + S3,2Q2 + S1,3Qs]Q1 of 3 [S2Qe+ S1,2Q1 +82,3Q3]Q2 
1 
oe 2 [S3Q3 + S1,3Q1 = So,3Q21Q3 
1 | 
or Ww (joules) — ytd: =f oe ae Has (157) 


1 
or W (joules) = 25 HQ. (158) 
That is to say: 


110a. The energy stored in a system of condensers having mutual 
elastance is equal to the sum of the products obtained by multiplying 
the quantity of electricity transferred in each condenser by the average 
of the potential differences existing across the condenser at the beginning 
and the end of the transfer. , 


111. Systems of Conductors. Coefficients of Elastance and 
Capacitance.—The discussion of mutual elastance in the sections 
immediately above has been illustrated by the case of a field 
containing two or three condensers, and these condensers have 
each had two distinct electrodes. But the discussion applies 
also to the general case in which there may be any number of 
conductors between which a transfer of electricity may take 
place and in which any one conductor may serve as an electrode 
which is common to a number of condensers. 

Figure 73 is an example of a simple system of conductors 
encountered in engineering practice. It consists of a three-phase 
power-transmission line comprising three wires A, B, and C and 
two telephone wires N and D strung above the earth’s surface HL. 
In some cases the power conductors are so connected to the gen- 
erating apparatus that charge is transferred back and forth 
between A and B, between B and C, and between C and A; each 
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wire thus serves as an electrode common to two condensers. In 
other cases, the connections are such that the transfer of charge 
is back and forth between H and A, H and B, and EF and C. 
The earth thus serves as an electrode common to all three con- 
densers. or certain purposes it is desirable to be able to predict 
the induced potential difference across the condenser ND, and 
for other purposes across the condensers NE or DE. 

In many cases it is very convenient to select some one con- 
ductor (generally the earth) and to regard it as the electrode 
common to all condensers, y 7 - ae 
and then in the discussion OuB@vie) One® 
to write of the potentials 
of the various conductors 
(relative to the reference B 
conductor), rather than Oe s 
of the potential differ- sag 
ences across the condensers. This practice frequently contributes 
to hazy attempts (on the part of beginners) to deal with one charge 
without any knowledge of, or interest in, the location of its 
complementary charge. On this account, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that in the treatment from the engineering 
point of view, of the electrostatic relations in a system of con- 
ductors we are generally interested in transfers of electricity from 
one specified conductor to another and with potential differences 
between specified conductors. 


lila. Elastances.—Let the system contain n condensers num- 
bered 1, 2,3... n. Let Qi, Qo, Q, represent the algebraic 
values of the quantities of electricity transferred in the arrow 
direction in the respective condensers. 

Let #, HE, .. . En represent the algebraic value of the 
potential differences across the respective condensers. 

Then the relation between the potential differences and the 
quantities of electricity in the condensers will be expressed by the 
following equations: 

E,; = S1,1Q1 + S1,2Q2 ++ S13Q3+ hs Sinn 
Ee = S2y1Q1 + S2,2Q2 + S2,3Q3 . . - + SanQn 
E3; = (159) 
En = Snj1Q1 + Snj2Q2 + Sn3Qs . - - + SnynQn 
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The factors S1,1, S1,2, Sz,x, Si,p, ete. are called the elastances, 
or the coefficients of elastance,'* of the system. Sz,» 1s the factor 
by which the charge in the pth condenser must be multiplied to 
obtain the potential difference which this charge causes between 
the electrodes of the kth condenser, all the other condensers being 
uncharged. Its value may be experimentally measured by the 
leaving all condensers uncharged except the pth, transferring a 
known positive charge Q, in the arrow direction in the pth con- 
denser, and measuring (by an electrostatic voltmeter of negligible 
capacitance) the potential difference which is set up between the 
electrodes of the kth condenser. 


Sijp = a (every Q except Q, being zero) (152) 
Pp 


Si,p 1s the mutual elastance between the kth and the pth conden- 
ser. From Hq. (152), it follows that the factors with numbers 8,1 
So,2, Sn are the ordinary (self) elastances of ‘the respective 
condensers. 


111b. Capacitances.—The above system of n linear equations 
explicitly expresses the value of the potential difference of each 
of the n condensers in terms of the n quantities of electricity in 
the condensers. By solving these simultaneous equations for 
Qi, Qo, etc., n linear equations may be obtained, each equation 
explicitly expressing the value of the charge in one of the con- 
densers in terms of the n potential differences. These equations 
will be of the form: 


Q: — Cy 1F + Ci,2H > + C1,3L3 + a Calon. 
Qs = CoH + Co,2H 2 + Co,3E3 + Oe Combat (160) 
Qn = Cals te Cree =- Cr 3E3 + sks e¢ Ga nln 


The factors C1,1, C1,2, Cx,», ete. are called the capacitances or 
the coefficients of capacitance’ of the system. Cy,» is the factor 
by which the potential difference across the pth condenser must 
be multiplied to obtain the charge which the kth condenser 

13 For the case in which all condensers have one common electrode which 
is at zero potential, these factors are what many writers, notably Maxwell, 
have called coefficients of potential. 

14 For the case in which all condensers have one common electrode which is 
at zero potential, many writers, notably Maxwell, have called the C,,, 
factors coefficients of induction, and the C;,,, factors coefficients of capacity. 
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will contain when the potential differences across the kth 
condensor and across all other condensors save the pth are zero. 

Its value may be experimentally measured by connecting the 
head electrode of each condensor to its tail electrode save for 
_ the pth condensor, and measuring the charge Q; which passes 
through the jumper from the tail to the head electrode of the 
kth condensor while the head electrode of the pth condensor 
is raised from zero to a value H, volts higher than that of its 
tail electrode. The value of C,,, is given by 


Cra (every H except EH, being zero) (161) 

1lic. Relation between Capacitances and Elastances.— 
Although from the formulas, the capacitance Cz,, has the appear- 
ance of being the reciprocal of the elastance S;,,, this is not the 
case, since the connections of the condensers are quite different 
when the potential differences H, are being measured in the two 
cases. When measuring H, for use in the capacitance formula, 
each condenser save the pth condenser must have its electrodes 
connected together by a connecting jumper. 

Formulas expressing the capacitances in terms of the elastances 
may be obtained by using determinants to obtain equations for 
the Q’s from Eq. (159). 

Thus for a system containing four condensers we obtain the 
following equation for Qe: 


Sia 81,2 Os +84, Spee Sis eae 
So,1 So,2 So,3 So,4 So,1 Ee Soy3 So,4 7 
? ) ) ) _— ) ) y) 162 
Peabo Oe haus elle (Ghat: Ba.Sahs Aeon (hae 


S451 S42 S43 S4,4 evi VOWEL sory Sov 


Using the symbols, 

Sai Si,e Sis Si, 
Sot Se,o So,3 So,4 
S31 Ss,2 S3,3 S34 
Sant toa) 4a S44 


D= (163) 


and 
S11 Si,3 Si4 

M3,2 =| Se1 Se,3 Se,4|= minor of 3rd row and 2nd column (164) 
S41 S34 S44 
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we may write 


M M M3, M,, 
Qi = Se Bi + yt Ba + pt Bs +7 Be (165) 
From this it follows that 
M M3, 
Cat = aan Coys = = é 
, M M,, 
Cpa yy? Co,4 = 
* Mx 
or, in general, Crp = We: (166) 


Now the minor M,,, is the same as M;,, with its rows and 
columns interchanged. Since the interchanging of the rows with 
the columns does not alter the value of a determinant, M,,, = 
My,» and, consequently, 


Crp = Cpyk- (167) 


111d. Voltage Ratios.—In engineering practice the data and 
the problem relating to systems and conductors most frequently 
take the following form: A number of condensers have mutual 
elastance (for example, several power-transmission lines and a 
telephone line strung with definite spacings). The potential 
differences across the condensers of the power system are known. 
Compute the induced potential difference between the two wires 
of the telephone circuit. 

In the solution of such problems, neither the elastances nor the 
capacitances of the system can be used strictly. An examination 
of Eqs. (159) and (160) indicates that if there are n condensers 
across which the potential differences are Hi, Hz . . . En, then 
the potential difference thereby induced between the electrodes 
of a condenser which is itself uncharged, and which we will call 
the ath condenser, may be expressed by a linear equation of the 
form 

E, = Paik ar Paks ar Pa 3H 5 o eG Wy Palos (168) 


In recent work, the factors P.,; Pa,. etc. have been called the 
coefficients of induction of the system, but since this name has 
been rather extensively applied to the capacitances C1,2 C1,s, 
etc., it may lessen the confusion to call these P factors the 
voltage ratios. 
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Pax is the factor by which the potential difference across the 
kth condenser must be multiplied to obtain the potential differ- 
ence induced between the electrodes of the ath condenser 
when the potential difference across all the other condensers is 
zero. Its value may be experimentally measured by connecting 
the head electrode to the tail electrode of each condenser save 
the ath and the kth, impressing a known potential difference 
E;, across the kth condenser and measuring the induced potential 
difference across the ath 


Pun = a, (every EF except HL, and E;, being zero) (169) 
k 


Now in the system consisting of only the condensers 1 to n,- 
(the a condenser being left without a jumper from head to tail), 


Qi = Ciz Ex 

“i z au - every. E except EL, being zero 
k = Uk,k uk 

Qn = Crx Ex J 


and since in the system consisting of the a and the n condensers, 
the voltage of the a condenser is given by 
Weed. 0y sie te 2Qe ts ter Qe tt «| oP aan 
we obtain the following expression for the potential across the 
a condenser in terms of E;, (all other potentials save E, and Ex 
being zero). 
Bee SenC it te eCont 3 HE SatCne et oo Sc aCaal 
Upon substituting this value of E, in Eq. (169), the follow- 
ing expression is obtained for calculating the value of Paz 
aE = Sa1C1,% te Sa,2C2,% ean eye ers cae Rinne (170) 
Examples of the calculation of the values of the elastances, 
the capacitances, and the voltage ratios of a system will be given 
‘in See. 113. 


112. Kelvin’s Method of Electric Images.—A problem of 
frequent occurrence is that of finding the electric intensities and 
the distribution of the charges in a field containing both a given 
distribution of charges on certain conductors and an unknown 
distribution of charges upon the surface either of other conductors 
or of dielectrics—the unknown distribution being that which is 
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induced by the given distribution. For example—the problem 
may be to compute the force by which the concentrated charge 
Q at a distance h from the extended flat conducting surface S 
of Fig. 74 is attracted toward the surface by the charge which 
Q itself induces thereon. A second problem is that of computing 
the capacitance of the telephone wire A of Fig. 41 to the second 
parallel wire B in the presence of the charges which are induced 
on the (conducting) surface of the earth S by the given charges 
on the wires. 

Problems of this kind, in which the conductors are of the 
simpler geometrical shapes, are most readily solved by the aid of 
a concept which was evolved by Kelvin in 1848—the concept 
of electric images. We proceed to develop the concept. 


Electrostatic Boundary Relations to Be Satisfied.—The follow- 
ing statements can be made relative to the distribution of the 
induced charge. 


112a. The distribution of the induced charge on the surface 
of any conducting body will be such that under the action of all 
charges in the field (given and induced) the electric intensities 
at points immediately outside the surface are normal to the 
surface; or, in other words, the surface of any conducting body is 
an equipotential surface. 


112b. The distribution of the (induced) concealed charges 
on the surface of any dielectric will be such that (under the action 
of all charges) at adjacent points on opposite sides of the interface 
between two dielectrics, the tangential components of the electric 
intensities are equal, and the normal components are inversely 
proportional to the values of the permittivities of the two 
dielectrics. 


The Image Method of Seeking the Solution.—Let us first | 
consider the case in which the field due to a given distribution 
of charges exists in a greatly extended homogeneous medium, 
such as air, which contains other conducting bodies with their 
unknown induced charges but no non-conductors, such as glass or 
oil. Let us imagine all conducting bodies in the field to be 
coated with a non-conducting film of stiff collodion-like material 
having the same permittivity as the homogeneous medium by 
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which the conductors are surrounded. Each conductor, or 
conducting system, is now completely enclosed by a surface film. 
Now imagine the charges and the conducting material to be 
taken from each enclosure and to be replaced by air. We now 
have a homogeneous medium of infinite extent, free of electric 
charge, with the location of the surfaces of the original conductors 
mapped out by the stiff non-conducting films. 

Let us now search for an auxiliary system of charges in this 
medium, which, together with the given distribution of charges, 
will make each closed surface (indicated by the films) an equi- 
potential surface having the same potential as the known potential 
of the original conductors. If such an auxiliary system can be 
found (and it can only be found for a few simple geometrical 
configurations), then the electric intensity at any point in the 
field due to the combined effects of the auxiliary system and the 
given distribution of charge can be computed. That is to say, 
the electric intensities at points immediately outside the films 
may be computed. These intensities will, of course, be normal 
to the collodion film. Therefore it is evident that in such a field 
the non-conducting equipotential films may be replaced by 
metal films without causing any aiteration in the field, since no 
movement of charge will take place along the film from one 
region to another, and only an infinitesimal separation of a finite 
charge will take place across the metal film. 

Now by making use of the relation which always exists between 
the surface density of charge and the electric intensity immedi- 
ately outside a conducting surface, namely, 


a (coulombs per sq. cm.) = pF, 


the surface density of the charge which will be found on any small 
patch of the outside surface of the metal film may be readily 
obtained from the previously computed value of the intensity 
at a point immediately outside the patch. 

Having replaced the collodion by the metal film, any part or 
all of the auxiliary charge inside any enclosure (space formerly 
occupied by conducting matter) may be moved about without 
affecting the field outside the enclosure (Faraday’s ice-pail 
experiment). The system of auxiliary inside charges may even 
be imparted to the film (thereby reducing the surface density of 
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charge at all points on the inside surface to zero) without affecting 
the intensity on the outside surface. Finally, the space enclosed 
by the metal films may be filled in with conducting material 
without in any way affecting the intensities. 

By these steps, the system has in imagination been transformed 
from two sets of charges in free space (the given distribution 
and the auxiliary set), for which it is easy to compute the 
intensities, to a system consisting of the given distribution and 
the surface distribution on the actual configuration of conductors. 

Now in the optical case of a candle in front of a mirror, the 
illumination of any small surface in the region in front of the 
mirror is produced partly by light directly from the candle, and 
partly by the light reflected from the mirror. The method of 
optical images enables us to replace the effect of the light reflected 
from the surface of the mirror by the light from an imaginary 
candle back of the mirror, which is called the optical image of the 
actual candle in the surface. By analogy the set of auxiliary 
charges which have the same effect as the surface distribution is 
called an electric image. Some writers call it the electric image of 
the surface distribution of electricity on the conductor, and others 
call it the image of the charges outside the surface which induce 
the surface distribution. 


112c. (Derrnition).—By an ELECTRIC IMAGE with respect to a 
closed conducting surface S (the surface of a conducting body or system of 
bodies) is meant that auxiliary point charge or distribution of charge inside 
the surface which would produce in the space outside the surface the same 
electric intensities which the actual electrification of that surface really 
does produce. 


The following examples illustrate the application of the method 
of images. 


112d. (Proptem).—Let the problem be to determine the surface density 
of the charge induced by the point charge Q of Fig. 74 on the surface S of 
the infinitely extended conducting plate, and to determine the force with 
which Q is attracted toward the plate. 

Since the plate extends to regions infinitely remote, its surface S is at zero 
potential. Now if the location of the surface S is marked (as by the non- 
conducting collodion film) and the plate is removed, it is evident thata 
charge —Q placed on the normal from Q to the surface S and at a distance h 
behind the surface will, together with the charge Q, make the potential of 
all points of the surface zero. Therefore, the image of the surface distribu- 
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tion is a charge —Q located at a distance h behind the surface S as shown in 
the figure. 

At any point P which lies in the space in front of the plate and at the 
distances r; and 72 from the charge Q and its image, the values of the poten- 
tial and the intensity will be , 

Q Q 
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= 4rpry2 =i aepry? (a vector addition). 
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Fi1q. 74.—Image of the surface distribution on a plane. 


The electric intensity at Q due to the image will have the value Q/(16ph?), 
and therefore the charge @ will be attracted toward the plate with the force 
ne? 

f (dyne-sevens) = Gr ph? (171) 

The intensity at a point A immediately outside the surface S and at a 
distance a from the foot of the perpendicular has the value 

jl We 
2rp(h? + a?) 
Therefore the surface density of the charge on the plate at a distance a from 
the foot of the perpendicular has the value 


5 


a(coulombs per sq. em.) = pF = Qh ae (172) 
Qr(h? + a?) 
The variation of the surface density is represented to scale in Fig. 74 by 
the depth of the cross-hatched portion. 


112e. (PropLemM).—F ind the image of a point charge of @ coulombs which 
lies between the two infinitely extended metal plates illustrated in Fig. 75. 

The surfaces of the plates are surfaces at zero potential. A study of the 
figure will show that these surfaces will be at zero potential under the action 
of the charge Q and the infinite series of point charges having the signs and 
locations tabulated below. 
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This series of charges is, therefore, the image of surface distribution of the 
charge on the two plates. Since the more remote charges contribute very 
little to the intensities, the intensities may be obtained with reasonable 
accuracy by taking into account the effect of the nearer charges only. 


~ 
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Fig. 75.—Image of a point charge in two planes. 


To the right of the surface S To the left of the surface S; 
—Q at distance a —Q at distance b 
+Q at distance c +6 +Q at distance c+a 
—Q at distance 2c + a —Q at distance 2c + b 
+Q at distance 3c + b +Q at distance 3c + a 
—Q at distance 4c + a —Q at distance 4c + b 

ete. ete. 


112f. (PropLtemM).—To find the surface density at any point on a conduct- 
ing sphere of radius R, under the action of a charge of Q: coulombs concen- 
trated at a point at a distance b from the center. 


Fria. 76.—Image of the surface distribution on a sphere. 


Let the charge of Q; coulombs be at the point P, of Fig. 76. Suppose that 
a charge Q» is located on the radial line OP; at a point P2 whose distance a 
from the center of the sphere is such that 


Bele 


somes 


(173) 
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Let A represent any point on the surface of the sphere of radius R. Then 


the value of the potential at A is 
L (<2), 


4p ly ly 
Now the triangles OP,A and OAP, are similar, since the angle AOP; is 
common and P; has been so taken that 
OP, OA 


FOS, 
Therefore ; = a and the potential of A may be written 
iL 
_— 1 (2: , Qb 
From this it will be seen that the potential at A (which represents any 
point on the sphere) will be zero, provided Q, is related to Q; by the relation 


G,= (174) 


Therefore the charge Q2 = —Q./b located inside the sphere at a distance 
a = R?/b from the center of the sphere is the image of the surface distribution 
of electricity which exists on the sphere when the sphere is at zero potential 
under the influence of the charge Q, which lies outside the sphere on the same 
radial line as Q2 and at the distance 6 from the center. 

The electric intensity at any point immediately outside the sphere due 
to the charge Q, and its image Q2 may be calculated, and from these calcula- 
tions the surface density of the charge on the sphere may be readily obtained 
by making use of the relation « = pF. 

It should be noted that the net quantity of electricity on the surface of 
the sphere must be equal to the quantity in the image, namely, —Q,R/b. 
This quantity lying at the distance R from the center together with the 
quantity +Q, lying at the distance 6 from the center may be seen by inspec- 
tion to give zero for the potential of the center. 


112g. If a charge of Q coulombs uniformly distributed over the surface 
of the sphere is superposed on the surface distribution of the previous case, 
the surface will still be an equipotential surface but the potential of the 
sphere will be raised from zero to the value 


Pg ae 
4nrpR 
Now the image of the charge Q uniformly distributed over the sphere is a 
charge Q at the center of the sphere. Therefore it follows that the image of 
the surface distribution of charge on a sphere at the potential # and under 
the inductive influence of a charge Q; at a distance b from its center consists 
of a charge 


Q = 4rpk (175) 


at the center of the sphere, and a charge of —Qif/b at the distance R?/b 
from its center, 
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If the sphere is uncharged, 7.e., the net charge is zero, Q must equal +Q:R/b 
and the potential of the sphere will be Q:/(4rpb). This same result may be 
arrived at directly by noting that the center of the sphere lies at a distance b 
from the charge Q: and at the same distance R from all surface charge, of 
which the net sum is zero. 


112h. To find.the distribution of the charge on a conducting sphere of 
radius R placed in an extended uniform field of intensity /, we need but to 
place the charge Q: at a distance b which is very great in comparison with R 


and give to it the value 
Q1 = 4rpb’F 


The image of the resulting surface distribution will consist of a charge 


having the value 


Q2 = oe = —4rpbRF 


at the infinitesimal distance R?/b from the center, and an equal charge of 
opposite sign at the center of the sphere. 


An arrangement of two point charges of equal magnitude and of opposite 
sign with a very small distance | between centers is termed an electric doublet. 
The straight line drawn through the centers is termed the axis of the doublet, and 
the product of the distance of separation times the magnitude of either charge is 
termed the electric moment of the doublet. 


M (coulomb, cm.) = ql. (176) 


The electric image of the charge on the surface of a conducting sphere 
placed in an extended uniform field of intensity F' (before the introduction 
of the sphere) is thus an electric doublet Iccated at the center of the sphere, 
with its axis parallel to the f vectors, and having an electric moment of the 


value 
M = 4rpRF. (177) 


112i. (PRopLEM).—Let two metal spheres 1-and 2 of Fig. 77 having the 
radii R; and R» and the distance S between centers be maintained at the 
potentials #, and EH», respectively. To find the images of the surface dis- 
tributions of electricity on the spheres. 

Let us first find the images when the sphere of radius R: is at the potential 
E,; and the other sphere at zero potential. 

A point charge Q,; having the value of 4rpR.f; if placed at the center of 
sphere 1 will make the potential of sphere 1 equal to £1, but it would raise 
the potential of the sphere 2 to the value Q,/47pS. 

To keep sphere 2 at zero potential, a point charge Q2 having the value 
—Q:R2/S must be placed at the distance a; = R.?/S from the center of 


sphere 2. 
This charge Q» will alter the potential of sphere 1. To keep the potential 
of sphere 1 unaltered in the presence of Q:, a charge Q; = —Q2Ri/(S — az) 


must be placed at the distance a; = Ri?/(S -- a2) from the center of sphere 1, 
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The charge Q; will, in turn, alter the potential of sphere 2 and to keep this 
unaltered, a charge Q, = —Q;R2/(S — a3) must be placed at a distance 
aq = R2?/(S — a3) from the center of sphere 2, and so on indefinitely. 

In like manner, the images for the distributions when sphere 2 is at the 
potential HZ, and sphere 1 at zero potential may be formed. By superimpos- 
ing these two cases, we have the case of sphere 1 at potential Z; and sphere 
2 at a potential Hp». 

Sphere 2 


Sphere } 


Fig. 77.—Image of the surface distribution. 


It is to be noted that if the distance S is large in comparison with R the 
successive point charges decrease rapidly in magnitude and only a few need 
be considered. Thus if the spheres are equal in diameter, and if the gap 
between them is equal to the diameter, or S = 4R, and if the spheres are 
at equal potentials above and below earth potential, the magnitudes of the 
successive charges are as follows: 


Imace System: R,; = Rz = 0.258 


Sphere 1 at potential Z, Sphere 2 at zero potential 


Q1 = 4rpRE, at center of sphere 1 
Q2 — —0.25Q, at a2 = 0.25R Q3 a +0.0667Q, at a3 = 0.266R 
Q4 —0.0178Q; at a, = 0.2676R | Qs = +0.0048Q, at as = 0.268R 
Q6 —0.0013Q; at a, = 0.268R Qs = +0.0003Q; at a; = 0.268R 


ll 


A study of this table will show that the intensities can be calculated to an 
accuracy of one-tenth of 1 per cent for this case by taking the image system 
to consist of point positive charges of the magnitudes Q: and 0.341 Q: at 
the center and at the distance 0.255R from the center in sphere 1, and point 
negative charges of equal magnitude similarly located in sphere 2. 


113. Calculation of Elastances and Capacitances.—As an illustration of 
the calculation of the elastances, capacitances, and voltage ratios of a system 
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of condensers, let the system shown in Fig. 78 be considered. It consists 
of the two very long wires of a power circuit, 1 and 2, strung parallel to 
each other and to the surface of the earth and of two long telephone wires, 
3 and 4, strung parallel to the power wires. The discussion will pertain to 
the case in which the transfer of charge takes place between wires 1 and 2 
or between the wires 1 and 2 and the earth, but in which the telephone wires 
remain uncharged. 

In setting up the equations fon the system, the surface of the earth will 
be taken as an electrode common to all condensers, and the arrow directions 
will be taken as indicated. 
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Fie, 78.—Image of power wires. 


Let #1, H2, #3, etc. represent the algebraic value of the potential differ- 
ences of the condensers G1, G2, G3, etc. (that is, the potentials of the wires 
1, 2, 3, etc. relative to earth). 

Let qi and gq: represent the algebraic value of the charges transferred in 
the arrow directions per unit length of wire in condensers 1 and 2. 

The equations for the potential differences in terms of the elastances 
and charges are 

EB, = $1,191 ae S1,2q2. 
— S2191 a So, 292. 
E; — S3,141 ae S3,2Q2- 
Ey = S491 ar S 4,292. 


The first problem is to compute the values of the elastances. The wires 
are assumed to be so long that the increase in the charge per unit length near 
the ends of the wires may be ignored and each wire may be assumed to be 
charged with the same quantity of electricity per unit length throughout its 
entire length. 

For all practical purposes, the surface of the earth remains at zero poten- 
tial, no matter what transfers of electricity may be made between the wires, 


S 
| 
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Clearly then, if charges of q: and q per unit length of wire have been trans- 
ferred from the earth to wires 1 and 2, the image of the distribution of charge 
which is thereby induced on the surface of the earth in a broad strip parallel- 
ing the power line will be two similar wires a and b at distances below the 
surface equal to the heights of the power wires above the surface, and con- 
taining the charges —q, and —q: per unit length. 

Si,2, the mutual elastance between the first and second condensers, is the 
factor by which the charge on wire 2 must be multiplied to obtain the 
potential to which this charge raises wire 1, all other condensers being 
uncharged. 


Ey 
qn 


Si,2 — 


(152) 


Let us calculate the value of Si,. by calculating the potential to which 
wire 1 is raised by the charge qs per unit length on wire 2. 

Figure 79 is drawn to facilitate this calculation. In this diagram, MM 
represents the intercept on the paper of a plane taken perpendicular to the 
wires at the midpoint of the line. 

Let the potential of wire 1 be found by calculating the potential at A, 
the midpoint on its axis. 


Let d;,», di», etc. represent the distances between centers of the wires 
designated by the subscripts. 
hy, hy, etc. represent the heights above the ground of the wires. 
ri, T2, ete. represent the radii of the wires. 


Let two planes NN and OO be drawn parallel to MM at the distances x 
and x + dx from it. The elements of charge on wire 2 and its image b 
included between these planes have the values q.dv and —qdx. For the 
case in which the distance between the wires is many times the radius of 
wire 2, the distances from these charges to the point A on the axis of wire 1 


may, without appreciable error, be taken as ~/z? + d?,,. and ~/a? + dp. 
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Therefore potential at A due to these elements of charge is 
om qodx —qodx 
 4rpJ/24+0i2 Sep 2+ drs 
The potential at A due to the charge on the entire length of wire 2 and its 
image is given by the integral 


l 
2 q2 dx dx 
BE, =2 4 — (178) 
; ff 4p | 7a Vx? + 021, 


‘ ae. ey 
EB, = a je (w+ Va? + d%1,2) — log («@ + V2? + Fo | 
ay | 3 0 
l 
Fu q2 log x =e V2? + d?1,2 2 
2rp t+ V2? +1 {9 
E, = g E 1/2 ae V/ (1/2)? +d?12 a lo | (179) 


———————— g : 
"U2+VU2)? +01, - de 
If 1/2 (the half length of the line) is greater than 10 times the distance d, 2 
between wires, the first term in the bracket differs so little from log 1/1, or 
zero, that it may be neglected in comparison with the second term, and with- 
out appreciable error the equation may be written 


2p 


FE, (volts) = ene ae (180) 
2 IN Al di,» 
Accordingly, S:,2 darafs) ( = 2) = rp ae (181) 
“1, PS E, 1 dea 
In like manner Soi ( Fi ) eer log Aa 


Since d,» = d2,a, it follows that S:,. = S21, thus confirming by direct 
calculation for a special case the equality of the mutual elastances between 
two condensers which was deduced in Sec. 110 by a general argument. 

In like manner the value of S;,: may be found by calculating the potential 
to which the point A is raised by charges of gq; and —q: coulombs per unit 
of length on wire 1 and its image a. By noting that the distance of the 
point A from the elements of charge on wire 1 and its image are +/22 + 7,2 
and 1/2? + d’1,a, we may write the formula, for 8), by substituting dia 
for d,, and 7; for d;,.. Thus 


ys 1 Give 
S11 == arp og rh . (182) 
Therefore, the equations for the ee may be written 
1 di. 
E, = on make log —* + qo log = a a 
24 1 i ae 
FE, Qnp be log dus + qe log rs, a (183) 
ght os a a 
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To derive the formula for the capacitance of wire 1 to wire 2 in the presence 
of the earth, the above equations may be used by putting gz = —q, which 
means that the net transfer of electricity is from wire to wire, the net charge 
on the earth being zero. 

If/ is the length of one wire of the pair, the total quantity transferred is 


Q = di. 
The difference in the potential of the wires is 
di, a did da, b 
E=8, — E, = 3, | 108 fe = lee ax — log a + log]. 


If the wires have the same radius 7, are at ane same ean h above the 
ground, and are spaced the distance d center to center, this equation becomes 
E= log d eee ey 
7p r / (2h)? + d? 
Consequently, the capacitance of one wire to another when both wires are 
at the height h above the ground is 


wp 


CO (farads) ( = 5) - ra Th : (184) 
r V/ (2h)? - + d? 


takes into account the effect of the induced 


2h 
The factor V@hy? at ad 


charge on the surface of the earth, since if h (the height of the wires) is made 
infinitely great this factor reduces to unity. For the usual spacings of 
overhead power or telephone circuits this factor differs from unity by less 
than 0.001. Therefore, for such circuits, this factor may be taken to be 


unity and the formula may be written 
C (farads) = Lae (185) 


log g 


To find the capacitance to earth of a long wire of radius r at the height 
h above the earth, it is necessary to use only the first term of the voltage 
Eq. (183). Thus the quantity on the wire is qi, and the difference of poten- 
tial is 


qi diva qi 2h 
ite ap oe Poe Dap 08 i, 
2 
Whence, C (farads) (= 5 = zm | (186) 
og 


113a. Exercises. 

1. Let aspherical surface S contain a single charge Q located at its center. 
Calculate the flux of the electric intensity vector in the outward direction 
across the surface S. 

2. Let a charge Q be placed at a point P on the axis of a circular disk 
whose radius is r and let h represent the distance from P to the surface. 
Calculate the flux of the electric intensity over the surface of the disk. 

What is the significance of the similarity between the expression you 
obtain and Eq. (77) of Sec. 88? (Make it a question of action and reaction.) 
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3. Let a charge Q be located at the origin of a rectangular set of axes. 
For a point P whose coordinates may be represented by x,y,z, derive the 
expression for the x component (/',) of the electric intensity, also for the 
y component (F,), and the z component (72). Do these values when sub- 
stituted in Eq. (71) of Sec. 86 satisfy it? 

4. Compute the rate at which energy is converted into the electrical 
form when the water dropper generator of Sec. 64 is operating, as follows: 

Difference of potential between receptors is 60,000 volts. 
Diameter of spherical water drops 3 millimeters. 
Electric intensity at the surface of the carriers 20,000 volts per centi- 


meter. / 
Number of carriers passing through each half of the machine per second 
= 4, 


5. Consider two long coaxial metal cylinders, such as the copper con- 
= and lead sheath in Fig. 66a, separated by any homogeneous dielectric. 
. Derive an expression for the value of the electric intensity at the 
in of the inner cylinder, in terms of the dimensions of we cylinders 
and the difference in potential, #, between them. 

b. Suppose that # is 10,000 volts and that the inner radius, 72, of the 
sheath is fixed at 2 centimeters but that. the radius of the inner cylinder 
may have any value from zero to r2. Plot a curve showing the relation 
between the intensity at the inner cylinder and the radius of the inner 
cylinder, the radius being plotted, as abscissa, in per cent of the radius of the 
outer cylinder. 

6. Assume a No. 0000 B. & S. stranded conductor is given a thin lead 
coating so that the surface of the lead coating is perfectly smooth and round 
with a diameter of 4 inch. 

This wire is to ae erenlates with impregnated manila paper enclosed in a 
lead sheath. Manila paper will support for a short time a gradient of 
175,000 r.m.s. volts per centimeter, and will operate safely for an hour under 
a gradient of 100,000 r.m.s. volts per centimeter, but should not be used 
continuously at a gradient in excess of 40,000 r.m.s. volts per centimeter. 

What thickness of insulation would be necessary to limit the gradient 
at the surface of the inner conductor to 40,000 r.m.s. volts per centimeter 
for the following r.m.s. working voltages between conductor and sheath: 
25, 50, 100, and 200 kilovolts? 

7. Determine the voltage across each layer and plot the gradient curves 
for a high-tension lead-covered cable insulated with four layers of insulation 
having the properties given below. The radius of the circular inner con- 
ductor is 0.9 centimeter and the voltage from conductor to sheath is 50,000 
volts. Ignore the effect of conduction, 


RELATIVE 
PERMITTIVITY 
Innermost layer of rubber 0.25 cm. thick.............. 6.1 
Second layer of rubber 0)23%cms thick2 2.5 ..6 eee en 4.7 
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8. The chemical energy stored per cubic centimeter of high-grade coal 
is 40,000 joules. The energy per cubic centimeter of hydrogen at 
atmospheric pressure (to be burned to H2O) is 13 joules. Compare these 
figures with the energy which can be stored per cubic centimeter in a glass 
plate constituting the dielectric of a parallel-plate condenser. Assume that 
the relative permittivity of glass is 7, and that the allowable electric intensity 
in the glass is 150,000 volts per centimeter. 

9. In Fig. 67 let the liquid dielectric be an oil of relative permittivity 3, 
and let the upper dielectric be air, in which the electric intensity is 24,000 
volts per centimeter. What is the electric intensity in the oil? What 
hydrostatic pressure is caused by electric forces in the oil between the plates? 
What is the upward force per square centimeter on the boundary film of oil? 
To what height (shown by the dotted line) will the oil rise under these 
forces (density is 0.85)? 

10. Calculate the mutual elastance between condenser 1 consisting of 
spheres A and B, and condenser 2 consisting of spheres C and D, of exercise 
18, Chap. III. Let A and D be taken as the “head”’ electrodes. 

i1. Suppose that a large, smooth metal sphere has such a negative charge 
(—Q) that the value of the electric intensity at its surface is 30,000 volts per 
centimeter. How far must an electron which has been emitted from the 
metal get from the surface in order that the repulsive force of the charge (—Q) 
on the electron shall equal or exceed the attractive force between the electron 
and the charge it induces on the surface? Express the distance in diameters 
of the electron. 

12. A power line consists of two No. 00 B. & S. gage solid copper wires 
(diameter 0.93 centimeter), separated 180 centimeters center to center and 
mounted 9 meters above the earth. It is paralleled by a telephone line con- 
sisting of two No. 10 wires (diameter 0.26 centimeter), separated 30 centi- 
meters, mounted 9 meters above the earth with a distance of 9 meters 
between the adjacent power and telephone wires. Assume the two telephone 
wires are well insulated from ground and from each other. 

At given instant one power wire 1s 30,000 postive to ground and the other 
is 30,000 negative to ground. 

a. Compute the potential difference between the two telephone wires. 

b. What is the “voltage ratio” between the power line and the telephone 
line? 

c. Compute the potential difference between each telephone wire and 
ground. 

d, e, f. Repeat the calculations a, b, and c, for the case in which the more 
remote power wire is connected to ground and the nearer wire is 60,000 
positive to ground. 


CHAPTER VI 
ELECTRIC CURRENT 


TuEME: The detection and measurement of electric current. 


114. Movements of Electric Charge.—The preceding chapters 
have dealt with electrical phenomena which are the result of the 
separation of negative from positive electricity. The separated 
charges, considered in bulk, have been at rest relative to each 
other. The essential réle played by the motions of individual 
electrons in such phenomena as contact electrification has been 
mentioned only in a qualitative way. We now propose to con- 
sider the phenomena accompanying the motion of electric 
charge and the laws pertaining to these phenomena. As in 
the treatment of electrostatics, the first laws will relate to the 
motion of electricity in bulk, and not to the motions of 
the constituent elements—the electrons. The réle played by the 
motions of the individual electrons will be discussed only in a 
qualitative way. 

The notion of the flow of electricity was first suggested by 
such phenomena as the ready disappearance of a charge from 
the bodies called conductors when they were connected to earth, 
and the ready division of an electric charge between two such 
bodies when contact was made between them. After becoming 
interested in such movements, the early investigators made 
experimental discoveries which may be grouped as answers to 
two questions: 

a. What phenomena or effects attend the movements of 
electricity, and how may these effects be used to detect and to 
measure the movements? 

b. How may such movements be caused and controlled? 

These two topics are the respective themes of the present and 
the following chapter. 


115. The Electric Current and Its Effects.—If two insulated 
conductors A and B, originally at different electric potentials, 
196 
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are connected by a conducting body C, such as a wire, there 
will be a flow of electricity, or an electric current, through the 
body C. This flow results in a transfer between A and B of 
electricity of a kind to equalize the potentials of the two bodies. 
If A and B are bodies having small capacitance relative to each 
other, the flow or the current may be brought to an end in a 
millionth of a second or less, by reason of the equalization of the 
potentials. That is, the current is a momentary or transient 
current. If, however, the conductors A and B are made the 
receptors of an electric machine, electricity will ultimately be 
carried from B to A through the machine at the same rate that 
it flows from A to B through the conducting body. In this case 
electricity continues indefinitely to flow through the connecting 
body, or the current is a continuous current. 

While the electric current, transient or continuous, exists in 
the body C, certain phenomena which are called the manifesta- 
tions or the effects of the electric current are to be observed in 
the body C and in the space surrounding C. These effects, 
which are all utilized in instruments of different types to detect 
and to measure electric current, are as follows: 


a. Redistribution of charge effect.—Every transient or variable 
current results in a redistribution of the charges giving rise to the 
electrostatic field. 


b. Heating effect.—All conductors are heated to a greater or 
less degree by an electric current through them. 

c. Electrochemical effect.—If the current is through a liquid 
or molten solution, one or more of the constituents (salts or 
acids) is in part decomposed into its component parts (chemical 
elements or radicals) and these parts are either deposited or 
liberated at the two electrodes by which the current is conveyed 
to and from the solution. 

d. Magnetic field effects. 

A current in a conductor exerts a mechanical force upon 
nearby magnets and upon the ferromagnetic materials, iron, 
nickel, and cobalt. 

Mechanical forces—attractive and repulsive—exist between 
different portions of a conductor carrying current, and 
between different conductors carrying different currents. 
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If the current in a conductor varies, or if the conductor carry- 
ing the current moves relative to nearby conductors, tran- 
sient currents are induced in the nearby conductors. 


e. Peltier effect—When an electric current exists across the 
junction of two metals, the junction is heated when the current 
is in one direction, and cooled when it is in the opposite direction 
across the junction. This effect was discovered by Peltier in 
1834 and is known as the Peltier effect. 


116. Classification of Currents Based on Mode of Transport. 
Before discussing the effects listed above, we may observe 
that the motion of electric charge across a surface may take one 
of three forms: 

a. The charge may be carried across the surface by charged 
moving matter, for example, by rotating disks, endless belts, 
water drops, dust or mist particles, molecules, or atoms. The 
flow of electricity through gases or through liquids is, at least 
in part, of this type. If a strong electric field exists throughout 
a region filled with a gas such as air, any atoms, molecules, or 
particles of dust containing excess electrons move from regions 
of low to regions of high potential, while atoms or particles which 
have temporarily lost one or more electrons move in the other 
direction. A current of this character (charge conveyed by 
moving matter) is called a convection current. 

b. The charge may flow across the surface through a solid 
(not liquid or gaseous) conductor. In this case we conceive that 
the flow is of electrons alone. The conductor is conceived to con- 
tain at any instant an atmosphere of free electrons. When a 
potential difference exists between two points or regions of the 
conductor, electrons move from the regions of low potential 
toward the regions of higher potential because of the electric 
forces directed along the path. The flow of electrons is called a 
conduction current. 

c. The electrons and positive nuclei of any layer of molecules 
of a dielectric may suffer an elastic displacement in opposite 
directions across the midsurface of the layer, as a result of 
changing electric intensities in the dielectric. Such an elastic 
flow of electricity across a surface is included in the current which 
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will receive consideration in a later chapter as the displacement 
current across a surface. 


117. Redistribution of Charge Effect.—The creation or altera- 
tion of an electrostatic field of force is the result of some redistri- 
bution of electric charge. Redistribution means that electric . 
charge flows or is transferred from one or more bodies or regions 
to other regions.'! Since an account of the quantity of electricity 
transferred to or from any region may be rendered by stating 
the rate at which electricity crosses some surface enclosing the 
region, it follows that a direct quantitative connection between 
electrostatic theory and electric current theory may be estab- 
lished by defining electric current in terms of the quantity of 
electricity crossing a surface. This we proceed to do in the 
following section. 


118. Quantitative Definition of Electric Current.—In the dis- 
cussion of any flow, whether of electricity or of a gas or of a 
liquid, some definite surface over which the flow is occurring 
must either be specified or understood. In specifying the flow 
across any surface, it is convenient to indicate arbitrarily either 
one of the two directions across the surface by an arrow, and to 
call this direction the arrow direction, or the specified direction 
across the surface. 

It has been stated that a convection current in gaseous or in 
liquid conductors is conceived to consist of the flow of positively 
charged atoms or particles from regions of high to regions of low 
potential, and of electrons or negatively charged atoms or particles 
in the opposite direction, while the conduction current in metals 
is conceived to involve the flow of electrons alone. Now as 
regards the transfer of electric charge from one region to another, 
the flow of negative electricity in the arrow direction across a 

1 While a change in an electrostatic field is always attended by an electric 
current, an electric current is not always attended by changes in the elec- 
trostatic field, since the charges which cause the field may be replaced through 
some source (as an electric machine or a battery) as fast as they flow together. 
In other words, there may be a continuous circulation of electricity. Thus 
electric currents may or may not be attended by changes in the electro- 
static field. A transient or a variable current is always attended by such 
changes, and a continuous current is not so attended. 
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surface is the equivalent of the flow of an equal quantity of 
positive electricity in the opposite direction. We shall find that 
it is also the equivalent in magnetic effect. We may, therefore, 
state the effect of either kind of current or define the value of 
either current in terms of the equivalent flow of positive electri- 
city in the following manner: 


118a. ELECTRIC CURRENT (Derrnirion).—The continued passage 
of electric charge across any surface is termed an ELECTRIC CURRENT 
across the surface. 

The algebraic VALUE / of the current in a specified direction across any 
given surface is defined to be the EQUIVALENT TIME RATE OF PAS- 
SAGE of positive electricity across the surface in the specified direction— 
the rate being expressed in coulombs per second. 


Thus, if, in the interval of time t, Q; represents the absolute 
value of the quantity of positive electricity which crosses the 
surface in the arrow direction, and Q, represents the quantity of 
negative electricity which crosses in the opposite direction, this 
is equivalent (as regards separation of charge) to the passage of 
Q = Q: + Q2 coulombs of positive electricity across the surface 
in the arrow direction. Accordingly, the average value (for the 
interval ¢) of the current in the arrow direction across the surface 
is, by definition, 

@ (coulombs) 
I (coulombs per second) = ie coma 

The descriptive name of the unit of current is the coulomb per 
second. As is customary with important units, a short name is 
substituted for the descriptive name, and for this particular unit 
the name ampere has been chosen. 


(187a) 


118b. Unit of Electric Current (DeFrinition).—The current 

across a surface ts said to have a value of one “ampere” when elec- 

tricity crosses the surface at the net rate of one coulomb per second. 

_ Q (coulombs) 

I (amperes) = fa (acon (187) 

Since the equivalent quantity Q of positive electricity which 

crosses a surface in the specified or arrow direction may be a 

positive or a negative algebraic quantity, the (value of the) 

current in a specified direction is to be regarded as an algebraic 
quantity which may have a + or — sign. 
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If the flow is not uniform, the instantaneous value of the 
current is defined to be the limit approached by the average rate 
when taken over shorter and shorter intervals. 


~ (amperes) = (as t approaches 0). (187) 


By the “current in a wire” or “through an appliance’’ is 
meant the current across some cross-section of the wire or across 
some surface which separates the two terminals of the appliance. 


119. Direction of the Electric Current.—In the rules which 
will be formulated in later chapters for stating the direction of 
the mechanical force upon conductors carrying current the 
expression ‘‘the direction of the current’? occurs. At a time 
when it was not known whether a conduction current was a flow 
of positive electricity from regions of high to regions of low poten- 
tial, or a flow of negative electricity from low- to high-potential 
regions, or the combined flow of the two electricities in opposite 
directions, the following arbitrary convention was adopted. 

119a. (ConveNTION).—The direction across the surface in which positive 


electricity tends to flow is to be called the DIRECTION OF THE 
CURRENT. : 


120. Current Density.—By the current density across a given 
plane surface at a given point is meant the number of amperes 
crossing the plane per unit area at the point. By the current 
density at any point in a medium is meant the maximum current 
density at the point; that is, the current density measured in a 
plane normal to the direction of flow of current at the point. 


120a. CURRENT DENSITY (Derinition).—The current density J at 
a point is a vector quantity pointing in the direction of current flow at the 
point, and having a magnitude equal to the number of amperes per square 
centimeter crossing a small plane area which is perpendicular to the vector 
at the point. ; 
I (amperes) 


a (centimeters) (ee) 


J (amperes per square centimeter) = 


121. Heating Effect. The Nature of Metallic Conduction and 
of the Conduction Current.—The heating effect of the spark 
which occurs when charge passes from one body to another was 
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early observed. A little later it was discovered that heat is 
generated also in the wire which is used to discharge a condenser. 
Later still, when continuous currents could be obtained from 
batteries, much larger heating effects were observed, so that today 
we may make the general statement: ‘‘ All bodies are heated to 
a greater or less degree when an electric current exists in them.” 
The quantitative relation between the magnitude of the current 
and the rate at which energy is expended in the body in the 
form of heat was discovered by Joule in 1841. Joule found that 
the power so expended in a conductor varies as the square of the 
current. This law is presented more fully in Chap. VIII. 
The development of heat in a conductor when electricity flows 
through it is readily accounted for in terms of the mechanical 
theory of heat and the electron theory of conduction. According 
to the mechanical theory of heat, the sensible heat energy of a 
substance is the kinetic energy possessed by the molecules of the 
substance by reason of their velocities of vibration (the velocities 
of thermal agitation). Any increase in the sensible heat, or in 
the temperature of a substance, signifies that work has been done 
on the substance in such a manner as to increase the kinetic 
energy of molecular motion, or the mean molecular velocity. 


Let us consider the manner in which an electric current through 
a substance brings about an increase in the molecular velocity. 
In all conductors except the electrolytic conductors discussed 
in the following section, the electric current is regarded as a flow 
of the free electrons through the interstices between the molecules 
of the substance. When no electric field exists within the con- 
ductor, the free electrons move at random in all directions with 
a mean velocity which is of the order of 107 centimeters per 
second. When an electric field exists within the body of the 
conductor each electron experiences an accelerating force in a 
direction opposite to that of the electric intensity, and therefore 
has a directed velocity superimposed upon its random velocity. 
The atmosphere of free electrons as a whole is thus driven through 
the conductor in the direction of the force exerted upon it, or the 
field does work upon the atmosphere of free electrons. The 
electrons do not gain momentum indefinitely, because, by collid- 
ing with the molecules, they do work upon the molecules, thereby 
sharing their increased momentum with the molecules or increas- 
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ing their velocity of thermal agitation. In this manner we 
conceive the work done by the forces of the field to be converted 
into the heat energy of random molecular motion. 


Since the electronic charge is 1.59 X 10~!® coulombs, a current 
density of 1 ampere per square centimeter means the passage 
across a surface of 6.28 X 101% electrons per square centimeter per 
second. The evidence as to the number of free electrons per 
cubic centimeter in a good conductor like copper is conflicting. 
Estimates based upon different lines of evidence vary from one © 
electron per atom to one per 3000 atoms. There are 8.4 x 10% 
atoms of copper per cubic centimeter. On the assumption of 
one free electron per 3000 atoms, there would be 2.8 X 101° free. 
electrons per cubic centimeter. This atmosphere would have to 
move through the conductor with a velocity of only 0.22 centi- 
meter per second to make the current density 1 ampere per 
square centimeter. The economic current density for copper 
conductors will be found to be of the order of 150 amperes per 
square centimeter. The above calculations indicate that such a 
current density would require that the electron atmosphere in 
the copper move forward with an average velocity of only 33 
centimeters per second. This average velocity is superimposed 
on a random velocity of the order of 10’ centimeters per second. 
The type of conduction described above is known as metallic 
conduction and the current is called a conduction current. 


Electric currents are very commonly detected by means of 
the rise in temperature. The same effect is often used to measure 
the currents, for even with very small currents the temperature 
rise may be detected if instruments of sufficient delicacy are 
devised. The heating effect of electric current has an important 
commercial application in electric incandescent lamps, and in a 
wide variety of electric furnaces, ovens, and heating appliances. 
On the other hand, the current which an electric generator can 
safely deliver is limited by the temperature rise which may be 
permitted, without destroying the insulating materials in the 
machine. These facts make the heating effect on electric current 
a very important one. 


122. Electrochemical Effect. Electrolytic Conduction.—Con- 
duction currents of the type just pictured have been passed for 
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scores of years through metallic conductors and from one metal 
to another (e.g., from copper clamped to iron) without the slightest 
evidence of physical or chemical change in the conductor. In 
striking contrast to this metallic conduction is the type of conduc- 
tion in most chemical compounds, such as molten salts and liquid 
solutions of the salts, acids, and bases. The passage of current 
through conductors of this type is almost invariably attended by 
the separation of the chemical compound into its two constituent 
atoms or groups of atoms. These constituents do not appear 
within the body of the compound, but only at the terminals 
dipping into the fluid; one constituent appears at the terminal or 
electrode by which the current enters the fluid, and the other at 
the electrode by which the current leaves. To describe this type 
of conduction, Faraday coined the following terms from Greek 
roots. Substances which are decomposed by the electric 
current are called electrolytes. The process of electroseparation 
of the constituents by the electric current is called electrolysis, 
and the decomposed substance is said to have been electrolyzed. 
The substances are said to conduct electrolytically. The places 
where the current enters and leaves the solutions are called the 
electrodes. The electrode at which the direction of the current 
is from the metal to the electrolyte is called the anode, and that 
at which the direction is from electrolyte to metal is called the 
cathode. The two constituents into which the molecule of the 
electrolyte divides are called the ions; that which appears at 
the anode is called the anion or the electronegative ion, and that 
which appears at the cathode is called the cation or the electro- 
positive ion (see Fig. 81). 


The following are typical examples of electrolytic conduction: 

a. If current be passed through a bath of molten sodium chlo- 
ride (NaCl) having a graphite anode and a cathode of iron, 
metallic sodium appears at the cathode, and chlorine gas is 
evolved at the anode. 

b. Figure 80 shows a glass cell by which the volume of the gases 
evolved from liquid electrolytes may be measured. If this 
eudiometer is filled with a solution of hydrochloric acid (HCI) in 
water and if current is passed through the cell from the platinum 


4Varaday: Hxperimental Researches, Vol. I, Series VII, 
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anode A to the platinum cathode C, hydrogen gas is evolved at 
the cathode C and collects in the tube above by rising to the top 
and displacing the liquid. Chlorine gas is evolved at the anode A, 
and after the solution around and above the anode becomes 
saturated with the gas, chlorine collects in the tube above A. 

c. If the cell of Fig. 81 contains a solution of zine chloride 
(ZnCl.) instead of HCl, chlorine appears at 
the anode, and metallic zine is deposited 
upon and adheres to the platinum cathode. 
The amount of zinc deposited may be 
determined by weighing the cathode before 
and after the passage of the current. 
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122a. Secondary Changes in Electrolysis.—In many solutions, 
the ions do not separate out at the electrodes because of secondary 
chemical reactions which follow the electrolytic separation. In 
these cases, the ions, upon being set free at the electrodes, enter 
into chemical combination either with the electrode or with 
some constituent of the solution. In some cases these secondary 
reactions make the determination of the actual ions somewhat 
difficult. The following are examples of electrolysis followed by 
secondary reactions. 

d. If a solution of sulphuric acid in water (H.SO, + H.0) is 
electrolyzed in the cell of Fig. 80, hydrogen is evolved at the 
cathode and oxygen at the anode, in the ratio of two volumes of 
the former to one of the latter. We conceive that in this case 
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the ions are the hydrogen and the sulphion radical (SO,) of the 
acid, and that the (SO.), instead of being evolved at the anode, 
enters into combination with the hydrogen atoms of water 
molecules, thus liberating the oxygen atoms: 


2H20 + 2804 = 2H2SO4 + Or. 


The oxygen given off at the anode is thus the result of a secondary 
chemical reaction. 

e. If the cell of Fig. 81 is provided with an anode of sheet 
silver, and if a solution of silver nitrate in water is electrolyzed 
in the cell, metallic silver is deposited on the cathode, and is 
dissolved from the silver anode at the same rate. In this case, 
we conceive the ions to be the silver atom and the NO; radical of 
the silver nitrate. The NO; ion goes to the anode and there 
enters into combination with the silver of the anode, forming 
silver nitrate, which goes into solution. 


123. Faraday’s Laws of Electrolysis.—Faraday conducted a 
large number of experiments in which he repeatedly charged 
given condensers to a given potential difference and then dis- 
charged them through electrolytes. By these experiments he 
discovered that the mass of the ionic substance obtained at the 
electrodes is always proportional to the quantity of electricity 
which has passed through the solution, and, within limits, is 
practically independent of such factors as the size of the cell or 
of the electrodes, concentration of the solution, rate at which the 
electricity has passed through, etc. For example, the condensers 
may be rapidly discharged through the cell through good con- 
ducting leads, or slowly through such poorly conducting leads 
as moistened strings, but the amount of material evolved at the 
electrodes is the same. Faraday further experimented by con- 
necting several cells containing different electrolytes in series in 
the discharge path of the condenser, so that the same quantity 
of electricity passed through each. He then discovered the 
relative masses of the ions obtained at the electrodes to be pro- - 
portional to their chemical equivalents. These relations, so 
striking in their simplicity, are embodied in the following laws. 


123a. FARADAY’S LAWS OF ELECTROLYSIS (Expr. Derr. Ret, 
1833),—The mass M of the ionic material set free at either electrode, 
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deposited thereon, or dissolved therefrom during the flow of an electric 
current through an electrolytic conductor is proportional 

1. To the quantity of electricity Q which crosses the electrode during the 
flow. 

2. To the ionic weight W of the ion. 

3. It is inversely proportional to the valence V of the ion in the compound 
being electrolyzed. 


These laws may be expressed by the formula 
We (ane Hae Guesulombe 0 -an16 ee eottse) 


Now in chemical calculations it is found to be convenient to 
express masses, not in grams, but in gram-equivalents of the 
element or of the ion. 


123b. By a “gram-equivalent” of a specified ion is meant a 
quantity of the ton equal, in grams, to the number denoting its 
“chemical equivalent weight,’ which, in turn, ts equal to the tonic 
weight W divided by the valence of the ion. 


1 gram-equivalent of an ion = £ grams of theion. (190) 
Clearly, then, if in electrochemical calculations we express the 
masses of the ionic products not in grams but in their gram- 
equivalents, Faraday’s laws are expressed by the following 
formula: 


M, (in gram-equivalents) = KQ (gram-equivalents per coulomb, 
coulombs). (191) 


By discharging condensers of known capacity, charged to known 
potential differences, through electrolytic cells in the manner 
described in Sec. 137, the value of the proportionality factor K 
appearing in the above formulas may be determined by absolute 
methods. By precise measurements, the value of K has been 
found to be independent of the nature of the compound, nature 
of the solvent, strength and temperature of the solution, strength 
of the electrolyzing current, etc. In other words, it has the 
same value (namely, 1.0359 X 10~°) for all ions, or itis one of the 
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general constants of nature.® Strange to say, no name has been 
applied to this general constant. We propose to call it the gram- 
equivalent of the coulomb. 


123c. THE GRAM-EQUIVALENT OF THE COULOMB (Derinition). 
By the gram-equivalent K of the coulomb is meant the number of gram- 
equivalents of matter liberated or deposited at either electrode of an elec- 
trolytic conductor per coulomb of electricity which passes through the 
electrolyte. Its value is 


K = 1.0359 < 107° gram-equivalents per coulomb (0 = 16). (192) 


123d. (Derinition).—By the ‘‘electrochemical equivalent K, 
of a specified ion” is meant the mass, in grams, of the specified ton 
which is liberated or deposited per coulomb of electricity which 
passes through an electrolyte in which the specified ton is one of the 
carriers. 

The value of the electrochemical equivalent of a specified ion is 
equal to the gram-equivalent of the coulomb times the ionic 
weight of the ion divided by its valence. 


WwW W 1.0359 
ee ie Voto: 


(grams per coulomb). (194) 


124. Nature of Electrolytic Conduction. The Arrhenius 
Theory of Dissociation.—The simple quantitative relations which 
Faraday discovered suggested to him the explanation now 
universally accepted—that the charge is carried through electro- 
lytic conductors by the matter which is deposited or liberated at 
the electrodes. The first law suggested the idea that each ionic 
constituent of the decomposed molecules brings or carries the 
same definite charge to theelectrode. Suchan assumption clearly 
accounts for the fact that the amount of material arriving at the 
electrodes in a given electrolyte is proportional to the quantity of 


5 To deposit one gram-equivalent of any ion, the passage of 1 + (1.0359 x 
107*) = 96,540 coulombs of electricity is required. It has been proposed 
to use this quantity as the unit quantity of electricity in electrochemical 
calculations, applying to it the name faraday. 

1 faraday = 96,540 coulombs. (193) 
In terms of these units, Faraday’s laws may be written: The mass in gram- 
equivalents of the ions appearing at either electrode is equal to the number 
of faradays of electricity which have passed through the electrolyte. 
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electricity which has passed through the electrolyte. The second 
law—the fact that the passage of 1 coulomb of electricity through 
any electrolyte is always attended by the deposition or liberation 
of the same fractional part of a gram-equivalent of the ions—is 
fully accounted for by the assumption that every monovalent ion 
carries the same definite elementary charge, every divalent ion 
carries two such elementary charges, every trivalent ion carries 
three such charges, etc. Thus, in the electrolysis of ZnCl», the 
current is conceived to consist of zinc cations, each carrying two 
of the unit positive charges (lacking two electrons) toward the 
negatively charged cathode, and for every Zn cation two Cl anions, 
each carrying one of the unit negative charges (one excess elec- 
tron) toward the positively charged anode. Upon reaching an 
electrode the ions give up their charges to the electrode and react 
with one another, or with the solvent, or with the electrode 
material to form neutral molecules. Electrolytic conduction is 
thus conceived to be a convection process, the electricity being 
conveyed by streams of positively and negatively charged matter 
moving in opposite directions. 


Since the passage of 1 coulomb through an electrolyte means 
the deposit or liberation of 1.0359 & 107° gram-equivalents of 
the ions at each electrode, we may compute the charge associated 
with and conveyed by each monovalent ion, provided we know 
from other data the number of ions in a gram-equivalent. Now 
there are 6.062 X 102% monovalent ions in a gram-equivalent. 
Therefore, each coulomb of electricity which is transferred to the 
cathode represents the charge conveyed by 
(1.0359 & 10-5) (6.062 x 1023) = 6.279 1018 monovalent ions. 
Therefore, the charge conveyed by a monovalent ion is 1.591 X 
10-!9 coulombs. This is the electronic charge. Therefore, each 
monovalent ion is conceived to have one electron in excess or to 
lack one electron of the number required to make it electrically 
neutral. 


The forces between the complementary charges upon the 
anions and cations may be conceived to be the bonds between the 
ions in the molecules of the compound. Now the feeblest electric 
intensities in an electrolyte are sufficient to cause current to flow. 
This suggests that no force is necessary to decompose the mole- 
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cules of the electrolyte. To account for this and other pheno- 
mena, the dissociation theory advanced by Arrhenius is generally 
accepted. This theory is that the molecules of a molten salt 
and of the liquid solutions of salts, acids, and bases are always, 
in greater or less numbers, broken up, or dissociated, into their 
two ionic constituents. The electrolyte is in this partly disso- 
ciated or ionized condition whether a current is passing or not. 
Thus a molecule of AgNO; dissociates, when in water, into a 
positively charged Ag cation lacking one electron, and a NO; 
anion having one excess electron. A molecule of H2SO, disso- 
ciates into two H cations, and an SO, anion having two excess 
electrons. When the electrodes are maintained at different 
potentials the charges on the electrodes give rise to electric inten- 
sities in the electrolyte and the oppositely charged ions are 
subjected to forces which cause them to move through the solu- 
tions in opposite directions toward the two electrodes. 


125. The Heating Effect Attending Electrolytic Conduction.— 
The current through an electrolytic conductor is attended not 
only by the electrolytic effects at the electrodes, but also by a 
heating effect within the body of the conductor. This heating 
effect follows the same law as in metallic conduction; that is, 
the power so expended in a given conductor is proportional to 
the square of the current. 

We conceive that the development of heat in the electrolyte 
is to be accounted for in the same general manner as in metallic 
conduction. In electrolytic conduction, it is the directed velocity 
acquired under the forces of the field by the ions (rather than 
by the electrons), which is constantly being converted by collision 
into the random velocities of increased thermal agitation. This 
matter will be considered more fully in Chap. VIII. 


126. Applications of Electrochemical Effects.—The electro- 
chemical effects of the current are utilized on an enormous scale 
in such processes as the electrolytic reduction of aluminum, 
sodium, calcium, and magnesium, the production of caustic 
soda, bleaching products, and chlorine by the electrolysis of 
sodium chloride, the production of oxygen and hydrogen by the 
electrolysis of water, the electrolytic separation and refining of 
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metals, electroplating, electrotyping, and electrocleaning. The 
legal unit of current is defined in terms of the rate of deposition 
of silver as outlined in Sec. 130b. 

Harmful electrolytic effects are experienced when the return 
current of direct-current railway systems, instead of flowing 
from the cars to the generating station entirely by way of the 
rails and conductors provided for that purpose, leaks from the 
rails and flows in part along cast-iron water and gas pipes or 
along the lead sheaths of telephone and power cables. The 
conduction through the soil from the rails to the buried pipes or 
lead sheaths is of the electrolytic type. Therefore in those 
regions in which the iron pipes or the lead sheaths are positive 
or anodic to the surrounding soil, the electronegative ions, or 
acid radicals, in the soil are carried to these anodes and attack 
the iron or the lead. 


127. Magnetic Field Effects of the Current.—It has been 
pointed out in the introductory chapter that the experimental 
studies of the forces between stationary charges and of the forces 
between permanent magnets commenced with the work of 
. Gilbert in 1570 and continued for 250 years as quite independent 
studies. Although several investigators had suspected the 
existence of a relation between the two sets of forces, and had 
tried to find it experimentally, no known relation was discovered 
until 1820. In that year, Oersted, a Danish physicist who was 
among those seeking the relation, observed that a compass 
magnet when placed near a wire carrying a current is subject 
to forces which are clearly due to the current. Previous investi- 
gations had been unfruitful because they were attempts to find 
forces between stationary charges and stationary magnets. 

In the previous study of the forces upon magnets, any region 
in which a magnet was acted upon by directive forces had been 
called a magnetic field of force, or, briefly, a magnetic field. 
At the time of Oersted’s discovery, the only known magnetic 
fields were the earth’s magnetic field and the regions surrounding 
permanent magnets; the only known property of these fields 
was the directive force upon magnets and upon pieces of iron. 
Oersted, in effect, discovered that a magnetic field may be pro- 
duced by an electric current as well as by a magnet. He followed 
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up his discovery of the force exerted upon a magnet by reasoning 
that: 


As a body cannot put another in motion without being moved in its 
turn, when it possesses the requisite mobility, it is easy to foresee that the 
electric circuit must be moved by the magnet. 


This deduction he proceeded to verify experimentally. 
Upon learning of Oersted’s discovery, Ampere, a French 
physicist, reasoned: 


When M. Oersted discovered the action which a current exercises on 
a magnet, one might certainly have suspected the existence of a mutual 
action between two circuits carrying currents; but this was not a nec- 
essary consequence; for a bar of soft iron also acts on a magnetized 
needle, although there is no mutual action between two bars of soft 
iron. 

To answer this question, Ampere resorted to experiment, and 
discovered the second magnetic effect of the current, namely, 
that mechanical forces exist between different portions of a 
conductor carrying current and between different conductors 
carrying different currents. He followed this discovery by an 
analytical study of the forces between elementary portions of 
the circuit. Within a remarkably short time he formulated 
a law which makes it possible to compute the force which will be 
exerted upon any portion of a circuit in the field set up by the 
current in any circuit of known configuration. He advanced 
the hypothesis, since confirmed, that all magnetic phenomena 
are to be accounted for in terms of electric currents, and he 
attributed the magnetic properties of iron and steel to concealed 
currents perpetually circulating within the molecules of the iron. 
Following Ampere we will class the phenomena of the magnetic 
field as electrokinetic phenomena. 


Eleven years after Oersted’s discovery, Faraday discovered 
(1831) the third important property of the magnetic field, or the 
third magnetic effect of the current, namely, if a conducting 
circuit C in a magnetic field is moved relative to the magnet or 
to the current-carrying coil which is the cause of the field, a 
current is induced in the circuit C. Again, if the circuit C and 
the current-carrying coil F are fixed with reference to each other, 
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but if the strength of the current is increased or decreased, a 
transient current is induced in the circuit C while the current in 
F is varying. 


We have outlined the discoveries of the three magnetic effects 
of the current, namely, 

a. The force exerted upon nearby magnets and upon soft iron. 

b. The force exerted upon nearby conductors carrying current. 

c. The induction of currents in other circuits by reason of 
relative motion between the circuits or by reason of variation in 
the strength of the current causing the magnetic field. 

These magnetic effects are the basis of the present-day appli- 
cations of electricity. The induction of currents in conductors 
which move in a magnetic field makes possible the electromag- 
netic generator. Through the agency of these machines electrical 
energy can be developed in bulk at a cost of less than 1 per cent 
of the cost from any other source. The induction of currents by 
variable magnetic fields makes possible the electrical transformer 
and the high-voltage transmission of power. All motors, tele- 
graph relays, telephone receivers, and most meters for measuring 
current and potential difference utilize the mechanical force 
effects. In later chapters, these effects will be studied in a 
quantitative way, and it will be shown how these three apparently 
independent effects can all be accounted for in terms of the forces 
which act upon moving electrons. 

Reference may be made to Secs. 223 and 240 for a description 
of the experiments which show the striking features of the 
mechanical force effects. The features of the ammeters (ampere- 
meters) in which these mechanical forces are utilized in the 
measurement of current are described in Secs. 132 to 136. 


128. Type Forms of Current Variation.—The type forms 
according to which the instantaneous values of the electric 
currents encountered in engineering practice vary in time are 
shown in Figs. 82 to 86. The instantaneous values of the 
currents have been plotted as ordinates against the corresponding 
instants of time as abscissas. A positive value for the current 
indicates that at that instant the current is in the arrow 
direction in the wire, and a negative value indicates that the 
direction of the current is against the arrow. 
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Thus in Fig. 83 (which is fairly representative of the manner 
of variation of the 60-cycle alternating current in general use 
for lighting and power service), the current is zero at the instant 
t;. Its value rises to a maximum in the arrow direction in 1449 
second, and then drops to zero at the end of 14209 second. The 
current then reverses in direction, rises to a maximum in the 
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Fie. 82.—Undirectional currents. Fre. 83.—Sinusoidal alternating current. 


counterarrow direction, and falls to zero again at the end of léo 
second. This cycle of values is repeated as long as the current 
continues, at the rate of 60 cycles per second. The time taken 
to traverse one cycle of values (469 second in this case) is called 
the period of the cycle, and the number of cycles per second is 
called the frequency of the current. The curve showing the 
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Fie, 84.—Symmetrical alternating current. 


sequence of values assumed in one cycle is frequently said to 
show the wave form of the current. ‘‘Wave form” is a mislead- 
ing term to apply to this curve, since the analogy between the 
rise and fall in the values of a current and real wave motion is 
very superficial. A better statement is to say that the curve 
shows the type form of the (variation of the) current. These 
currents are classified in accordance with the type of variation 
under the following headings: 
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I. Direct or unidirectional currents, currents whose direction of flow does 
not change: 

1. Pulsating currents (Fig. 82), unidirectional currents which pulsate 
regularly in magnitude, generally with a period which is a small 
fractional part of a second. 

2. Continuous currents (Fig. 82), a practically non-pulsating direct 
current. 

II. Alternating currents, currents which alternate in direction at regular inter- 
vals, generally with a period which is a small fractional part of a second: 

1. With symmetrical half waves. (Unless otherwise specified the 
term ‘“alternating”’ signifies symmetrical half waves.) 

a. Of sinusoidal form (Fig. 83 and form e in Fig. 84). 
b. Of non-sinusoidal form (Form 7 in Fig. 84). 
2. With non-symmetrical half waves: 
a. Half waves of equal area (Form 7 in Fig. 85). 
b. Half waves of unequal area. 

III. Transient currents.—The sequence of current values which exist in an 
electric system after a switching operation and while the current is 
changing over from the set of steady state values corresponding to one 
set of circuit conditions to the steady state values corresponding to the 
new conditions is called a transient current. Figure 86 illustrates one 
of the many type forms of transient currents, namely, the current which 
flows during the discharge of a Leyden jar in an oscillatory manner. 
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Fig. 85.—Non-symmetrical alternating current. 


129. Instruments for Measuring Electric Current.—HEach of 
the effects, heating, electrochemical, and magnetic, may be 
used to devise instruments for the measurement of electric cur- 
rent. The following classification of meters is based upon the 
effect utilized to measure the current. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ELectTric CurRENT METERS 


I. Coulombmeters (originally called voltameters)—utiliging the rate of 
deposition of a metal. 


Il. Hot-wire meters—utilizing the expansion of a wire or a gas under the 
heating effect of current in a wire. 


III. Magnetic ammeters: 
1. Utilizing forces between one variable and one invariable magnetic 
system (forces are proportional to the first power of the current); 
a. Movable coil—permanent-magnet type: 
(1) D’Arsonval galvanometer. 
(2) Permanent field magnet ammeters. 
(3) Oscillograph vibrators. 
(4) String galvanometers. 
b. Fixed-coil, movable, magnetic-needle galvanometers. 
2. Utilizing the forces between two variable magnetic systems (forces 
are proportional to the square of the current). 
a, Electrodynamometer type (having fixed and movable coils): 
(1) Automatically operating (or direct-reading) indicator. 
(2) Manually operated indicator; Siemens dynamometer, 
Kelvin current balance. 
b. Movable soft-iron vane and fixed-coil instruments: 
(1) Thomson inclined-coil meters. 


Time —> 
Fire. 86.—Transient current, 


130. Coulombmeters, or Voltameters.—The electrochemical 
equivalent of a metal or of a gas may be determined by the 
absolute method outlined in Sec. 123 and described in greater 
detail in Sec. 137. The strength of an unvarying current may 
then be accurately measured by passing the current through an 
appropriate electrolytic cell for a measured interval of time t, 
and weighing the metal deposited or measuring the volume of gas 
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liberated. The strength of the current is given by the equation, 


MV 
KWi ey 
in which M represents the mass (in grams) of the ion deposited. 


I (amperes) = 


V represents the valence of the ion. 

W represents the ionic weight (0 = 16). 

K represents the gram-equivalent of the coulomb 
= 1.0359 < 10-5. 

Faraday proposed this method of measuring current, and called 
an electrolytic cell devised for accurate determinations of weight 
or volume a voltameter (a meter for measuring currents furnished 
by voltaic cells.) A more descriptive name for the cell is coulomb- 
meter, since the mass of the ion liberated is directly proportional 
to the number of coulombs of electricity which have been passed 
through the meter. A suitable form for the hydrogen-gas cou- 
lombmeter has been illustrated in Fig. 80 (Sec. 122). 


130a. Silver Nitrate Coulombmeter.—The measurement of 
current by the electrodeposition of silver from an aqueous solu- 
tion of silver nitrate has been exhaustively studied. It has been 
found to be capable of such accuracy that the civilized govern- 
ments of the world have defined the legal standard which repre- 
sents the international ampere in the following manner: 

130b. The international ampere is the unvarying current, which, when 
passed through a solution of nitrate of silver in water in accordance with 
standard specifications, deposits silver at the rate of 1.118 milligrams per 
second. 


The silver nitrate coulombmeter prescribed in the standard 
specifications of the Bureau of Standards consists of a platinum 
bowl] containing the aqueous solution of silver nitrate, in which is 
suspended an anode in the form of a silver plate. The silver is 
deposited upon the platinum in the form of an adherent plating, 
the weight of which is obtained by weighing the dried platinum 
bowl before and after. 

The standard specifications describe in great detail such 
matters as the features of the electrolytic cell, purification, tem- 
perature, and concentration of the solution, etc. To determine 
the accuracy with which the international unit of current can be 
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reproduced by silver coulombmeters prepared in accordance with 
the legal specifications, representatives of different national 
laboratories have independently made up coulombmeters and 
have then used them to measure a given current which was 
passed through all of the coulombmeters in series. The different 
observers obtained values for the current which did not differ 
by more than 0.01 per cent. 

The most recent determinations indicate that the International 
ampere is 0.009 per cent smaller than the ampere of the electro- 
statically derived practical system. 


The measurement of a steady current by means of the coulomb- 
meter and a time keeper may be made very accurate, but it is 
slow and tedious, since the current must be allowed to pass 
through the cell for several hours. The method gives the average 
value of the current over the interval and cannot be used at all 
to obtain the instantaneous values of slowly varying currents. A 
more rapidly obtained measurement is essential for ordinary pur- 
poses. It may be obtained by the instruments described below, 
in which the heating and mechanical-force effects are utilized.. 


131. Hot-wire Ammeters.—lIn these instruments the expansion of a wire 
under the heating effect of the current in the wire is utilized to measure the 
current. The features of 
such an instrument are 
illustrated in Fig. 87. It 
consists of a flexible wire 
ACB stretched between 
two fixed metal posts A 
and B. A side pull is ex- 
erted on the wire at the 
point C by a spring S act- 
ing through the system of 
light threads and _ wires 
shown. The thread 7 
passes around the pivoted 
pulley P having attached to it the needle N which, as the pulley turns, 
moves over the graduated scale. 

The current to be measured is passed through the wire AB. Under the 
heating effect, the temperature of the wire rises and it elongates, thus per- 
mitting the spring to pull the point C farther out of line. As the thread is 
pulled to the left, the pulley, around which it passes, turns and carries its 
pointer from the position for zero current to a new position on the scale. 


Fia. 87.—Hot-wire ammeter. 
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The scale of such an instrument may be graduated to indicate the value of 
the current in amperes by passing through it unvarying currents whose 
values are measured by a coulombmeter, and marking the points at which 
the needle comes to rest (see Sec. 136 for the meaning of the indications of 
this instrument). 


132. Movable-coil, Permanent-field Ammeters.—The feature of this 
permanent-magnet type of ammeter are illustrated in Figs. 88 and 89. The 
movable element is a light rectangular-shaped coil of insulated copper wire 
through which is passed the current (or a definite fractional part of the 
current) which is to be measured. ‘This coil is provided, above and below, 
with hardened steel pivots which rest in cup-shaped jewels. It may turn 
on these pivots in the unvarying magnetic field existing in the air gaps 
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Fig. 88.—Movable coilin per- Fic. 89.—A typical direct-current movable coil 
manent magnet meters. meter. 


between the poles of a carefully aged permanent magnet. The current is 
conveyed to and from the coil through two light spiral springs which perform 
the additional function of giving the coil a definite zero position and of 
exerting a reacting and restoring force whose magnitude is directly propor- 
tional to the angular deflection of the coil from the zero position. If the 
deflection of the coil were not resisted by an element having the characteristic 
of a spring, any current sufficient to overcome the starting frictional force 
would cause the coil to deflect to the same end position, the position of 
stable equilibrium. Fixed to the coil is a long aluminum pointer, or needle, 
which, as the coil deflects, moves over a scale which has been graduated by 
empirical means to show the value of the current. Instruments of this type 
are rugged portable instruments. When properly cared for, their indications 
may be relied upon to be correct to within 0.2 per cent. 

Because of the objectionable heating effect of larger currents on the 
springs, the movable element is rarely constructed to require more than 0.1 
ampere to give full-scale deflection. In instruments for reading larger 
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currents, a wire of low resistance—a shunt—is connected in shunt or parallel 
with the movable element. The resistance of the shunt path is so pro- 
portioned to that of the coil that some definite small decimal part of the 
current passes through the movable element, say one-tenth, or one-hun- 
dredth, or one ten-thousandth. In this case the total current is obtained 
by multiplying the meter reading by 10 or 100 or 10,000. 

In the unipivot microammeters, in which a light coil mounted on a single 
pivot at its center of gravity is controlled by very weak springs, a scale 
deflection of 1 millimeter is obtained with a current of only 0.2 microampere. 
The deflecting torque acting at any instant on a coil in an unvarying 
magnetic field is directly proportional to the value of the current at that 
instant, and it reverses in direction if the direction of the current in the coil 
is reversed. Consequently, if the direction of the current in the coil alter- 
nates rapidly, say 120 times per second, the needle trembles slightly but does 
not deflect, since the alternately directed torques annul each other’s effects. ° 
Since permanent-magnet instruments cannot be used to measure alternating 
currents, they are generally called direct-current meters. 


132a. The d’Arsonval Galvanometer——The term ‘‘galvanometer’’ is 
applied to electric meters in which ° 

a. The movable element is suspended by a fine wire, or a fiber of silk or 
quartz (in the bifilar suspension, two parallel fibers several millimeters apart 
are used). 


Fig. 90.—A d’Arsonval ballister galvanometer, 


b. The reacting force is the torsional force of the fiber suspension (or gray- 
ity in the case of the bifilar suspension). 

c. The pointer is the beam of light from an incandescent filament, which 
beam is, by an optical system, caused to fall upon a small mirror on the 
movable coil and after reflection is brought to a focus on a graduated scale. 
As the coil and its mirror deflect, the bright image of the wire deflects along 
the scale. 

Other equivalent optical systems are also in use. 

The d’Arsonval movable-coil galvanometer illustrated in Fig. 90 differs 
only in the above respects from the pivoted-coil ammeter just described. 
Since current must be conveyed to and from the movable coil, it is sus- 
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pended by a fine phosphor bronze or steel wire which serves as one lead. 
The other connection is in the form of a very flexible spiral of soft copper 
ribbon connected to the bottom of the coil, but exerting no appreciable 
restraint on the coil. 

By the use of very fine suspensions and many turns of the fine wire on the 
coil, galvanometers are made which have a sensibility (that is, give a deflec- 
tion of the spot of light) of 1 millimeter on a scale 1 meter distant from the 
mirror for a current of 10-!° amperes. 


132b. The Ballistic Galvanometer.—A galvanometer is used ballistically 
when it is used to measure the quantity of electricity which passes when a 
transient current is sent through it. The transient current may be over in a 
second or in a thousandth of a second. Under such conditions there is no 
steady deflection of the coil, but while the current lasts the coil is subject 
to an accelerating force (blow) which sets it in motion. Even though the 
current and the resulting deflecting force have ceased, the coil continues in 
motion until the increasing torsional force in the suspension brings it to a 
stop—and then starts it back toward the zero position. The angular 
deflection at this turning point is read in divisions of the uniformly divided 
circular scale having its center at the mirror. This reading is called the 
throw of the instrument. 

The argument in Sec. 132c shows that the throw @ will be directly pro- 
portional to the quantity of electricity passed through the galvanometer, 
provided 

a. The transient current ceases before the coil has moved appreciably 
from its zero position. 

b. The restraining force which stops the advance of the coil is directly 
proportional to the angular deflection from the zero position. 


i te if ATR. (196) 


A ballistic galvanometer differs from the ordinary galvanometers used for 
measuring continuous currents only in that the ballistic meter is provided 
with a circular scale, the period of oscillation of its moving element is made 
somewhat longer, and the damping of the oscillation by the forces due to 
friction and induced currents is made as small as possible. The latter 
feature is not necessary, provided the instrument is properly calibrated over 
its entire scale by experimental methods. 

The longer period of oscillation is essential for two reasons: 

1. No precise interpretation can be attached to the readings of the instru- 
ment unless the transient current to be measured ceases before the movable 
element has moved appreciably from its zero position. 

2. The slower swing permits of greater accuracy in reading the throw of 
the instrument. For accuracy in reading, the time of the outward swing 
should not be less than 5 seconds. 

Undamped galvanometers of high sensibility with a quarter period of 8 
seconds will give a throw of 1 millimeter on a scale 1 meter from the mirror 
upon the passage of 3 X 107!° coulombs, 
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132c. Ballistic Theory.—If there are no dissipative forces acting on the 
ballistic galvanometer coil, then the potential energy stored in the twisted 
suspension at the end of the outward swing must be equal to the energy 
imparted to the coil by the deflecting forces due to the transient current. 
By equating the expressions for these two forms of energy, an equation will 
be obtained expressing the relation between the throw of the coil and the 
quantity of electricity discharged through it. 

The experiments of Chap. X will show that the torque, or turning moment, 
of the deflecting force is at any instant proportional to the current in the coil 


i Kut. 

If the current ceases before the coil moves appreciably, the spring sus- 
pension exerts no appreciable force on the coil while the current lasts, and the 
only reacting torque is the inertial force. Therefore during this interval, 
the expression for the angular acceleration a is 
Ts Kyt 


moment of inertia MM 
At any instant é:, after the current starts to flow, the angular velocity is 
_ fhe MGT Sige TS 
w= [rad = 57 le idl = 77 

in which g represents the quantity of electricity which has passed through 
the coil up to the instant ¢;. 

In the next short interval of time dé the work done by the force on the 
moving coil is ‘ 

dw =rdw = Kii(wdt) = Ksi(474 at) 
we Ky? 3 = Ky 
= yp iat) = ag 44- 
The total work done on the coil by the deflecting force due to the current is 
Bey Oe ee Ea. 
w= fav = Mra largied 

in which Q represents the algebraic value of the quantity of electricity which 
has passed in a specified direction through the coil. This is the expression 
for the kinetic energy possessed by the moving mass after the current has 
ceased and before the coil has deflected appreciably. 

When the angular deflection of the coil from the zero position is 6, the 
restoring torque of the spring suspension is 

tt K 6. 

The work done against this force in twisting the suspension through a slight 
additional angle dé is 
w=7 do = Kae. 


The total work done on the suspension during the angular throw @ is 


q 7 92 
w = fw = [yKs000 = 
0 2 
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Equating the expression for the kinetic energy of the moving coil to the 
potential energy in the spring when the coil is at rest at the turning point, 


Ky Q _ Ker 
io 5 
or 
O(s f tani rad 0 = Ke. (196) 


That is, the net quantity of electricity passed in a given direction through the 
coil and the throw of the coil are directly proportional, the one to the other. 


133. The Oscillograph.—The oscillograph is an instrument for furnishing 
a photographic record of the type form of any current. Its features are 
illustrated in Fig. 91. The moving element consists of two fine silver ribbons 
S, S tightly stretched in the magnetic field 
in the narrow air gap between the poles N 
and S of a magnet. A tiny mirror M is 
cemented across the two strips at their 
midlength. 

The current, or a fractional part of the 
current, whose type form is desired is 
passed through the strips, up in one and 
down in the other, or vice versa. The 
force of the magnetic field on the currents 
in the strips pushes one strip forward and 
the other backward by amounts which are 
directly proportional to the instantaneous 
values of the current. Thus when a cur- 
rent flows in the strips the mirror M 
deflects from its zero position by an 
angular amount which is directly pro- 
portional to the imstantaneous value of 
the current. 

To obtain a record of the instantaneous values of the angular deflections, 
a beam of light from the incandescent crater of an are lamp is by an optical 
system thrown upon the tiny mirror and after reflection from it is brought to 
a focus at a horizontal slit in a dark box. As the mirror deflects back and 
forth with variations in the current, the intense spot of light moves back and 
forth along the slit. Inside the dark box and immediately back of the slit is 
the cylindrical surface of a horizontal cylinder around which is wrapped 
a photographic film. If the cylinder is rotated at uniform speed and if the 
shutter which normally closes the slit is opened for one revolution, the 
intense spot of light falls on the moving photographic film and traces a curve. 
If no current is flowing in the silver strips the spot is stationary, and a 
straight line, the zero line, is traced. If a rapidly varying current is flowing 
in the strips, a curve is traced whose ordinates are directly proportional to 


Fre. 91.—Electrical system of the 
oscillograph. 
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the instantaneous values of the current and where abscissas are propor- 
tional to the passage of time. Figures 84, 85, and 86 are reproductions of 
oscillograms obtained this way. 


134. Electrodynamometer.—In the movable-coil, permanent-field instru- 
ments, the field which acts upon the movable coil is the unvarying field of 
permanent magnets; in the electrodynamometer type, the field which acts 
upon the movable coil is the varying field furnished by stationary coils which 
are excited by the current to be measured, which likewise flows through the 
movable,coil. This is the essential difference which gives to the two types 
entirely different properties. When a symmetrical alternating current is 
flowing through the former type, it gives no indication, since the direction 
of the deflecting force on the movable coil reverses with each reversal in the 
current. On the other hand, the simultaneous reversal of the current, in 
both the field and the movable coils of the latter type, leads to a deflecting 
force on the movable coil which never reverses, and which at any instant 
is proportional to the square of the value of the current at that instant. 

Since a dynamometer-type meter may be used 
in measuring alternating currents, it is frequently 
called an alternating-current meter, although it 
may also be used to measure direct currents. In 
fact, it must be calibrated by passing continuous 
currents of known value through it. 

The arrangements of the two sets of coils take 
many different geometrical forms in the different 
lines of commercial instruments. With regard 
to the arrangements for indicating the value of 
the current, there are two distinct types of instru- 
ments; namely, instruments having 

(a) mavonmecealle operating (or direct-reach- 
ing) indicators, and 

(b) seen nly operated indicators. 

In the first type the movable coil with its pivots, springs, needle, and seale 
may be identical with the same parts in the permanent-field instrument, 
save that the scale divisions are not of uniform width since the deflecting 
torque is proportional to the square of the current. Figure 92 illustrates a 
widely used arrangement between the fixed coils and the stationary coil in 
its zero position. 
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Fiaqa. 92.—Fixed and mov- 
able coils of an electro dyna- 
mometer. 


134a. The Siemens dynamometer, the features of which are illustrated 
in Fig. 93, is an example of a meter with a manually operated indicator. 
The current to be measured is passed through the movable and the fixed coil 
as shown, being conveyed to the movable coil through mercury cups lying 
along its vertical axis of rotation. The movable coil is suspended by a fine 
silk fiber and is controlled by a long helical spring. The upper end of the 
spring is attached to a torsion head having a pointer which moves over a 
uniformly graduated circular scale, 
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When a current is passed through the instrument, the indicator on the 
movable coil moves from its zero position and strikes one of the stops. 
The torsion head is then turned by hand until the torque exerted on the coil 
by the twisted spring just balances the deflecting force and brings the 
indicator back to the zero. The reading @ of the pointer is proportional to 
the torque due to the current and, since this varies 
as the square of the current, the value of the latter may 
be calculated from the formula 


Il=Kvo, (197) 


in which K is a constant of the instrument whose 
value is readily determined by passing a known cur- 
rent through the instrument and noting the corre- 
sponding value of @. 


Torsion Heao 


135. Movable Iron-vane Ammeters.—There are 
many ways in which vanes of soft iron of various 
shapes may be so mounted in a fixed coil that the 
passage of a current through the coil will exert a torque 
on the vane. For any given position of the vane the 
torque at any instant is proportional to the square of 
the value of the current at that instant. This being 
the case, it is evident that ammeters can be constructed 
having the same mechanisms as the movable-coil elec- : 

: Fig. 93.—Siemens 
trodynamometers, save that the iron vane replaces dynamometer. 
the movable coil. An obvious advantage is that it 
is not necessary to convey current over the springs to the pivoted vane. 


136. Interpretation of Ammeter Readings.—It now becomes necessary 
to adopt a definition for the value of a periodically varying current of the 
pulsating or alternating type. Obviously, the fundamental definition of 
value (namely, that it is the equivalent time rate of passage of positive 
electricity across a surface) defines only the value of a continuous current 
and the instantaneous values of a varying current. The definition adopted 
for the value of a periodic current must be such that the “value” has a useful 
physical application, and that it is readily measurable by some of the meters 
just described. Let us first determine what aspect of the type form of a 
periodic current is measured by ammeters of different types. 

If a periodic current of moderately high frequency, say 25 cycles or 50 
pulsations per second, is passed through ammeters with the heavy movable 
elements just described, the needle deflects and then remains stationary 
except for a faint tremor about the new position. That is to say, the angular 
velocity w of a movable element which is acted upon by a rapidly varying 
force is, to all intents and purposes, zero. This enables us to write 


wo = 0. 


But if a body is subject to a variable turning force its angular velocity 71 
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seconds after some instant of zero velocity is given by the time-integral of 
the angular acceleration A. 


T1 
o= A dt. 
0 


The angular acceleration at any instant is, in turn, equal to the sum of the 
deflecting torque rz due to the current at that instant plus the restraining 
torque of the spring 7; divided by the moment of inertia M of the movable 
element 
FESS 
Ar we 


Hence we may write 


4 Ts Ti7, +74 a 1 T1 : Me a 
wet Aa =f + a= f nde f redt] = 0 
T1 ey 
or if ma = -f tadl. 
0 0 


Since the needle is stationary, 7; is constant and we may write 


T1 x 
nf di= -f, raat 
0) 0 


T\ T1 
Ts dt -f 7 adt 
or 0 ~~ 0. bs 
Ty Ty 
Ty ] 
or Ts = — ff ret : (198) 
T, 


In other words, under the varying torque due to a periodic current, the 
movable element comes to rest at such a position that the restraining torque 
exercised by the springs or by the suspension is equal but opposite in direc- 
tion to the mean value of the deflecting torque averaged over a complete 
cycle of values. ‘This is the general equation which applies to all ammeters 
with movable elements so massive that they cannot follow the rapid periodic 
variations in the deflecting torque. 


136a. Let us apply Eq. (198) to the permanent-field ammeters and 
galvanometers. ‘The study of magnetic fields in Chaps. X and XI will 
show that in an unvarying field the deflecting torque on the movable coil 
in any specified position in the field is directly proportional to the 
instantaneous value of the current in the coil. 


TP a Ie 
Substituting this in Eq. (198), 
A i tt 
_K f at EK ff a 
a (199) 


Now the first fraction represents the net area under one cycle of the 
current-time curve (areas above the zero line being + quantities and 
areas below —) divided by the time of one cycle. This is what is called the 
mean or average value of the periodic current. 
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That is to say, the deflection or reading of a permanent-field, movable- 
coil instrument is determined by the average value of the current which 
passes through it; or, inversely, such an instrument, if properly graduated, 
will read the average value (Ja...) of any periodic current. 


T; - 
if idt 
Tone, = sar ie (200) 
The average value multiplied by the time during which the current flows 
gives the net quantity of electricity which passes in the circuit in a given 


direction, and this is a direct measure of the electrolyzing or electroplating 
value of the current. This is one of the applications of average value. 


136b. Let us now apply Eq. (198) to the dynamometer and moving-vane 
types of ammeters. In these instruments, the deflecting torque on the 
movable element in any specified position in the field is directly proportional 
to the square of the instantaneous value of the current. 


in == Ky. 
Substituting this in Eq. (198), 
wh 
KG i “i2dt 
ae ae (201) 


That is to say, the restraining torque, and consequently the deflection, of a 
dynamometer instrument is determined by the mean value of the sum of the 
squares of the instantaneous values taken at short equal intervals over one 
cycle (this phrase is abbreviated to mean-square value). Stating this 
inversely, a dynamometer type of instrument measures the mean-square 
value of a periodic current. 

Now in calibrating and marking the scales of direct-reading ‘‘mean- 
square”’ instruments, it is the universal custom to mark the divisions of the 
scale not with the mean-square value of the calibrating current, but with the 
square root of the mean-square value (this is abbreviated to root-mean- 
square or r.m.s. value). To make this clear, suppose the location of a few 
main points for the scale of a dynamometer instrument have been found by 
passing continuous currents of 1, 2, 2.5, and 3 amperes through the meter 
and for each position assumed by the needle, ruling a line on the scale card. 
The mean-square values of the calibrating currents are 1, 4, 6.25, and 9 
respectively, but the ruled divisions of the scale are not marked with these 
values but with the root-mean-square values, namely, 1, 2, 2.5, and 3 
amperes. That is to say, direct-reading dynamometer instruments are 
graduated to give the root-mean-square value of a periodic current, this 
value being defined by the equation 


Le 
ih dt | 
IE ey. ras et ie (202) 
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In See. 174 it will be shown that the energy converted into heat when a 
periodic current flows in a given wire for an interval of 7’ seconds is given 


by the expression 
4H! 
Wo= Ip 7dt, 


in which R is a constant for the given wire. Now the rise in the temperature 
of the wire of a hot-wire meter is determined by the average rate P at which 
energy is expended in it, namely, 


Refried 
phe ee 0 
T uT 


Therefore, the deflection of the needle of a hot-wire ammeter is likewise 
determined by the mean-square value of the current, but, as in the dynamo- 
meter type, the divisions of the 
scale are always marked with the 
root-mean-square value of the 
current. 

From the above it is obvious 
that one important application 
of the measured r.m.s. value of 
a current will be in calculating 
its heating value. Thus, the 
heat energy delivered to a heat- 
ing element when a current of 
T,.m.s. amperes flows through it 
for T seconds will be 

Waele a ele 


This is but one of the applica- 
tions of the r.m.s. value of a 
periodic current. 

Figure 94 shows several type 
forms and their average and 
r.m.s. values, 


Fia. 94.—Type formes of current and their 137. An Absolute Method of 
values. Calibrating Ammeters.— To 
calibrate an ammeter is to 
determine the deflections or the scale indications which currents of known 
value willcause. By an absolute method of measurement is meant a method 
which involves nothing but the measurements of length, mass, and time. 
Figure 95 illustrates the appliances and the circuit connections for an 
absolute method of sending a periodic pulsating current of known average 
value through a meter, and hence an absolute method of calibrating any 
meter which reads average values. S is a cylindrical rotating commutator 
with alternate segments of conducting and insulating material. Bearing 
upon the commutator are three brushes to which are connected a con- 
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denser D, a generator B, and the meter to be calibrated A. The con- 
‘nections and the setting of the brushes are such that the condenser alternately 
receives a charge from the generator and then discharges through the meter A. 
F is a resistance of such value that the condenser becomes fully charged and 
and fully discharged during the alternate contacts. It may have a great 
range of values without influencing the results. The type form of the 
current through the meter is shown in Fig. 95a and its average value is given 
by the expression 

Tave. (amperes) = CEN (farads, volts) (203) 
in which C is.the capacitance of the condenser in farads. 


E is the potential difference in volts to which the condenser is 
charged. 
N is the number of discharges per second. 


att, 
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Time 
Fia. 95.—Circuit for absolute measure- Fie. 95a.—Type form of the cali- 
ment of current. brating current. 


The condenser may be a parallel-plate air condenser whose capacitance 
has been calculated, or obtained by comparison with concentric spheres. 
The potential difference to which the condensers are charged may be meas- 
ured by an absolute guard-ring electrometer V, which is connected across the 
generator. The generator may be an electrostatic machine, but preferably 
an electromagnetic generator or a voltaic battery of the types described in 
the next chapter. The method may be used to calibrate a coulombmeter 
or any instrument which reads the average value of the current. It cannot 
be used to calibrate instruments in which the force or the effect is pro- 
portional to the square of the current, since the r.m.s. value of the current is 
unknown. Such meters may be calibrated by first calibrating by the above 
method a meter which reads average values. Continuous current from a 
battery may then be passed through the calibrated average-value meter 
and the uncalibrated r.m.s.-value meter in series. The average value of the 
current may now be read on the calibrated meter and, since the current is a 
continuous current, this is also the r.m.s, value. 


138. Exercises. 


1. A long narrow tank is filled with electrolyte. A cross-section S 
separates the electrolyte into two regions A and B, each region containing 
.one of the electrodes. Positive ions are carrying charge across the surface 
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from A to B at the rate of 6 coulombs per second. Negative ions are carry- 
ing charge from B to A at the rate of 5 coulombs per second. What is the 
algebraic value of the current from A to B across the surface? What is the 
algebraic value of the current from B to A? What is the “direction of 
the current’? 

2. An electrolytic cell is arranged for the electrolysis of water by succes- 
sively discharging a condenser through it. If the capacitance of the con- 
denser is 0.5 microfarad, the difference of potential to which it is charged 
is 1200 volts, and the rate at which it is discharged is 10,000 times per 
minute, what will be the average value of the current through the cell? 

3. In exercise 2, if the cell is operated continuously for 2 hours, and if 
during that interval of time it is found that 0.06 gram of oxygen has been 
liberated at the anode, calculate the gram-equivalent of the coulomb. 

4. How many coulombs of electricity must be passed through a copper 
refining bath, consisting of two copper electrodes in a solution of copper 
sulphate, to cause 2 pounds of copper to be taken into solution at one 
electrode and deposited on the other? 

If this deposit is to be made at a uniform rate in 2.5 hours, what value of 
current must be used? 

5. If in exercise 4 the potential drop from one electrode to the other in the 
direction of current flow is 0.5 volt, how much electrical energy is used in 
forcing each coulomb of charge through the electrolyte? How much energy 
is used in depositing the pound of copper? What does this energy cost at 
0.5 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

6. When a current of 3 amperes is flowing in a conductor, heat is found to 
be generated at the rate of 8 joules per second. At what rate should heat 
be generated when the current is 5 amperes? 

7. An interrupter is placed in a circuit and operated so that for a period 
of 0.01 second the current has the value 12 amperes; then for a period of 
0.02 second the current is zero. This cycle is repeated indefinitely. 

a. What should be the value of current indicated by a permanent-field, 
movable-coil ammeter? (The movable element is too heavy to follow the 
fluctuations in the deflecting torque. It deflects and gives a steady 
reading. ) 

b. What should be the value of current indicated by a dynamometer type 
of ammeter? 

c. What value would be indicated by a hot-wire meter? 


CHAPTER: Vil 


SOURCES OF ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE. ENERGY 
TRANSFORMATIONS 


THEME: The nature of the driving and impeding forces which 
act upon electrons to cause and to impede their 
circulation through conducting circuits. 


140. Sources of Electric Current.—The preceding chapter 
has dealt with the effects of the electric current and with the 
methods of utilizing these effects in the measurement of current. 
This chapter describes the sources from which continuous cur- 
rents may be obtained, discusses the energy transformations 
attending the electric current, and presents a qualitative account, 
in terms of the electron theory, of the nature of the driving and 
the impeding forces which act upon the electrons to cause and 
to impede their circulation through conducting circuits. 

If two insulated conductors, A and B of Fig. 96, which were 
initially at different potentials, are connected by a conductor 
ACB (which may be made up of wires and utilization appliances, 


such as lamps and electroplating baths), the @ 
transient current which flows immediately 2 
after the connection is made ceases aS soon 4 B 


Sea HES 


as it has resulted in a sufficient transfer of Li77 G7 LJ 
electricity between A and B to equalize atte. 
their potentials. If a continuous current See: 

is to be maintained between A and B through the energy 
utilization path, a potential difference must be maintained 
between A and B. That is, the bodies A and B must be the 
terminals, or must be connected to the terminals, of a device 
G which maintains A at a potential higher than B (notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are connected by a conductor ACB through 
which electrons are continuously flowing from B to A), by con- 
einuously conveying electrons from A to B along some path or 
channel within itself. Such a device will for the present be 

231 
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called a source of current. The important sources of current 
are: 

a. Rubbing-contact machines. 

b. Electrostatic induction machines. 

c. Voltaic or electrochemical cells. 

d. Electromagnetic machines. 

e. ‘Thermoelectric couples. 


A very brief description of a typical device of each of these five 
types will be followed by a discussion of the nature of the forces 
which act upon electrons to cause and to impede their motion. 
This is preparatory to a more detailed consideration of the prop- 
erties of these devices. 


141. Rubbing-contact and Electrostatic Induction Machines.— 
The features of machines of these two types were presented in 
some detail in Chap. IV. In these machines the method of 
continuously conveying electricity from one terminal to the other 
is to electrify insulated moving carriers by rubbing contact and 
by induction respectively. These charged carriers are driven 
by mechanical means up to suitable receptors to which they 
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Fic. 97.—Electrostatic alternator. Fie. 98.—Alternating potential difference. 


impart their charges, and these receptors are connected one to 
each of the two terminals of the machine. 

Figure 97 illustrates the principle of an alternating-current 
machine of the electrostatic induction type. Its essential ele- 
ments are two oppositely charged carriers C, C and two insulated 
metallic receptors R, Rh’. The carriers are mounted upon .an 
insulating member, and are rotated, as indicated by the arrow, at 
high speed. During the course of each revolution, each charged 
carrier is carried alternately into the immediate vicinity of each 
receptor. The carriers do not give up their charges to the 
receptors, but cause the potentials of the receptors to alternate 
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between positive and negative values. The manner in which 
the potential difference between the receptors R and R’ varies 
during one revolution (starting from the dotted position of the 
carriers) 1s illustrated in Fig. 98. The potential of R is alter- 
nately higher and lower than that of R’. If, now, a conductor is 
connected from the terminal A to the terminal B, the machine 
will furnish a small current which will not flow continuously in 
one direction but will alternate in direction twice during each 
revolution of the machine. Machines of this type will furnish 
only very small currents and have not been used. Machines of 
the rubbing-contact type were the only means available up to 
the year 1800 for producing continuous currents. 


142. Voltaic or Electrochemical Cells.—In 1799, following his 
discovery and study of the contact electrification of metals 
(see Sec. 20), Volta invented two devices whose astounding 
properties excited the widest interest.1_ The first device, known 
as the Voltaic pile, consisted of a series of 60 or more sets of disks 


Fie. 99.—Voltaic pile. Fra. 100.—Voltaic battery. 


—each several centimeters in diameter—of zinc, moistened cloth, 
and silver (or copper), arranged in the form of a pile in the 
sequence shown in Fig. 99. Upon simultaneously touching the 
top and bottom disks of such a pile with the fingers, a perceptible 
shock was felt each time that the contact was made. This led 
Volta to prepare an equivalent arrangement which he called a 
“crown of cups.”’ It consisted of a number of glass cups each 
containing a strip of silver and a strip of zinc partly immersed in 
a dilute acid. The cups were connected in series as illustrated 


1See Volta’s letter to Professor Gren, Observations on Animal Electricity 
Phil. Mag., 1799, pp. 68, 163, 306; also Volta’s letter to Josiah Banks, On the 
Electricity Excited by the Mere Contact of Conducting Substances of Different 
Kinds, Phil. Mag., 1800, p. 289. 
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in Fig. 100, the silver strip of one cup to the zine of the next and 
soon. ‘This resulted in the discovery that if the two end terminals 
of this battery of cells, or if the terminals of a single one of these 
cells, be connected by a wire, a continuous current will flow in the 
wire. A single one of these cups is called a voltaic cell, or a 
galvanic cell, or an electrochemical cell, and a group of the con- 
nected cells is termed an electric battery. 

The voltaic cell thus consists of two dissimilar conductors, 
such as zine and copper, partly immersed in an electrolyte, such 
as dilute hydrochloric acid, which will act chemically upon at 
least one of the conductors. The two conductors are called the 
elements of the cell. The two elements are provided with 
terminals to which connections are made. If the two terminals 
are connected by copper wires to a voltmeter, the voltmeter will 
indicate a potential difference of the order of 1 to 2 volts. If the 
two terminals are connected through a conducting circuit, a 
continuous current flows from the copper through the external 
circuit to the zinc. The flow of the current is attended by chemi- 
cal reactions at the electrodes, as indicated by the evolution of 
hydrogen at the copper plate and the dissolving of the zinc plate. 
When a current flows, the potential difference between the termi- 
nals is not maintained at its value for open circuit but at some 
lower value. The greater the current delivered by a given cell to 
the external circuit the lower will be the potential difference 
between the terminals while the current is flowing. 


143. Electromagnetic Machines.—HElectromagnetic machines 
developed rapidly from the discovery by Faraday in 1831 that an 
electric current is induced in a coil during its motion in a magnetic 
field. Figure 101 illustrates the principle of an alternating-current 
machine of the electromagnetic type. Its essentials are the field 
coils V. S (or permanent magnets) and a loop of insulated copper 
wire so mounted upon a shaft that it may be continuously rotated 
in the field of the coils. The two ends of the loop are connected 
one to each of two brass rings, which are mounted upon, but insu- 
lated from, the shaft. The connections between the ends of the 
rotating loop and the external conducting path are made through 
sliding contacts between these rings and stationary strips of 
copper or of graphite B (called brushes) which bear upon the rings. 
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If the terminals (brushes) of the machine are connected to a 
sensitive ammeter and if the shaft with its loop is slowly rotated, 
the ammeter indieates that the current flows in one direction 
during one half revolution of the loop, and in the opposite direc- 
tion during the other half revolution. A sensitive heterostatic 
electrometer will show that the potential difference between the 
brushes alternates in the manner illustrated in Fig. 98. 


If the ends of the loop 
are connected to the two 
halves ofa single brass ring 
which is split along adiam- 
eter as illustratedin Fig. 
102, and if the brushes are 
properly located, the cur- 
rent in the external circuit 
always flows in the same 
direction, and the poten- 
tial difference between the brushes is always in the same 
direction, although both pulsate in value in the manner illus- 
trated in Fig. 103. Such a split ring, which serves to reverse the 
connection of the loop to the brushes at the instant the direction 
of the induced difference of potential reverses, is called a two-part 
commutator. This construction delivers to the external circuit 


Fig. 101.—Electromagnetic alternator. 
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Fig. 102.—Generator with commutator. Fra. 103.—Rectified electromotive 
force. 


a current which flows always in the same direction but which 
pulsates in value. 

If, now, the single turn loop is replaced by a coil of many 
turns, or if the field coil is provided with an iron core, or if the 
rotating armature coil is wound on the surface of (or in slots 
in the surface of) an iron cylinder, called the armature core, 
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which rotates in the field, the potential difference generated 
between the terminals of the armature coil is multiplied many 
fold (see Fig. 104). 


By distributing the turns of the armature coil uniformly 
around the surface of the iron cylinder, or around an iron ring 
armature as illustrated in Fig. 105, the large pulsation in the 


Fig 104.—Shuttle-wound armature. 


potential difference is reduced to a small ripple on an otherwise 
steady potential difference. Each turn still has an alternating 
potential difference induced between its terminals, but from the 
manner in which the coils are spaced the potential difference 
curves are displaced in time with reference to one another, and 
they sum up to a value which is almost contsant in value. It 
will be observed that the ring 
armature of Fig. 105 is wound 
uniformly with a continuous length 
of insulated wire. This uniform 
winding is connected at regular 
intervals to the insulated copper 
segments of a multisegment com- 
mutator C. The whole system, 
ring, winding, and commutator, is 
rigidly mounted on the shaft by 
which it is rotated in the field. 
Connection is made between the armature circuit and the external 
circuit through the fixed conducting brushes B, B which make 
sliding contact with the copper segments of the rotating com- 
mutator. Such a machine is called a direct-current (electro- 
magnetic) generator, 


Fig. 105.—Ring armature with 
distributed winding. 
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The power required to drive a given electromagnetic generator 
depends upon the magnitude of the current set up in the external 
circuit. If the circuit is open, so that the current is zero, the 
power required is largely accounted for by the frictional losses 
in the bearings and the windage losses of the moving armature. 
The power required to drive the machine when it delivers current 
to the external circuit is greatly in excess of these open circuit 
losses. The greater the current the greater is the power required 
to drive the machine. 

Through the agency of these machines, the energy of coal or 
of the waterfall can be converted into the electrical form at a 
cost (in large power plants) of 0.3 cent per kilowatt-hour. If the 
electromagnetic generator were not available, the only com- 
mercial source of energy would be the voltaic cell. From such 
a source the cost of energy is of the order of 30 cents per kilowatt- 
hour—100 times as great. 


144. Thermoelectric Couples.—If a copper and an iron wire 
are joined to form a circuit, no current flows in this circuit if 
the two junctions are at the same temperature. If, however, 
one of the junctions is hotter than the other, a continuous 
current will flow around the circuit, flowing from the iron to the 
copper across the cold junction. This effect was discovered in 
1821 by Seebeck, and it is called the thermoelectric, or the 
Seebeck effect. Such an arrangement of metals is called a 
thermocouple. Seebeck showed that thermoelectric currents 
are produced by the unequal heating of the junctions of any two 
dissimilar metals. The net difference of potential caused by the 
processes going on at the hot and cold junctions may be measured 
by cutting either of the wires at some point and connecting the 
two ends to the terminals of a sensitive quadrant electrometer. 
[f one junction of a copper-iron couple is kept at 0°C., and the 
temperature of the other junction is raised, the potential differ- 
ence increases until 275°C. is reached. With a further increase 
of temperature, the potential difference decreases and becomes 
zero at 550°C., after which the sign of the potential difference 
reverses. With other metals the relation between the potential 
difference and the difference in the temperatures of the junctions 
is a straight-line relation over a large range of temperature, 
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The potential difference per degree is of the order of 80 micro- 
volts per degree for a platinum-platinumiridium couple, and 
5000 microvolts per degree for an antimony-bismuth couple. 
This low difference of potential precludes the use of the effect 
as a source of current in commercial power systems. The main 
application of the effect is in the measurement of temperature. 


145. Forces Which Act upon Electrons.—The previous sections 
have been confined mainly to a statement of the experimental 
facts about the sources of electric current. We now propose to 
discuss the processes occurring in circuits containing sources of 
current, with the object of rendering an account of the motions 
of the electrons in terms of force. We propose: 

a. To discuss and classify the different forces which appear to 
be acting upon the electrons in the sources of current, and as 
they move around the circuit. 

b. To present the definitions of the quantities used in express- 
ing these forces. 

c. Finally, to present some of the laws which relate the differ- 
ent forces to the motions occurring in the circuit. 


145a. Classification of Forces upon Electrons.—The forces 
which may act upon electrons in different parts of a circuit may 
be classed as elemental forces and composite forces. 

By an elemental or primitive electrical force, we mean a force 
upon electrons which is given by an unresolvable statement of 
fact, that is, by a statement of fact for which we have no explana- 
tion in terms more fundamental or more universal in scope. 
The elemental electrical forces are: 

1. The electrostatic force. 
2. The magnetic force. 
3. The inertial force. 

By a composite electrical force, we mean a force upon electrons 
which is the resultant of the action of more than one elemental 
force. While the composite forces are conceived to be explain- 
able in a qualitative way in terms of the elemental forces, it 
may not be feasible to resolve the resultant into its elements. 


145b. Electrostatic Force.—Our electrical theory is built 
upon notions derived from the study of the forces between 
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charged bodies which are at rest relative to each other. We 
say that the force observed between the bodies at rest is the 
force between charges relatively at rest, and we call it the 
electrostatic force. As mentioned in Chap. II, there is experi- 
mental evidence which leads us to conceive that the electrostatic 
force between charges follows Coulomb’s inverse square law 
down to distances which are small in comparison with the radius 
of the atom. The force of repulsion between electrons, and 
between positive nuclei, and the force of attraction between 
electrons and nuclei, are regarded as fundamental or unresolvable 
facts for which there is no accounting in terms of any experience 
more elemental or more all inclusive. We regard this force as 
the means (mechanism) by which a driving force which acts 
upon a specific group of electrons in one portion of the circuit 
(for example, the gravitational pulling force on the charged drops 
of water in the water-dropper generator) is transmitted, or 
passed on, to cause electrons to move in remote portions of the 
circuit. The electrostatic force plays a part in the composite 
forces within the atom, and between atoms. It determines in 
part the structure of the atom, and the composite electrical forces 
of chemical affinity, of cohesion, of impact, and the force existing 
at the surfaces of bodies. 


145c. Magnetic Forces.—The experiments described in Sec. 
141 and at greater length in Chap. XII show that closed circuits 
in magnetic fields have currents set up in them when there is 
relative motion between the circuit and the magnetic field. 

The existence of electric currents in the circuits under the 
conditions named clearly indicates that there is a new set of 
forces acting on the electrons, which set is related to the magnetic 
field in ways yet to be discussed. Since magnetic fields them- 
selves are the result of electric currents or of moving charges, we 
may regard this motional force as a new force acting between one 
set of charges and another. Thus far we have given very little 
detail concerning this force, but in later chapters it will be shown 
that these new forces depend upon the velocities and the accelera- 
tions of the various charges and do not act between charges at 
rest. Therefore this set of forces is entirely distinct from the 
electrostatic forces which act between charges at rest (as well 
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as when they are in motion). As in electrostatic force, this 
force is not accounted for in terms of other known facts. It is 
taken as an elemental force and it plays an important rdle in the 
qualitative explanation of the composite structural forces 
discussed below. 


145d. Inertial Forces.—Our qualitative theories of electrons 
have always pictured the electrons as having a mass which gives 
rise to inertial forces opposing any accelerations of the electrons. 
By experiments dealing with streams of electrons through a 
vacuum, their mass has been determined. It may be that later 
electromagnetic theory will succeed in explaining these inertial 
forces in terms of electrostatic and magnetic forces, but at 
present the inertial force must be classed as an elemental force. 


145e. Structural Forces.—By a neutral atom we mean an atom 
containing just sufficient electrons so that the negative charges 
are equal to the positive charges contained in the nucleus. The 
term ‘‘neutral’’ carries the suggestion that there would be no 
attraction between a neutral atom and any free electron in the 
vicinity. It is plain that if the atom consisted of a positive 
nucleus at the center of a sphere, and a negative charge spread 
uniformly around in a spherical layer, or layers, there would 
then be no resultant electrostatic force exerted on an electron 
outside the atom. But the evidence is that the negative charge 
is not spread uniformly. It occurs in lumps—or small particles 
with comparatively great distances between them. Assume a 
neutral atom containing four electrons which are spaced evenly 
around aring. A free electron approaching this atom along some 
lines would be repelled from the atom because of its near approach 
to one of the other electrons; approaching along other lines it 
would be attracted. Thus it may be taken as a fact that there 
may be forces of attraction and of repulsion between neutral 
atoms and nearby electrons. The explanation of this lies in the 
fact that the negative charge of the atom is not found in a spheri- 
cal layer of uniform density, but in concentrated particles. At 
great distances from a neutral atom this segregation is of no effect, 
the resultant field is practically zero, no matter how the charges 
are arranged. But at small distances there may be electrostatic 
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fields of great intensity which depend upon the arrangement of 
electrons. 

The electrons are conceived to be revolving about the nucleus. 
The forces due to inertia then tend to keep them from being pulled 
into the center. The motion of the electrons constitutes electric 
current and thus sets up magnetic fields in which other forces 
which we have called magnetic forces would also be exerted on 
any moving electrons. These additional forces make the com- 
plete picture less simple than that given above. 

It is evident that a neutral atom may also exert forces on a 
neighboring neutral atom because of the electrostatic and mag- 
netic effect just discussed. The forces of cohesion between similar 
atoms and of chemical affinity between dissimilar atoms are to be 
accounted for in terms of these electrostatic and magnetic effects. 
The chemical properties and other properties of an atom may, 
then, depend upon the arrangement and motions of the charges 
within it, or upon the structure of the atom. The composite 
forces which are exerted upon electrons and atoms by reason of 
the positions and motions of the parts of the neighboring atoms 
we will refer to as the structural forces. We proceed to discuss 
several specific examples of structural forces. 


145f. Forces of Chemical Affinity between Ions.—The phenom- 
ena of electrolytic conduction led to the conception of positively 
and negatively charged ions; that is, atoms and ions are conceived 
to be so constituted that the elements known as the electronega- 
tive elements have acquired one or more electrons in excess of 
the number for neutrality, while the electropositive group have 
lost oneor moreelectrons. It isconceived that the bonds between 
the atoms in the molecules are, at least in part, the electrostatic 
forces between the complementary charges of the anions and 
cations. We conceive that it is partly by reason of these attrac- 
tions between the ions in the solution and the ions of the 
electrodes that the voltaic cell acts as a source of current when 
the electrode and the solution enter into chemical combination. 


145g. Surface Forces.—The experiments of electrostatics and of 
electric conduction show that electrons move readily through the 
body of a conductor, but do not readily escape through the 
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surface. For example, if an electric conductor at ordinary tem- 
peratures is placed in an electrostatic field in a vacuum, the 
stream of electrons drawn from the conductor represents an 
extremely feeble current, even with electric intensities of very 
high values at the surface of the conductor. The surface forces 
which prevent the rapidly moving electrons from passing out 
through the surface of the parent substance into the surrounding 
empty space (or air) have been frequently referred to in the 
explanations of electrostatic phenomena. 

We conceive that these surface forces are to be accounted for 
in terms of the forces between electrons and neutral atoms which 
have been pictured under structural forces. In the body of a 
conductor, an electron may be simultaneously attracted by 
several atoms, so that the forces practically neutralize, due to the 
difference in their directions. Thisisthena“‘free”’ electron. But 
at the surface an electron which tends to leave is held back by the 
atoms behind it, since the attractions are all directed inward and 
cannot neutralize each other. This attraction between electrons 
and atoms readily accounts for at least a part of the ‘‘surface 
force.” It is known that surface forces vary greatly with the 
condition of the surface, whether clean or oxidized, whether rough 
or smooth, whether or not a layer of moisture is present, etc. 
These conditions would all affect the surface force described above. 

Now when two conductors of the same material are brought 
into contact, the atomic attractions described above again 
balance out, the surface forces disappear, and electrons may 
easily leave one conductor to pass through the boundary surface 
into the other. When two conductors of different materials are 
placed in contact, the atoms on one side of the boundary surface 
may exert greater attractive forces than the atoms on the other 
side of the boundary. The joint effect of this difference in the 
attractive forces on the two sides of the boundary and of the 
impact forces which drive the electrons across the boundary (see 
next section) is that electrons pass from one conductor to the 
other (charging one positively and the other negatively), until 
the electrostatic forces arising from the two sets of charges 
balance the difference between the atomic attractions. The 
excess of electrons of one conductor and the deficit of the other 
will occur mainly in the form of a double layer on opposite sides 
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of the surface of separation of the conductors. This difference in 
the atomic attraction for the electrons may play a large part in the 
electrification of different substances by contact. 


145h. Impact Forces Due to Collisions between Electrons and 
Atoms.—We conceive that, by reason of collisions between the 
free electrons in the interior of a substance and the atoms, the 
free electrons share in the kinetic energy of thermal agitation 
of the atoms or molecules. By collision or impact we mean the 
approach of an electron so close to some part of an atom that the 
electron is, by the electrostatic or magnetic forces, turned sharply 
back or to one side. It is through these collisions that the 
electrons are able to impart energy to, or to receive energy from, 
the body of the conductor. 

A complete account of the forces acting on one electron in the 
interior of a conductor would require an account of the impact 
forces and the inertial force at one collision, the impact forces 
and the inertial force at the next collision, and so on. Such an 
account would be immensely complicated. But in this discus- 
sion, we are not interested in an account of this type. We are 
interested, rather, in rendering an account of the force which 
either impedes or causes the flow of a cloud or atmosphere of 
electrons, and which is the net or average resultant force of the 
innumerable number of impacts which occur in any short interval 
of time. 


In the interior of a conductor in an electrostatic field, the 
effect of impacts between atoms and the free electrons is to 
cause a shooting of electrons here and there in erratic zigzag 
paths, but there is no tendency to cause a general drift in any 
particular direction. In the interior of such a conductor, there- 
fore, the average force representing the effects of the impacts 
is zero. There are, however, at least two cases in which the 
effect of the impacts between electrons and atoms can be regarded 
as resulting in a net resultant force upon the atmosphere of 
electrons, namely, 

a. The case in which a stream of electrons (electric current) 
is passing through a conductor. 

b. The case in which a stream of electrons is passing across 
the boundary surface of a conductor into the surrounding space. 
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These forces, which are called the resistance force of impeding 
impacts and the thermionic force, are discussed in the following 
sections. 


145i. Resistance Force of Impeding Impacts in the Interior 
of a Conductor Carrying Current.—In the discussion of the 
nature of metallic conduction, it has been pointed out that, when 
an electric intensity exists in the body of a conductor, each 
electron is constantly subject to an accelerating force and has a 
directed velocity superimposed upon its random velocity. The 
directed velocity of an electron does not’ increase indefinitely, 
however, because in its impacts with the atoms or molecules the 
electron does work upon the molecules, thereby sharing its 
increased momentum with the molecules and increasing their 
molecular velocities of thermal agitation. In greater detail, we 
picture an inertial force as opposing the accelerating force of the 
electrostatic field while the electron is accelerating, and as 
aiding the driving force of the field while the electron is being 
checked by a collision. But in the final account over a period 
including hundreds of collisions, all the energy received by an 
electron as a result of its motion in the direction of the forces of 
the field is given up to the atoms with which it collides. In 
an account of the average force acting on the electrons as they 
stream through the conductor, the inertial forces balance out. 
Accordingly, we may disregard them, and may picture the driv- 
ing force of the electrons as being balanced by a steady or average 
impeding force. The best descriptive name for this force is 
impeding impact force, but in conformity with practice we will 
call it the force of electrical resistance. The force of electrical 
resistance on electricity is always directed in a direction opposite 
to the direction of motion of the electricity, and in this is analog- 
ous to the frictional force in mechanics and hydraulics. 


145j. Surface Impact Force, or Thermionic Force.—A com- 
plete account of the forces acting upon an electron at the surface 
of a conductor would require an account of the opposing of the 
forces of impact by the inertial force and then an account of the 
balancing of the inertial force of deceleration against the surface 
forces discussed above. But in this discussion, we are interested 
in the average force on the atmosphere of electrons. 
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In the surface layers of atoms the effect of collisions between 
electrons and atoms is to cause electrons to shoot in every direc- 
tion, outward as well as inward. Those electrons shot inward are 
replaced by others shot back from the inner layers, and thus no 
net work upon these electrons is chargeable to impact forces. 
But those shot outward through the surface do not return except 
under the action of some other force, such as the surface attractive 
force. Of the electrons which approach the surface, it is mainly 
the faster moving electrons, possessing a kinetic energy in excess 
of the work which is done in carrying the electron out against 
the forces which attract it to the parent substance, which escape. 
Thus the electrons which escape through the surface are those 
possessing more than the average kinetic energy, and so we can 
regard the outwardly directed impact force as doing wosk on 
these outwardly moving electrons at the expense of the energy 
of thermal agitation of the body. The cooling effect at the 
surface when electrons are emitted, and the heating effect when 
electrons move inward, have been observed and measured under 
various conditions. 

Thus, in the account of the resultant effects in the surface 
layers of a body, we may regard the impacts of the atoms and 
electrons as equivalent in effect to an outwardly directed steady 
force on the electrons. The work which is done by this force 
when electrons stream out from the conductor is at the expense 
of the thermal energy of the conductor. This force may be 
called the surface impact force, or the thermionic force. The 
latter name is suggested by the fact that the emission of electrons 
from red-hot or incandescent bodies, which is known as thermi- 
onic emission, is the most striking example of the working of 
these surface impact forces. 


If an insulated conductor is heated to a red heat, the velocities 
of thermal agitation and the resulting impact forces become so 
great that enough electrons escape against the restraining forces 
of the surface to leave the conductor with a decided positive 
charge. The passage of electrons from the surface continues at 
a decreasing rate, and soon the cloud of electrons in the surround- 
ing space and the deficit of electrons on the conductor cause 
electrostatic forces to act which pull electrons back into the 
body again. When they come back at the rate at which they 
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are. leaving, a state of equilibrium has been reached. The action 
of the thermionic vacuum tubes used in radio communication 
depends upon the above effects. 


146. General Method of Applying the Doctrines of the Con- 
servation of Electricity and of Energy to Electric Circuits.—The 
comprehensive method of rendering a quantitative account of 
the velocities and deformations in all the parts either of a 
machine, a hydraulic system, or an electric circuit is as follows: 

Let any part of the system, or any combination of parts whatso- 
ever, be singled out. A system of forces is conceived such that 
the sum of the forces, and the sum of the turning moments of the 
forces, acting upon this part are each zero for every instant of 
time. Moreover, this part of the system is conceived to exert 
upon other parts of the system forces equal and oppositely 
directed to the forces they exert upon it. 

Since the amount of energy transformed from one form to 
another is defined as equal to the work done by a force, and since 
work is, in turn, defined as the product of the force multiplied 
by the distance through which the point of application moves, 
we see that under the above plan all motion implies the perform- 
ance of equal quantities of positive and negative work. This 
signifies the delivery of energy from a stock of one type, and the 
delivery of an equal amount to a stock of another type. The 
method, therefore, embodies the Doctrine of the Conservation 
of Energy. Moreover, since force has been defined in terms of 
observed acceleration, we see that the equations expressing the 
equality of the forces upon and between the parts are, in reality, 
differential equations in the velocities and the configurations 
of the parts of the system. 

These equations relating to the motions of the parts of the 
system must be such as to satisfy the other broad generalization 
of physics, namely, the Doctrine of the Conservation of Matter, 
or of Electricity, as the case may be. 


147. Energy Transformations and Electromotive Force.— 
The feature common to all sources of current is that the actions 
going on within the device give rise to a set of forces which cause a 
separation of positive from negative electricity. Under these 
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forces the atmosphere of electrons moves through the device 
from the positive terminal to the negative. The direction of 
motion in the source is against the electrostatic forces of the 
charges which have accumulated during the previous transfer 
of electrons from one region to the other. The actions going on 
within the source always involve the expenditure and disappear- 
ance (from that region) of energy of the chemical, thermal, or 
mechanical type. 

If a conducting path is provided outside the device through 
which the electrons can return from the negative to the positive 
terminal, a circulation of electrons takes place. This flow of 
electrons (current) in the external circuit is in the direction of 
the electrostatic forces. It is invariably attended by the develop- 
ment or reappearance in that region of chemical, thermal, or 
mechanical energy. 


_ The forces within the device which cause the flow of electricity 
and the forces in the external circuit which impede the flow have 
been discussed in a qualitative way in the previous section. 
The question now arises, how shall we name and define these 
forces in such a way that the quantities so defined will be readily 
measurable, and readily usable in electrical calculations? 

Let us first note the rédle played by the electrostatic forces of 
the segregated charges in the general scheme outlined in Sec. 146, 
the scheme in which the sum of the forces acting on the electricity 
in each element of the circuit is conceived to be zero. Inside the 
source of current, the electrons move against the electrostatic 
forces. - This means the storage of energy in an electropotential 
form. In the external circuit the electrons move in the direction 
of. the electrostatic forces. This means the electropotential 
energy is transformed into some other form. The electrostatic 
forces of the segregated charges are oppositely directed to the 
driving forces in the source and to the impeding forces of the 
external circuit. They play a part analogous to the hydrostatic 
pressures in a hydraulic circuit. We may regard the electro- 
static forces as the means (mechanism) by which a driving force 
which acts upon a specific group of electrons in one portion of the 
circuit (for example, the gravitational pulling force on the charged 
drops of water in the water-dropper generator) is transmitted, or 
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passed on, to cause electrons to move in remote portions of the 
circult. 


Since all the other forces (the driving forces of chemical affinity, 
the motional forces of the magnetic field, the impeding forces of 
resistance impact, etc.) can be balanced against the electrostatic 
forces, we may measure all these other non-electrostatic forces 
through the electrostatic force. Now, in electrostatics it was 
found to be far simpler to measure and to deal with the potential 
increase rather than the electric intensity, that is, to measure the 
line-integral of the electrostatic force, rather than its value at a 
point. Accordingly, in dealing with the non-electrostatic forces 
in electric circuits, we introduce and define a term which bears 
the same relation to these forces that potential increase bears 
to the electrostatic forces. The term is electromotive force. 
We define it first qualitatively and then quantitatively. 


147a. Electromotive Force (QuaALITATIVE DEFINITION).—A 
source of current in which energy of the chemical, thermal, or 
mechanical form is converted into the electrical form is said to be 
the seat of an intrinsic electromotive force. 

In a qualitative way, the term intrinsic electromotive force signifies 
an electricity-moving (electromotive) force. 

a. Which causes electrons to move through the device from the 
positive terminal to the negative. 

b. Which will maintain a circulation of electrons if an external 
conducting path 1s provided, through which the electrons can return 
from the negative terminal to the positive. 

c. Which is an intrinsic or inherent property of the device when 
it 1s operating in a specified way. 

Regions in which energy of the electrical form is converted 
into the thermal form are also said to be the seats of (non-intrinsic) 
electromotive forces; that is, they are seats of electricity-impeding 
forces, which forces are not developed in the region unless it is 
connected to a source of intrinsic electromotive force. 


147b. ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE OF SPECIFIED NON-ELECTRO- 
STATIC FORCES (Quantitative DEriniTIoN).—When a specified kind or 
type of non-electrostatic force acts upon electricity as it flows along a portion 
AB of a circuit, then the algebraic value (in that portion of the circuit) of the 
ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE IN THE DIRECTION AB of the specified 
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type of force is defined to be equal to the work which is done by the specified 
forces per equivalent unit of positive electricity which flows from A to B. 
(The flow of electrons in the direction BA is the equivalent of the flow of 
positive electricity in the direction AB.) 


The value of the electromotive force (abbreviation e.m.f.) 
in a portion AB of a circuit is generally represented by the symbol 
EH. Using this notation, the above definition is expressed by the 


equation 
W (joules) 


E (volts) = Q (coulombs) 


(204) 
in which W represents the work done by the specified non-electro- 
static forces during the passage through the region AB of the 
equivalent of @ coulombs of positive electricity in the direction 
AB. 


147c. Unit of Electromotive Force (DrFINiITION).—The value of 
the electromotive force of a specified action in a portion AB of a 
circuit 1s said to be unity, or “one volt” of the work done by the 
specified forces 1s one joule per coulomb of electricity which passes 
from A to B, 


148. Electromotive Intensity and Its Relation to Electromotive 
Force.—Let g represent the quantity of free electricity per linear 
centimeter of length at any point P in the portion AB of a circuit 
(Fig. 106) and let F represent the force which a specified action 
exerts on a positive charge 
at P, per coulomb of elec- 
tricity in the charge. 

Then the quantity of free 
electricity in the length dl is 
q(dl), and the force acting ee 
on this electricity in the 
direction of motion is Fg dl cos (Ff, 1). As the quantity Q moves 
through the circuit, the electricity in dl must move the distance 
Q/q centimeter. Therefore, the work done by the non-electro- 
static force on the electricity in the elementary length dl is 


meee-- l ---------->| a 


dW = Fq al? cos (F,l) = FQ dl cos (F,l) 
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and the total work done as the quantity @ moves through the 
portion AB of the circuit is 


lp 
W = i FQ dl cos (F,l). 


A 


Therefore, the electromotive force in the length AB is 
72 lp 
jpeg ees i Fd cos (fF) 1). (205) 
Q Uy 


Let us call / the electromotive intensity at the point, defining 
the term as follows. 


148a. ELECTROMOTIVE INTENSITY OF SPECIFIED NON-ELEC- 
TROSTATIC FORCES (Derinition).—The ELECTROMOTIVE INTEN- 
SITY of a specified non-electrostatic force at a point P in a circuit is defined 
to be a vector quantity whose direction is that of the specified force on a 
positive charge at P and whose magnitude is equal to the force exerted on 
the charge per coulomb. 


F=- (206) 


We see from the definition, and particularly from Eq. (205), 
that the use of the term force in electromotive force is unfortu- 
nate, since # is not a force in the technical sense. A force is 
equal to the work done per centimeter of movement along a 
puth, while / is equal to the work done per coulomb of electricity 
which moves from A to B. In other words, electromotive force 
is the line-integral along a path AB of the non-electrostatic 
force upon a unit quantity of electricity as it moves over the 
path, or it is the line-integral of the electromotive intensity 
along the path AB. 


149. Electromotive Force. Its Relation to Potential Increase 
and Its Measurement.—Electromotive force and _ potential 
increase have been defined in the same terms, in terms of work 
done on a unit charge moving in a specified direction along a 
path. The distinction between them is that e.m.f. is the work 
done by a non-electrostatic force, while potential increase is the 
work done against the electrostatic force. In a given portion of 
a circuit, there may be two or more types of non-electrostatic 
action, but only the one type of electrostatic action. 
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When there is only one non-electrostatic force acting along 
a path, it must be exactly balanced by the electrostatic force 
on each element of the path; the work done by the non-electro- 
static force must equal the work done against the electrostatic 
force, and, consequently, the e.m.f. from A to B is equal to the 
potential increase from A to B. Accordingly, when there is 
but a single e.m.f. along a path AB, its value may be measured by 
the electrostatic voltmeters devised for the measurement of 
potential increase (see Chap. IV). 

The e.m.f. from A to B is not measured by instruments lying 
in the part of the circuit which is the seat of the e.m.f., but by 
voltmeters placed outside this region but connected between A 
and B. In other words, the measure of the e.m.f. from A to B 
of a specified region is the work which the electrostatic force will 
do on unit positive charge as it moves from B to A along an 
external path. 


As a charge moves through a given region, it may be subject 
to the action of more than one non-electrostatic force. For 
example, the electrons in passing through the armature of an 
electromagnetic generator are subject to the driving action of 
the forces resulting from motion in the magnetic field and to 
the impeding action of the resistance impacts. Again, it is to 
be noted that in many cases the processes involve turbulent 
motions of the electricity. For example, in the case of the 
water-dropper generator, each drop discharges to its receptor in 
an oscillatory manner with a frequency of oscillation in the 
billions of cycles per second. This means the dissipation, by 
heating and radiation, of some of the energy previously converted 
into an electropotential form by the gravitational forces during 
the smooth descent of the water drop to the receptor. 

In the above cases, we say that there are as many electro- 
motive forces in a given region, each having its own descriptive 
name, as there are distinct types of non-electrostatic force 
acting therein. The reading of a voltmeter connected to the 
terminals of a region 4B in which turbulent motions are occurring, 
or in which two or more types of non-electrostatic force are 
acting, is taken to be the net value of the electromotive force 
of the region, or to be the algebraic sum of all the separate electro- 
motive forces in the direction AB. 
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The method of resolving the net electromotive force into its 
component electromotive forces will be to study the manner in 
which the magnitude of each type of electromotive force varies 
with the variations in the current and in the proportions of the 
part of the circuit. From these observations, laws will be derived 
which express the relation between the value of each type of 
electromotive force and the factors which determine its value. 

From the foregoing discussion it follows that the electromotive 
forces in a region are to be evaluated, and the laws relating these 
electromotive forces to the dimensions (in the generalized sense) 
of the region, are to be determined to conform to the following 
general principle: 

149a. ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE PRINCIPLE (Derinition).—In any 
given path, the algebraic sum of the electromotive forces in a specified 


direction along the path is equal to the potential increase from one terminal 
to the other in the specified direction. 


If the path over which the electromotive forces are to be 
summed up terminates at the starting point, that is, if it forms a 
closed path, or a circuit, the potential increase from the beginning 
terminal to the end terminal is, of course, zero. For such a 
closed path, the following relation is always satisfied. 


149b. LAW OF ELECTROMOTIVE FORCES FOR CIRCUITS (Derinti- 
TION AND DErpuctTion).—At every instant of time, the sum of the algebraic 
values of the electromotive forces in a specified direction around any closed 
circuit is zero. 


é€: + é2 + e3 = 0. (207a) 
Le (around a closed circuit) = 0. (207) 


This relation or law is commonly known as Kirchhoff’s Law 
of Electromotive Forces. 


150. Expressions for Work-and Power.—From the manner in 
which electromotive force has been defined, it follows that if the 
equivalent of g coulombs of electricity pass through a region in 
the direction AB and if the value of a specified e.m.f. (or set of 
e.m.fs.) in this direction is e volts, the work done by the specified 
force is equal to the product of the electromotive force times the 
quantity of electricity. 


w (joules) = eq (volts, coulombs). (204a) 
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Suppose that the quantity q passes through in a very short 
interval of time ¢. The equality is not destroyed by dividing 
both members of this equation by t. Therefore, 

w (joules) q coulombs 

t (seconds) ey, MOMS seconds — 
But the left member of this equation is the time rate at which 
work is done by the forces, or it is the power P; and, in the right 
member, q/t is the instantaneous value of the current 7 in the 
direction AB in the region. Therefore, 
P(watts) = ec (volts, amperes). (208) 

If the value of the algebraic product in the right members of 
Eqs. (207) and (208) is positive, it signifies that electricity is 
moving in the direction in which the force in question tends to 
move it. This is the case when the force in question represents 
the transformation of the non-electrical forms of energy (chemi- 
cal, thermal, or mechanical) into an electrical form, or when it 
represents a decrease in the electropotential or electrokinetic 
energy associated (stored) with the region, or, finally, when the 
region in question is regarded as the “portal’’ through which 
energy is being transferred from another system to the circuit of 
which it is a part. 

On the other hand, a negative value for the right-hand member 
signifies the transformation of energy from an electrical form into 
the chemical, thermal, or mechanical form, or an increase in the 
electropotential or electrokinetic energy associated with the 
region, or the transfer of energy from the circuit of which 
the region is a part to another circuit. 


Tron), 


oe 
Direction of 
Therrroelectric Current 


Fic. 107.—Thermoelectric circuit. 


151. Electromotive Force of a Thermocouple. The Seebeck 
E.M.F.—A thermocouple is a circuit composed of wires or strips 
of two different metals or alloys, the two junctions between the 
metals being maintained at different temperatures (see Fig. 107). 
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The junctions between the metals may be made by twisting, 
clamping, welding, or brazing. By cutting one of the wires and 
connecting a sensitive galvanometer in such a circuit, Seebeck 
discovered in 1821 that a current is maintained in the circuit 
as long as the junctions are maintained at different temperatures. 
The conclusion is that such a device is a heat engine, or a thermo- 
electric generator, in which thermal processes result directly in 
driving forces on the electrons. The resultant electromotive 
force of all the driving actions occurring in the thermocouple may 
be measured by cutting either of the conductors at some con- 
venient point and connecting 
them to the terminals of a sen- 
sitive quadrant electrometer. 
In practice, the e.m.f. of a couple 
is rarely measured with a quad- 
rant electrometer, but generally 
by connecting the couple as in 
Fic. 108.— Measurement of the e.m.f. Fig. 108 in series with a sensitive 
of a thermocouple. © 

galvanometer and an opposing 
e.m.f., the value of which is varied until the absence of 
galvanometer deflection shows that the two e.m.fs. just balance. 
The value of this balancing e.m.f. is then computed from the 
known resistances in the balancing circuit and from a reading of 
the current in that circuit. 


[ron 


151a. THERMAL OR SEEBECK E.M.F.—The thermoelectric e.m.f. 
of a circuit containing no source of e.m.f. save thermal effects is equal and 
opposite to the e.m.f. which must be inserted in the circuit to reduce the 
current to zero. 


We will present, first, the experimentally derived laws concern- 
ing the magnitude of the Seebeck electromotive force, and, 
second, the Peltier and Thomson effects. These effects are the 
thermal aspects of the processes of which the Seebeck effect is 
the electrical aspect. 


151b. Law of Volta.—In a compound circuit, made up of any 
number of wires of different metals connected in series, all points 
of which are at the same temperature, there is no current, and 
therefore the resultant e.m.f. is zero. 
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151c. Law of Magnus.—In a homogeneous metallic circuit, no 
matter how the temperature may vary from point to point, there 
1S no current, and therefore the resultant e.m.f. is zero. 


151d. Law.—The magnitude of the thermal e.m.f. of a couple, 

a. depends upon the metals constituting the couple, 

b. for a given pair of metals, depends only upon the tempera- 
tures of the two junctions, 

c. is independent of the distribution of temperature along the 
wires between the junctions,” 

d. is independent of the length and section of the wires, 

é. is independent of the manner of making the junctions 
whether by twisting, welding, soldering, or brazing, provided 
only that no electrolytic action occurs at the junction. 


The relation between the e.m.f. of a thermocouple of given 
metals and the temperatures of the junctions can be best obtained 
by maintaining one junction at any convenient fixed temperature, 
which we will call the reference temperature, say, at the melting 
point of ice, and then measuring the electromotive force corre- 
sponding to different temperatures of the other junction. The 
relation between the e.m.f. of a copper-iron circuit and the tem- 
perature of the variable junction is plotted in Fig. 109. In 
plotting the curve we have taken copper as the reference metal, 
and have plotted the electromotive forces with positive values 
when their direction around the circuit is along the reference 
metal from the junction at the reference temperature to the 
junction at the variable temperature. The curve has been 
labeled “‘iron.’”’ A curve plotted in like manner for a copper- 
platinum couple would be labeled “platinum.”’ 

An examination of Fig. 109 shows that as the temperature of 
the variable junction is raised from zero to 284°C. the e.m-f. 
increases from zero to a maximum of 2.2 millivolts. As the 
temperature is increased from 284 to 550°C., the e.m.f. decreases 
in value and becomes zero at 550°. Over this entire range, the 
direction of the electromotive force around the circuit is from 
iron to copper across the reference junction. If the temperature 


8 This is not true if the temperatures along the wire are such as to cause a 
change of allotrophic form or in the state of the metal. 
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of the variable junction is higher than 550°, the direction of the 
electromotive force reverses. This temperature at which the 
direction of the e.m.f. reverses is called the temperature of inver- 
sion with reference to the temperature of the reference junction 7’,. 


rm 
Nn 


BS 
c) 


So 
oO 


Thermal e.m.f.in millivolts 
Ss 


io 
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Temperature of Variable Junction, Degrees C. 


Fic. 109.—Thermal e.m.f.-temperature characteristic of an iron-copper couple. 
(Positive values indicate that the direction of the e.m.f. around the circuit is along the 


per oes junction at the reference temperature to the junction at the variable 
15le. Law of Successive Temperatures.—The e.mf. of a 
given couple between the temperatures 7’) and 7’; is the algebraic 
sum of the e.m.f. of the couple between the temperatures 7) and 
any other temperature 7’; and of its e.m.f. between the tempera- 

tures 7; and To. ; 
Eo = Kor + Eye. (209) 


The useful application of this law is that from the curve plotted 
for a given couple for a single reference temperature, the electro- 
motive forces of the couple can be read off for any two tempera- 
tures whatsoever. Thus, from Fig. 109, the following e.m.fs are 
obtained for copper-iron couples. 


Eo,200 = Ko,100 + E 100,200. 
2.0 = 1.25 + E100,200. 
Ej00,;200 = +0.75. 
Eo,500 = Eo,200 + 200,500: 
0.7 2.0 + Eeo0,500- 


Eo00,500 = —1.3. 


The positive sign in the result indicates that the direction of the 
e.m.f. around the circuit is along the reference metal from the 
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junction nearest to the reference temperature to the junction 
farthest removed from the reference temperature. 


151f. Law of Intermediate Metals.—A thermoelectric circuit 
may be cut at any point and a wire of any other metal inserted 
without altering the e.m.f. of the circuit, provided the two junc- 
tions of the inserted metal are kept at the same temperature. 

This law has the following important applications: 

a. It is this fact which makes the e.m.f. of a couple between 
two metals independent of the solder used, or of the alloy formed, 
in soldering, brazing, or fusing the wires together at the junctions, 
provided each junction is small enough so that the unalloyed 
sections of the wires entering it are at the same temperature. 

b. The law is applied in using copper wires to connect a plati- 
num-platinumiridium thermocouple to a copper-wire galva- 
nometer. The junctions of the copper lead wires with the 
platinum are kept at the same temperature by placing them side 
by side in a suitable bath. 

c. By the following argument, the law enables us to predict 
the thermal e.m.f. of a thermocouple between the metals A 
and B which have never been tested together, provided we have 
the e.m.f.-temperature curves of each of these metals against 
some third metal S. This third metal will be called the standard 
of reference. 

Argument.—The e.m.f. of the couple AB shown at a in Fig. 
110 is not altered by inserting a length of S into it at the hot 


gunction —7'y,) as at 0. ‘a pap , 
Neither is it altered by ; 5 
cooling a portion of S to , Eas oN ala 


the temperature of the cold 
junction, as at c. But 
clearly in the last case the 
thermocouples »A,So and 
oS1By are in series. Therefore, using these symbols also to repre- 
sent the values of the thermoelectric e.m.fs., we may write 
0A1Bo = oAiSo + oSiBo. (210) 
The important application of this is that it is not necessary 
to tabulate or plot the e.m.f.-temperature characteristics of all 
possible combinations of metals, since the e.m.f. of any couple 


(a) (b) (c) 
Fria. 110.—Equivalent thermoelectric circuits, 
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can be obtained by taking the algebraic sum of the e.m.fs. given 
by its component metals with a single standard metal. Some 
authorities have used copper and others have used lead as the 
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Fig. 111.—Thermal e.m.f.-temperature characteristics against lead. 


(The direction of the e.m.f. around a circuit of any two metals is from the junction at the 
reference temperature to the junction at the variable ‘temperature along that metal for 
which the voltage is algebraically the lower of the two readings.) 


standard. Figure 111 contains the e.m.f.-temperature charac- 
teristics of a number of metals and alloys with lead as the stand- 


77 
10 


2 
A B 
1 : h P 
(a) (b) 


Fic. 112.— Equivalent thermoelectric circuits. 


ard metal and O0°C. as the reference temperature. From this 
figure it is seen that the e.m.f. of an oirongo9 copper couple is 
—2.4+ 0.4 = —2.0 millivolts. 
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d. This law also enables us to write the expression for the 
thermal e.m.f. of a series circuit composed of any number of 
metals with their junctions at any temperatures. Thus, Fig. 
112a represents a circuit of three metals A, B, and C with their 
junctions at the temperatures 71, 72, and 7. 

Imagine the standard metal S to be inserted at each junction 
and to be extended to a bath at the reference temperature 7'o, 
as illustrated at b; also imagine intermediate points on each of 
the metals A, B, and C to be carried to this temperature. The 
thermal e.m.f. of the two circuits shown in Fig. 112 will be equal. 
Therefore, we may write 


1A2B3C, a 1A 9 et 0A So aa oS2Bo se oBsSo aie oS3Co se oC Wo. 
(211) 


161g. THERMOELECTRIC POWER OF A METAL (Derinirion).— 
If a circuit is formed of two metals P and S with the junctions at the tem- 
peratures 7 and 7’ + dT, and dE is the value of the thermoelectric e.m.f. 
of the circuit (in the direction PS at the cold junction), then this e.m.f. 
divided by the temperature difference (the e.m.f. per degree of temperature 
difference) is called the THERMOELECTRIC POWER ¢g of P with respect 
to S at the temperature 7’. 


y (volts per degree of temp. diff.) = (defining g). (212) 


The metal P is said to be thermoelectrically positive with 
respect to the metal S when the direction of the thermoelectric 
current is from P to S across the cold junction. 

The thermoelectric power of P with respect to S is not a con- 
stant, but for a great many pairs of metals its value is found to 
be a straight-line function of 7, which may be written in the form 

dE 

- =) =At+Br (213) 

in which 7’ is the mean temperature of the couple expressed in 
degrees Centigrade. 

The temperature at which the thermoelectric power is zero is 
called the neutral temperature of P with respect to S. For those 
cases in which the thermoelectric power is expressed by an equa- 
tion of the form of Eq. (213), the expression for the neutral 
temperature 7’, is 


qT, = —> (214) 
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Having defined thermoelectric power in the above manner, it 
follows from the law of intermediate temperature that the value of 
the thermoelectric e.m.f. of the couple PS with the junctions at 
the temperatures 7; and 7, will be given by the expression 


T2 
jam Bee Wis (215) 


T1 


B 
E= A(P, — 1,) +5 (12 — TY) 


=(7,- 7) [4 + B(2 +S) |. (216) 

The following table contains the values of A, B, and —A/B 
for a number of metals with respect to lead as the standard of 
reference. From the law of intermediate metals, the thermo- 
electric power of any metal with reference to any other metal in 
this table is the difference between their powers with respect to 
lead. Thus, : 


if Ors = A, at Bat 
and gus = Ao + BT 
then ope uA de ASE eB Ne Oda 


151h. Thermoelectric Powers of Metals with Respect to Lead. 


dH 
ar A+ BT. 
A in microvolts | B in microvolts 
Metal per degree per degree per 
Centigrade degree 
Seleniunie ia. eee ne eee a eee +800 
SReLUTTUIn: SCs pe ee ye eee ee +500 
AT LUMON Vito sos Rese es +6 to 42 
Tropes eerie a ee eee +17.1 —0.048 
Blatmunae 9 Ove ticid ina Oe ne +5.9 —0.01383 
Copper ne Se Lee ee +1.34 +0.0094 
Siliverty A rene ety een res enc A ener +2.12 +0.00147 
Pitino eee: Cent fea —3 —0.02 
Merciirys% is apacteeey sean ene —4.2 
COD alt ected epee ne heer alah, ieee ea ee 
INTCKE A cht o Rea etas te teal Se EE —21.8 —0.0051 
Constantanere con nein ce eee —37 
IBisTiat hiss. net rote eee a ea ee —45 to —97 
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152. The Peltier Effect.—As stated in Chap. VI under the 
heading, Peltier Effect, the flow of a continuous current across 
the junction between two different metals heats the junction 
if the current is in one direction and cools it if the direction of the 
current is reversed. In the first case heat energy is evolved and 
in the second case it is absorbed. This reversible effect is in 
addition to and quite distinct from the ordinary irreversible 
heating effect associated with the electrical resistance of the 
metals and with the so-called contact resistance due to imperfect 
contact at the function. The following law is derived from 
experiment. 


152a. (Law).—The rate of reversible liberation or absorption of heat 
at the junction of two different metals caused by a given current depends 
upon the metals, and upon the temperature of the junction, and is inde- 
pendent of the cross-section of the junction. For given metals at a given 
temperature, the rate is directly proportional to the current. 


Since the rate of energy transformation occurring at the junc- 
tion is directly proportional to the current, we may think of a 
Peltier e.m.f. at the junction, defining it in the following manner. 


152b. PELTIER E.M.F. (Derinirion).—When an electric current is 
flowing in a specified direction across the junction between two dissimilar 
metals, the heat energy in joules (reversibly) ABSORBED at the junction per 
coulomb of electricity crossing the junction will be taken as the value of the 
Peltier e.m.f. in the specified direction at the junction. 


The value of the Peltier e.m.f. between many metals is of the 
same order as the Seebeck e.m.f. in a thermocouple composed of 
the same metals, and is of the order of 1 per cent or less of the 
value of the contact e.m.f. between the two metals, which is to be 
discussed in Sec. 156. For closed metallic circuits at a constant 
temperature throughout, the Peltier e.m.fs. balance out; but with 
differences of temperature between the junctions this is not the 
case—the algebraic sum of the Peltier e.m.fs. is not zero. 

When both junctions are on the same side of the neutral tem- 
perature the absorption and the liberation of heat at the junctions 
are such as to account qualitatively for the Seebeck e.m.f. of the 
couple. Thus, if a current be set up in a copper-iron circuit by 
means of a battery it is found to lead to an evolution of heat at 
the junction in which the current is from iron to copper and an 
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absorption at the junction in which the flow is from copper to iron, 
as illustrated in Fig. 114. Now the direction of the Seebeck 
current in a copper-iron couple (near room temperature) is from 
iron to copper across the cold junction, as illustrated in Fig. 107. 
Thus the Seebeck current must be accompanied by an absorption 

of heat at the source of. 


peed Cp Hate heat and a liberation at 
eon the refrigerator, as in the 

Heating ik ‘Coolng ordinary heat engine. 
Copper If the temperatures of 


the two junctions of the 
copper-iron couple be on 
opposite sides of the neutral temperature (284°C.), however, the 
Peltier effects of the Seebeck current are as listed in the follow- 
ing table. 


Tra. 114.—FPeltier heating and cooling. 


152e. Peltier Effects of the Seebeck Current. 


Temperature of the junctions | Effects of the Seebeck current 


cae At the cold | At the hot 
Cold Hot ; : : : 
junction Junction 
1 Both below 7, Heating Cooling 
2 Both above T’, Heating Cooling 
: Below 7, | Above T, 
3 Ly cece Late ly ee mel, Heating Heating 
T, —T <T.-—T, Cooling Cooling 


It is thus evident that the Seebeck electromotive force in a 
circuit cannot be accounted for entirely in terms of the Peltier 
heating and cooling at the junctions, but that other thermal 
effects reversible with the current must take place in the circuit. 
The other effect is the Thomson or Kelvin effect. 


153. The Thomson Effect.—After determining from his ther- 
modynamic studies that the Peltier effect is inadequate to account 
completely for the Seebeck e.m.f., William Thomson (afterwards 
Lord Kelvin) sought another reversible thermal effect of the 
current, 
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In 1845, he demonstrated such an effect with the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 115. An iron bar was passed through two vessels 
of boiling water, A and B, and a vessel of cold water M between 
Aand B. The temperatures of the iron bar at a and 6 were taken 
with the current from the battery C flowing first in the direction 
AB and then in the direction BA. The temperature at b was 
found to be higher than at a, with the current in the direction AB 
than with the current in the direction BA ; while the temperature 
at 6 was less when the direction of the current was from B to A. 
This reversible thermal effect occurring in a homogeneous con- 


\\ a A &° 
il Heat Absorbed Heat Liberated fi 
| | 


—> Direction <—— 
- of Thomson e.r1.t. intron 


Fic. 115.—Thomson effect. 


ductor in which there is a temperature gradient is called the 
“Thomson effect.’”? An experimental study yields the following 
law. 


153a. (Law).—The rate of reversible liberation or absorption of heat ina 
conductor which is caused by a given current depends upon the metal and 
its physical condition and upon the temperatures of its ends, and is inde- 
pendent of the temperature distribution and the dimensions of the conduc- 
tor. Fora given conductor with given end temperatures, the rate is directly 
proportional to the current. 


The Thomson effect proves the existence in the conductor of a 
set of impact or thermal forces fixed in direction with respect to 
the temperature gradient. In accord with our general custom, 
we may define the work done per unit charge by these forces as an 
e.m.f., and we may call this e.m.f. the Thomson e.mf. 


153b. THOMSON E.M.F. (Drrinirion).—When an electric current 
is flowing in a specified direction along a homogeneous conductor whose 
ends are at different temperatures, the heat energy in joules (reversibly) 
ABSORBED in the conductor per coulomb of electricity passing through it, 
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will be taken as the value of the Thomson e.m.f. in the specified direction 
in the conductor. 


For copper conductors and most metals the Thomson e.m.f. 
is positive in the direction from cold regions to hot, that is, the 
impact force acting on electrons is directed from hot regions to 
cold. But in iron, nickel, bismuth, and a few other metals the 
e.m.f. is directed from hot to cold, and therefore the force on 
electrons is directed from the cold regions to the hot (see Fig. 115). 

No satisfactory qualitative explanation of this Thomson effect 
is yet available. On account of the greater violence of agitation 
of the atoms in the region of higher temperature, one might 
expect electrons to be forced from the hot to the cold region; that 
is, one might expect an impact force on electrons to be directed 
from the hot to the cold region. The actual impact force in 
copper and in most of the metals is in this direction, but in iron 
and a few others the force is actually directed from cold to hot 
regions. It seems evident that some other effect must also be 
present in these metals, and this other effect may be a decrease in 
density of free electrons as the temperature increases. If this 
occurs it would produce a force on electrons directed from cold 
to hot regions. It may well be that both effects are present in 
all metals, that in some metals one effect predominates and in 
others the other effect predominates. But at present this 
qualitative explanation must be regarded as incomplete. 


154. Applications of Thermocouples.—Thermopiles have been constructed 
for converting heat energy directly into the electrical form. The thermopile 
consists of many couples in series. It is made up of alternate bars of the two 
metals assembled in zigzag fashion (frequently in the form of a pile) in such 
a manner that the odd-numbered junctions can be heated and the even- 
numbered cooled (see Fig. 116). The Chalmond thermopile, an early device 
of this kind, consisted of 120 couples made up of a zinc-antimony alloy and 
a zinc-copper-nickel alloy. It generated an e.m.f. of 8 volts and had an 
internal resistance of 3.2 ohms. Its maximum power output was thus 5 
watts at a current of 1.25 amperes. The heating effect of the gas used in 
obtaining this output is reputed to have been 1000 watts, or the output of 
5 watts was obtained at an efficiency of conversion of only 0.5 per cent. 

Since the conduction of heat from the hot junction to the cold is the 
principal source of waste, and since poor conductors of heat are also poor 
conductors of electricity (see Sec. 185), it may be that low efficiency of 
conyersion is inherent in the thermopile. Because of its low efficiency, the 
thermopile finds substantially no application as a source of electric power. 
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The important engineering applications of the thermocouple are in the 
measurement of temperatures, of the rates of thermal radiation of distant 
bodies, and of feeble high-frequency currents. 

The thermoelectric thermometer (or pyrometer) is particularly convenient 
for measuring very high or very low temperatures and for measuring tem- 
peratures in places which are inaccessible to ordinary thermometers, as within 
the windings of machines. This thermometer consists of a single thermo- 
couple of suitable metals, with a bath for keeping one junction at a known 
temperature (generally at the melting point of ice) and suitable instruments 
for measuring the e.m.f. of the couple. The e.m.f. may be measured directly 
with a voltmeter, or preferably by a potentiometer arrangement in which 
the e.m.f. of the couple is balanced against a known e.m.f., as in Fig. 108. 
For the measurement of temperatures up to 350°C., the thermocouple is 
generally of copper and iron, or of copper and the alloy constantan, in the 
form of wires a millimeter or less in diameter. For furnace temperatures up 
to 1100°C., nickel-chromium alloys are used, and for temperatures up to 
1600°, platinum and an alloy of platinum with 10 per cent of rhodium is used 


For the measurement of the rate of thermal radiation falling upon a surface, 
or for the measurement of the rate of radiation from a distant body, a thermo- 
pile constructed of very fine wires of bismuth and tellurium may be used, 
the odd-numbered junctions being exposed and the even-numbered junctions 
screened from the radiation. The terminals of the pile are connected to a 
sensitive galvanometer. 


Quartz Fiber 


Mirror 


Bi 


Heater 


Fia. 116.—Thermopile. Fria. 117.— Boys’ radio-micrometer. 


An extremely sensitive thermoelectric arrangement for measuring the rate 
of incident radiation is Boys’ radio-micrometer, illustrated in Fig. 117. 
It consists of a rectangular loop of silver wire suspended by a quartz fiber 
between the poles of a permanent magnet. The loop ends in two small 
strips of antimony and bismuth which are in contact at their bottom edges. 
When this edge is heated by radiation directed upon it, a thermoelectric 
current flows in the suspended loop, and the resulting deflection of the loop 
is read, as in the d’Arsonval galyanometer, by the deflection of the beam of 
light reflected from the mirror. 
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Duddell has converted the radio-micrometer into a thermogalvanometer 
for the measurement of feeble high-frequency currents. The current to be 
measured is passed through a small resistance coil (heating element) which is 
mounted directly beneath the antimony-bismuth junction of the suspended 
coil. The deflection of the coil under the heat caused by the current in the 
heating element is a measure of the value of the current. Instruments of 
this type have been constructed to give a deflection of 1 millimeter on a scale 
1 meter distant with a current of 2 X 107’ amperes. 

A less sensitive form of instrument for the measurement of small high- 
frequency currents is the thermomilliammeter illustrated in Fig. 118. The 
junction of a fine-wire bismuth-tellurium thermocouple is soldered to a fine 
constantan wire AB and the whole arrangement is mounted in a highly 
exhausted bulb. The current to be measured is 
passed through the heating wire AB, thus heat- 
ing the junction C’ of the thermocouple and set- 
ting up a thermoelectric current in the sensitive 
microammeter M. The combination may be 
readily calibrated by passing known continuous 
currents through the wire AB and noting the 
deflection of the meter. Such a combination 
will give a deflection of 1 millimeter with a cur- 
rent of 1 milliampere. 


Fig. 118— Thermo-mil- 

lhammeter. 

155. Conflicting Theories of Voltaic Action.—We now propose 
to consider the electromotive forces expressing the energy trans- 
formations which occur in electrochemical (voltaic and storage) 
cells. This requires an account of the electromotive force of 
chemical action and also of the contact electromotive force which 
is involved in the electrification of two bodies by contact. 

For a century following Volta’s description of the voltaic pile 
and battery, the part played in the action of these devices by the 
two phenomena of contact electrification and chemical action 
was a controversial question.*? Volta, by experiments of the 
kind described in Sec. 20, had previously demonstrated that two 


3 For an excellent account and bibliography of the controversy, see the 
report by Oliver Lodge entitled On the Seat of the Electromotive Forces in the 
Voltaic Cell, Reports of the B.A.A.S., 1884, p. 464; reprinted in the Phil. 
Mag., 1885, Vol. XIX, pp. 152, 254, 340; Vol. XX, p. 372. Also Lopar: 
On the Controversy Concerning Volta’s Contact Force, Phil. Mag., 1900, Vol. 
XLIX, p. 351. See also Lanemurr, Irvine: The Relation between Contact 
Potentials and Electrochemical Action, Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., 1916, 
Vol. XXIX, p. 166. 

See Contact Electricity of Metals, Kelvin’s Math. and Physical Papers, 
Vol. V; also Phil. Mag., July, 1898. 
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plates of different metal when placed in contact acquire opposite 
charges. Volta seemed inclined to regard the “mutual contact 
of two different substances as the immediate cause which puts 
the electric fluid in motion.”’. He demonstrated that, in a closed 
circuit composed entirely of solid conductors (which he called 
conductors of the first class) at the same temperature, no current 
is set up by the contacts, and he considered that the contact 
electromotive forces balanced out around such a circuit. He 
considered that when liquids (his conductors of the second class) 
joined the two metallic conductors, as in the voltaic pile, they 
allowed the driving force at the metallic junction to become 
effective. This is the contact theory of the electromotive force 
of the cell. 

It was early observed that the delivery of current by the voltaic 
cell was always accompanied by a chemical action at the surface 
of the immersed plates, and Fabroni in 1799 and Ritter in 1800 
drew the conclusion that the chemical action should be looked 
upon as the primary cause of the current. This is the chemical 
theory of the electromotive force of the cell. 

In their early stages these theories were both qualitative, since 
they were advanced some 45 years before the principle of the 
conservation of energy was clearly formulated. The early 
exponents of the contact theory maintained that the chemical 
changes which occur in the voltaic cell when current flows are 
incidental phenomena of secondary importance in accounting 
for the action of the cell. On the other hand, the exponents of 
the chemical theory began after some years to question the 
validity of the notion of contact forces, attributing the electrifica- 
tions demonstrated by the Volta experiments (of Sec. 20) to 
oxidations or “‘tendencies”’ to oxidation either at the junction 
of the metals or at the surfaces of the metals. 

Two things contributed to discredit the notion of contact electromotive 


forces between metals: 

1. After the acceptance of the principle of the conservation of energy, it 
was shown that the electrical energy delivered by the cell is derived from the 
chemical energy of the reactions at the electrodes. 

2. Peltier, in 1834, found that, when current passes through the junction 
between two metals, heat is liberated or absorbed, depending upon the 
direction in which the current flows. In studying the Peltier effect in 1866, 
Le Roux advanced the following theorem: “If, in a circuit, an absorption 
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or evolution of heat occurs which is proportional to the current and changes 
sign with the direction of the current, then these effects correspond to and 
are proportional to electromotive forces of the same or opposite sign, located 
at the places at which the absorption or evolution of heat takes place.” 
Le Roux calculated the electromotive force at the junction by dividing the 
rate (in watts) at which heat energy is absorbed or liberated by the current 
causing the effect He obtained values of the order of a few thousandths 
of a volt—1 or 2 per cent of the values claimed as the contact electromotive 
foree—and this he took to be the true contact electromotive force between 
metals. Edlund in 1870 and Maxwell in 1873 independently drew the 
same conclusion. On the other hand, both Helmholtz and Kelvin from 
thermodynamic considerations maintained that the electromotive force E> 
so obtained is not the contact electromotive force #,, but is related to it by 
the equation 


Kom Toe (219) 


in which 7 represents the temperature of the metals. 


From the study made, during the past 20 years, of the emission 
of electrons from hot metals into space evacuated to the highest 
degree attainable, very convincing evidence has been obtained 
that the contact effect—the passage of electricity from one metal 
to a second when they are placed in metallic contact—is not to 
be attributed to chemical action in the customary meaning 
of the term. ‘The evidence does not, however, sustain the con- 
tention of the contact adherents that the electromotive force of 
the voltaic cell is to be accounted for in terms of the contact 

effect. Thesource of the 
electrical energy obtain- 
ed from the voltaic cell 

is the chemical energy 
which disappears in the 
reactions occurring at 
the electrodes, and the 
electromotive force of 
the cell is to be traced to 
these reactions. 

The following sections contain a somewhat qualitative discus- 
sion of contact and chemical electromotive forces. 

156. Contact Electromotive Force between Metals.—Volta’s 
experiments with plates of zinc and copper, as outlined in Sec. 
20, demonstrate that if these plates are mounted on insulating 


Fig. 119.—Volta’s contact electrification. 
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stems in air (or in evacuated space), as illustrated in Fig. 119, 
and are connected (either momentarily or permanently) by a 
metallic wire W of any material, they become equally and 
oppositely charged, the zinc positively and the copper negatively. 
During the contact, forces act which cause a transfer of electrons 
from zine to copper through the bridging wire. The electro- 
motive force of these forces is called the contact e.m.f., and may 
be defined as follows: 


156a. CONTACT E.M.F. (Drrinirion).—When a charge moves across 
a surface of separation between two metallic conductors, the net work done 
by the surface forces of the two metals per unit charge is called the CON- 
TACT E.M.F. in the direction of the equivalent motion of positive charge. 


Upon forming a complete circuit by bridging from the zinc 
to copper with another wire (W, of Fig. 119) of any material, 
Volta found no evidence of any steady current in the circuit. 
This finding is generally stated in the following form. 


156b. Volta’s Law of Successive Contacts.—In a series circuit 
made up of any number of wires of different metals in metallic 
contact (that is, without electrolytic contacts), all points of 
which are at the same tempera- RB 
ture, no steady current is set up. 

From this, the conclusion may 
be drawn that the electromotive c= 
forces tending to cause a transfer 
of electrons from zinc to copper 
via any two wires are the same 
in value regardless of the metals A Cus 
used to bridge between the zine Fic. 120.—Circuit for measuring con- 
and copper. tact e.m.f. 

Figure 120 shows an arrangement for measuring the value of 
the electromotive force tending to cause electrons to transfer 
from one metal to another. By means of a sliding contact S, 
a greater or less length of the wire AB may be included in the 
conductor bridging between the plates. Current from the 
battery C is sent through the wire AB in such a direction that 
the e.m.f. of resistance in the length AS is opposite in direction 
to the contact e.m.f. The e.m.f. of resistance required to balance 
the contact e.m.f. is determined by moving the slider along 
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until such a point is reached that the zine and copper plates, 
after being disconnected and tested for charge, are found to be 
uncharged. The balancing e.m.f. is then read by a voltmeter V 
connected between A and S. 

From measurements of the contact e. ae between different 
metals made with the above apparatus or its equivalent, the 
following laws have been determined. 

a. The contact e.m.f. between any two metal plates is affected 
by the nature of the finish of their surfaces and by the condition 
of the finish. For example, the contact e.m.f. from a polished 
zine plate to a polished copper plate is 0.75 volt, but, by burnish- 
ing the surface of the zine plate with a steel tool, the e.m-f. 
may be increased to 1 volt. In all the statements which follow, 
it is presupposed that surface conditions of any given metal 
under test are uniform over the entire surface. 

b. The value of the contact e.m.f. between any two metals 
is independent of the spacing and shape of the samples, and of the 
composition of the metallic wires used in making contact between 
the test samples. 

c. The contact e.m.f. as measured between any two metals 
is found to be equal to the difference between the contact e.m.fs. 
of these metals as measured with any third metal. This fact 
makes it possible to obtain the contact e.m.f. between any two 
metals whatsoever from a brief table containing the measured 
contact e.m.fs. between the metals and some single reference 
metal. Thus, from the table printed below, the contact e.m.f. 
from zinc to tin is 0.75 — 0.45 = + 0.3 volt, and from zine to 
platinum 0.75 — (—0.24) = + 0.99 volt. 


156c. Contact Electromotive Forces between the Metals and Copper.— 
(A positive value denotes that the metal becomes positively charged and the 
copper negatively. Any metal is said to be electropositive to those below 


it in the table.) 
Contract E.M.F. 


METAL In VOLTS 
hire (oneinavehveh oes ancccst oeaocpotoake sas 1 

ATC eae ores on, Cc. Se ny ne 0.75 

1 BY212 0 lee aicgege en rere tinue oS anit) ceBenca 0.54 

dW oUt. ce oN Caen aren eat Penal Ss pS aPem eS oo 0.45 

DOM ihe yore ee. Cera N oe Seo Cae 0.15 
Coppers ies weaker eee ee ee eee Reference metal 


Platintmy seein cole tee eR Re ee eee —0.24 
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The contact e.m.fs. given in the above table are for samples of 
metals of commercial purity having freshly polished surfaces. 
Other samples and other methods of polishing would yield values 
differing somewhat from these. The phenomena which account 
for the Volta contact effect are discussed in the next section. 


157. Electron Affinities of the Metals.—The experimental 
studies* of the emission of electrons from hot metals into space 
evacuated to the highest degree attainable demonstrate that 

a. The emission of electrons against the surface forces pictured 
in Sec. 145g is an intrinsic property of all bodies, and that the 
emission occurs independently of any chemical action. 

b. The measured emission increases with the temperature of 
the body at a rate which is in fair agreement with predictions 
based upon thermodynamic theory and the kinetic theory of 
gases. 

c. The steady emission of electrons from a metal is accom- 
panied by a steady loss of the heat energy of the emitting body. 
This loss is in addition to the loss by radiation which occurs 
when the metal is not emitting electrons. 

The loss (or cooling effect of emission) is accounted for by the 
fact that only the more rapidly moving free electrons approaching 
the surface are able to escape through the surface. The work 
done by the electrons in escaping against the surface force is thus 
derived from the kinetic energy of thermal vibration of the more 
rapidly moving free electrons in the metal. We thus conceive 
of the surface impact or thermionic force as acting on electrons in 
the outward direction, and of the surface attractive force, which 
we may call the force of electron affinity of the metal, as acting 
in the inward direction. 

From the measurements made under b and c the work ¢ done 
against the surface force per coulomb of escaping electrons has 
been determined for a number of pure metals. Since this quan- 
tity (expressed in joules per coulomb) is of the dimensions of 


4This study will be outlined in Sec. 191. The article by Langmuir 
referred to in footnote (3) is an excellent resumé containing references to the 
original studies. 

See also, Ricuarpson, O. W.: The Emission of Electricity from Hot 
Bodies, 1916. 
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electromotive force, it may be called the electromotive force of 
electron affinity of the metal. 


157a. E.M.F. OF ELECTRON AFFINITY (Derinitrion).—The work 
done by the surface attractive forces on a coulomb of electrons as they cross 
the boundary surface of a conductor in a specified direction is called the 
E.M.F. OF ELECTRON AFFINITY ¢ in the opposite direction (the direction 
of equivalent motion of positive charge). 
W (joules) 


ae Q (coulombs) cay 


This e.m.f. is positive in the outward direction for all metals 
and has values which depend upon the composition and condi- 
tion of the surface of the conductor. The absolute value of the 
e.m.f. is very often called the electron affinity of the metal. 

The following table contains the values of the electron affinities of several 
pure metals with clean surfaces, that is, with surfaces free from gases, oxides, 
and other impurities. Such surfaces are obtained only in the very best 
vacua. The table was compiled by Langmuir‘ from measurements made by 


himself and others. These values have been found to be independent of the 
temperature of the metal within the limits of experimental error. 


157b. Electron Affinities of the Metals. 


VourTs VoLts 
sung sbencerm eae cri gt ee A Ode role te ces cama ater ee ONY 
Platine seer Ge eee AeA OO ZAINCR Sey ck oe tee Oe Se ORL 
earnbelluanie 4.2 kt cee Mee oe WELLL OLIULTIY Swe oe tne een A meee AE OE 
IMolyjod emu ese eer eo ee LUT UT eee ea 3.0 
Carbonkuwt:4..teke soo eran Seale sea one siti ac eerste Rh 
STU ASS) aes Rand A ead Pecan RI ages! A ae Le Ditaniuiniecen pe elects eee eee 2.4 
COPPELe na meee cee Sere ATOR Oe Lith Ture ts ce eee en ae ne ee 2.35 
Bismutheecn: eee ee eee 3 (ea Calcite: eee eee 2.24 
UIeiTibars Pascoe dodeatea | dake Sere BS. KSOCTUM Wee Seek Reni ees ee ee 

ROLASSIUIiay eee eee ee ene 


Let us now consider plates of zine and copper to be mounted on insulating 
stems in air with their plane faces parallel but separated by a short distance 
d, asin Fig. 119 (but not connected by W). At room temperature the rate of 
emission of electrons from these plates is so low that no appreciable transfer 
of charge would occur across the space from one metal to another in a week’s 
time. 

Let a metallic connection be made between the two plates by means of the 
copper wire W, and let us suppose that the density of the free electron atmos- 
phere is the same in both metals. Since the electron affinity of the copper is 
4 volts and that of the zine is only 3.4 volts, we would expect that, upon 
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making contact between the copper wire and the zinc, electrons would cross 
the junction at a greater rate from the zinc to the copper than from the copper 
to the zinc. 
The excess negative charge thus acquired by the copper and the electron 
- deficit (or positive charge) of the zine should distribute in such a manner as 
to keep each metal an equipotential region. That is, the charges should be 
found mainly on the closely adjacent surfaces of the plates. The electric 
forces from the double layer of charge at the junction would oppose the flow 
of electrons from the zinc to the copper, and the difference in the rates of 
* transfer should grow less and finally become zero when the work done (upon 
the electrons which cross the junction) by the forces of the double layer is 
just equal and opposite to the net work done by the surface attractive forces. 
The experimental observations and measurements of the Volta contact 
effect confirm these expectations. The copper does become negatively 
charged and the zinc positively. Moreover, the contact e.m.f. between 
any two metals as listed in Table 156c is in rough agreement with the differ- 
ence between the electrons affinities of the two metals as given in Table 
157b.° 
It remains to reconcile the conception of a contact e.m.f. of the order of a 
volt at the junction of two metals with the fact that the Peltier heating or 
cooling which occurs when a steady current from a battery flows across the 
junction corresponds to an electromotive force whichis only a few hundredths 
of a volt. We see, however, that after contact has been made and equilib- 
rium has been attained there are two sets of forces acting upon electrons 
which cross the junction—the contact e.m.f. forces which are the net result 
of the two sets of surface attractive forces, and the oppositely directed forces 
due to the double layer of charge. Upon the assumption that the densities 
of the electron atmospheres in the two metals are equal, the work done by 
these two sets of forces on crossing electrons should be equal and opposite in 
sense, and there should be no Peltier heating at the junction. The small 
Peltier effect which is observed is probably to be traced to the difference in 
the volume densities of the electron atmospheres in the two contacting 
metals. 


While Volta’s law indicates that the contact electromotive forces cannot 
of themselves give rise to steady currents, yet it should be pointed out that 
the phenomena occurring at the junction of two metals may play an essential 
réle in the processes going on in cells which are sources of steady currents. 
For example, suppose that positive and negative ions are continuously 
produced by any agency in the air or other medium separating the copper and 


5It is not at all certain that the e.m.f. from one metal to another with 
which it is in contact is to be accounted for entirely or precisely in terms of an 
electromotive force arrived at from the emission of electrons into evacuated 
space. When zine and copper are in contact, the fields of the contact layers 
of the copper and zinc atoms overlap, and, as suggested by Hall, it is possible 
that the interchange of electrons between the colliding atoms may play a 
large rdle in the transfer of electrons from one metal to another. 
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zine plates in Fig. 119. By virtue of the charges on the zinc and copper 
plates, a field exists in the region between the plates, and the + ions will be 
impelled to move through the medium to the copper plate, and the — ions 
to the zine plate. If the ions can come in contact with and discharge to the 
plates, they will continuously neutralize some of the charge on the plates, 
and this charge will, in turn, be steadily replaced by the forces acting at the 
junction of the copper and the zinc. Thus there will be a steady flow of 
electrons from the zinc to the copper, and, by placing resistances or motors 
in the wire connecting the zinc with the copper, this current can be caused to 
produce heating effects or to do mechanical work. The source of this ° 
energy is not at the junction, but it is the agency which produces the ions 
between the plates. For example, the ions may be produced from the air by 
passing a beam of X-rays or a beam of sunlight through the air between the 
plates, or they may be electrons ejected from the positive plate under the 
action of ultra-violet light. Or the ions may be the ions existing in an elec- 
trolytic solution into which the zine and copper plates of Fig. 119 dip. The 
energy is derived from the beam of X-rays, or from sunlight, or from ultra- 
violet light or from the chemical reaction by which the electrolytic ions 
discharge to the plates. 


158. Simple Voltaic Cell.—If a strip of commercial sheet 
zine is placed in a solution of hydrochloric acid in water, a brisk 
evolution of hydrogen gas and of heat energy occurs at the 
surface of the zine plate as the zine goes into solution. The 
reaction is expressed by the formula 


Zn + 2HCl = ZnCl, + He + 166,000 joules per gram-molecule 
of Zn. (221) 


The voltaic cell described in Sec. 142 is an arrangement for 
carrying out the same chemical reaction in such a manner that 
the chlorination of the zine occurs at the surface of the zinc plate, 
the evolution of the hydrogen occurs in a second region (at the 
surface of the copper plate), and the evolution of the energy 
of the reaction occurs mainly in the metallic circuit joining the 
two plates. 

Let us consider the phenomena in a simple cell consisting of 
strips of zinc and copper dipping into an electrolyte of 1 part (by 
volume) of fuming hydrochloric acid (HCl) to 10 parts of water 
(Fig. 121). When the zine strip (not connected to the copper) is 
immersed in the electrolyte, we may suppose that zine dissolves 
in the bordering layer of electrolyte in the form of positively 
charged zinc ions (Zntt). This leaves the zine strip nega- 
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tively charged, and faced with a film of electrolyte containing 
positively charged zine and hydrogen ions. 

The positively charged hydrogen ions in this border film are 
drawn to the negatively charged zine strip. Upon contact with 
it they take up electrons from the strip and then combine into 
neutral hydrogen molecules. These molecules collect as the 
gaseous film which so rapidly forms even on pure zine when it is 
immersed in the electrolyte. The zinc, if very pure, dissolves 
very slowly, partly because of the protective effect of the bubbles 
of hydrogen gas adhering to its surface, and partly because 
zinc ions can continue to enter the solution only as the previously 
dissolved zinc ions diffuse outward from the zine. The slow 
diffusion of the zinc ions outward must be accompanied by 
the diffusion of hydrogen ions from these regions to the zinc plate 


Direction of Curren# 
see 


Cation (H )—> 

.<— (CL) Anion 2 

Cathode 

Fie. 121.—Zine and copper not in Fia. 122.—Zine and copper in contact. 
contact. 


If, now, the zine strip is connected to the copper by closing the 
circuit at S asin Fig. 122, the contact e.m.f. at the junction of the 
copper and the zinc leads to the transfer of electrons from the zine 
to the copper; the copper becomes negatively and the zinc posi- 
tively charged, as indicated in Fig. 122. These two layers of 
charge give rise to electric intensities in the electrolyte between 
the plates whose direction is from the zine to the copper. Under 
these intensities the positively charged Zn and H ions in the 
electrolyte are impelled toward the copper plate and the nega- 
tively charged Cl ions move toward the zine plate. The H ions 
upon reaching the copper take up electrons from it, combine 
into neutral molecules, and collect in bubbles at the surface of the 
copper plate. The evolution of the hydrogen gas at the copper 
becomes evident almost immediately after the switch at S is 
closed, and continues as long as current flows in the circuit. 
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The current, which is said to flow from copper to zine in the 
external circuit, thus consists of the movement of electrons from 
zinc to copper in the wire and of the drift of the ions in the 
electrolyte in the directions indicated in Fig. 122. The electrons 
which flow to the copper plate through the wire are constantly 
removed to supply the electron deficit of the H ions which are 
drawn to the plate. On the other hand, the electrons which 
leave the zinc by way of the wire are continuously replaced by the 
electrons which are left behind when the zine goes into solution 
as positively charged ions. In this manner the flow is maintained 
until the zinc ions have replaced all the hydrogen ions of the acid. 


159. Local Action.—The rapid action of dilute acid on commercial zinc 
(with copious liberation of hydrogen at the zinc) as contrasted with the slow 
action of the acid on pure zinc is attributed to the fact that the commercial 
zine contains such impurities as small particles of iron and carbon. These 
impurities when imbedded in the surface of the zinc, and thus in contact 
with the zine and the electrolyte, form minature cells having closed metallic 
circuits. Local currents flow in these minature cells whether the external 
circuit of the cell is closed or not. These local currents are accompanied 
by the rapid and useless solution of the zinc. This wasteful chemical action 
is termed local action. 

Local action may be greatly diminished by amalgamating the zine with 
mercury. To amalgamate the zinc, it is cleaned by dipping it into dilute 
acid, and then, while it is still wet with the acid, several drops of mercury 
are poured on the surface. The spread of the mercury over the cleaned 
surface may be hastened by rubbing with a cloth. 


160. Polarization Let the simple cell described above be connected as 
shown in Fig. 123 to supply current to an external circuit containing a 
considerable length of wire W. ‘The current in the circuit and the electro- 
motive force between the terminals of the cell may be read on the ammeter A 
and the voltmeter V. If the switch S is closed and if readings of the current 
and electromotive force are then taken at frequent intervals, the readings 
for a particular cell and circuit plot as shown in Fig. 124. 

When the switch is first closed, the cell delivers a current of 50 milli- 
amperes, but this current decreases in value at first rapidly and then more 
slowly, dropping to 60 per cent of its initial value in 5 minutes. Before 
closing the switch, the terminal electromotive force of the cell is seen to be 
0.86 volt. Immediately after the closing of the switch, and the establish- 
ment of the current, the terminal electromotive force drops to 0.78 volt. 
It continues to drop and decreases to 60 per cent of its initial value in 5 
minutes. Upon opening the switch, the terminal voltage rises as shown. 

The decrease in the net electromotive force from terminal to terminal 
which occurs immediately upon closing the external circuit is due to the 
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internal resistance of the cell. That is to say, when the circuit is open, 
the electromotive force between the terminals is the line-integral through the 
cell of the driving forces. When the circuit is closed and current flows, 
the resistance forces of impeding impacts come into play and the electro- 
motive force is reduced by the line-integral of these forces. The less the 
impeding resistance of the external circuit the greater will be the current 
through the cell; the greater the current through the cell the greater will be 
the impeding forces within the cell, and the less will be the terminal elec- 
tromotive force. 


The gradual decrease in the net electromotive force of the cell which occurs 


as the cell supplies current, and the failure of the electromotive force to rise 
immediately to the initial value when the circuit is opened, are due to the 
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T'1qa. 124.—Drop in terminal voltage due to 
polarization. 


changes which the ionic currents have produced, primarily in the composition 
or concentration of the electrolyte near the electrodes but also in the surface 
condition of the metal electrodes. A cell in which such changes have 
occurred is said to be polarized. The phenomenon of the decrease in the 
electromotive force of the cell accompanied by changes in concentration is 
known as the phenomenon of polarization. In the zinc-HCl-copper cell, 
the concentration of the chlorine ions in the electrolyte around the copper 
plate is reduced, leaving the electrolyte with an excess of positively charged 
H ions; and the concentration of the chlorine ions increases around the zinc 
plate. Since the processes of diffusion tend to annul this difference of 
concentration, they may be thought of as giving rise to forces on the ions in 
a direction opposite to the direction in which the ions move under the 
predominating driving forces. 


The opposing electromotive force arising from changes in the concentration 
of the solution near the electrodes may be demonstrated most simply by 
immersing two electrodes of the same. metal in a single solution (for example, 
copper plates in a solution of CuSOu,, or platinum plates in a solution of 
H.SO,) and then passing a current through this electrolytic cell by connecting 
it in the circuit of a primary cell oradynamo. As the current flows through 
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the copper sulphate cell, the concentration of the copper sulphate solution 
increases around the anode and decreases around the cathode. If, after this 
process has gone on for some time, the copper sulphate cell is disconnected 
from the primary source and is closed through a high resistance as in Fig. 
123, it is found that the cell will deliver a current whose direction through 
the cell is the reverse of the direction of the current which brought about 
the state of polarization. (A cell having identical electrodes immersed in 
two solutions of the same substance but at different concentrations is called 
a concentration cell.) 

The electromotive force which the cell shows after it has been polarized 
and disconnected gradually decreases in value and finally disappears as the 
processes of diffusion annul the differences in concentration around the 
electrodes. If the circuit is closed, as in Fig. 123, the electromotive force 
more rapidly decreases to zero, since the ionic currents more rapidly annul 
the differences in concentration. 


160a. Remedies for Polarization.—The polarization of a cell is the result of 
the exhaustion (in the region adjoining the electrodes) of the substances 
used in the electrolytic reaction more rapidly than they are replaced by the 
processes of diffusion, or of the accumulation of the products of the reaction 
more rapidly than they can be removed. 

The measures taken to lessen polarization may be mechanical, chemical, 
or electrochemical in nature. Thus: 

a. The electrolyte may be stirred or circulated in such a way as to sweep 
away the films adjoining the electrodes. 

b. The cathode may be surrounded by an oxidizing agent which readily 
reduces and oxidizes the hydrogen to water. Compounds used in this 
manner to lessen the polarization are called depolarizers. Examples of 
depolarizers are the crushed manganese dioxide surrounding the carbon 
cathode in the dry cell, the sodium bichromate or chromic acid added to 
the sulphuric acid in the bichromate cell, and the copper oxide cathode used 
in the Edison-Lalande cell. 

c. In the electrochemical method two solutions are used, one about each 
electrode, the solution around the cathode being such that it does not 
liberate polarizing products. The Daniell cell is an example of this method. 


161. Classification of Voltaic Cells——Based upon the manner in which 
they are used, voltaic cells may be classified as follows: 


I. Primary cells: used to supply electrical energy from the chemical 
reaction of substances which are consumed in the process. 

1. Closed-circuit cells: cells suitable for delivering a current steadily 
or continuously, for example, the Daniell and the Edison-Lalande 
cells. 

2. Open-cireuit cells: cells suitable for the intermittent supply of 
energy for short intervals, normally left standing with the external 
circuit open; for example, the dry cell. 
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II. Standard cells: used as standards of electromotive force, constructed 
to careful specifications of chemically purified materials which have been 
found to yield a very definite e.m.f., for example, the Weston cadmium 
cell. 


III. Storage cells: used alternately to store energy in the chemical form and 
to deliver it in the electrical form, by means of a chemical action which 
is reversible with a reversal in the direction of the current through the 
cell, for example, the lead cell and the Edison nickel-iron-alkaline cell. 


161a. The Daniell Cell—Gravity Form.—This two-fluid cell is illustrated 
in Fig. 125. The oxidizable element, or anode, is a massive zinc casting in 
the form of a crowfoot suspended near the top of a glass jar. The cathode, 
of sheet copper, rests on the bottom of the jar and is 
partly surrounded by crystals of copper sulphate. 
The lower half of the jar is filled with a saturated 
solution of copper sulphate, and the upper part of the 
jar is then filled with a solution of zine sulphate by care- 
fully pouring the latter solution upon theformer. The 
latter solution because of its lower density tends to 
float on the former. If the cell is left standing on 
open circuit, however, the copper sulphate slowly 
diffuses into the zine sulphate and upon reaching the 
anode copper is deposited on the zinc plate. This — {jit ic a 
diffusion of the copper sulphate toward the anode is HN | 
annulled by the ionic current if the cell is left on | 
closed circuit; consequently, the cell finds its com- MEST 
mercial application in situations in which a small con- Fre. 125.—Daniel cell 
stant current must be supplied, as in railway —egravity type. 
semaphore systems. 

When current flows, the reaction is 


Zn + CuSO, = ZnSO, + Cu + 210,000 joules. (222) 


At the anode, zine goes into solution as zine sulphate; at the interface 
between the liquids, zinc replaces the copper; at the cathode, copper is 
deposited on the copper plate, the SO, ion migrates toward the anode, and 
the impoverished solution again becomes enriched by the diffusion of the 
copper sulphate from the region of the crystals. 

The cell has an open circuit e.m.f. of 1.09 volts and an internal resistance 
of about 1.2 ohms. 


161b. Edison-Lalande Cell——The Lalande cell in the form developed 
by Edison consists of a depolarizing cathode in the form of a flat plate of 
compressed copper oxide (CuO), which is suspended between two amal- 
gamated zinc plates in a solution of 1 part (by weight) of sodium hydroxide 
to 3 parts of water. The solution is covered with a layer of mineral oil to 
prevent access of the CO: of the atmosphere to the sodium hydroxide. 
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When current flows the reaction is 
Zn + 2NaOH + CuO = NaeZnO2 + H20 + Cu. (223) 


There is little local action and little polarization, since the hydrogen 
traveling to the cathode readily reduces the copper oxide, with the formation 
of metallic copper and water. The cell may, therefore, be used for open- or 
closed-circuit work. The e.m.f. of the cell is 1 to 1.1 volts but when current 
is delivered this drops rapidly to 0.9 volt and then more slowly to 0.7 volt. 
The internal resistance is very low—0.03 to 0.05 ohm. 


161c. Bichromate Cells——The bichromate or chromic acid cells make use 
of chromic acid in solution as the depolarizing agent. The two-fluid form 
known as the Fuller cell is illustrated in Fig. 126. The 
oxidizable anode is an amalgamated zinc casting resting 
on the bottom of a porous earthenware cup. A little 
mercury is placed in the bottom of the cup to keep the 
zine well amalgamated and the cup is filled either with 
a solution of common salt or with dilute sulphuric acid. 
The cup rests in a glass jar which is partly filled with a 
solution made by adding chromic acid (CrO;) (1 part by 
weight) to a solution of sulphuric acid (3 parts) in water 
4 (9 parts). The cathode, a plate of carbon, dips into 
Fic. 126—Fuller. the chromic acid solution. When current flows, the 

cell. reaction is 


3Zn a 2CrO3+ 6H.SO, = Cre2(SO4)s3 +- 3ZnS0O,4 4 6H,0. (224) 


There is little local action. The cell on open circuit has an e.m.f. of 2 
volts, and an internal resistance of the order of 0.5 ohm. 


161d. Leclanche Cell.—In this cell, which takes many forms, the anode is 
amalgamated zinc, generally in the form of a rod which dips into an unsatur- 
ated solution of ammonium chloride (NH,Cl—sal ammoniac) contained 
in a glass jar. The cathode is of carbon in the form of a rod or plate or in 
some cases a hollow cylinder surrounding the zine rod. The depolarizing 
agent is powdered manganese dioxide. In the earlier forms, the carbon 
rod was embedded in a mixture of the powdered dioxide and crushed coke 
in a porous earthenware cylinder. In the later types, the porous cup is 
replaced by a canvas sack or is dispensed with by molding the mixture of 
carbon and dioxide into suitable forms. 

When current flows, the reaction is 


Zn + 2MnO, + 2NH,Cl = Mn,0; + H,O + 2NH; + ZnCl: (225) 


The e.m.f. on open circuit is between 1.5 and 1.6 volts, and the internal 
resistance varies from 0.7 ohm in the zinc rod-porous cup type to 0.10 in 
cells having an anode of sheet zine in the form of a hollow cylinder surround- 
ing the canvas sack. 

There is little local action, so that the cell does not deteriorate rapidly 
when unused. The depolarizing takes place very slowly, so that the cell is 
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quite unsuited to furnish currents of the order of an ampere for an hour, 
but is well suited to supply continuous currents of the order of a few milli- 
amperes, or to furnish current at occasional intervals during the course of a 
year, as in the operation of bells and local telephones. 


161e. The Dry Cell.—The dry cell illustrated in Fig. 127 may be regarded 
as a Leclanche cell in which the free space for the electrolyte has been 
eliminated, and in which the electrolyte is retained in the porous mass of 
granular carbon and manganese dioxide which surrounds the central carbon 
cathode, and in an absorbent layer of blotting paper, paste, or plaster of 
paris which separates the depolarizing and con- 
ducting powder from the zinc anode. The lat- 


ter is in the form of a hollow cylinder and it Sealing 
also serves as the container. Pompound 
The electrolyte, which saturates the pow- 
dered mass and the absorbent lining of the zinc Cardboard 
A 5 : : — Zine 
container, is a solution of ammonium chloride 4 Blotting Paper 
and zine chloride. | eer 
: vit 
When new, the e.m.f. of the cell is between Mian, Dioxide 
° : and 
1.5 and 1.6 volts, and the internal resistance of Rial Agimanins 
the 2.5 in. X 6 in. size is from 0.05 to 0.1 ohm. Carbon Rod 


A cell in good condition should deliver from 15 to 
30 amperes when momentarily closed through an Fria. 127.—Dry cell. 
ammeter having a resistance of 0.01 ohm or less. 

Even when unused the cells deteriorate because of local action which 
finally corrodes through the zine and allows the electrolyte to evaporate. 
The shelf life of a cell is of the order of a year. 


161f. Weston Cadmium Standard Cell.—By a standard cell is meant a 
specially designed voltaic cell, the electromotive force of which is known to 
a high degree of accuracy and which, therefore, may be used to measure 
unknown electromotive forces by comparison methods. Such a cell must 
possess the characteristics of reproducibility and constancy of electromotive 
force. Now the electromotive force of cells is, in general, affected by 
impurities in the elements, surface condition of the electrodes, concentration 
of the electrolyte, temperature, polarization effects, etc. Only afew types of 
cells are suitable as standards. Of these the Cadmium Standard Cell, as 
developed by Weston, is now in general use. 

The construction of a portable form of the Weston cell is shown in Fig. 128. 
The container is an H-shaped glass tube having pJatinum leading in wires 
sealed into the bottom of each leg. The anode is the mercury shown at the 
bottom of one leg. This is covered with a layer of mercurous sulphate paste. 
The cathode is a liquid amalgam of 1 part of cadmium in 7 parts of mercury 
in the bottom of the other leg. These materials are held in position at the 
bottoms of the legs by porcelain tubes with enlarged bases about which is 
a packing of asbestos fiber. The electrolyte, a solution of cadmium sulphate, 
connects the two legs, which are corked at the top and then sealed with wax. 
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The cell is made in two types, the saturated or so-called ‘‘normal cell,” 
and the unsaturated or “secondary”’ cell. In the normal cell, cadmium 
sulphate crystals are left in the tubes so that the solution is saturated at all 
temperatures. This cell has a rather definitely reproducible e.m.f. of 1.01830 
volts at 20°C., the e.m.fs. of different cells differing by only a few parts in 
100,000. It has a fairly large variation of e.m.f. with temperature. Its 
e.m.f. at any ordinary room temperature ¢ is 


E = Ey — 0.0000406(¢ — 20) — 0.00000095(¢ — 20). 


Cadmium 
Sulphate 
Solution 


Fic. 128.—Weston standard cell. 


In the unsaturated cell, the solution is saturated at 4°C. and is unsaturated 
at room temperature. The e.m.f. of these cells averages 1.0186 volts and the 
internal resistance 200 ohms. While the e.m.f. cannot be exactly predeter- 
mined but must be determined by actual measurement for each cell, this type 
has the advantage that its e.m.f. remains very constant with age and is 
substantially unaffected by temperature variations between 4 and 40°C. 

To avoid polarization effects, standard cells are so used that they deliver 
current never in excess of a few microamperes, and then only momentarily. 


163. Storage Cells.—In a primary voltaic cell, the elements 
and the electrolyte are replaced by new materials when the 
oxidizable element has been completely oxidized. By a second- 
ary cell, or storage cell, or electric accumulator, is meant a 
voltaic cell in which the chemical processes are reversible with 
the reversal in the direction of the current through the cell, and 
in which the elements after becoming oxidized or otherwise 
exhausted during the delivery of current (the discharge of the 
cell) are not discarded but are deoxidized and returned to their 
initial condition by the process of charging. The charging 
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process consists in connecting the cell in series with a steam- 
driven electric generator (or its equivalent) which generates a 
higher opposing e.m.f., and thus causes current to flow through 
the cell in the reverse direction for the necessary length of time. 
The terminal or plate of a cell which is at the higher potential 
is called the positive plate. In a given cell, the same plate is 
always the positive plate whether during charge or during 
discharge. During discharge the direction of the current 
through the cell is from the — to the + plate, and the anode 
(surface) is therefore the surface of the — plate. During charge, 
the surface of the + plate is the anode. There are only two 
types of storage cells in commercial use: the lead-acid cell and 
the nickel-iron-alkaline cell in the form developed by Edison. 


164. Lead-acid Storage Cell.—In the lead-acid storage cell 
the oxidizable element, or negative plate (or anode during dis- 


~€—Strap Lug 


~<—Strap 
~<—Hanging Lug 


Positive group Negative group 
Fic. 129.—Plates of lead storage cell. 


charge), is of lead, and the depolarizing cathode is of lead per- 
oxide (PbOz). The electrolyte is a solution of 1 part (by volume) 
of fuming sulphuric acid and 4 parts of distilled water. 

The plates hang vertically in glass or hard rubber or lead-lined 
wooden containers holding the electrolyte. Positive plates 
alternate with negative plates, all positives being burned to one 
lead strap and all negatives to another, as in Fig. 129. The adja- 
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cent positive and negatives are kept from touching by separators 
in the form of glass or hard-rubber rods or sheets of wood or of 
perforated hard rubber. The two outside plates are always 
negatives, since the swelling of the peroxide during the charging 
process has a tendency to buckle the positive plate if it isactive on 
only one side. 

When current flows during discharge, the SO. ion migrates 
to the anode and combines with the lead plate, the reaction being 
Phe SO4 = PbSO.. 

The lead sulphate is not soluble in the electrolyte and adheres to 
the lead plate. 

The H ion migrates to the cathode and there reduces the 
peroxide, with the formation of lead sulphate, which remains in 
place on the plate. The reaction at the cathode may be written 


2H + H2S0, + PbO2 = PbSO,. + 2H20. 
The combined reaction may be written 


Pb + PbO. + 2H.SO, = 2PbSO, + 2H2O + 374,000 joules. 
(226) 
During the charging process this reaction is reversed. It 
follows that during the discharge sulphuric acid is withdrawn 
from the solution and water is formed, while during charge acid is 
returned and water is withdrawn. The density of the solution 
thus decreases during discharge and increases during charge, and 
is a good indication of the extent to which the cell has been dis- 
charged. Thus, in one type of stationary cell, the density of the 
solution of the fully charged cell should be 1.210 at 21°C.; the 
cell should not be discharged below the density 1.17. 


164a. Types of Plates.—The plates consist of (a) the chemically active 
porous material having a large surface exposed to the action of the electro- 
lyte, and (b) the framework which is necessary to support the active material 
and to conduct current to it. The framework is generally a casting of an 
alloy of lead with about 7 per cent of epunGay: Two methods of preparing 
the active material are in use. 

In the Plante or “formed” plates, plates having a large surface area 
exposed to the action of the electrolyte, are made by such methods as 
passing a lead plate under a row of rapidly rotating steel disks which convert 
the plane surface into a succession of deep furrows and projecting lead fins, 
or by pressing spirals of corrugated lead ribbon into circular holes in an 
antimony-lead frame. The outside layers of the extensive lead surfaces 
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thus formed are then converted into lead peroxide by passing current from 
them for long intervals, using them as anodes in a dilute solution of sulphuric 
acid with certain accelerating agents, such as nitric acid. If such plates 
are to be used as negatives, the peroxide is converted into sponge lead by 
connecting them as negatives in a battery and charging it for a long interval. 

In the Faure or “pasted” plates, the interstices in a lead-antimony 
lattice are plastered full with a paste consisting of litharge (PbO) and other 
ingredients mixed with sulphuric acid. The paste sets into a hard mass of 
lead sulphate and is then electrochemically converted into sponge lead and 
lead peroxide respectively by immersing the plates in a solution of magnesium 
or aluminum sulphate and passing current between them. 


In service, Plante (peroxide) positives gradually shed their active material. 
New lead is then automatically converted into active material and eventually 
the frame becomes mechanically weak. Good Plante positives have a life 
of 1800 to 2400 cycles of charge and discharge at the 8-hour rate. The active 
surface of the sponge lead of Plante negatives decreases in service. This 
occurs more rapidly if the cell is allowed to stand for long intervals in a 
discharged condition. New negatives have an excess capacity of 75 to 
100 per cent to allow for this and should have a life of from 2400 to 3000 
cycles. 

Faure positives lose active material by shedding. Thus, positives 6 
millimeters thick have a life of from 600 to 800 complete cycles. The 
pasted negatives also decrease in capacity with life, due to the shrinkage in 
the surface of the sponge lead. 

The pasted plate, for a given discharge rate, costs less, weighs less, and 
takes up less space than does the Plante plate. On the other hand, its life, 
expressed in complete cycles, is less than that of the Plante plate. In 
practice, the negative (lead sponge) plates are generally of the pasted type. 
The positive (peroxide) plates may be of either type. In a stationary 
battery which is to be subject to continued heavy demands for current, the 
heavier, more costly, ahd longer lived Plante plate has the advantage. On 
the other hand, in motor vehicle service, where weight and bulk are objec- 
tionable, and for standby service, in which the battery is called upon to 
furnish current only in emergencies at long intervals, the pasted positive 
has a distinct advantage. 


164b. Capacity of a Storage Cell.—The capacity of a cell may 
be expressed either as the number of watt-hours or the number . 
of ampere-hours which the completely charged cell is capable 
of delivering before its voltage falls below some selected value 
when discharging at some specified constant current and at 21°C. 
For stationary lead batteries the limiting voltage is taken as 1.8 
volts and the “normal rated current”’ of a cell is taken as that 
current which will cause it to discharge to the limiting voltage in 
8 hours. 
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The larger the current drawn from the cell during discharge, 
the lower is the ampere-hour capacity of the cell. This is illus- 
trated in the following table: 


164c. Ampere-hour Capacity of Lead Cells in Per Cent of Capacity at 
8-hour Rate. 


Discharge current, per cent of normal............] 100 | 160 | 266 | 800 
Capacity in per cent, Plante type............... 100 | 88 15 50 
Capacity in percent, Fauretype.....-.:........ 100 93 83 60 


At the high currents, the polarization.e.m.f. for a given ampere- 
hour delivery is far greater than that at the low currents, since 
there is far less time for the processes of diffusion to neutralize 


Fic. 130.—Terminal voltage of storage cells during charge and discharge at 
normal rates. 


the changes in acid concentration oc within the pores 
of the active material. 

Figure 130 contains curves showing the manner in which the 
terminal voltage of a typical stationary lead cell varies with 
hours of charge or discharge at the normal 8-hour rated current. 
The open circuit voltage of the charged cell is about 2.1 volts. 
The drop in voltage in the internal resistance caused by the 
rated 8-hour current is about 3 per cent of the cell voltage. The 
average value of the terminal voltage during discharge is about 
1.95 volts, and during charge about 2.25 volts. The difference 
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between the two values is due only in part to the 7R voltage in 
the cell, which during discharge subtracts from and during charge 
adds to the intrinsic e.m.f. of the cell. The difference is due more 
largely to polarization effects. 

Toward the end of the charge, the terminal voltage rises to 
2.5 or 2.6 volts. At this voltage water is electrolyzed and 
hydrogen and oxygen are given off copiously. The water thus 
lost must be replaced from time to time. 

The ampere-hour efficiency of the charge and discharge cycle 
at the 8-hour rate is about 95 per cent, while the energy efficiency 
is from 75 to 85 per cent. A lead cell standing charged will 
lose only 0.5 per cent of its energy content per day by reason of 
local action. 


By applying Faraday’s law, it may be determined that the delivery of one 
ampere-hour in accordance with the chemical reaction expressed by Hq. 
(226) will require the use of 3.86 grams of lead, 4.46 grams of PbO», and 3.66 
grams of H,SO,, or a total of 12 grams of active material. Taking the aver- 
age discharge voltage as 1.95 volts, this means that 12 grams of active 
material is capable of supplying 1.95 watt-hours, or 1 kilogram is capable of 
supplying 162 watt-hours of electrical energy. Since the cell consists not 
only of active material, but of frames, containers, reserve material, etc., 
the capacity per kilogram of cell will be far less than this. The capacity per 
kilogram of cell (complete with electrolyte) obtained in different types is 
shown in the following table. 


164d. Capacity of Storage Cells in Watts and Watt-hours per Kilogram 
of Cell Weight. 


UDEV) Cte rag se ees ere Lead Lead Lead Edison 
SOL WiGCtxatns ext «tyson Stationary, | Stationary, 
: : Motor 
continued emergency | Motor vehicle : 
vehicle 
demands demands 
EIB Ree ke aretha aca eye Plante + el ‘“‘Tron-clad”’ + | See Sec. 
Pasted — na Pasted — 165 
Watts, 8-hour rate.. 0.83 1.3 3 3.9 
Watt-hours, 8-hour 
MAUS Hate vets ine 6.6 10.4 24 31 
Watts, 1-hour rate. . 3.3 6.4 13 20.4 
Watt-hours, 1-hour 
PALE MAN conor os? 3.3 6.4 13 20.4 
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These energy-storage capacities may be compared with the energy of 
combustion in a kilogram of good coal, namely 8800 watt-hours, of which 
25 per cent is converted into electrical energy in the best central-station 
practice. 


165. The Edison Storage Cell.—In the storage cell commer- 
cially developed by Edison, the oxidizable material of the negative 
plate is finely divided iron, and the depolarizing material of the 
positive plate is nickel hydroxide Ni(OH):. The electrolyte 
is a 21 per cent solution of potassium 
hydroxide (KOH, density 1.20) containing a 
small amount of lithium hydroxide. 

The negative plate i8 a nickel-plated steel 
grid in the openings of which are pressed 
perforated nickel-plated steel boxes which 
contain the finely divided iron mixed with 
some mercury. 

The positive plate is likewise a nickel- 
plated steel grid into which are pressed a 
number of perforated nickel-plated steel 
tubes tamped full of alternate layers of 
nickel hydroxide and flake nickel. (See 

Fic. 131.—Positive Fig. 131.) 
and negative platesof = The commercial cells are made up with 
“dison storage cell. ace : 

from 2 to 12 of these positives interleaved 
with negatives and mounted in closed nickel-plated sheet steel 
boxes. 

When current flows during discharge, the (OH) ion migrates 
to the anode and the iron is oxidized, possibly with the reaction 
Fe + 2(0H) = Fe(OH).. 

The potassium ion travels to the cathode and reduces the nickel 
hydroxide to a lower oxide, possible with the reaction 
2Ni(OH); + 2K = 2Ni(OH). + 2KOH. 

The combined reaction may be written 
2KOH + Fe + 2Ni(OH); = Fe(OH). + 2Ni(OH). + 2KOH. 

(227) 

The reaction does not change the density of the solution as a 
whole, although changes in concentration occur in the pores of 
the active material. 
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Figure 130 shows the manner in which the terminal voltage 
of the typical cell varies during charge and discharge at the 
normal rated current for 5-hour discharge. 

The open-circuit voltage of the charged cell is 1.5 volts, but 
this drops in any hour to 1.3 volts, then drops slowly to 1.15 
volts at the end of 4 hours, and then rapidly to low values. 

During discharge the terminal voltage averages 1.2 volts. 
On charge the terminal voltage rises rapidly from 1.4 to about 
1.65 and then to 1.8 volts at the end of 7 hours, averaging 1.7 
volts during charge. The evolution of oxygen and hydrogen 
becomes rather brisk toward the end of the charge. The water 
thus lost must be replaced from time to time. Unlike the lead 
cell, the Edison cell is not injured if allowed to stand for long 
periods in a discharged condition. 

The ampere-hour efficiency of the cell on the “‘7-hour charge, 
5-hour discharge cycle” is about 82 per cent and the energy 
efficiency about 60 per cent. 


166. Calculation of the E.M.F. of Voltaic Cells.—If the reac- 
tions which take place in a voltaic cell are carried out as ordinary 
chemical reactions outside the cell, a certain amount of energy 
is evolved in the form of heat. If upon carrying out the same 
reactions in the cell, the heat energy were all converted into 
electrical energy, the intrinsic e.m.f. of any cell could be readily cal- 
culated from the known heats of reaction in the following manner: 


Let H represent the intrinsic e.m.f. of the cell in volts. 

K represent the gram-equivalent of the coulomb (see Eq. 
(192). 

H represent the heat (in joules) of all the reactions which 
accompany the oxidation of one gram-atom of the anode. 

V represent the valence of the anode ion. 

Q represent the quantity of electricity passing through the 
cell in the oxidation of one gram-atom of the anode. 


Then = a 
d _H _ KH 
an ae aay) 
E (volts) = Soe joules per gram-atom. (228) 


-105V 
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This relation, known as the Kelvin or as the Helmholtz- 
Thompson relation, gives approximately correct values for a 
number of cells—notably the Daniell cell. 

The argument ignores the possibility of thermoelectric effects. 
By an analysis in which a reversible cell is carried through a 
thermal cycle, Helmholtz and Gibbs have derived the following 
expression for the e.m.f. of such a voltaic cell: 


1.0385H dE 

ne one (229) 
in which 7 is the absolute temperature of the cell, and dH /(dT’) is 
the temperature coefficient of its e.m.f. ; 

This is known as the Gibbs-Helmholtz relation. If the tem- 
perature coefficient of the cell is positive, the e.m.f.is greater than 
computed from the heat of reaction, or the discharge must be 
accompanied by the absorption of heat and the cooling of the cell. 

Applying Eq. 228 to the reaction in the Daniell cell as expressed 


by Eq. (222), 
1.035 ., 210,000 
E = “108 x “9 


The observed voltage of a Damiell cell at O°C. is 1.096 volts and 
its observed temperature coefficient is 0.000034 volt per degree. 


R= 


= 1.086 volts. 


167. Exercises. 


1. Define carefully the following units, and identify each as a unit of 
energy or of power: horsepower, horsepower-hour, watt, watt-second, watt- 
hour and kilowatt-hour. 

Which of these are units of the Practical System of electrical units? 

2. An electromagnetic generator receives energy from the engine at the 
rate of 5 horsepower. Assume that 85 per cent of this energy is converted 
into the electrical form. If the current through the generator is 29 amperes, 
what is the value of the generated e.m.f. in the machine? 

3. Assume that the cost of electric energy for cooking and heating is 2 
cents per kilowatt-hour; the cost of gas having a heating value of 600 B.t.u. 
per cubic foot is $1.15 per 1000 cubic feet; and the cost of anthracite coal 
having a heating value of 13,500 B.t.u. per pound is $15 per ton. 

Calculate the cost of heating water for a bath, 55 liters from 12 to 38°C., 
by each agency, on the assumption that all heat is delivered to the water 
in each case. 

4, The e.m.f. of a Leclanche cell is 1.5 volts, and the cost of zine may be 
taken as 18 cents per pound. What would be the cost of the zinc consumed, 
if such a cell were used to furnish 1 kilowatt-hour of electric energy? 
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5. Heat is generated in a conductor at the rate of 30 joules per second 
when a current of 5 amperes passes through it. What is the e.m-f. of the 
resistance forces along the conductor? 

6. a. If the chemical energy of combustion of coal could be converted 
into the electrical form with no loss, what would be the cost of the coal 
necessary to generate 1 kilowatt-hour? Assume that coal whose heating 
value is 13,500 B.t.u. per pound costs $3.50 per ton. 

b. The efficiency from the coal pile to the switchboard bus bars of the most 
modern turbo-alternator plants is about 25 per cent. What is the cost of 
coal per kilowatt-hour for energy delivered at the switchboard? 

7. At the hydroelectric plant of the sanitary district of Chicago, which 
is located at Lockport on the drainage canal, the average ‘“head”’ (fall 
from head water to tail water) is 34 feet. Above the power house at the 
point of minimum width of canal where the canal is approximately rectan- 
gular in section, the width is 160 feet, and the average depth of water is 
20 feet. At this point the average velocity of flow is 3.1 feet per second. 
If the overall efficiency of the plant is 70 per cent, what is the maximum 
kilowatt output of the plant under the above conditions? 

8. A 2000-kilowatt transformer, having an efficiency at full load of 98.5 
is kept cool by passing water through a cooling coil located in the oil in 
the top of the transformer casing. When the transformer is delivering 
full load, at what rate in liters per minute (also gallons per minute) must 
water be passed through the cooling coil if the temperature of the escaping 
water is not to exceed that of the water supply by more than 10°C. Neg- 
lect the heat radiated from the transformer casing. 


CHAPTER VIII - 
PROPERTIES OF ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS 


168. Classification of Conductors.—The experiments recited 
below and in Chap. VI on the electrical conducting properties 
of materials, and on the mode of conduction of electricity through 
them, lead to the classification of all materials, as regards their 
conducting properties, under the following headings: 


1. Metallic conductors. 

2. Electrolytic conductors. 

3. Pyroelectric conductors. 

4, Non-conductors or insulators. 

5. Gaseous conductors. 

6. Electronic conduction through evacuated space. 

7. Conductors with asymmetrical conducting properties. 


The physical and: chemical phenomena which attend the 
passage of electricity through metallic and electrolytic conductors 
have been described and accounted for in a preliminary way in 
Chap. VI. The present chapter is to present the relations 
between the current and the electromotive force in conductors 
of each of the above types, and is to deal in particular with the 
engineering aspects of the dissipation of energy which goes on in 
conductors when they carry current. 


169. Voltage-current Characteristic of a Conductor.—The 
important electrical characteristics of a conductor may be 
obtained by connecting the conductor C to a souce of intrinsic 
electromotive force B, through an ammeter A, as shown in Fig. 
133. The source of e.m.f. may be a battery or an electromagnetic 
generator. The current flowing through the conductor may be 
made to assume a number of different values by either of the 
following methods: 

a. The intrinsic e.m.f. of the source may be varied; for example, 
by using 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. voltaic cells connected in series. 
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b. Or the intrinsic e.m.f. of the source may be kept constant, 
but a control conductor or resistor D of variable length may be 
connected in series with the conductor C. The control conductor 
is generally suitably mounted in a frame which is provided either 
with a sliding contact or with switches to permit of readily chang- 
ing the length of the control conductor connected between the 
terminals of D. Such a variable resistance is called a rheostat. 

The electromotive force of the actionsin the conductor C foreach 
value of the current through it may be read on an electrostatic 
voltmeter V connected across the terminal or end surfaces of C. 

If the current through the conductor is to have the same value 
at all cross-sections of the conductor, it is necessary that the 
conductor be insulated on all sur- 
faces save the two which serve as 
the terminal or end _ surfaces. 
Again, if the electromotive force 
is to be a definite quantity, each 
end surface should be an equi- 
potential surface. This condition 
is not always precisely attained in 
experimenting with conductors, but 
it is fulfilled for all practical pur- hes Ky 
poses when the variation in poten- 7%, 28%—-Cireit for, obtaining 
tial over each terminal surface is 
small in comparison with the potential difference between the 
surfaces. 

The properties of any material as a conductor of electricity are 
obtained by taking simultaneous measurements of the current 
through the conductor and the electromotive force between its 
end surfaces. When a number of pairs of simultaneous readings 
are plotted, current as abscissas and voltage as ordinates, the 
resulting curve through the points is called the voltage-current 
characteristic of the conductor. 


As the current through a conductor is increased, the energy 
dissipated in the conductor increases, and the rise in the tempera- 
ture of the conductor above its surroundings becomes greater 
and greater. The conductor may reach an incandescent tem- 
perature (as in the incandescent lamp), or it may pass from a 
solid to a molten state. Now the conducting properties of a 
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given substance almost invariably change with its temperature. 
Some substances become better conductors and others poorer 
conductors as their temperatures rise. Therefore, if the term 
voltage-current characteristic is to be used precisely, it must be 
supplemented by a qualifying phrase or statement which conveys 
information as to the thermal environment of the substance 
under which the characteristic was obtained. For example, we 
may take the voltage-current characteristic of the tungsten wire 
in an incandescent lamp under the conditions of usage of the 
tungsten in the evacuated bulb; or we may break the bulb and 
take a second characteristic with the tungsten wire immersed in 

an oil bath which is maintained 


ie In Evacuated at a temperature of, say, 20°C. 

100 cull | The oil conducts the heat away 
y 

80 


from the fine wire so readily that 
a current which will cause the 
wire to attain an incandescent 
temperature in the evacuated 


Ww 
> 60 
= 


=~ Or! bulb of the incandescent lamp 
oF Smmpersed. will cause the temperature of the 
0 same wire, when oil immersed, to 


0 O01 02 03 04 05 06 exceed that of the oil by only a 
pperes few degrees. The striking dif- 

Fie. 134-Voltage-current char forence between these two char 
acteristic of tungsten wire of 60 watt ie x a 
lamp. acteristics for the same wire is 

shown in Fig. 134. 

At this time we may distinguish between the voltage-current 
characteristic for a constant temperature of (  )°C., and the 
voltage-current characteristic for normal operation of the sub- 
stance or the appliance. By the former we mean the characteris- 
tic obtained when such special cooling measures are used that the 
temperature of the substance is held constant at some specified 
value throughout the series of readings. By the latter, we mean 
the characteristic obtained when the cooling action of the sur- 
roundings is the same as that which prevails during the normal 
conditions of usage of the appliance. 


170. Voltage-current Characteristics of Metallic Conductors. 
Ohm’s Law.—The first class of conductors contains as its most 
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important members all the metals and their alloys. Therefore 
conductors of this class are called metallic conductors. It 
also includes all other conducting meterials, such as carbon, 
which are thought to conduct electricity in the same manner 
as the metals. The nature of metallic conduction has been 
explained in terms of the electron theory in Sec. 121. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of metallic conduction is that no chemical or 
physical changes take place in the conductor, save such secondary 
changes as may occur from the rise in the temperature of the 
conductor. The experiments indicate that in metallic conduc- 
tion the only moving charges are the free electrons in the body 
of the conductor, and that the positively charged atoms do not 
migrate, but remain fixed in the atomic structure of the substance. 

If the voltage-current characteristic of a metallic conductor 
is taken at any specified constant temperature, say 20°C., the 
curve is found to be a straight line passing through the origin. 
The straight-line characteristic shown in Fig. 134 for oil- 
immersed tungsten wire is typical of metallic conductors. This 
remarkably simple relation which was experimentally discovered 
in 1827 by Ohm, a German scientist, is known as Ohm’s law. 
It may be stated in the following form. 


170a. OHM’S LAW (Exp. Der. Rex. 1827).—When an _ unvarying 
current flows through a homogeneous metallic conductor which is kept ata 
constant temperature, the electromotive force between the terminals of the 
conductor is directly proportional to the value of the current. 


The straight-line relation between the two quantities is 
expressed by either of the following equations: 

E (e.m.f. of resistance) = — RI. (230) 
if = —GH (231) 

It should be noted that the law is a conditional law. The 
direct proportionality between electromotive force and current 
applies only to metallic conductors, which are homogeneous 
throughout, which are maintained at a constant temperature, 
and which are not in a changing magnetic field. 

The electromotive force / in the conductor is called the 
electromotive force of resistance. It represents the work done 
by the impeding forces of the atomic impacts upon the moving 
electrons per unit quantity of electricity which passes through 
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the conductors. These impeding impact forces are called into 
play only when the electrons move through the conductor under 
the driving forces of some source of intrinsic electromotive force 
(as a battery) which is connected in a circuit containing the 
conductor. 

The negative sign appears in the equations which express 
Ohm’s law because the preceding definitions of current and e.m_f. 
include the following conventions. 


171. CONVENTIONS AS TO POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE QUAN- 
TITIES.—1. For convenience in specifying directions, an arrow will be 
drawn in an arbitrarily selected direction along the conductor, and the 
direction so indicated will be called the ARROW DIRECTION. 

2. Any symbol used to represent the current in the conductor will be 
understood to represent the algebraic value of the current in the ARROW 
direction. (This convention is nothing but a precise and rapid method of 
defining the symbol.) 

3. Any symbol used to represent the electromotive force of specified 
forces in the conductor will be understood to represent the ALGEBRAIC 
value of the electromotive force in the ARROW direction. 


That is to say, an e.m.f. which is the line-integral of forces 
which would drive + charges in the direction of the arrow, and 
electrons against the arrow, is to be taken as a positive quantity. 
We know that if the current flows in the arrow direction, the 
impeding impact forces would, if acting alone, send current in 
the direction against the arrow. That is to say, if the current 
is a positive quantity, the e.m.f. of resistance is a negative 
quantity, and we may write the equations for Ohm’s law in 
either of two forms: 

a. We may write the equations with the negative sign as in 
Eqs. (230) and (231). In this case, the proportionality constants 
R and G are positive quantities. 

b. We may omit the negative sign from Eqs. (230) and (281). 
In this case the proportionality constants R and G (which are 
constants of the conductor) must be regarded as negative quanti- 
ties, or the equation must be regarded as arithmetical and not 
algebraic in character. 

The first plan seems the more natural and we adopt it. The 
algebraic signs of the current and voltage may be neglected, and 
they generally are neglected, in simple calculations dealing with 
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a single conductor or a simple series circuit. However, in setting 
up the equations from which the currents in complicated net- 
works may be computed, it is of the utmost importance that 
these conventions as to the algebraic signs of the quantities be 
kept clearly in mind and rigidly adhered to. If the wrong alge- 
braic sign is used for any one quantity, the computed currents 
will not only be erroneous as to sign, but also as to absolute value. 


172. Resistance and Conductance of Conductors.—The pro- 
portionality constants R and G between the current in a conductor 
and the electromotive force of resistance are used so frequently 
that names have been coined for them. They are called the 
resistance and the conductance of conductor, respectively. 
These terms may be defined as follows. 

172a. RESISTANCE (Derinirion).—The ratio of the electromotive 
force between the end surfaces of a homogeneous conductor to the steady 
current through the conductor is called the RESISTANCE of the conductor 


BETWEEN THE SPECIFIED END SURFACES. Resistance is invariably 


represented by the symbol R. 
E 


R (ohms) = 3 

172b. Unit of Resistance—the Ohm (Drrinition),—A con- 
ductor has a resistance of unity (or of 1 ohm) if the ratio of the 
electromotive force, in volts, to the current, in amperes, is equal 
to unity. The descriptive name of the unit is the volt per 
ampere, but a short name has been coined for the unit, namely, 
the ohm. 


172c. CONDUCTANCE (Derinirion).—The ratio of the steady current 

through a homogeneous conductor to the electromotive force between its 

end surfaces is called the CONDUCTANCE of the conductor. Conduc- 
tance is represented by the symbol G. 

I | (amperes) 

COS a (volts) 

The conductance of a conductor is the reciprocal of its 


resistance. 


(volts) 
(amperes) 


(defining #). (232) 


(defining @). (233) 


lt 
R (ohms) 


172d. Unit of Conductance—the Mho (Derrinition).—A 
conductor has a conductance of unity (or of 1 mho) if the ratio 


G (mhos) = (234) 
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of the current, in amperes, to the electromotive force, in volts, 
is equal to unity. The descriptive name of this unit is the 
ampere per volt, but a short name, the mho, has been obtained 
for the unit by spelling ohm in reverse order. 


173. The International Ohm.—The ohm defined above is the 
unit of resistance of the electrostatically derived practical system 
(see Appendix F). Partly because of the precision with which 
standards of resistance can be made up and intercompared, and 
partly because of the facility with which the standards of other 
derived units can be calibrated in terms of the ohm and the 
ampere, the ohm has been selected as one of the independent units 
of the international units. The standard of resistance as legally 
defined for this purpose is known as the international ohm. It 
is defined as follows. 


173a. International Ohm (Drrinition).—The international 
ohm is the resistance offered to an unvarying electric current by a 
column of mercury at the temperature of melting ice, 14.4521 grams 
in mass, of a constant cross-sectional area and of a length of 106.300 
centimeters. 


The most recent determinations indicate that 1 international 
ohm = 1.00052 + 0.00004 ohm of the practical system. 

The column of mercury specified above is approximately 1 
square millimeter in cross-sectional area. This mercury standard 
is used as a primary standard only. For secondary and working 
standards carefully mounted coils of wire made of special non- 
aging alloys are used. These wire standards are adjusted to 
have resistances which are exact decimal multiples or submultiples 
of the international ohm, that is 0.01, 0.1, 1, 10, 100 ohms, ete. 


174. Heat Developed in a Metallic Conductor by an Electric 
Current. Joule’s Law.—When a current of strength J flows in 
a conductor of resistance &, the electromotive force H of the 
actions (impeding impacts) occurring in the conductor is 

E = —RIl. (230) 

The rate P at which energy is converted into the electro- 

potential form in the conductor is 
P= EI = (—-RDI. = —PR. (235a) 
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The negative sign signifies that the conductor is a receiver of 
electropotential energy at the rate of J?R joules per second. 
This energy is supplied to the conductor by the source of intrinsic 
e.m.f. to which the conductor is connected. 

The question now arises, What becomes of the electropotential 
energy thus applied to the conductor? We know that at least 
a part of it is converted into heat energy, because a current in a 
conductor always causes a rise in the temperature of the con- 
ductor. But may not a portion of the energy be dissipated in 
some form outside the conductor? By the only method capable 
of furnishing the answer to the question, Joule obtained the 
answer in 1841. By precise calorimetric measurements of the 
amount of energy converted into the form of heat when a current 
traverses a conductor, he established the fact that the energy 
so delivered is all converted into heat in the body of the conductor. 
His conclusions may be stated in the following form. 


174a. JOULE’S LAW (Exp. Det. Ret., 1841).—The rate P at which heat 
is developed in any metallic conductor is equal to the resistance of the 
conductor multiplied by the square of the current traversing the conductor. 


P (watts) = RI? (ohms, amperes). (235) 


This law holds whether the current is steady or is varying, 
provided the variation in the current takes place so slowly that 
the current. density is the same over the entire cross-section of 
the conductor. If the current is varying, P and J represent 
instantaneous values of power and current. 


175. Variation of Resistance with the Temperature of the 
Conductor.—As pointed out in Sec. 169, the resistance of a 
conductor depends upon the temperature of the conductor. The 
relation between the resistance of a conducting material and its 
temperature must be determined originally by maintaining the 
material at many known temperatures and measuring the values 
of the resistance at these temperatures. The resistance may be 
measured by the voltmeter-ammeter method of Fig. 133, or by 
the bridge comparison methods of the next chapter. If the 
measured resistances are plotted as ordinates against the tem- 
peratures as abscissas, the curve drawn through the points is 
called the resistance-temperature characteristic of the material. 
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The resistance-temperature characteristic for the metallic con- 
ductors is for all ordinary purposes a straight line between the 
limits —50 and +200°C. Figures 134 and 135 are typical of the 
relations found for the metallic conductors. 

The relation between the resistance and the temperature shown 
by the straight line of Fig. 135 is expressed by the equation 


R = R,f{1 +. a(T = qe) | (236) 


in which R, is the resistance at the reference temperature 7. 
R is the resistance at the temperature 7’. 
a, is a factor whose value depends upon material of the 
conductor, the value of the reference temperature 7), 
and the units in which 7 and R# are expressed. 


Resistivity 


00 ) 400 800 1200 


Temperature, Degrees C. - 


Fia. 135.—Resistivity-temperature characteristic of platinum. 


The coefficient a; is called the resistance-temperature coeffi- 
cient of the material for the reference temperature 7,. We see 
that it may be defined as follows: 


176a. RESISTANCE-TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENT (Derinirion). 
The resistance-temperature coefficient of a specified substance for a 
reference temperature 7’), is equal to the increase in resistance per degree 
rise expressed in decimal parts of the resistance at the reference tempera- 
ture 7. In other words, the resistance-temperature coefficient is equal 
to the increase in the resistance of the substance per degree rise in tempera- 
ture, divided by the resistance R, at the reference temperature. 


For the case in which 0°C. is used as the reference temperature, 
Hq. 236 reduces to 


Risks aa (237) 
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The relation between the coefficient a; and ap is 


ao 


55 i — Qui 


Equations 236 and 237 may be used for a range of temperature 
of about 250° only. For a greater range of temperature, a for- 
mula of the type 


a1 


(238) 


R= Ro (1 + aol’ + BoT?) (239) 


may be made to express with greater accuracy the resistance- 
temperature relation for metallic conductors. 

The temperature coefficient for a given metal as obtained from 
different samples is found to vary slightly with such factors as 
the degree of purity of the sample, the method in which the 
sample has been worked, the annealing, etc. In Secs. 175b and 
178 will be found the temperature coefficients of a number of sub- 
stances. In Sec. 175b the coefficients are given for two reference 


temperatures, namely, 0 and 20°C. 


175b. Resistance-temperature Coefficients. 


Material ao 20 
International annealed copper standard.........| +0.00427 | +0.00393 
Hard-drawnialimMin time nen eens oo oe +0.00423 | +0.0039 
RIAtiniMe ee eee re CAch aar anmen tetas: +0.0039 +0.00362 
WEKVeDULE VITO I pate Ain thee choke ensde Mies lok Sah +0.00625 | +0.00555 
Slaviy hletel tse. oo: Qocced ole Gee aero OLE Cee rot One eee +0.00424 | +0.0039 
Manganinballovage assay apt cckucaco. fotier oree 2 +0.00002 | +0.00002 


An inspection of these tables will disclose the fact that the metallic elements 
all have positive temperature coefficients. For all of the common metals 
(save the magnetic metals) the temperature coefficient for a reference tem- 
perature of 0°C. is +0.0042. That is, for each degree rise in temperature, 
conductors made of commercially pure metals increase in resistance by 
approximately 0.4 per cent of their resistance at 0°C. If this straight-line 
relation held precisely for lower and lower temperatures, the resistance would 
become zero at —236°C. The absolute zero is —273°C, Experiments 
carried on at temperatures within 4° of the absolute zero show that the 
resistance of the conductors of the pure metals does approach zero as 
the absolute zero is approached. The ordinary range of temperature of the 
copper wires used in electric appliances is from a room temperature of 
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20 to 80°C. (the maximum permissible operating temperature for cotton 
insulation). At 80°C. the resistance of the wire is 24 per cent higher 
than at 20°. For use in resistance standards, ductile alloys have been 
developed which have temperature coefficients as low as +0.000005. For 
a range of 20°C. such a wire would not change in resistance by more than 
0.01 per cent. 

While carbon is classed as a metallic conductor, its temperature coefficient 
is negative. The resistance of the carbon filament of a carbon incandescent 
lamp at the operating temperature is about 0.3 of its resistance at room 
temperature. In striking contrast to this, the resistance of the tungsten 
filament at the operating temperature of the tungsten lamp is from 9 to 12 
times its resistance at room temperature. 

We will find that electrolytic, pyroelectric, and non-conductors invariably 
have negative temperature coefficients. In insulators like glass and porce- 
lain, the resistance falls so rapidly with rise of temperature that these mate- 
| rials become fair conductors at temperatures in the neighborhood of 1000°C. 
' Consider the effect of the resistance-temperature coefficient of a wire upon 
the shape of its voltage-current characteristic. Imagine three wires a, }, 
and c having +, zero, and — temperature coefficients respectively. The 
greater the current passing through 
any of these wires the greater its tem- 
perature—unless special means are 
used to keep the wire at a constant 
temperature. Consequently, with in- 
creasing currents, the resistance of wire 
@ increases, that of wire c decreases, 
and that of wire b remains constant. 
It may be readily seen from this that 
the voltage-current characteristic of 
the three wires will have the shapes 

; shown in Fig. 136. The voltage- 

Fie. 136.—Effect of resistance-tem- gurrent characteristic of the wire with 
perature coefficient on the shape of ee : ji 
the voltage-current characteristic. a positive temperature coefficient will , 

be concave upward (toward the voltage 
axis), that of the wire with zero coefficient will be a straight line, and that of 
the wire with the negative coefficient will be concave downward (toward the 
current axis). 


Voltage 


Current 


176. Resistance Thermometers.—Suppose the temperature coefficient of 
a small coil of wire is known, and that the resistance of the coil has been 
measured at some known temperature. Let this coil be inserted in a region 
of unknown temperature and allowed to come to the temperature of the 
region. If lead wires of low resistance extend from the coil to instruments 
outside the region, the resistance of the coil may be measured. By sub- 
stituting, in Eq. (236) or (237), the new resistance and the previously 
measured reference resistance, the temperature of the coil may be computed. 
Although the resistance of the coil might be measured by the voltmeter- 
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ammeter method, it is usually measured by the comparison methods of the 
next chapter, because of the greater precision of the comparison method. 
A coil of wire used to measure temperature in this manner is called a resist- 
ance thermometer. The wire is usually of platinum, since this may be 
used at any temperature from —260 to +1200°C. 

The change in the resistance of the windings is the method used to deter- 
mine the average rise of temperature of the inaccessible copper windings of 
electric machines; that is, the winding itself is made the coil of the resistance 
thermometer. 


177. Relation between the Resistance of a Cylindrical Con- 
ductor and Its Dimensions.—By experimental measurements, 
the law stated below has been found to express the relation 
between the resistance and the dimensions of any conductor 
which may be described geometrically as a right cylinder. A 
right cylindrical conductor is a conductor whose end or terminal 
surfaces are parallel planes, and whose lateral or insulated 
surfaces may be generated by the motion of a straight line which 
always remains perpendicular to the end surfaces. Rectangular 
blocks of metal are right cylinders, no matter what faces are 
considered as end surfaces. Any perpendicular cross-section 
of a right cylinder has exactly the same shape and area as the 
end surfaces. 


177a. RESISTANCE-DIMENSION LAW (Exp. Det. Ret.).—The 
resistance 2 between the bases of a right cylindrical homogeneous conduc- 
tor of length, / and of cross-sectional area a, is directly proportional to the 
length, inversely proportional to the cross-section, and also depends upon 
the nature of the material of which the cylinder is made, and upon its 
temperature, 


This law is embodied in the following equations: 


R (of a cylinder) = (240) 
G (of a cylinder) = es (241) 


in which p and y are constants whose values depend upon the 
material of the conductor and its temperature. It is evident 
that p and y represent, respectively, the resistance and the con- 
ductance of a cylinder of the material of unit length and unit 
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cross-section. These constants are called the resistivity and 
the conductivity of the material (at the specified temperature). 


177b. RESISTIVITITY AND CONDUCTIVITY (Derinitions).—The 
RESISTIVITY p of a given material at a specified temperature is 
the resistance, in ohms, between opposite faces of a centimeter cube of the 
material at that temperature. The unit of resistivity is called the OHM, 
CENTIMETER. 

The CONDUCTIVITY y of a given material at a specified temperature 
is the conductance, in mhos, between opposite faces of a centimeter 
cube of the material at that temperature. The unit is calied the MHO- 
CENTIMETER. 


The unit of resistivity is sometimes called the ‘‘ohm per centi- 
meter cube.’’ This name should not be used because the “per”’ 
seems to lead to the grossly erroneous notion that the resistance 
of a conductor may be calculated by dividing the resistivity of 
the material by the volume of the conductor in cubic centimeters! 

It is evident that the conductivity and the resistivity of a given 
material are reciprocals one of the other, 


p (ohm-cms.) = : (mho,em). (242) 


It is likewise evident that the same empirical formulas which 
enable us to calculate the resistance of a conductor at any 
temperature from its known resistance at some reference tem- 
perature may be used to compute the resistivity of a material 
at any temperature from its known resistivity at a reference 
temperature. Thus, for use in resistivity calculations, Eqs. 
(236), (237), and (239) may be written in the forms 


p= pill ot —974)I- (243) 
a po(1 + aol’). (244) 
{oye poll + aol’ + Bol). (245) 


There is no definite or sharp line of division between the materials classed 
as conductors and those classed as insulators, but there are all degrees of 
conductivity from the extremely high conductivity of silver and copper to 
the extremely low conductivity of air. This range is illustrated in the 
resistivities tabulated in Sec. 178. 
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178. Electrical Resistivities and Resistance-temperature Coefficients of 
Materials. 


Resistivity, ohm-| Resistance- 
centimeters at | temperature 


peatoael 20°C. except as coefficient 
noted for 20°C. 
Metallic conduction class: 
OTAGO = alin once CSREES GLE Sena ar a ae 8 ee ee Ale Loo x 10-6 +0.0038 
COGS 0) OA obi eR AND ot OS ce OR RE ere fee Pe 1.724 « 1076 +0.00393 
CAM LERIAIINUT TEL nearer eter dias foe aha ee ee eT anal sxe nanige te 2.828 x 1075 +0.0039 
LEW tee Sten RT MT CH EOS CRERE MES ood Eee RR Raa a 538 * 1076 +0.0037 
UME SEED yeeyarcye ete onrte the eek aI aes had asp teak ra renee SOM LORS +0.0045 
JESZEN OV ecih ch cl CRCRE Py Orn ck SEA RSD RS Oye een PEEP IS 10 x 1076 +0.0059 
TEA ES SUNG Tai 4 Seema ae Oca a ONE SSA Go cue Eom eted 10 xX 1076 +0.0036 
EEN lh Pes og neh Bet Nr pO rn Abe REN ieee rs es re 22 xX 10-6 +0.0039 
VEGI CULV were tein eat ee es ame na Mean ervree i io ne 95.78 xX 1076 +0.00089 
Tellurium 
Carbon (metallized lamp filament).................+. Aen SOc +0.001 
Carbon (amorphous lamp filament).................. 3.5 1072 —0.001 
Graphite tecseiernie fycceveee cya suetneestoe dees raeas biesnsmaerenaia atte te 3 <alOms 
Carbon (aro lamp) seicmencres cto ce hace tae tedee at rfots tvs 5 xX 1073 
Resistor alloys) samcrsece ssecin cos tise nie era tetas eas neheiane = 
Mangan (Coa wlVin Lot INT ayer nie acti cater buses ie 4,4,  X 1078 -+0.000006 
Constantan (Cu;60stNi\:40) rate chie oats sine es il Se oe LO +0.00001 
TH XCOLO St reiitctaitravste beh save ss ews ravese Noe sece aise Sena an avau ee aeys cates SES mC LLOce +0.00016 
I POTIPORIRG soph oc Secouyv a: statis relsaxca ree ee wae anit one ke 10.0 X 1075 +0.0004 
Pyroelectrolyte class: 
Gastasili con vateearde ci cteiat ace ruven cote inc onscafivta Gre iee nena cts 0.5 
Nernst flament Gnucandescent)iius. see ce eee rst ones 2 
Electrolytes: 
Nodiunschlorides(uisedic7/D0s Cy)ice ate rcs eta sremiaaiea ate 0.29 
Potassium chlorate (fused 355°C.)..........00s2ee00- 10) 
EN Osa GOL) rseiye cis eisrey sears. eere a Mens cniaies chan aeeNe eve er 1.3 
OHS COanOrmal is emcee cots che ee eine ee tance mettre are aka ete 19 
INaClisatarated ne abe meets diye, wearer steisieicdesiestie.eos astivars 4.4 
WuSOpsaturated a. sine occ seavelde tess te sus telste clone) aus a catahe’s 29 
ea WAGED A MaciIAe eee teres tnlientisdsle ais ee leita a ere baets 30 about 
RIV OR AWA LON Re ere ORI Sie ELS = eareeaualabaeiitagetataatiouchas 1000 to 10,000 
TROL GH ro oVoNle sein decom acura olero.A bernie modo mio axttirkeene Poe 3 ee 105 
WViabereCistillediay cymes denne sneer nrlsy aioe Wb arte farienstn ie ipusts See LOS 
Miatendistilledin vacuo mrmersene terse sterenistelensr «uence 3.7 X 106 
Gaseous conductors: 
Mercury tube 
Carbon are 
Insulators: 
Gye, AVE Cie cee pit SoeeOr eee eee tees Meat ROIS ACIS CLR NOI 2.8X 108 
Pir aTSLOLPIASTLOLLS tarcktentateitiies se eis ersce as eiaoaat oo rene ote ons « 1013 to 1015 
eer tH aioli hectererericsist echersis ot ctestacce eae a aeons are ze 1016 
(CUR ET 0 Bin Me a die 1 ROP LAREN PONCREI ep UPROAR IC rae Oeics ea 1014 to 1016 
J ROP REYES Feb as rpc Chel Eb, ctack tu lice 8 tact ENR ce Nuc ARR My COTE ROO O 1014 
Ear cer b DeLee wees: Meet ome taececee8. shee or ieishaten senate tats 1015 to 1018 
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1479. Stock Sizes of Wire. The American Wire Gage.—Electric conduc- 
tors are manufactured and carried in stock in certain standard sizes. These 
sizes, when less than ) inch in diameter, are usually specified by gage num- 
bers. Many arbitrary systems of gage numbers have been used by manu- 
facturers, but at present only two of these systems are still in use in this 
country. The stock sizes of iron and steel conductors are still those of the 
Birmingham wire gage (B.w.g.). The diameters of successive sizes of wire 
in the B.w.g. change in an arbitrary manner. ‘There is no simple relation 
between the diameter of one size and the diameter of any other. As a con- 
sequence, the wire tables in the engineering handbooks must be consulted 
for the properties of wires expressed in this gage. 

The stock sizes in conductors of copper, aluminum, and the high-resistance 
alloys are those of a gage known as the American wire gage (A.w.g.), or the 
Browne and Sharpe gage, (B. & 8.g.). The diameters of wires of the differ- 
ent gage numbers are usually listed in mils and the cross-sectional areas in 
circular mils. 

The mil is a unit of length equal to 0.001 inch. 

The circular mil is a unit of area equal to the area of a circle 1 mil in diam- 
eter. Wires have circular cross-sections, and the area of a wire D mils in 
diameter is D? circular mils. 

Tv T 
4 4 
1 square mil = 107° square inches. 


1 circular mil = — square mils = — X 107 * square inches. 


Wires 14 inch in diameter and larger are specified in terms of their cross- 
sectional area in circular mils. A cylinder whose length is 1 foot and whose 
cross-sectional area is 1 circular mil is called a circular mil-foot. 

1 circular mil foot of copper, whose conductivity equals that of the international 
annealed copper standard, has a resistance of 10.371 ohms at 20°C. 

It follows that the resistance at 20°C. of any length of wire may be 
computed from 


ae I (feet) 
PER ORD eal a (circular mils) 


(246) 


The electrical engineering handbooks contain copper wire tables showing 
the diameters, the cross-sectional areas, and the resistance and weight per 
thousand feet of the various sizes of wire in the A.w.g. These wire tables 
should be consulted for accurate information,! but when they are not avail- 
able, the approximate values for any size may be determined from the law 
of the A.w.g., as explained below. 

In the American wire gage, the numbers extend from 0000 (the largest 
size) through 000, 00, 0, i, 2, etc. to 40 (the smallest). The diameter of 
0000 was taken as 460 mils, and the diameter of No. 36 as 5 mils. The 
diameter of the other sizes were then fixed so that a constant ratio exists 
between the cross-sectional area of one size and that of an adjacent size. 
This ratio is very nearly the cube root of 2 (actually the cube root of 2.005), 
or 1.26. For a change of three sizes, then, the area and the weight per 1000 


1See also Copper Wire Tables in Circular 31, Bureau of Standards. 
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feet will be multipled or divided by 2, the resistance will be changed inversely 
in the same ratio, and the diameter will vary as the square root of the area. 
By means of these relations, the constants of a wire of any size in the A.w.g 
may be readily calculated, if the constants of any one size are known. The 
constants of the No. 10 size are the most convenient to remember. 


The diameter of a No. 10 A.w.g. is approximately 100 mils (actually 101.9), 
the approximate cross-sectional area is 10,000 circular mils, the resistance per 
thousand feet at 20°C. is 1 ohm, and the weight per 1000 feet is (by chance) 
107 pounds. 


In calculating from No. 10 to any other size, it is possible to jump by steps 
of three sizes, and factors of 2, either to the desired size or to one adjacent to 
it. Another ‘short-cut’ relation may be remembered and made use of, 
namely, for any change of 10 sizes, the area and the resistance change by 
a factor of 10.16. 


180. Distribution of Current in a Cylindrical Conductor.— 
From the fact that the conductance of a cylindrical conductor 
is directly proportional to the cross-sectional area, the conclu- 
sion may be drawn that each unit area of the cross-section carries 
as much current as any other unit area, or that the current den- 
sity is uniform over the whole cross-section of a cylindrical 
conductor carrying a steady current. 

Students often assume that electric current consists only of 
the motion of the excess charges of the conductor, and that, since 
the excess charges have been shown to reside on. the surface, 
therefore an electric current is essentially a flow of electricity 
along the surface of conductors. This is erroneous. It is 
probably true that the excess electrons on the surface drift along 
the conductor under the electrostatic driving forces at the same 
speed as do the free electrons in the body of the material, but 
the number of excess electrons on the surface is negligibly small 
in comparison with the number of free electrons in the body. 
Consider a section 1 centimeter Jong of a conductor which, for 
example, we may take as 1 square centimeter in cross-section. 
Calculations show that the number of electrons on the surface 
cannot exceed 6 X 10!°, without a brush discharge into the air, 
while the estimated number of free electrons in the section is 10'° 
(Sec. 33), or at least 160,000,000 times as great. 

Electrostatic effects are due to the excess electrons which reside on 
the surface of conductors, while electric currents in metallic con- 
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ductors are almost entirely the motion of the free electrons which are 
uniformly distributed throughout the body of the conductor. 


181. Electric Power Conductors.—The desirable properties for the wires 
used to carry the currents in electric power circuits and in power generating, 
transforming, and utilizing machinery are as follows: 

1. High tensile strength, accompanied by ductility in contrast to brittle- 
ness. 

2. A hard surface which will not wear away under the abrading processes 
at the points of support. 

3. Ability to resist corrosion or deterioration under the customary 
weathering processes. 

4. High melting point, to withstand accidental ares. 

5. High volume conductivity, in order that the surface to be covered 
with insulating material, or that space occupied by a wire of given conduc- 
tance per unit length may be low. 

6. High mass conductivity (conductance per meter-gram), in order 
that the weight of a conductor of given length and conductance may be 
a@ minimum. 

7. Low cost per mho unit length, in order that the investment in con- 
ductors may be a minimum. 

The materials which best meet the above requirements are copper, 
aluminum, iron and steel, and some of the brasses and bronzes (copper 
alloys). Silver is the only material which has a conductivity greater than 
copper (17.5 per cent greater). The great cost of silver ($2700 per mho- 
kilometer, as against $50 for copper) precludes its use as a conductor. Iron 
and steel have a very limited field of use, namely, for ‘‘third-rail’’? conduc- 
tors, which are subject to the abrading action of trolley shoes, or for river 
crossings requiring spans of such great length that the tensile strength of 
copper is inadequate, or for bare overhead transmission conductors where the 
current to be transmitted is so unusually small that the small copper con- 
ductors would have insufficient mechanical strength to withstand storm 
conditions. 


181a. Copper Conductors.'—The conductor resistances tabulated in the 
copper wire tables are computed for conductors of the specified diameters 
having a certain standard resistivity. The standard resistivity now in use 
was adopted by the International Electrotechnical Commission in 1914 
after extensive determinations of the resistivity of commercial annealed 
copper wire. It is called the international annealed copper standard and is 
defined as follows: 


181b. INTERNATIONAL ANNEALED COPPER STANDARD (Dertnti- 
TION).—At a temperature of 20°C., the resistance of a wire of standard annealed 
copper 1 meter in length and of a uniform cross-section of 1 square millimeter 
ts 4g ohm, or 0.017241 ohm. The resistance-temperature coefficient is 0.00393 
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at 20°C’. and 0.00427 at 0°C. The density of the copper is 8.89 grams per cubic 
centimeter at 20°C. 

Expressed in the various units of mass resistivity and volume resistivity, 
and of conductivity, the international annealed copper standard has the 
values 

1.7241 microhm-centimeters at 20°C. 

0.5800 megamho-centimeters at 20°C. 

1.5328 ohms (meter, gram) at 20°C. 
10.371 ohms (mil, foot) at 20°C. 


18ic. Per Cent Conductivity—The conductivity of actual conductors 
_of copper, aluminum, or steel is frequently expressed in per cent of the 
annealed copper standard, preferably for the temperature of 20°C. The 
highest conductivity found in any sample of annealed copper by the Bureau 
of Standards;is 101.88 per cent. The average conductivity of samples 
representing 100,000,000 pounds of wire bar was 100.4 per cent. The 
conductivity of hard-drawn copper is about 97.3 per cent of annealed copper. 


181d. Aluminum Conductors.'—The constants of commercial hard-drawn 
aluminum conductors at 20°C. are as follows: 


Volume resistivity (microhm-centimeters)................ 2.828 
Volume conductivity (megamho-centimeters)............. Orso3so 

Vo liime: percent sconduchivin vers arr eoraeeeerc oie 61.0 per cent 
Mass resistivity (ohms-meter, gram).................... 0.0764 
MGSSHCOUCUCTIVIUVaeigs Bat rin oes oe ee oe 200.7 per cent 
Density, crams per cubic :centimeter,......252-.4-2..060. 220 
Resistance-temperature coefficient....................... 0.00389 


181e. Iron and Steel Conductors.—All iron and steel conductors must be 
well galvanized to prevent rapid rusting. The constants of steel conductors 
are as follows: 


Ultimate tensile 


strength volurie 
Tron and steel j conductivity, 
pounds per 
; per cent 
square inch 
Jal, 1B} 184 Tees Ne cientdlomsa aipictauticen\cuc bee 53 ,000 15.9 
BBS ironee eee a oreo a ce Oe esl: 60 ,000 13.9 
Steelantelerraphemrnnceen em vans. sacs. 66 , 000 11.8 
PIO WeStee a Or ane een ORM nt aks vc 200 , 000 9.5 
Ordinary galvanized strand............. 51,000 14. 
Siemens-Martin strand................ 86 , 000 10.6 
na hestreng thes trance te rise 140,000 9.3 
Extra-high-strength strand............. 210,000 8.2 
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181f. Comparison of Power Conductor Materials.—In the purchase of 
bare conductors for a power line of a given length, the buyer is primarily 
in the market for the electrical quantity, conductance. Of course, the 
superior mechanical properties of one conducting material over another 
for certain purposes may be such that the purchaser is warranted in paying 
more for one line than another, even though both have the same conduc- 
tance. In the following table, the constants of the different conducting 
materials are listed, and a comparison is made of the relative weights, cost, 
and ultimate tensile strengths of lines of copper aluminum and steel, all having 
the same conductance as the copper line, which is taken as the standard of 
comparison. The engineering handbooks should be consulted for the proper- 
ties of composite conductors, such as the copper-clad steel, and the steel-core, 
aluminum cable. 


CoMPARISON OF PowER-coNDUCTOR MATERIALS 


Material Copper ees Be: meee! 
num iron telegraph 

IDSNSIty acres were a ones 8.89 2.7 eo 7.79 
Percentage conductivity...| 97 61 13.9 11.8 
Costipenpollndineer meee $0.19 $0.35 $0. 065 
Ia sticn tinier eae ets OOOO 14,000 
Ultimate tensile strength, 

pounds per square inch..| 60,000 26 , 000 60 , 000 66 , 000 


The relative properties of lines having a conductance equal to that of a 
copper line are (the prices fluctuate and may vary from those given by +30 
per cent): 


SECULON Fe aise 1 159 7.0 9 
DA MEeTCE Meta ae tio swexsreees 1 1.26 Pe 05) 3 
Weight Maat. cohtesa teens 1 0.48 Gul 7.9 
COStie rain iae Monto gerne, oa 1 0.90 2.6 

Ultimate tensile strength... 1 0.69 7 9.9 


181g. Insulated Conductors.—In the purchase of insulated conductors 
the buyer is in the market for two electrical quantities, conductance and a 
certain type of insulation for a specified operating voltage between the 
wires. Except for the cheapest grade of insulation, the purchaser must 
pay more for insulation than he does for the conductance. This is shown in 
Fig. 137, in which curves are plotted, one for each type of insulation. The 
curves show as ordinates the cost of a 1000-foot length per mho of conduc- 
tance for insulated conductors of the sizes indicated by the abscissa scale. 
The abscissa scale shows both the gage number of the wire and the con- 
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ductance in mhos of a 1000-foot length of each gage number. For example, 
the No. 4 A.w.g. code rubber-covered wire costs $14.10 per mho for a 1000- 
foot length, while the bare No. 4 wire costs $7.20 per mho; that is to say, in 
purchasing No. 4 code rubber-covered wire, the buyer pays $6.90 for insula- 
tion for each $7.20 he pays for conductance. The abscissa scale shows that 
the conductance of No. 4 wire is 
(approximately) 4.0 mho per 1000 
feet. Hence the cost of No. 4 wire 32 
is 4.0 X $14.10 = $56.40, per 1000 2 3 
feet. 


Cost of a 1000 foot Length per Mho of Conductance, dolla 


182. Electric Resistor Materials. 
The desirable property in the wires 
used in resistance coils, rheostats, 
and heating appliances is high re- 
sistivity, and not high conductivity, 
as in power conductors. The wires 
used in resistance coil standards 
must have an extremely low tem- 
perature coefficient and must be 
electrically stable, that is, the 
resistivity must not drift with the 
passage of years. The wires used 
in heating appliances must have a 
high melting point and must be 
chemically and structurally stable 
at high temperatures; that is, they 
must not become brittle when 0 Ao eee ue 
operated for long periods at high erie fa 1000 foot Length in Mhos. 
temperatures. The properties of Fra. 137.—Wire costs (February, 1925). 
some of the commercial resistor 
wires are listed in Sec. 178. These wires are alloys of Ni-Cu or Ni-Cu-Zn, 
or Ni-Cr, or Ni-Mn-Cu or Ni-Fe-Cr. No ductile alloys have been developed 
which have a resistivity greater than 70 times that of copper. 

Carbon or graphite blocks are used as the resistance materials in the 
carbon compression rheostat. In this rheostat the resistance is partly 
localized in the vicinity of the limited areas of contact between adjacent 
blocks. By varying the mechanical pressure on a column of blocks, the 
area of contact is varied, and thus the resistance of the column is controlled. 


(= 
Ss 
Ss 
Ss 


20 


183. Considerations Serving to Determine the Size of the Conductor 
to Use for a Specific Purpose.—In every specific case where power is to be 
transmitted from one point to another, the following question arises: Power 
is obtained at a point A and costs at this point a definite amount per kilo- 
watt-hour (and the cost per kilowatt-hour at A may be a constant or it 
may be a variable, depending upon the amount of power delivered at A). 
The power is to be transmitted to the point B to render a definite service— 
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for example, to run a motor, to light a building or a specific lamp, or to be 
resold. Considerations foreign to this inquiry have resulted in the selec- 
tion of a definite transmission voltage which is to be maintained approxi- 
mately constant at either A or B. The question that arises is, What size 
of conductor should be used? 

A specific example of this is the following: 

Problem.—What size of wire should be used to feed a 250-volt direct- 
current motor located 750 feet from the point where energy is received and 
paid for, the motor delivering 7.5 kilowatt mechanical power 8 hours per 
day, 300 days in the year, at an efficiency of 85 per cent. Power is delivered 
at 250 volts and costs 2 cents per kilowatt-hour. Assume weatherproof 
wire costing 15 cents per pound is to be used, and that the annual charges 
upon the investment in the conductors are 6 per cent for interest, 1 per cent 
for taxes, and 3 per cent for depreciation. 

Like examples on a larger scale are encountered by the power-transmission 
companies in the vicinity of Niagara Falls which purchase power at a defi- 
nite rate per kilowatt-year at the high-tension bus bars of the generating 
companies and transmit it to various points, where it is resold to public 
utilities or to communities. The more complex questions encountered in 
proportioning feeders and networks for transmitting and distributing power 
over extensive areas resolve into elementary problems of the nature of the 
problem outlined above. 


The proper size of conductor to use to perform a specified service (by a 
specified service is meant the supply at known points and at a specified 
voltage of specified amounts of power, which power may vary in a specified 
way throughout the day, the week, and the year) is the smallest conductor 
which will satisfy all of the following requirements: 

1. The mechanical strength must be adequate for the service. 

2. The current-carrying capacity of the wire must be such as to avoid a 
hazardous rise in the temperature of the wire. 

3. The variation in the wire-to-wire voltage 

a. between the extreme points of supply, and 

b. at any point of supply (due to variations in the load) must not exceed 
the percentage limits set for voltage variation by good engineering practice. 

4. The annual cost of rendering the service must be the minimum which is 
consistent with requirements 1, 2, 3, and 5. 

5. The practical requirements of operation and construction must be met. 

The following brief comments on each of these requirements will be 
illustrated by considering their application to the problem stated above. 


183a. Adequate Mechanical Strength.—Very rarely, except in short 
lighting circuits, is the size of the wire fixed by this consideration. The 
requirement in the National Electric Code? that no wire smaller than No. 

2 The National Electric Code is a set of regulations relating to electric 
wiring issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. Many cities 
have passed ordinances requiring that all new electric work shall conform 
to the requirements of the Code (see the engineering handbooks). 
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14 A.w.g. shall be used in interior wiring is based largely on the considera- 
tion that the mechanical strength of smaller wires is inadequate. The 
committee on overhead construction of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion has recommended that no wire having a breaking strength less than 
No. 6 soft-drawn copper shall be used for pole-line spans. 

The calculation of the tension and the sags allowed in stringing overhead 
lines, which is based on the consideration of adequate mechanical strength, 
is outside the scope of this text. 

Application.—If the line supplying the motor is strung from joists 
indoors, No. 14 A.w.g. conductors will meet the mechanical strength require- 
ment; if strung on a pole line out of doors, nothing smaller than Nos. 6 or 
8 should be used. 


183b. No Hazardous Temperature Rise.—In the case of bare conductors, 
the hazard referred to is the danger of setting fire to inflammable materials 
which may come into contact with overheated wires. The size of bare con- 
ductors is rarely fixed by this consideration. In insulated conductors the 
hazard is the deterioration of the insulation which occurs when the tempera- 
ture of the wire exceeds certain limits. This deterioration occurs at a tem- 
perature much lower than that constituting an actual fire hazard. The 
allowable current-carrying capacities of insulated conductors of each size 
are given in a table entitled “‘ Allowable or Safe Current-carrying Capacities 
of Insulated Copper Wires” embodied in the National Electric Code. The 
allowable currents listed therein for rubber-covered wires will cause the cop- 
per to rise 15° above the surrounding air. Such a small rise constitutes in 
itself neither a fire hazard nor a menace to the integrity of the insulation. 
The rise at the rated current is limited to 15°, because circuits are so fre- 
quently overloaded by the connection of additional flatirons, etc., which 
were not contemplated in the original layout of the circuit. If the circuit is 


ALLOWABLE OR Sarge CURRENT-CARRYING CAPACITIES OF INSULATED 
CorrEeR WIRES 


Amperes 
Size, A.w.g. : > 
Rubber insulation Other insulations 

14 15 20 
12 20 25 
10 25 30 
8 35 50 

6 50 70 

4 70 90 

2 90 125 

0 125 OU) 
000 175 275 


——_—— 
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overloaded until the current reaches twice the rated current, then the /?2 
loss will be four times as great as the contemplated loss, and the temperature 
rise will be 4 X 15°, or 60°. 

Application.—Since the motor delivers 7.5 kilowatts at an efficiency of 
85 per cent, it must receive 7.5 + 0.85 = 8.8 kilowatts of electric power. 
If we assume that the drop in voltage in the 750-foot line is 5 per cent, or 
12.5 volts, the power is delivered to the motor at 250 — 12.5 = 237.5 volts. 
Therefore, the current must be 8800 + 237.5 = 37 amperes. Referring 
to the carrying-capacity table of the Code, it will be found that the allowable 
carrying capacity of No. 10 weatherproof wire is 30 amperes and that of No. 
8 is 50 amperes. Therefore, no stock size of wire smaller than No. 8 will 
meet the temperature hazard requirement. 


183c. Voltage Variation Must Not Be Excessive.—If the voltage at the 
generator end of a system is held constant, the voltage at the appliances at 
the different outlets on the system varies because of the variable 7R drop in 
the wires from the generator to the outlet, the variation being due to the 
variation in the current caused by the variation in the demand fo1 power. 
Now the performance of the power-utilizing devices, such as lamps, motors, 
and heating devices, is dependent upon the voltage impressed across the 
terminals of the device. For example, if a tungsten lamp is operated at a 
voltage which is 5.0 per cent above its rated voltage, its candlepower rises 
20 per cent above the normal and its life is reduced to 50 per cent of its 
normal life. In good engineering practice, the attempt is made to use large 
enough conductors so that the drop in voltage in each part of the system from 
the central station to the farthest lamp of the most distant customer does 
not exceed the following per cent of the wire-to-wire voltage: 


PER 

CENT 
High-tension feeders from station to a load center.... 3-8 
1B Apel oRe ANSON LeEBUI. 5 Goo ourcanoeaogennnononebues yun 1 
Sep=GOw Gram sto LI eee meee eee ean ane ere Ceara ios 
Mowatensionpmain sane areas eee Meryl soe ee ee 2 
Service wires from pole to house.................... 0.5 
Customers hin a nis earn Peek aoe wee ee cs Oy ee ORS 
Customersibranc bycinc Ulbs ener ante etnt a eee eee a 1.5 


Application.—In the motor circuit (with no lamps on the same circuit) 
a voltage drop as large as 5 per cent would be permissible. If the drop in a 
circuit carrying 37 amperes (approximately) is not to exceed 5 per cent or 
12.5 volts, the resistance of the 1500 feet of wire must not exceed 12.5 + 
37 = 0.340hms. ‘The resistance of 1000 feet must not exceed 0.34 * 1000/ 
1500 = 0.22 ohms. The resistance of 1000 feet of No. 10 wire is 1 ohm, of 
No. 7 it is 0.5 ohm, of No. 4 it is 0.25 ohm, and of No. 3 itis0.20hm. There- 
fore, to meet the requirement for good voltage regulation, nothing smaller 
than a No, 3 wire should be used, 
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183d. Economic Considerations.—The items which go to make up the 
annual cost of power at the utilization end B of a circuit are: 

1. The annual charge for interest, tax, and depreciation on the original 
investment. 

2. The annual amount paid for the power lost in transmission due to the 
IR loss. 

3. The annual amount paid for useful power, that is, for power received 
at A and actually delivered at B. 

4, The annual labor expenses incurred in operating and maintaining the 
circuit. 

Of these four items, the values of the last two are substantially unaffected 
by the size of wire. Only the first two items are functions of the size of the 
wire used to transmit the power. The larger the wire used to transmit a 
given current the smaller will be the /?R loss, or the lower will be the cost 
per annum of lost power, but the greater 
will be the annual charge for interest and 
depreciation on the investment. The 
smaller the conductor the lower will be 
the interest and depreciation charge, but 
the greater will be the cost of lost power. 
Konomy in transmission would dictate the 
use of a conductor of the size for which the 
sum of interest, tax, and depreciation 
charge plus the cost of the lost power is a 
minimum. 

Figure 138 shows the manner in which 
items 1 and 2 will vary with the cross- 
sectional ‘area of the wire which is used. Fie. 138.—Relation between 
The weight and the cost of a bare con- me annual cherges In transmit 

: : ing power and the area of the 
ductor of a given length are directly pro-  yire. 
portional to the cross-sectional area of the 
wire. Therefore, the annual charge F for interest, depreciation, and taxes 
will be directly proportional to the cross-sectional area a, as shown by the 
straight line marked F, 


Annual Charges in Dollars 


Crogs-Sectional Area of Wire 


nO 
Since the resistance of the line is inversely proportional to the cross-sec- 
tional area of the wire, the energy lost as J? loss, and its cost, will be 
inversely proportional to the area a, as shown by the hyperbola marked P. 

Ky 

Oop 

a 

The sum of these two items is shown by the curve marked S, which rises 
to infinity as the cross-sectional area becomes infinitesimally small or infin- 
itely great, and has a broad minimum. For bare conductors, we may in the 
following manner derive a law which gives the cross-sectional area for which 


S is a minimum, 


\ 1 


S=F+P=Ka+% 
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To find the value of a which will make S a minimum, we take the deriva- 
tive of S with respect to a, equate the derivative to zero, and solve the 
equation for a 


By equating the derivative to zero, we obtain the following statement 
of the condition under which S will be a minimum: 


or -=Ka or f=? (247) 
The relation expressed in Eq. (247) was pointed out by Kelvin, and it is 
generally known as Kelvin’s law. It may be stated in the following words: 


183e. Kelvin’s Law for the Most Economical Size of Bare Conductor.— 
The total annual charges for transmitting electric power by bare conductors 
from one point to another will be a minimum if the cross-section of the wire is 
such as to make the annual cost of the lost power just equal to the annual charge 
for interest, depreciation, and iaxes on the investment in the conductors. 


Kelvin’s law does not apply rigorously to insulated wires, because the 
cost of insulated wire is not directly proportional to the cross-sectional area. 
However, it is a good guide as to the most economical size of insulated wire. 

Application.—The annual charges may first be computed for some size of | 
wire which may seem reasonable (say No. 3) in the following manner: 


1500 feet No. 3 has 0.3-ohm resistance and weighs (from manufacturer’s 
tables) 309 pounds. 

Investment = 309 X $0.15 = $46.40. 

Annual charge on investment, 10 per cent = $4 64 

Power lost per annum = 37? X 0.3 X 300 X 8 + 1000 = 980 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Cost per annum of lost power = $19.60. 


The cost of the lost power is approximately four times the fixed charge, 
or the No. 3 wire is too small. By making use of the simple relations 
between the resistances of the different sizes in the A.w.g., the items appear- 
ing in the first line of the following table may be written without further 
computations. The items in the second line must be computed from a 
table of weights of weatherproof wire. 

The annual charge is seen to be a minimum for the No. 0 wire. It should 
be noted, however, that wires one or two sizes on either side of the most 
economical may be used without causing the annual charges to exceed the 
minimum charges by more than a few per cent. 
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CoMPaRISON oF ANNUAL CHARGES 
a Ns he NCE RA SH ee oe ae ek 


A.w.g. No. 
3 | 1 | 0 00 | 0000 
Horlostipowetewes ce eae. $19.60 | 12.35 9.80 Cade een 90 
For interest, depreciation, and 
PAKS pares cists, tev ators sera ake Joyremete 4.64 7.38 9.55 | 11.75 | 18.00 
HINO Re Reger a cunun nena wea aor 24.24 | 19.73 | 19.35 | 19.52 | 22.90 
Per cent of minimum......... 125 102 100 101 118 


183f. Practical Considerations.—In fixing on the size of wire to use, one 
must not be guided by the above considerations alone, but must bear in 
mind such practical considerations as the following: 

a. Wires of the odd gage numbers higher than No. 6 are rarely carried 
in stock. 

b. If the wire is being used in a new enterprise which may fail because of 
lack of capital to carry it through the early development period, it is advis- 
able to use a wire smaller than the most economical. This leaves more 
capital available for emergencies, without greatly increasingthe annual 
operating expense. 

c. On any job it is advisable to keep the number of different sizes of wire 
small by adopting a few sizes as standard. 


184. Economic Current Densities.—The current density which is the 
most economical to use in bare copper may be calculated in the following 
manner: 

A cubic centimeter of copper weighs 8.89 grams and costs (with copper 
at $0.15 per pound) 0.29 cent. 

The annual charge on a cubic centimeter (at 6 per cent for interest, 1 
per cent for taxes, and 3 per cent for depreciation) is 0.029 cent. 

If the current density in copper is J amperes per square centimeter, and 
the copper carries this current density 24 hours per day, or 8760 hours per 
year, the loss per cubic centimeter per annum will be 


2 és 8760) 7, 1:724 — 8760 
W pete vip 1000 ~ df 108 x 1000 
[2 Gal Se NOs. 


In practice, the loss per annum in transmission-line conductors would 
rarely exceed 30 per cent of the value given above, because the current does 
not remain constant at the peak-load value but drops off during a part of 
the day. Assuming only 30 per cent of the above loss, and assuming further 
that energy costs 1 cent per kilowatt-hour, the value of the energy lost per 
cubic centimeter of wire is 

Cost of lost power per annum = J? 4.5 X 10~° cents. 
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To find the value of the current density which is most economical, we 
equate the above expression for the cost of the lost power in a cubic centi- 
meter to the annual interest and depreciation charge on a cubic centimeter 
of copper, and solve the equation for J: 


J74.5 X 107° = 0.029 
J = 73 amperes per square centimeter 


That is to say, for the assumed conditions, namely, 15-cent copper, 10 
per cent fixed annual charges, 1-cent power, and an average loss equal to 
30 per cent of the loss at peak load (or a 30 per cent loss factor), the economic 
current density based on the peak-load current is 73 amperes per square 
centimeter. 

If the cost of copper or the percentage charge is greater, or if the cost of 
power or the loss factor is lower, the economical current density will be 
higher. Likewise, if the wire is insulated or is used as a coil around an iron 
core, the economic current density will be higher. Under extreme and 
unusual conditions, the economic peak-current density may be as low as 
25 or as high as 500 amperes per square centimeter. A current density of 
73 amperes would mean a current of 1.5 amperes in a No. 14 wire and of 78 
amperes in a No. 0000 wire. The allowable carrying capacities of rubber- 
covered wires of these sizes are 12 and 210 amperes, respectively. From 
this, it is evident that the above economical current density would cause a 
rise of temperature of (1.5/12)? of 15, or 0,24°C. and (78/210)? of 15, or 
2.0°C., respectively. From this it appears that only for the conductors 
necessary to carry large currents will the size be determined by the heating 
rather than by the economic consideration. 


185. Relation between Thermal and Electrical Conductivities. 
As a result of an experimental comparison of the thermal and 
electrical conductivities of materials, Wiedemann and Franz 
announced the following empirical relation. 


185a. Wiedemann-Franz Relation (Exp. Der. Rrt., 1853).— 
At any given temperature, the ratio of the thermal to the electrical 
conductivity has the same value for all good conductors. 


From theoretical considerations similar to those presented 
below, Lorenz in 1872 announced the following relation: 


185b. Relation of Lorenz (Drpuction, 1872).—For good con- 
ductors, the ratio of the thermal to the electrical conductivity ts pro- 
portional to the absolute temperature at which the ratio is taken. 


The following table (from the experiments of Jaeger and Dissel- 
hirst) contains in the second column the ratio of the conductivities 
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at 18°C. as determined for a number of metals, and in the third 
column the temperature coefficient of the ratio for a reference 
temperature of 0°C. The temperature coefficient as predicted 
by the Lorenz relation should have the value 1/273 = 0.0036. 
Thermal conductivities are expressed in joules, cm., degree centi- 
grade, and electrical conductivities in mho-cms. 


Ratio of 
eeetraliG Temperature 
Material electrical boeHivions a 
conductivity a Hye 
at 18°C. ; 
SikVer weeny tartirr ine eerie ter ere. 6.86 x 10~° 0.0037 
COD Denke woe RAL ei note es Ouaey X¢ MOe 0.0039 
PAL UIATINUN en eee ee ae eA Ee Sct. 6.36 X 107° 0.0043 
ZT CHAR Oe naa a wi, SET NS, kt i Ae tte, OriZioe LOR? 0.0038 
ING Ke APSR WN ME in BAN Male eek ooh Ay EY SE IO 0.0039 
TPARNGTIFUDY S05 oc aha oud Bio Bel eh one alts oe Repeats (Edom xen’ 0.0046 
IMGTCULYS fete ere I ee. TS) X< OR’ 
TiROTaPere er ee Uae Pes tos ce eam pe Behn AP SHOZe xe lOn® 0.0043 
Steel Mei setaan crt At Fah niheemena ror td he. 8 ORO Sexe LO me 0.0035 
Constantan (60 Copper, 40 nickel)......) 11.0 X 1076 0.0023 
Carbo nee oa ener eae Cc eens x Or 
(CHEIESIS ala urn ene Ree WN, owtiede acento ere LO? 


These relations hold only in good metallic conductors. The correspond- 
ence between the thermal and electrical conductivities leads us to attribute 
the two effects to the same cause. Since we conceive that the electrical con- 
ductivity is to be accounted for in terms of the flow of the free electrons, we 
infer that the conduction of heat in good thermal conductors is due almost 
entirely to the interdiffusion of electrons between hot and cold portions of 
the metal. The following approximate analysis, based on the assump- 
tions that all electrons have the same free path L, the same velocity of ther- 
mal agitation V, and that directed velocities of drift acquired in the electric 
field in one path do not carry over into the next, enables us to derive expres- 
sions for the two conductivities. 


If the electric intensity in the conductor is F, the force acting on the 
electrons in the direction of the intensity is /g, and the acceleration a is 
Fq/m; in which g and m represent the charge and mass (in gram-sevens) 
of the electrons. Therefore, the directed velocity of drift Va which is super- 
imposed on the random velocities of thermal agitation is at, in which / is 
the time taken to transverse the path L. But if the velocity of thermal 
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agitation V is large in comparison with the superimposed velocity, ¢ = L/V. 
Whence 
até =Fqa L 
=e 248 
Oe oa V Cee 
Hence if N represents the number of free electrons per cubic centimeter, the 
net number which in unit time drift across a unit area taken perpendicular 


The quantity of electricity crossing unit area per second, or the current 
density J, by reason of this drift is 
NFL 
seers a (246) 
and the conductivity y of the material is 


_Nq@L (coulombs, ems.) 
ON Cane Ne 2mV (gram-sevens, seconds) foul 


The following analysis, equally naive in its assumptions, yields an expres- 
sion for the thermal conductivity. Consider a square centimeter taken 
perpendicular to the temperature gradient in a metal. Let the temperature 
at this isothermal surface be 7, and let the temperature gradient be repre- 
sented by G. The number of electrons crossing this area per second in each 
direction is 44NV (see Meyer’s Kinetic Theory of Gases). 

Those crossing from hot to cold had their last collisions at a point where 
the temperature is 7 + LG, and those moving in the opposite direction, 
where the temperature is 7’ — LG. 

Now from the kinetic theory of gases, the energy per unit volume in a gas 
= 3P/2 = 3RT/2. Therefore, the kinetic energy w of an electron coming 
from-a region of the temperature 7 will be obtained thus 


3RT 
ee 


The kinetic energy W,, carried per second from the hot region to the cold 
across the square centimeter will be 


Gn) oF NG mV?) = (251) 


1 NV 3R 
Wi = gvVw ear SO) (T +GL), 
the energy carried from the cold to the hot region will be 
SONY, 3k 


and the net amount of energy W transported per second across unit area will 
be 


W=W,-W. =~ 


and the thermal conductivity K in joules per sq. em. per degree Centigrade 
will be 
W _ RVL 


Rae, (252) 
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The ratio of the thermal to the electrical conductivity at the temperature 
T is 
I 8 OWE 
y NG 
Upon substituting the value of mV? from Kq. (251), this becomes 
K (joules, cms.) _ 3k°T (degree Kelvin) (253) 
y (mho-cms.) N?q?2 (coulombs) 
in which R = 3.718 X 1074 (dyne-sevens, cms., degrees Centigrade) 
N = 2.705 X 109 
q = 1.591 X 107!9 (coulombs). 


Whence “ Gon sei@.) me 


6.5 
10° 

The experimentally era el values given in the preceding table 
will be seen to be in remarkably close agreement with this value. 


186. Voltage-current Characteristics of Electrolytic Cells.—— 
The chemical effects which occur at the electrodes when current 
passes through an electrolyte have been discussed in Secs. 122- 
126 and 158-165. The conducting 
properties of electrolytes may be 
studied by means of the voltage- 
current characteristics of electrolytic 
cells. It is found that there are 
characteristics of the three different 
types illustrated by the curves A, B, 
and C of Fig. 139. Each one of 
these characteristics is typical of an 
important commercial application of 
electrolysis. 

Characteristic A is that of an 
electrolytic refining bath or an 
electroplating bath. This case is distinguished by the fact that 
the chemical change produced at one electrode is the opposite 
of that produced at the other and there is very little change in 
the electrolyte. For example, in a copper sulphate (CuSQ,), 
copper refining bath, copper is deposited on one electrode and 
taken from the other. The concentration of the solution remains 
about the same. If the electrolyte is stirred, the voltage-current 
characteristic of such a refining bath is found to be practically 
a straight line similar to the characteristic of a metallic conductor. 
The ratio H'/J is, therefore, again called the resistance of the cell. 


Volts 


Amperes 


Fia. 139.—Voltage-current char- 
acteristics of electrolytic cells. 
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The second typical voltage-current characteristic as shown by 
curve B is that of an electric battery. In this case the electrodes 
are dissimilar, and because of the chemical reactions, the cell is 
a source of intrinsic e.m.f. The characteristic curve is shown 
for current flowing through in the direction of its e.m.f. (battery 
discharge) and for current in the opposite direction (battery 
charge). The curves are found to be practically straight lines 
over the useful range of current values. The equation of the 
characteristic curves may be written as the equation of a straight 
line with an intercept Ho and a slope +f. 


fe hae (254a) 


The absolute value of the current is represented by J. 

In Kq. (254a) the same positive value is assigned to J, no 
matter what the direction of flow, and the effect of the direction 
of flow is taken into account by using the proper sign between 
the terms. A better way to take directions into account is to 
indicate arbitrarily one direction through the cell as the arrow 
direction and to let the symbols # and f stand for the e.m.f. and 
the current in the arrow direction. With these conventions | 
(see Sec. 171 and 198) Eq. (254) is always an expression of the 
relations. 

HE = EK) — Ri. (254) 
In Eq. (254) the intercept Ep is the value of the e.m.f. due to the 
chemical forces, or actions in the battery. The coefficient F is 
called the resistance of the battery; the term ~—RJ then is the 
e.m.f. of resistance. With this interpretation Eq. (254) is a 
statement in a special case of the general law that ‘‘the potential 
increment H along a path is equal to the algebraic sum of the 
e.m.fs.”# and —Rl. 

The straight-line relations shown in curves A and B are 
obtained by closing the switch with the circuit adjusted to send a 
current approximating some desired value through the cell, and 
then taking a reading of the current through the cell and of the 
voltage across it before the flow of the current has given rise to 
any appreciable change in concentration at the electrodes. The 
circuit is then opened, adjusted for another current value, a 
second reading is taken, and so on. If the current is allowed to 
flow for some time between readings, the characteristics depart 
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somewhat from the straight line. This departure is due to the 
change with time in the concentration of the electrolyte near the 
electrodes. Such changes in concentration produce not only a 
change in the e.m.f. of the cell, but also a change in the con- 
ductivity of the electrolyte. 


The third voltage-current characteristic C is that of a cell 
containing similar electrodes but used for the electrolytic pro- 
duction, let us say, of hydrogen and oxygen. It may contain 
electrodes of nickel or of iron in a solution of sodium hydroxide, 
or of platinum in dilute sulphuric acid. 

The characteristic is obtained not by taking readings before 
polarization has occurred, but only after the current has con- 
tinued long enough at each value to bring the cell into the “steady 
state” in which further change in concentration does not occur, 
because the processes of diffusion just balance the effect of 
electrolytic transport. The portion of the curve above the knee 
is substantially a straight line, which, if projected back, intercepts 
the voltage axis at a voltage Ho which is somewhat higher than 
the e.m.f. necessary to supply the energy required to dissociate 
water, namely, 1.45 volts. 

Upon first closing the circuit through the cell with, say, a 1- 
volt source in series with it, a current perhaps 20 or more times 
that shown by the curve for 1 volt flows. As the cell polarizes, 
this current decreases to the steady state value. The currents 
which flow at voltages below the voltage Ho may be called 
“diffusion’’ currents, since an infinitesimal current would be 
sufficient to keep the cell polarized at these voltages were it not 
for the processes of diffusion. For the portion of the character- 
istic above the knee of the curve, the ratio AH/AT is a constant. 
This ratio is taken to be the resistance of the cell. 

When the resistance of an electrolytic cell is defined as out- 
lined above, it is found that ‘‘the rate P at which heat is 
developed in the cell is equal to the resistance of the cell times 
the square of the current traversing the cell.” That is to say, 
Joule’s law applies to electrolytic as well as metallic conductors. 


187. Conductivity of Electrolytes.—When the resistance of an 
electrolytic conductor is defined as in Sec. 186, it is found that 
the resistance-dimension law of Sec. 177a applies likewise to 
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electrolytic conductors. Consequently, the terms “resistivity” 
and ‘‘conductivity”’ are also used in connection with electrolytes. 

The customary way of avoiding polarization effects in measur- 
ing the resistance of an electrolyte is to place it in a glass cell 
having platinum electrodes, and then to determine its resistance 
by the Wheatstone bridge method of Sec. 208, using an alter- 
nating current of such high frequency that no appreciable changes 
in concentration occur in any half cycle. 


187a. Effect of Temperature.—It is found that the con- 
ductivity of electrolytes for quite a range of temperature not too 
close to the freezing or boiling points of-the solutions increases 
with temperature in accordance with the straight-line relation 


UG Yis{1 -+ a(T a 18°)] (255) 


in which, the conductivity-temperature coefficient has the value 
0.02 to 0.025 for salts and bases, and 0.01 to 0.016 for acids. 


187b. Effect of Concentration.—The manner in which the 
conductivity of some of the best conducting electrolytes varies 
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Concentration in Gram Equivalents per Liter 


Fia. 140.—Variation of conductivity with concentration. 


with the concentration is shown in Fig. 140. It is seen that in 
dilute solution the conductivity is roughly proportional to the 
concentration. The relation between the conductivity and the 
concentration of any substance is brought out most clearly 
through the notion of equivalent conductivity, defined as follows: 
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187c. DEFINITION.—By the EQUIVALENT CONDUCTIVITY A 
of a given electrolytic solution is meant the conductivity of the electrolyte 
per gram-equivalent of the salt, acid, or base contained in a centimeter cube 
of the solution. 


A (mho-cms. per gram-equiv. per cu. cm.) = yv,, (256) 


in which v, represents the volume of the electrolyte containing 
one gram-equivalent of the solution. 

In Sec. 187d are tabulated the equivalent conductivities of a 
number of substances at different concentrations. As the con- 
centration decreases, the equivalent-conductance of a given 
substance increases, and approaches as a limit a definite value 
which is characteristic of the substance. This limiting value A, 
is called the equivalent-conductivity of the substance at infinite 
dilution. 


187d. Equivalent-conductivites at Different Concentrations. 


Volume in cubic 


Senter ma CLM WAG NO ESO | CHa KOH | 7 
taining 1 gram- acid 
equivalent 
© 130.1 115.8 383 380 238.7, 350 
10° i127 33 13% 2 361 Si 234 4] 
105 122.4 107.8 308 370 228 14.3 
104 112 94.3 225 351 213 4.6 
103 98.3 67.8 198 301 184 ie Bw 
YH S< OF 92.6 55.8 183 254 160.8 0.80 


An intercomparison of the equivalent-conductivities of a 
number of substances having the same anion but different cations, 
and of substances having the same cation but different anions, 
shows that it is possible to assign to each ion equivalent-con- 
ductivities which are characteristic of it at each concentration 
and temperature (of solution) and which conform to the following 


principle: 


187e. (Law).—The equivalent-conductivity of a substance at any con- 
centration is the sum of the equivalent-conductivities of the ion constituents 


at that concentration. 


A= Ie + AN (257) 
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The equivalent-conductivities at infinite dilution of a number 
of ions are listed in Sec. 187/. 


187f. Equivalent-conductivities at Infinite Dilution of Ions. 


Cations | IS2Ce e252: Anions 18°C: | 25°C: 
18 seh tea A Rete Auer eile 347 OH 173 195 
INS wobec eae 43 .2 50.6 Hsin SR ete ae oO: Uae? 
1 Kay Oa ae Aran ae PRE 64.3 VASQZANIN@ ser oeis cis ae. ; 70.6 
Agee eet. ee heey 53.9 | 62.6 he age net or agreed 
Picadas Ae eo Pe aes e 46 54 
Algae Poo RA AROS on 46 54 


188. Voltage-current Characteristics of Pyroelectric Conduc- 
tors.—A number of substances which at room temperatures are 
non-conductors, or very poor conductors, become fair conductors 
when heated to a red heat or higher. Such substances have been 
termed pyroelectric con- 
ductors. They include 
silicon, boron, magnetite, 
glass, and many porcelain- 
like substances made up of 
suitable vitrified mixtures 
of basic and acid oxides. 
The features of the voltage- 

_ Amperes current characteristic of 
Fie. 141.—Voltage-current characteristics of these materials are illus- 
pyroelectric conductors. trated by curves A andere 
of Fig. 141. It should be understood (a) that the materials show 
these characteristics only when they are allowed to heat 
under the action of the current, (b) that with increasing current 
values the temperature of the conductor becomes higher and 
higher, and (c) that over the portion of the characteristic 
corresponding to the higher current values the substance may 
be at a red heat or even at an incandescent temperature. In 
fact, characteristic A, which is that of the glower, or light- 
emitting filament, of the Nernst lamp, can be obtained only by 
heating the filament with a flame to a yellow heat and then 
maintaining it at an even higher temperature by the continued 
passage of current through it. 


Volts 
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Characteristic B, which is obtained with only a few substances, 
such as rod made up mainly of magnetite (Fe3;04), exhibits the 
following features: Over the rising portion ab the resistance-tem- 
perature coefficient is +; at b the temperature-coefficient passes 
through zero and at increasing temperatures assumes higher and 
higher negative values until at c the resistance is decreasing so 
rapidly with the increased temperatures which result from 
increased currents that any further increase in current is accom- 
panied by a decrease in the e.m.f of the impeding impacts. At 
temperatures higher than c, the temperature coefficient first 
assumes higher negative values and then starts to decrease in 
value until at 6 it has become so small that the voltage again 
increases with increasing current. In many substances the 
rising portion de is not observed but the characteristic continues 
as a falling characteristic until the conductor is destroyed by 
melting or vaporizing. 

Over the rising portions ac and de, the operation of such a 
conductor when connected across the terminals of a source which. 
tends to maintain a constant terminal voltage is stable. That 
is to say, if the conductor is operating at any point, as m or n, on 
the rising portions of the characteristic, and if the voltage of 
the source increases or decreases by a slight amount, the current 
through the conductor likewise increases or decreases by only 
a slight amount. 

Over the falling portion cd of curve B or rs of curve A, the 
operation of the conductor when connected across a constant 
voltage source is unstable. That is to say, if the conductor is 
operating at the point p and if the voltage of the generator 
decreases momentarily, or if the conductor is cooled slightly by 
blowing on it, the current starts to decrease. This causes a 
further cooling of the conductor, with an accompanying increase 
in resistance, and the current continues to decrease until the 
point m is reached on the rising part of the characteristic. On 
the other hand, if, when operating at P, the voltage of the genera- 
tor rises momentarily, or if the temperature of the conductor 
is caused to increase slightly by shielding it from air currents, 
the current starts to increase and continues to increase until the 
point n is reached. If the characteristic did not have the rising 
portion de, the current would continue to increase until it 
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destroyed the conductor by melting or by vaporizing it. The 
current and voltage readings for plotting the unstable or 
falling portion of the characteristic can only be obtained by 
connecting the conductor in series in a circuit having such 
characteristics that it tends to maintain a constant current. 

If a pyroelectric conductor is to be operated on the unstable 
part of the characteristic from a constant voltage source, it must 
have a “ballasting’’ metallic resistance of such magnitude (pref- 
erably having a large positive temperature coefficient) connected 
in series with it that the voltage-current characteristic of the 
combination will have no unstable portion. 


189. Leakage Conduction in Gases.—The gases under nor- 
mal conditions are such poor conductors of electricity that the 
most sensitive galvanometers are unaffected by the current which 
flows through the air from one extended metal plate to a parallel 
plate maintained at a different potential. 
If, however, the air between the plates is 
continuously exposed to the action of 
eotipaton some ionizing agent, such as a beam of 
Current X-rays, the current which flows between 
the plates is large enough to affect the 
more sensitive galvanometers, and the 
voltage-current characteristic of the layer 
Micro-amperes of air between the plates is found to be as 

Fic. 142—Voltage-cur- ilustrated in Fig. 142. For asmall range 
Sep a OES of voltage, the current is seen to increase 
with increase in voltage. Then for quite 

a range in voltage the current remains constant. At the voltage 
Hy, the current again starts to increase and then a further increase 
in voltage leads to a brush discharge or to a spark discharge 
between the plates. We conceive that the voltage-current char- 
acteristic of a gas not subject to the ionizing influence of X-rays 
is similar to this, but that the current is too feeble to be measured. 
The features of the characteristic shown in Fig. 142 are 
accounted for as follows: In a given gas at a given temperature 
ions are at all times being produced at a definite rate by the 
collisions between molecules, action of radioactive material, 
and, in the experiment, by the action of the X-rays. Starting 


Volts 
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with a gas free of ions, these processes will not lead to an indefi- 
nite accumulation of ions in a given space, because recombination 
sets in, and the rate of recombination becomes greater and greater 
as the ions accumulate. Eventually, an equilibrium accumu- 
lation is reached at which the rate of recombination is just equal 
to the rate of production of ions. Imagine these processes to be 
going on in each cubic centimeter of air between the plates. 
When a very small voltage is applied between the plates, the ions 
existing between the plates are subject to forces which cause them 
to drift, the + ions toward the — plate and the — ions toward 
the + plate. If the voltage is doubled, the force on the ions and 
their velocity of drift are doubled. Consequently, the current 
will be doubled, provided the number of ions between the plates 
remains the same as at the lower voltage. But ions are now being 
lost from the region, not only by the natural processes of recom- 
bination, but by drifting to the plates and there discharging. 
At the higher voltage, ions are driven to the plates more rapidly, 
and consequently the equilibrium number of ions per cubic centi- 
meter is lower, and the current will be slightly less than twice 
that at the lower voltage. It is evident that the current will 
keep on increasing with increasing voltage, in the manner indi- 
cated by the portion ab of the characteristic, until finally the 
ions are swept to the plates as rapidly as they are formed by the 
natural processes. Then the current should remain constant 
for further increases in voltage, as shown by the portion be. 

The current again increases for voltages higher than H because 
the accelerating force acting on the ions in their drift toward the 
plates is now so great that those ions happening to have the 
longer free paths acquire such high velocities in these paths that, 
on colliding with neutral molecules, they readily knock off an 
electron. Thus the natural processes of ionization by collision 
are supplemented by a new method of ionization of collision. It 
will be readily seen that at slightly higher voltages this new 
method will be so prolific a producer of ions that a channel 
through the gas will become conducting, as evidenced either by 
sparking between the plates, or the playing of an arc between 
the plates. 

Conduction between cold electrodes at voltages too low to 
cause ionization by collision may be called leakage conduction. 
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In addition we have to consider disruptive, or spark conduction, 
arc conduction from an incandescent cathode, and electronic 
conduction in evacuated space. 


190. Disruptive Conduction in Gases.—The lightning dis- 
charge, spark discharge, brush discharge, and streamers from 
conductors at high potential, so-called ares of 0.1 to 10 meters in 
length between the wires of high-tension systems, and finally the 
conduction in the partially evacuated Geissler tubes and in the 
tubes of the Moore lighting system, are all instances of disruptive 
conduction in gases. In all these cases the electric intensity 
along the channel in which conduction is occurring is high enough 
to produce, under the temperature and pressure conditions 
existing in the conducting channel, a copious supply of ions by 
collision. The temperature conditions obtaining within the 
channel are entirely different from those a few millimeters outside 
its boundary. 

If the conducting channel is long, the material, shape, and tem- 
perature of the electrodes have little influence on the voltage- 
current characteristic of this type of conduction after the channel 
has been formed. But in the incipient stages of conduction 
(as in the brush discharge and in the spark discharge of a con- 
denser) the shape and the temperature of the electrodes have a 
most important influence. 

In disruptive conduction the spectrum of the light radiated 
from the conducting channel is the line spectrum of the gases in 
which the channel is formed, except that the electrodes may 
eventually get hot and metallic vapors may get into the channel. 
The voltage-current characteristic of disruptive conduction is 
similar in shape to the characteristic discussed below under Arc 
Conduction. 


190a. Arc Conduction from an Incandescent Cathode.—In 
the carbon are, the mercury vapor arc, and the flame arcs of 
commerce, an incandescent or hot spot on the cathode is the 
main source of the electrons which make the channel from cathode 
to anode conducting. The voltage between electrodes is much 
less than that necessary to maintain disruptive conduction 
between them, and the arc must be started either by bringing 
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the electrodes in contact and drawing them apart, or by applying 
a high voltage between stationary electrodes and maintaining 
it until the hot spot has formed. The anode may be either cold 
or hot, but to have are conduction, as distinguished from dis- 
ruptive conduction, the cathode must have a hot spot. While 
the carriers issuing from the hot spot seem to be largely electrons, 
still the vapors of the elements of which the cathode is composed 
are carried into the conducting channel, are ionized by collision, 
and give to the light from the flame ares the characteristic line 
spectra of the elements in question. In the circuit shown in 
Fig. 143 a hot spot is maintained on 


a cathode C by causing a continuous + 

current to pass between it and an i —s 
Wh 

anode A. 


In Fig. 143, a third water-cooled ? 

electrode B is shown connected to the Fie. 143.—Hot-spot rectifier 
cathode through an auxiliary circuit aa 

containing a source of e.m.f. It is found that if the electrode B is 
positive to C, a current will flow in the auxiliary circuit in the 
direction the generator G tends to cause it, but if the generator G@ 
is reversed so that B is negative to C no current will flow, unless, 
indeed, the voltage of the generator G’ is high enough to giverise to 
disruptive conduction between B and C. It follows that if the 
source G is a source of alternating e.m.f., current will flow during 
those half cycles in which B is + to C, but not during the other 
half cycles. This property of the arc is used to obtain rectified or 
pulsating unidirecticnal currents from alternating-current sources. 


The voltage-current characteristics (with direct current) of 
arcs between various electrodes are shown in Fig. 144. It has 
been shown? that if the arc length is not less than 15 millimeters 
the relation between voltage, arc length LZ, and current can be 
expressed with fair exactitude by an empirical equation of the form 

io ee ieee ee (258) 

3 NorrincHaM, W. B.: A New Equation for the Static Characteristic of the 
Normal Electric Are. Trans A.I.E.E., 1923, Vol. XLII, p. 302. 

See also Eppy, W. N.: Length—Voltage—Current—Pressure Character- 
istics of Normal Arcs for Different Electrode Materials, Gen, Elec, Rev., 
March, 1922, : 
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in which a, b, c, d, and n are constants whose values depend upon 
the electrode materials. The value of the exponent 7 seems to 
be dependent on the boiling point of the anode material, being 
0.98 for carbon and 0.67 for copper. In all cases, as the current 
increases, the voltage between the arc electrodes actually 
decreases. The arc in itself is, therefore, unstable, and the 
current can only be held constant at any given value by operating 


the are either from a constant current source or with a “‘ballast- 
12) 


ing”’ resistance connected in series with it. 
30 U = 
a ice 
== 
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Fic. 144.—Volt-ampere characteristics with the arc length constant L = 3 mm. 


The meaning of the term ‘‘resistance” can be profitably 
extended to cover more effectively the voltage-current relations 
in an arc by appending the following qualifying phrases: 

For a constant current of value J, in the are, the ratio of the 
voltage between the arc electrodes to the current J; may be 
termed the static resistance of the arc at the current J,. 

On the other hand, when an arc is already operating at the 
current J;, a small increase in the current of amount AI is accom- 
panied by a small increase in voltage of amount AF (a negative 
quantity). The ratio of AH/AT is not only not equal to E/TJ, as 
it is in metallic conduction, but it is a negative quantity. Toa 
small cyclic current which is superimposed on the steady current 
I,, the are has the properties of a negative resistance! The 
ratio of AH/AI at the mean current J; may, accordingly, be 
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called the equivalent resistance of the are under a small 
cyclic change, or, more briefly, the cyclic resistance at the mean 
current 1). 

In Fig. 145 is shown a circuit in which the instability of the 
arc, as expressed by a negative cyclic resistance, is used to sustain 
an oscillating current. An are is a common branch to two 
circuits. Circuit D contains a direct-current generator and a 
high resistance, or, preferably, an inductance coil, which keeps 
the current delivered by the generator to the arc substantially 
constant. Circuit A contains a condenser and a generator which 
generates an alternating e.m.f. The condenser prevents the 
flow of a continuous current in circuit A, but permits the alter- 
nator to superimpose an alternating 
current on the direct current flow- 
ing in the arc. Because of the 
negative cyclic resistance of the 
arc, the alternating current which 
flows is greater than when the 
points M and WN are connected by 
a jumper of zero resistance. If 
the ohmic resistance of the circuit A Fie. 145.—Are circuit for sustain- 
is less than the cyclic resistance of ine, geallavions. 
the arc, the alternator G may be omitted, and an oscillation 
started in the circuit A will be sustained and built up to some 
steady state magnitude. 


191. Electronic Conduction in Evacuated Space.—The perfect 
insulating medium (aside from the difficulty of maintaining it) 
is highly evacuated space. It contains nothing to conduct, 
nothing to supply carriers by breaking down, and nothing to 
cause heating. Cold electrodes when separated by a centimeter 
of the best attainable evacuated space will sustain a higher 
voltage than when separated by a centimeter of the best insulat- 
ing material known. 

If a current is to flow between electrodes separated by evacu- 
ated space, it must be by reason of the emission of electrons from 
the negative electrode. The most effective way of causing a 
substance to emit electrons at a measurable rate is to raise its 
temperature. The rate of emission increases rapidly with 
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increase in the temperature of the substance, and the phenom- 
enon is termed the thermionic emission of electrons. 

The apparatus used in the study of the electronic currents 
made possible in space by the emission of electrons from hot 
metals is shown in Fig. 146. A wire W of the metal whose 


Fig. 146.—Circuit for measuring thermionic currents, 


emissive properties are to be studied is mounted within a highly 
evacuated glass bulb B. The wire is maintained at any desired 
temperature by passing through it a heating current from the 
battery H. Coaxial with the wire is a cylinder C of platinum 
or molybdenum foil or gauze. By 
applying different voltages between the 
hot wire and the surrounding cylinder, 
Lite voltage-current characteristics similar 
to those shown in Fig. 147 are obtained. 
The characteristic abc is for the filament 
at a temperature 7';, ade is for the same 
filament at a higher temperature 7's, and 
afg is for a still higher temperature 7'3. 
To account for the features of these 
Volts curves, imagine the incandescent fila- 

Fic. 147.—Voltage-current Ment, as an isolated body, to start to 
characteristics of thermionic gmit electrons at a constant rate. 
Bese The emission of the electrons during 
the first instant will leave the filament positively charged and 
surrounded with a swarm of outwardly moving electrons. Con- 
sequently, the electrons emitted in the next instant will be sub- 


Milliamperes 
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ject to the attractive force of the positively charged filament. 
The electrons emitted during the third instant will be subject to 
the attraction of a still greater charge, and so on. Those elec- 
trons escaping through the surface with the lower velocities will 
shoot out to only a short distance before they are stopped and are 
then drawn back in, while those escaping with the higher velocities 
will shoot out to greater distances and remain out for longer periods. 

It can be seen that a condition of equilibrium will be attained 
in which the filament has surrounded itself with an atmosphere 
of electrons which are ‘‘raining’”’ back into the filament at a 
rate which is exactly equal to the rate of emission. At high 
temperatures this condition is attained in less than a millionth 
of a second. The atmosphere of electrons distributed in the 
space surrounding the filament is called a space charge. Now 
imagine an electrical connection to be made from the incandescent 
filament through a source of e.m.f. to any nearby conductor, as 
the cylinder C. When the source delivers zero e.m.f., the fila- 
ment shares some of its + charge with the cylinder. Thereupon 
the outlying electrons, instead of falling back into the filament, 
are drawn to the positively charged cylinder and then return to 
the filament by way of the conducting circuit. Thus at zero 
impressed e.m.f. there will be a small current from the cylinder 
across the space to the filament, as shown by the characteristics. 

The curves show that, upon charging the cylinder negatively 
with respect to the filament, this current decreases; it becomes 
zero if the cylinder is negative to the filament by —1 volt or 
more. Upon charging the cylinder positively with respect to the 
filament, the current is seen to increase with increasing voltage 
until +7 volts is reached. The characteristic abc shows that 
voltages in excess of this produce substantially no further increase 
in the current. The conclusion is that all of the electrons emitted 
by the filament at the temperature 7, must be drawn to the 
cylinder at this voltage, and so no further increase in current with 
voltage is possible; the current is said to have attained its 
saturation value for the temperature 7;. However, if the tem- 
perature of the filament is raised, the rate of electron emission is 
also raised and the current keeps on increasing with the voltage 
to a new saturation value corresponding to the higher tempera- 
ture 7's. 
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Thus each characteristic consists of three portions: (a) the 
horizontal portion, in which the value of the current is a function 
of the temperature, and is independent of the voltage, provided 
the voltage exceeds a certain value; (b) the rising portion, in 
which the current is a function of the voltage and is approximately 
independent of the temperature, provided the temperature 
exceeds a certain value; (c) the rounded knee connecting these 
two portions; and (d) the very small currents at negative voltages 
which are due to the initial velocities of the emitted electrons. 


191a. Rate of Emission of Electrons.—Richardson, who pub- 
lished the first quantitive theoretical studies of thermionic emis- 
sion (1902), assumed the existence of an electric force at the 
surface of bodies (see Sec. 145g), and postulated that the work 
done by the electrons in escaping against this force must be derived 
from the kinetic energy of thermal vibration of the more rapidly 
moving free electrons in the metal. By assumptions and argu- 
ments drawn from the kinetic theory of gases, Richardson has 
deduced the following equation for the number of coulombs of 
electrons per second, J., which reach a square centimeter of the 
surface with sufficient velocity to escape against the surface 
forces :4 
RT  =$ 
J (coulombs per sq. cm. per sec.) = Nao ee e FT (259) 


in which, N represents the number of free electrons per cubic centimeter of 

metal. 

do represents the electronic charge (1.591 10719 coulombs). 

ff i the temperature of the metal in degrees Kelvin. 

R sf the gas constant in the formula pv = RT. R = 
8.62 < 107° joules per degree for a coulomb of electrons. 

¢ represents the electron affinity of the metal (Sec. 157a), that is, 
the work done against the surface force when a coulomb of 
electrons escape. 

M represents the mass of a coulomb of electrons, namely, 5.66 
X 1071 gram-sevens. 


If the values of N and w for any metal are assumed to be inde- 
pendent of the temperature, Eq. (259) leads us to expect the 
following relation (generally known as Richardson’s equation) 


4 Ricwarpson, O. W.: The Emission of Electrons from Hot Bodies. 
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between the temperature of the emitting wire and the current 
density of the outgoing electrons at the surface of the wire: 
b 
J (ampere per sq. cm.) = av/Te 7’ (260) 
in which a and b are constants, characteristic of each metal. 
By an argument based upon thermodynamic considerations, 
Richardson‘ and others® have deduced another expression for the 
saturation current, namely, 
bo 
J (ampere per sq. em.) = AT% 7 (261) 
From theoretical considerations, Dushman has assigned the 
value 60 to the coefficient A. 
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Fig. 148.—Relation between rate of electron emission and temperature. 


By measuring the saturation currents from filaments at differ- 
ent temperatures, Richardson, Dushman, and others have shown 
that both Eqs. (260) and (261) will express the equation of the 
curve of observed values within the limits of experimental error. 
The variation of current density with temperature is so great that 
it is impossible to measure the temperature accurately enough to 


5 DusHMaN, S8.: Electron Emission from Metals as a Function of Tempera- 
ture, Phys. Rev., June, 1923, February, 1924; Dusuman, 8.: Theory of 
Electron Emission, Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., 1923, p, 101; Wixson, 
H. A.: Theory of Thermionics, Phys. Rev., 1924, p. 38. 
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decide between the two expressions. Figure 148 shows the 
relation between the rate of electron emission and the tempera- 
ture for a number of metals. The curves are plotted from Eq. 
(261), using for bo the values determined by Dushman, as noted 
on the curves. 

For the range of voltage in which ine value of the current 
between a large cylinder and a fine emitting filament is limited 
by the effect of the space charge, the following equation for the 
current has been derived from theoretical considerations:® 


I (amperes) = =aPe, ee ao (262) 


in which 


po represents the permittivity of space = 8.85 & 10714, 
land r represent the length and radius of the filament. 
E represents the voltage. 


i (amperes) = 14.7 X 10-° oe (262a) 


192. Resistance of Insulators.—In the case of insulators made 
of the very high-resistance insulating materials, such as rubber 
and glass, the leakage current occurs mainly in a surface film 
of moisture and dirt rather than through the body of the insu- 
lator. The resistance of the surface film drops rapidly with 
increase in the humidity of the air. The following table lists 
the volume and the surface resistivities of various materials. 
The latter is the resistance in ohms between the opposite edges 
of a centimeter square. 


§ Cuitp, C. D.: Discharge from Hot CaO, Phys. Rev., 1911, Vol. XXXII, 
p. 498; Lanemutr, Irvina: Effect of Space Charge and Residual Gases on 
Thermionic Currents in a High Vacuum, Phys. Rev., 1913, p. 450; LANaMurR, 
Irvine: Fundamental Phenomena in Electron Tubes Having Tungsten 
Cathodes, Gen. Elec, Rev., June, 1920. 
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Resistivities or Insunating Mareriars avr 20°C. 


Surface resistivity, ohm- 


Volume : : 
ae centimeters 
Maternal resistivity, 
ohm- af nee 
PN Mea Re Humidity Humidity 
50 per cent | 90 per cent 

TCO Ol 2S Cheng ay hrs rhe ok Oe 2.8 108 
Er anStOnmMenOllsa when eee 1017-1013 
fara tino tats rete te uize. utes Ae 10% 
GHC Ae ir orn a seeker detain cea 1013-1016 1011-1018 108-109 
Porcelain’ (glazed)..........-.- 1014-10 24 Se AOE? is Se US 
Hamdertib beta se) t:. haere 1015-1018 SiOz Ze a'02 
IRCCS WA Kor mos te ee ee Poor LOE 6 x 10% 5 X 1014 
ROSIN ee Riots nies eee aka eae Se alOxs Gr o< WOM 2 >< 104 
PAUIND CIPO ach Attys Sos nhs,, Bees by » >< 10% Ge elO’ 101! 
IVINC AE rit Sate ec sete eine 1033-10 Ot 10° 
Sulplurieer sees cuss ee Be 102101" axe OL : 1014 
Senile WSs oes aueko ganas all dO 2°< 101% TOM 
HUSeCkG UALt Zemin ss eee ee ta Om aL Oe Se mLO Le 2 X 108 
Rarathinespecial)k yaw ete 5 X 1038 LOX 6 X 104 
EAU nC he ete ROr cue nr coe) 


193. Resistance of Contacts between Metallic Conductors.— 
The resistance of the contact between metallic conductors 


depends upon the smooth- 24 = Tr 
ness, cleanness, and hardness | | 
of the contact surface, the re mM 
pressure of contact, etc. The rg: 1.6 
resistance of the two series =o es 
contacts from brass block to §'p © 
taper plug to block in plug BE 0.8 
boxes is of the order of mo a 
0.00005 ohm. eu | 
In the sliding contact be- 0 OTE TIO TE 20 25 
tween a copper brush and the Current Density (PF) 


surface of the copper com- Fie. 149.—Voltage drop in commutator 


mutator, the resistance may ie 
be from 0.0045 to 0.018 ohm for a square centimeter of contact 


surface. 
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In the sliding contact between carbon brushes and the copper 
commutator, the resistance of the contact decreases as the cur- 
rent density increases. The voltage-current characteristic from 
+ brush to — brush (two sliding contacts in series) is illustrated 
for the typical machine in Fig. 149. The voltage drop is roughly 
constant over the working range of current densities and is of 
the order of 2 volts. 


194. Asymmetrical Conductors.—By an asymmetrical con- 
ductor is meant a conducting element or device which permits 
of the flow of a greater current through it in one direction than 
in the other at a given impressed voltage. ~The principal applica- 
tion of such devices is in obtaining from sources of alternating 
e.m.f., currents which are unidirectional, or which have a large 
unidirectional component. These devices include the following 
types: 

Hot-spot are conductors (mercury-are rectifier). 
Thermionic evacuated tubes (kenetron). 
Crystal contacts (crystal radio detectors). 
Polarization cells (electrolytic detector). 


The hot-spot arc conductors and the thermionic evacuated 
tubes have this in common—that conduction is due to the emis- 
sion of electrons from a hot cathode. In the arc, a spot on the 
cathode is kept at an emitting temperature by the continuous 
operation of an arc—sometimes an auxiliary arc, as illustrated 
in connection with Fig. 148. In the evacuated tube, the cathode 
is a filament which is kept at an emitting temperature by passing 
an auxiliary heating current through it. The rectifying tube 
circuit differs from Fig. 148 only in that the heating battery H 
is connected directly to the two terminals of the cathode C, 
and B is a molybdenum cylinder in the glass tube and coaxial 
with the filament. The arc rectifier is used to rectify currents 
at voltages of 3000 or lower, while an evacuated rectifier (trade 
name ‘‘kenetron’’) with a spacing of 1 centimeter between the 
cylinder and the filament is used on 100,000-r.m.s. volt circuits. 


194a. Crystal Contacts.—A point contact between a metal 
and certain conducting crystalline substances, or between two 
of the conducting crystals, exhibits the remarkable asymmetrical 
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conducting properties illustrated in Fig. 150. Among the 
crystalline substances exhibiting these properties are carborun- 
dum (carbide of silicon), silicon, tellurium, zincite (red oxide of 
zinc, ZnO), chalcopyrite (iron-copper sulphide), and molybdenite 
(MoS:). Although these crystal contacts have been extensively 
studied, the explanation of their asymmetrical properties is not 
clear.’ Crystal rectifiers, or crystal detectors, as they are 
called in radio communication, have been widely used to supply 
to the telephone receiver partially rectified currents under the 
feeble alternating electromotive forces of high frequency which 
are induced in the receiving circuits. 
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Fria. 150.—Voltage current characteristic of | Fia. 151.—Polarization cell recti- 

zincite-chalcopyrite detector. fier circuit. 


194b. Polarization Cells.—The voltage-current characteristic 
of an electrolytic cell in which pronounced polarization effects 
take place is shown by curve C of Fig. 139. Suppose a battery 
B and a source of alternating e.m.f. G are connected in series 
with such a cell C, as in Fig. 151. If the cell is polarized by the 
current from the battery to a point just below the knee of curve 
C (Fig. 139), and if the peak value of the alternating e.m-f. is 
of the same order as the polarizing battery voltage, it will be seen 
that a current many times the polarizing current will flow during 
the half cycle in which the two e.m.fs. are in the same direction. 
During the other half cycle the current will be between zero and 


7See Prerce, G. W.: Principles of Wireless Telegraphy, Chaps. XVII 
and XVIII, 
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the polarizing value.’ In other words, the superposition of the 
alternating e.m.f. on the continuous e.m.f. has caused a large 
increase in the average value of the unidirectional current in the 
circuit. 

This principle was used in the electrolytic detector for obtain- 
ing rectified currents from the alternating e.m.fs. of high fre- 
quency induced in radio receiving circuits. In this detector, the 
anode was a platinum wire 0.0005 centimeter in diameter im- 
mersed for 0.01 centimeter in a 30 per cent solution of nitric acid. 
The cathode was the platinum cup holding the solution, or a 
much larger platinum wire dipping into the solution. 


194c. Exercises. 


1. State Ohm’s law without mentioning resistance. 

2. From the information given in Sec. 173, calculate the resistivity of 
mercury at 0°C. 

3. After standing for many hours in a room at a constant temperature 
of 20°C., a coil of copper wire was found to have a resistance of 8.37 ohms. 
After having an electric current passed through it for several hours the 
resistance was found to be constant at 9.23 ohms. Calculate the apparent 
temperature of the coil. Is the coil actually at this temperature throughout? 

4. From the data in Sec. 178, calculate the resistance at 20°C. of 1000 
feet of No. 10 B. & S. copper wire (diameter 0.102 inch). Compare with 
the value given in Sec. 179. 

5. The service wires from the street mains to a residence are generally 
of No. 8 B. & S. rubber-covered wire (diameter 0.128 inch). If the dis- 
tance from the street pole to the meter is 125 feet, compute the resistance 
of the service wires. 

6. Which would make the return of lower resistance for the current 
supplied to the incandescent lamps in a room, the No. 14 B. & 8. copper wire 
which is generally used, or the 14 inch steel conduit or pipe which is fre- 
quently used to protect the wires? Assume that the resistivity of the steel 
relative to copper is 9.8. The internal and external diameter of the con- 
duit are 0.62 and 0.84 inch, respectively. 

7. The Keokuk-St. Louis power transmission system consists of two 
duplicate three-phase lines, each 144 miles long. Each three-phase line 
contains three conductors each of 300,000 circular mils cross-section. 
Compute the resistance of one conductor, the total weight. of copper in the 
system, and the total investment in copper. 

8. The National Electric Code specifies that in wiring for lighting 
service the greatest load that may be placed on one branch cireuit is 1200 
watts (at 110 volts). It is not considered good practice to allow the resis- 


§ For an oscillographic study of the detector see Prercr, G. W.: Principles 
of Wireless Teiegraphy. 
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tance voltage drop in the branch circuit to exceed 114 per cent of the voltage 
supplied. 

If all the load is concentrated at one outlet, what is the greatest length 
of No. 14 B. & S. conductor that should be used in connecting the outlet 
to the distributing panel? 

9. A 15-horsepower motor for pumping is located 1000 feet away from 
the generating station where power is available at 550 volts and costs 
1.5 cents per kilowatt-hour. What size conductor would you recommend: 

a. If the motor is to furnish 15 horsepower output 10 hours per day, 365 
days of the year? 

b. If the motor is for emergency service and furnishes 15 horsepower out- 
put only 1 hour per week on the average? 

It may be assumed that weatherproof wire at 15 cents per pound is to be 
used. The annual charges upon the investment may be taken at the rate 
of 10 per cent total. A motor efficiency of 87 per cent may be assumed. 
Overhead wires are to be used. 

10. The resistance of a conductor measured at 15°C. was 1.64 ohms. At 
80°C. the resistance measured 2.09 ohms. What is the resistance-tempera- 
ture coefficient (at 20°C.) for the material composing this conductor? 

11. Design a water rheostat to be used to load fully a 600-kilowatt 700-volt 
direct-current railway generator, the rheostat to be immersed in a river 
or tail race in which the resistivity of the water is 3000 ohm-centimeters. 

12. The resistivity of a certain river water is 3000 ohm-centimeters at 
18°C. From the data in Sec. 187f, make an approximate estimate of the 
number of grams of NaCl which it would be necessary to add to this water 
per liter in order to reduce the resistivity to one-half of the above value. 


CHAPTER LG 


CALCULATION OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENTS IN NET- 
WORKS. KIRCHHOFF’S LAWS 


195. The Common Starting Point for All Network Calculations. 
The relations which exist between the current and the electro- 
motive force in a single conductor and the dimensions of the 
conductor have been presented in the preceding chapter. 
The object in the present chapter is to present the laws and the 
methods of calculation which enable us to predict the values of 
the currents which will flow in the branches of networks of 
many conductors, containing one or more sources of intrinsic 


Fic. 152.—Series-parallel network. Fia. 153.—Bridge network. 


electromotive force. Figures 152 to 154 are diagrams of the 
connections of typical networks. . The problem is this: 

Given the diagram of connections of the network, and the values 
of the e.m.f. of the generating sources, and the resistances and 
capacitances, etc. of the conductors, the condensers or the appliances 
in each branch: to calculate the value of the current which will flow 
in any branch of the network. 

The first part of this chapter deals with the calculation of the 
continuous currents which flow in networks and non-cylindrical 
conductors under the driving forces of sources of continuous 
electromotive force. 

344 
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If any constant of a circuit, or of a network, is suddenly 
changed, as by a switching operation, the currents and the 
electromotive forces in the parts of the circuit do not immediately 
assume their ultimate or steady-state relations to each other. 
The expressions for the currents which flow in the interval during 
which the circuit is settling into the steady state contain transient 
terms whose values rapidly reduce to zero. The latter part of 
the chapter deals with the calculation of these transient terms. 

The calculation of the alternating currents which flow when 
the sources of unvarying e.m.f. are replaced by alternators 
delivering an e.m.f. which alternates in direction as a sinusoidal 
function of time is considered in a later chapter. 


‘Fra. 154.—Long line network. 


The starting point for all these network calculations is the 
same. It is to set up the equations which express in algebraic 
form the broad generalizations about the movements of electricity 
and the transformations and transfers of energy which accom- 
pany such -movements. These generalizations are two in 
number: 


1. The principle of the conservation of electricity. 
2. The principle of the conservation of energy. 


The first principle is applied to networks in the form known as 
Kirchhoff’s: Law of Currents, and the second in the form known 
as Kirchhoff’s Law of Electromotive Forces. 


196. Kirchhoff’s Law of Currents.—The principle of the con- 
servation of electricity has been stated and discussed in Secs. 21 
to 24. Briefly summarized: 

The two electricities are conceived to exist in invariable and equal 
quantities. Hlectrical phenomena are conceived to involve—not the 
creation or the destruction of electricity—but either the separation of 
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the positive from negative electricity or the circulation of one kind 
relative to the other. 

Consider the application of this principle to the region bounded 
by the closed surface S of Fig. 155. The surface S is pierced by 
one or more conductors containing atmospheres of electrons 
which may drift into or out of the enclosed region. 

If g represents the algebraic value of the net or unneutralized 
quantity of electricity within a surface S which is pierced at a 
single place by a conductor, then, by definition, the algebraic 
value of the conduction current through the surface in the inward 
direction is : 


i= 2 (defining 7). (187) 


If the Bonne pct of electrons is drifting inward, dq/dt is a 
negative quantity, and the current inward 
has a negative value, or the current is said 
to be flowing outward. 

If the surface S is pierced by a number of 
conductors, and if the currents in the inward 
direction through the surface are repre- 
Fre. 155.—Currents sented by 7, 72, 23, etc., then the rate 

toward a junction. —_t which unneutralized electricity is accu- 
mulating in the conductors within the region is equal to the sum 
of the currents. 


= Soy e eep etae (263) 


For the case in which the currents 7),.72, 73 are continuous cur- 
rents (constant in value), the rate of accumulation of charge has 
a constant value. If this value is any value other than zero, 
unneutralized charge would accumulate indefinitely. The un- 
limited accumulation of charge is physically impossible. A 
very definite limit to the extent to which unneutralized charge 
may be accumulated in a given region is set by the fact that 
each additional increment of electricity must be forced into the 
region against the mounting repulsive forces of the accumulated 
charge, and it is impossible to devise electrical mechanisms which 
will exert unlimited electromotive forces. From this it follows 
that the following general statement, known as Kirchhoff’s Law 
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of Currents, may be made about the values of the currents in a 
network of conductors. 


196a. KIRCHHOFF’S LAW FOR CONTINUOUS CURRENTS (Depuc- 
TION).—At any junction point in a network of conductors carrying continuous 
currents, the sum of the algebraic values of the currents in the direction 

toward the junction point is zero. ; 
ies (264a) 


In circuits in which the currents and the potential differences 
between portions of the circuits vary rapidly in time, there is a 
variable accumulation of electrons on some conductors and a 
variable deficit on others. For example, in the two-wire 
telephone line illustrated in Fig. 156, if the potential difference 
between wires A and B varies, there will be an accumulation of 
electrons on the short length MN of A and an equal withdrawal 
from the length OP of B, or vice versa. Accordingly, the 
portions MN and OP may be regarded as constituting a condenser 


Fiag. 156.—Long line. 


of definite capacitance. The wire MN, then, has two functions. 
It serves as a conductor of electricity from M to N, and it serves 
as one electrode of a condenser of which the other electrode is 
OP. As a consequence, while electrons are accumulating or 
withdrawing from the portion MJ, the sum of the instantaneous 
(algebraic) values of the currents at M and N in the direction 
toward the common junction point J is not zero. Such a circuit 
is said to have distributed capacity. 

For the purpose of mathematically treating a circuit with 
distributed capacity (say a 1000-mile telephone line) it is custo- 
mary to replace it by an equivalent artificial circuit made up of a 
great many branches each having segregated resistance and 
capacitance as in Fig. 154. Thus, if the section MN is short 
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enough, the artificial section shown in Fig. 157 is the equivalent 
of the section of the actual line in Fig. 156. In Fig. 157 the wires 
MN and OP are regarded as pure resistances having no capacit- 
ance relative to each other. The capacitance between wires in 
the actual circuit is, in Fig. 175, 
replaced by a condenser C con- 
nected through leads of zero 
resistance to the midpoints of 
the two telephone wires. In such 
an equivalent artificial circuit, for 
either continuous or for variable 
B . currents, the sum of the algebraic 
Fie. 157 peasy artificial Values of the currents toward any 
junction point is always zero. 
Accordingly, the law of currents may be generalized to apply to 
either continuous or variable currents, as follows: 


196b. LAW GENERALIZED FOR VARIABLE CURRENTS (DeEpuc- 
TION).—At any junction point in an equivalent network of segregated 
elements, the sum of the instantaneous (algebraic) values of the currents 
in the direction toward the junction is at every instant equal to zero. 


at = 0. (264) 


197. Law of Electromotive Forces for Circuits.—The algebraic 
value of the electromotive force in the direction AB of a specified 
type of force in the part of a circuit included between any two 
terminals has been defined to be equal to the work which is done 
by the specified force per equivalent unit of positive electricity 
which flows from A to B. 

The electromotive forces are so evaluated as to satisfy the 
principle that, at every instant of time, the sum of the algebraic 
values of the electromotive forces in a specified direction around 
any closed circuit is zero. 


Ye (around a closed circuit) = 0 (207) 


Consider any simple series circuit divided into parts in which 
the values of the electromotive forces are e1, és, és, ete., in which 
the current has the same value 7 at all parts. Then 


Cr teéee tes te, =0, (207a) 
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Upon multiplying both members of this equation by 7, we have 
ei ++ Et + €32 + €4d => 0. (265) 


Each term! in the left member of the equation represents the 
time rate at which work is being done by the forces in question. 
If the value of any e? product is positive, it signifies that electric- 
ity is moving in the direction in which the force in question 
tends to move it. This is the case when the force in question 
represents the transformation of the non-electrical forms of 
energy (chemical, thermal, or mechanical) into an electrical 
form, or when it represents a decrease in the electropotential 
or electrokinetic energy associated (stored) with the region, or, 
finally, when the region in question is regarded as the “portal”’ 
through which energy is being transferred from another system 
to the circuit of which it isa part. On the other hand, a negative 
value for the ez product signifies the transformation of 
energy from an electrical form into the chemical, thermal, or 
mechanical form, or an increase in the electropotential or electro- 
kinetic energy associated with the region, or the transfer of energy 
from the circuit of which the region is a part to another circuit. 

Under these conditions it is seen from Eq. (265) that the state- 
ment that ‘the sum of the electromotive forces around a closed circutt 
as zero” is equivalent to saying that in the transformations and 
exchanges of energy occurring in a closed system, the principle of 
the conservation of energy is satisfied. 


198. The Purpose of Algebraic Signs and Their Importance in 
Electric Circuit Theory.—In order to write the equations which 
express Kirchhoff’s law of electromotive forces for the circuits of a 
network, we must know the physical laws which express the rela- 
tions between the current and the electromotive force in the 
different types of conducting regions of which networks may be 


1Upon multiplying both members of the power equation by any short 
interval of time dt, it becomes, 
e:tdt+tetidt+eidd+...=0 (266) 
Since idt represents the quantity of electricity dg which passes through 
each part in the interval of time dt, this equation may be written in the form, 
e.dqtedq+tesdgq+...=0 (267) 
Equations (266) and (267) are seen to be energy equations, 
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built up, and must write these laws in the form of equations. 
The most general and at the same time the most definite way of 
expressing these laws by equations is that in which the electrical 
quantities which appear in them, namely, current, electromotive 
force, quantity of electricity, electrostatic, and magnetic flux, 
are defined and treated as algebraic quantities. The algebraic 
signs have the sole but vital purpose of specifying those directions 
which must be specified in order definitely to describe a current, a 
flux, or an electromotive force. Any method of describing or defining 
these terms which fails to specify directions is incomplete and can 
be used only in cases which are so simple that no confusion as to 
directions can arise. 

The conventions which are used throughout this text in re- 
lating the algebraic signs of-the electrical quantities to direction 
in a circuit are as follows: 


198a. Conventions Relating Algebraic Signs of Symbols to 
Directions. 

1. For convenience in specifying directions, an arrow 
will be drawn in an arbitrarily selected direction along each 
branch of the network. The direction indicated by the arrow 
will be called the ARROW DIRECTION in THAT branch.? 


2. Any symbol placed on the diagram to represent the current 
in a given branch will be understood to represent the algebraic 
value of the current in the ARROW direction along the branch. 
(This convention is nothing but a precise and rapid method of 
defining the symbol.) 


3. Any symbol placed on the diagram to represent the electro- 
motive force of specified forces in a given branch will be under- 
stood to represent the algebraic value of the electromotive 
force in the ARROW direction along the branch. (The known 
electromotive forces of batteries or generators are usually 
indicated by writing the numerical value on the diagram with 
separate polarity marks to indicate directions.) 


2, The use of arrows may be replaced by the use of equivalent systems, 
such as the letters, a, 6, c, etc. at the junction points, and the symbols 
Ia, etc. But some system of specifying directions and some convention 
relating the symbols used in the equations to these directions, are essential. 
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4. Any symbol (as q) placed on the diagram to represent the 
charge in a condenser will be understood to represent the alge- 
braic value of the charge on that electrode which receives 
positive charge when the current in the arrow direction along the 
branch is positive. In other words, the symbol g is so defined 
that the following relation exists between g and 7, where 7 
represents the current in the arrow direction along the branch. 


og sy ; 
i= 4 org = + fia 


Other conventions relating to magnetic quantities will be 
added to this list in the chapters dealing with the magnetic effects 
of electric current. 


199. The Constituent Elements of Electric Circuits and Their 
Electromotive Forces.—The constituent elements or regions 


Fig. 160.—Constituent elements of a network. 


which may enter into the make-up of the more involved networks 
are illustrated in the network shown in Fig. 160. Circuit 
1 contains seven elements all connected inseries. These elements 
are: 
I. The region in which energy is transformed into the 
electrical form: 
1. A generating device G. 
II. The regions receiving the transformed energy: 
1. A utilization device U (of the reversed generating 
type). 

. A conductor or resistor element fF. 
. A condenser element C. 
. An energy-transfer region of the elastance type S. 
. An inductance or inertial element L. 
6. An energy-transfer region of the inductance type M. 


OP WwW bd 
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199a. The Generating Device.—The generating device, or the 
source of intrinsic electromotive force—a battery, a thermo- 
couple, or a dynamo—is a region in which, by the expenditure of 
chemical, thermal, or mechanical energy, the atmosphere of 
electrons is forced toward the negative terminal of the region. 
The intrinsic e.m.fs. of the dynamo and battery differ from the 
non-intrinsic e.m.fs. of resistance, elastance, etc. in that the 
latter are functions of the current in the circuit, while the former 
are not functions of the current, but are inherent or intrinsic 
characteristics of the source.* 

In circuit studies, the e.m.f. of the source is either one of the 
known quantities, or it is an unknown whose value is to be 
determined not from specified conditions in the source, but so 
as to cause specified currents or electromotive forces in specified 
regions of the circuit. Therefore, we are not in this chapter 
concerned with the relations by which the e.m.f. of the source 
may be predicted from the specifications of the source. 

When the source or seat of an intrinsic electromotive force is 
connected in a circuit, an electromotive force is said to be im- 
pressed in the circuit, and the intrinsic e.m.fs. in a circuit are 
frequently called the impressed electromotive forces. 

Whether the electromotive force of the source connected in a 
given circuit in which the arrow directions have been adopted is 
to be designated as a + or a — quantity depends upon the 
direction in which the source is connected in its particular branch. 


199b. Power Utilization Devices.—The utilization device U, 
such as a motor. or a storage battery on charge, is a reversed 
generating device through which electrons are forced to move 
against the intrinsic electromotive force of the region, by reason 
of the greater electromotive force of other sources. In such 
a region electrical energy is reconverted into one of the other forms 
mentioned above. The utilization device is said to be the seat 
of an intrinsic e.m.f., provided the device, if acting independently 
of other sources of intrinsic e.m.f., can reverse the direction of 
flow of current through itself, and thereby transform energy of 

3 This statement is not strictly correct. When a source delivers current, 


there are always reactions which alter to some extent not only the terminal 
e.m.f., but also the internal or intrinsic e.m.f. of the source. 
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the other forms into the electrical form. Thus an electric 
motor, or a storage battery while charging, are seats of intrinsic 
electromotive forces, since each acting alone can convert energy 
into the electrical form, the former when driven as a dynamo, 
and the latter as a voltaic cell. Resistor heating elements are 
not utilization devices having intrinsic electromotive forces, 
since such heating elements cannot convert thermal energy into 
electric. 

The statements made about the intrinsic electromotive forces 
of the generating devices apply to the utilization devices of the 
reversed generator type. 


199c. Conductor or Resistor Elements.—The conductors and 
the resistors (such as lamps and heating elements, shown at R 
in Fig. 160) appearing in the networks will be assumed to be 
metallic conductors. For other classes of conductors with their 
non-linear relations the calculations would be much more difficult. 
In metallic conductors, the relation between the current and the 
electromotive force of resistance‘ is the straight-line relation 
expressed by Ohm’s law (Sec. 170), namely, 


Er (e.m.f. of resistance in volts) = —RI. (230) 


4Some writers express Kirchhoff’s law in the following form: ‘At every 
instant of time, the sum of the intrinsic e.m.fs. around any circuit is equal 
to the sum of (the portions of the intrinsic) e.m.fs. consumed in the different 
regions of the circuit, or is equal to the sum of the RJ drops in potential.” 

When the law is expressed in this form, the e.m.fs. expressing the distribu- 
tion of the transformed energy among the different regions are called “the 
e.m.f. consumed by resistance, inductance, or elastance, or the e.m/f. 
expended in resistance, inductance, or elastance.”’ 

The two forms of expression, namely, “the e.m.f. of . .. ” and “the 
e.m.f. consumed by . . . ” must not be confounded. One is the negative 
of the other. The expression for the ‘“‘e.m.f. consumed by resistance”’ is 

eR’ = +Ri. 

In complex circuits there is no possibility of getting correct results unless 
this distinction is realized, and one form or the other is consistently adhered 
to. Ina number of cases the expression “the e.m.f.consumedby . . . ”’ is 
an awkward form to use. For example, in the discussion of the discharge 
of a condenser which has been charged to some known voltage and then 
connected in a discharge circuit, it leads to awkward situations to give the 
voltage to which the condenser is charged in the form “the voltage consumed 
by the condenser is 100 volts.” 
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The e.m.f. of resistance is a non-intrinsic e.m.f. It represents 
the work done per unit quantity of electricity which passes 
through the conductor by the impeding force of the atomic 
impacts upon the electrons which are driven through the con- 
ductor by some source of intrinsic e.m.f.. The work done by the 
forces of impeding impacts in the region of resistance & in the 
interval of time dt is 


dW (joules) = Erl dt = --RI'dt. (269) 


That is to say, the processes going on in a conductor or a resistor 
never deliver but always absorb energy. From Joule’s experi- 
ments, it is known that this energy is all converted into the form 
of heat energy in the body of the conductor. 


199d. Condenser Elements.—The condenser C of Fig. 160, is a 
region (as two extended conducting sheets or wires, insulated from 
each other and one connected to each terminal of the region), 
through which a continuous (unidirectional) drift of electrons 
cannot occur. The passage of electrons into the region by one 
terminal and out by the other results in a separation of charge 
in the region; one conducting system acquires an excess of elec- 
trons and the other a deficit. After the passage of a small charge 
into such a region, the entry of further charge is against the forces 
arising from the separated charge. This requires the delivery of 
energy to the region. The energy so delivered is not lost, since 
it all becomes available when the charge is allowed to flow out of 
the region. 

From the experimentally established straight-line relation 
between the quantity of electricity in a condenser and the poten- 
tial difference between its terminals (see Sec. 72) the expression 
for the electromotive force of elastance (or of condensance) e, 
may be written,‘ 


@ =. Sq = = (50a) 


6 = iae8 ip idt. (270) 


The elastance S, or the capacitance C, are constants whose values 
depend upon the dimensions and the material of the condenser. 
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The work done by the forces of elastance in the interval of time 
dtis 
dW (joules) = e.idt = — Sqi dt (271) 
This may be positive or negative, depending upon whether the 
signs of g and 7 are unlike or alike; that is, under some conditions 
the condenser receives energy and under others it delivers it 
again. 


199e. Energy Transfer Regions of the Elastance Type.— 
The region S of Fig. 160 is a region in which a transfer of energy 
in the electrical form may take place from circuits 1 to 2, or vice 
versa. In this region an electromotive force—the electromotive 
force of mutual elastance—is induced in circuit | by reason of a 
separation of charges which has taken place in circuit 2, or vice 
versa. The two circuits are said to be elastively coupled (or 
capacitively coupled, or electrostatically coupled). 

The expression for the induced e.m.f. of mutual elastance e, 
is the experimentally established relation of Sec. 109, namely, 


Oi) == =Smd2- (151) 


The energy delivered to the primary by the forces of mutual 
elastance in the interval of time dt is 


dW (joules) = e2:dt = —Smqetidt. (272) 


199f. Inductance or Inertial Elements.—The inductance 
element L of Fig. 160 is a region, such as a wire wound in the form 
of a coil, in which the inertial effects are very pronounced. 
Energy must be delivered to this region during any interval in 
which the current (or the velocity of the electrons) is increasing. 
The delivered energy is not expended, since it becomes available, 
while the current is decreasing to zero. The inertial forces called 
into play when the velocity is changing are said to give rise to an 
electromotive force of (self-) inductance. The detailed study of 
this effect and of the following inductance effect will be taken up 
in Chap. XIII, in which it will be shown that the e.m.f.of induc- 
tance ¢, is given by the expression . 
Z 


C= —L ; (from a later chapter) 


in which L is a constant for any coil. 
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199g. Energy Transfer Regions of the Inductance Type.— 
The region M of Fig. 160 is a region in which a transfer of energy 
may take place from circuits 1 to 2, or vice versa. In this region 
an electromotive forcee—the electromotive force of mutual induc- 
tance—is induced in circuit 1 by any variation in the current in 
circuit 2, or vice versa.. The two circuits are said to be magneti- 
cally coupled. In Chap. XIII the following expression for the 
e.m.f. of mutual inductance is derived: 

dis 


anergy 


(from a later chapter) 


200. Calculations for a Simple Battery Circuit—Imagine a 
simple circuit (Fig. 161) made up of one conductor of resistance Rz 
joining the two terminals of a voltaic or a storage cell. In this 
circuit, the current is the same through any cross-section (from 
Kirchhoff’s current law), so there is only one current to deal with. 
For convenience in specifying 
directions around the circuit, let 
an arrow be placed pointing in 
that direction in which the bat- 
tery tendstoforce current. Then, 
arbitrarily, let the current in the 
direction of the arrow be repre- 
sented by +/J/, and that in the opposite direction by —J. The 
symbol representing the current in the direction of the arrow is 
placed on the diagram. In this simple circuit Kirchhoff’s e.m.f. 
law will give the one equation necessary to fix the value of J. 
There are three e.m.fs. acting in the closed circuit: 

a. The intrinsic or the internal e.m.f. of the battery. The 
value of this e.m.f. in the direction of the arrow will be repre- 
sented by H#. £ is assumed to be constant, although its value 
does change in time if the current flows long enough to produce 
marked changes in the concentration of the solution near the 
electrodes. 

b. The e.m.f. of resistance in the conductor, namely, — Rol. 

c. The e.m.f. of resistance in the conducting path from terminal 
to terminal inside the cell, namly, —R,J, in which R, is the 
internal resistance of the cell. 


Fic. 161.—Simple circuit. 
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The sum of these three e.m.fs. is zero. 


Solving, i= ROR, (274) 
1 2 


The manner in which the current varies with the resistance R, 
of the conductor is shown by the curve marked “current”’ of Fig. 
162. The current has the maximum possible value H/R, when 
Re is zero, and it decreases to zero as R, is increased without 
limit. 

If an electrostatic voltmeter is connected across the cell 
terminals while the cell is supplying current, the voltmeter will 
read not the internal e.m.f., but the terminal e.m.f. e, of the cell. 


é: = HE — Ril = Ral. 


minal Voltage 


Term 
0) | 2 3 4 5 6 if 
Ratio of External to Internal Resistance 


Fie. 162.—Variation of current, terminal voltage and power with external 
resistance. 


Substituting the value of J from Eq. 274 in this expression, we 


obtain 
RiE ERo. 


Rgcie nee hens 


To determine the internal resistance of a cell by the only 
possible method, namely, the method of experimental measure- 
ment, we make use of Eq. (275) in the following manner: We first 
measure the terminal voltage of the cell when R,» is either infinite 
or is very great in comparison with the unknown internal resist- 
ance R;. Equation (275) shows that the internal voltage EH is 
equal to the terminal voltage thus measured. We then connect 
across the cell a resistance 2, of known value, and measure either 


Chath (275) 
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the current J which flows, or the terminal voltage of the cell e; 
while the current is flowing. Upon substituting the value of H, 
I, and Re in (274) or EZ, e, and R» in (275), the unknown internal 
resistance R; may be computed. 

The manner in which the terminal e.m.f. varies with the resist- 
ance FR» of the conductor is shown by the curve marked “terminal 
voltage” of Fig. 162. The terminale.m-f. risesfrom zero at R2 = 0 
to HE as Ry becomes great in comparison with R,. 

The useful power delivered by the cell is that expended in the 
external circuit of resistance Re namely, 

Ei. ae 
P= els (R, + Ry? 
The manner in which the power delivered by the cell varies with 
Ry is shown by the curve marked “power” in Fig. 162. The 
power delivered is zero when fF, is zero, or when the cell is short 
circuited. It rises to a maximum as Az is increased and then 
again falls to zero as Re is made infinitely large. 

To find the value of R. which results in the maximum power 
delivery to it through a fixed resistance 21, we take the derivative 
of P with respect to Rs, equate it to zero, and solve for Ro. 
Upon doing this, it is found that the delivery is a maximum when 
the external resistance I, is made equal to the internal resistance 
R,. In this case the power delivered outside and the power 
wasted inside the cell have the same value, H?/(4R,), or the 
efficiency of utilization of the elec- 


(276) 


f trical energy of the cell is 50 per 
i cent. 
i : | 
201. Cells in Series and in Paral- 


lel.—Suppose that 7 cells all similar 
to the cell used above are connected 
in series as shown in Fig. 163. Writing Kirchhoff’s law of e.m.fs. 
for the circuit, 


— Ro + (# —-RiD + (FE — Ri) + ton terms = 0 
or — RoI + n(E — Ri) = 0. 
Solving for J, we obtain 
ff = 


Fia. 163.—Cells in series. 


nH 


nB, + Re ee 
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Suppose that the n cells are all connected in parallel to two 
heavy copper terminals of negligible resistance, as shown in 
Fig. 164. Writing Kirchhoff’s law of currents for the junction 
point A, 

=i + (7; +4, + 1; + tom-terms) = 0 
or f=nl;y. (278) 
Writing the law of electromotive forces for a complete circuit 
comprising the conductor of resistance Ro, . 


E — Ryu, — RoI = 0. 


Fig. 164.—Cells in parallel. 


Substituting the value of J, from Eq. (278) in this equation and 


solving for J, 


epee aes (279) 


pas 
n 


A comparison of Eqs. 274, 277, and 279 shows that a battery 
consisting of 7 identical cells connected in series is the equivalent 
of a single cell having an internal e.m.f. and an internal resistance 
each n times as great as the e.m.f. and resistance of one of the 
constituent cells. On the other hand, a battery consisting of 
identical cells all connected in parallel is the equivalent of a 
single cell having an internal e.m.f. equal to that of one of the 
constituent cells and an internal resistance only 1/nth as great as 
the internal resistance of one of the constituent cells. 


202. Equivalent Resistance and Conductance of a Network 
Connecting Two Terminals.—A problem which frequently 
occurs is that of calculating the resistance or the conductance 
between two terminals which are connected—not by a single wire 
of known dimensions—but by a number of wires of known 
resistance or of known conductance. In general terms, the 
problem is that of computing the equivalent resistance or con- 
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ductance of the network of conductors between two specified 
terminals, 

The various combinations of the conductors connecting two 
terminals may be divided into the following four types: 


1. Series combinations, as in Fig. 165. 
2. Parallel combinations, as in Fig. 166. 
3. Series-parallel, as in Fig. 152. 

4. Bridge networks, as in Fig. 153. 


Simple formula may be derived by which the equivalent 
resistance and conductance of combinations falling under any of 
the first three types may be very easily calculated. The equiva- 
lent resistances of bridge networks are rarely computed, since 
any derived formula is of very limited application, and is not 
easy to apply. 

By the equivalent conductance of a network connecting two 
terminals A and B, we mean the conductance of a single con- 
ductor which, for a given difference of potential between A and 
B, will permit the same current to flow from A to B as does the 
network. This definition suggests the general method of deriving 
the formula for the equivalent conductance of any network, 
namely to imagine a battery of zero internal resistance and of 
electromotive force # to have its terminals connected to A and B. 
By applying Kirchhoff’s laws to the network, we obtain equations 
from which we may derive an expression for the current I 
delivered by the battery. Then the equivalent conductance G of 
the network is equal to [/H. We proceed to apply this method. 


203. Conductors in Series.——When two or more conductors 
are connected end to end between A and B, as in Fig. 165, they 
are said to be connected in series. From Kirchhoff’s current 
law, the current has the same value in every part of this circuit. 

Let EH represent the electromotive force of the battery which 
we imagine to be connected across AB, and let Ri, Re, R3, ete. 
represent the known resistances of the separate conductors. 
By writing Kircbhoff’s e.m.f. law for this circuit, we obtain the 
following equation: 

Be hil ol alee a a ee 2S) 
E 


whence 7 =R,+R.+Rh3 + . 
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But by definition, the equivalent resistance R; from the terminal 
A to B is the ratio of H to I. Therefore, 
Re=R +Re+Rg4+. (281) 
The equivalent conductance is the reciprocal of R,. 
Equations (281) and (280) may be stated in the following form: 


203a. Resistance of Conductors in Series.—The equivalent 
resistance of a series combination of conductors is equal to the sum 
of the individual resistances. 

The total voltage across a series combination of conductors ts 
divided among them in the proportion of their resistances. 


Fie. 165.—Conductors in series. Fia. 166.—Conductors in parallel. 


204. Conductors in Parallel— When two or more conductors 
are connected to two common terminals A and B, as in Fig. 166, 
they are said to be connected in parallel. 

Let H represent the electromotive force of the battery con- 
nected across AB; let Gi, Ge, G3, etc. represent the conductances 
of the separate conductors, and let J;, Iz, I3, etc. represent the 
currents in the same conductors and J the current in the battery 
in the direction of the arrows. 

By writing Kirchhoff’s law of currents for the junction A, we 
obtain the equation 

I-—1I,—I,—I1; = 0. (282) 


By writing the electromotive force law for circuits through the 
battery and the respective conductors, we obtain the equations 


gn tie or ONCE 
TY 

juan Sy Ls shee eHtD (283) 
T2 
I; 

Ba SSO cor hy aC 
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Substituting these values of J:, Zz, Js, ete. in Eq. (282), we 
have 
Il=G,E4+ GLE + GH, 


whence : =G,+G2.+ Ge 


But, by definition, the equivalent conductance G, from the 
terminal A to B is the ratio of J to H. Therefore, 


G,.=G+G6G.+6463;+4+. (284) 
Equations (284) and (283) may be thus stated: 


204a. Conductance of Conductors in Parallel.—The equiva- 
lent conductance of a parallel combination of conductors ts equal 
to the sum of the conductances of the branches. 

The total current delivered to a parallel combination of con- 
ductors divides among the branches in proportion to their 
conductances. 


Since G:, in Eq. (284), is the reciprocal of the equivalent 
resistance, we may rewrite Eq. (284) in the form 
1 1 1 1 
Tile a Urry ale 
Whence the formula for the equivalent resistance is 
1 
be ea gE TG 
Ry, alts he 
A comparison of Eq. (285) with the simpler Eq. (284) shows why 
calculations pertaining to parallel combinations should be carried 
on in terms of the conductances of the parts rather than in terms 
of the resistances. 


(285) 


205. Series-parallel Networks.—A series combination of 
conductors may be put in parallel with one or more like com- 
binations, the resulting parallel combination may be put in 
series with another, etc., until very many conductors have been 
combined in one series-parallel network, such as that illustrated 
in Fig. 152. The series-parallel combination is, in reality, not a 
new type. It is a combination of the first two types. By using 
the formulas derived for these two types, the equivalent resistance 
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or conductance of the network may be easily determined. This 
is accomplished by starting with the simple combinations and 
finding the equivalent constants of these, then applying the 
same laws again to the new simple combinations which appear, 
and so on, until the equivalent resistance of the whole network 
has been obtained, provided all combinations are series or parallel 
arrangements. This process of calculation cannot be carried 
completely through if the network contains any bridge connec- 
tions of the kind pointed out below. 

The distinction between the series-parallel network (for which 
the equivalent resistance may be easily computed) and the 
bridge network discussed below (for which the calculation is 
very laborious) is this: A network is not of the series-parallel 
type unless the currents I,,; Is, Is, etc. leaving a junction point can 
be identified as currents of the same value all meeting again at a 
second junction point. 


206. Bridge Networks.—There are numberless bridge net- 
works which may be connected between two points. One of 
these, known as the Wheatstone bridge, is shown by the full 
lines of Fig. 153. 

It is evident that for any type of networks such as that shown 
in Fig. 153 we could apply Kirchhoff’s laws, to determine all the 
currents and to determine the equivalent resistance of the net- 
works by the general method outlined in Sec. 202. This is not 
done, however, in the bridge networks, for two reasons: (a) 
any one of these networks appears less frequently than the series 
or parallel arrangements; (b) a much more important reason is 
that the resulting formulas are too complicated to be remembered, 
or even to be conveniently used. As an illustration, the formula 
for the equivalent resistance from A to B in Fig. 153, which is 
the simplest type of bridge network, has been derived in Sec. 
207b. 

Formulas are not depended on for bridge networks, but Kirch- 
hoff’s laws are applied directly to the solution of each numerical 
problem, using the methods described in Sec. 207. 


207. Calculation of the Currents in Any Electric Network.— 
In the preceding sections we have applied Kirchhoff’s laws to 
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series and parallel combinations and have derived general formu- 
las which relieve us of the need of directly applying the laws to 
the solution of particular circuits of these types. But for the 
general class of networks containing bridge networks or containing 
batteries or generators at various points throughout the network, 
the calculations must be carried out by the direct application of 
Kirchhoff’s laws. In practically all cases, the problem is to 
calculate the currents in the various branches of a network in 
which we know the resistance of each branch and the intrinsic 
e.m.f. and polarity of each battery or generator. 

The application of Kirchhoff’s laws to such a network yields 
a number of algebraic equations between the unknown currents 
and the constants of the network, and the values of the currents 
are determined by solving these simultaneous equations. In 
such a process, the correct use of algebraic signs is absolutely 
essential. ‘This requires a rigid adherence to some system of 
conventions or agreements concerning the meaning and use of 
signs. A feature of this text is the careful attention paid to the 
statement of a systematic set of conventions. The following 
statement of the steps in the solution of network prcblems 
emphasizes these conventions, and should assist the student to 
apply Kirchhoff’s laws in a systematic way. 


207a. Steps in the Systematic Solution of Network Problems. 
Step 1.—Draw a diagram of the network, showing the total 
resistance of each branch and the location of each battery or 
generator. (An essential first step in the attack of any physical 
problem is the picturing of the given physical conditions. Usu- 
ally this is best accomplished by means of a diagram.) 


Step 2 (OprrionaL).—Search the diagram for parallel combina- 
tions of branches which are free of battery or generator e.m.fs. 
Redraw the diagram, replacing the parallel combination by an 
equivalent conductor. Again search the diagram for new parallel 
combinations which may appear, and redraw. Repeat until the 
diagram has been reduced to the simplest possible form. The 
application of Kirchhoff’s laws to the simplified diagram will 
give the currents in the equivalent conductors, and additional 
calculations (see step 9) will be necessary to determine the cur- 
rents in the original branches, 
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Step 3.—Draw an arrow along each branch for convenience in 
specifying directions (see Sec. 198a for the conventions as to 
directions and algebraic signs). 


Step 4.—On the diagram, along each branch, place a symbol, 
such as I;, I2, I, ete., to represent the algebraic value of the 
current in the direction of the arrow. (The value of the current 
against the arrow will then be represented by the same symbol 
with the opposite sign.) 

Likewise, beside each generator or battery write the known 
algebraic value of the generated e.m.f. in the direction of the arrow 
along that branch. From the conventions (Sec. 198a) this value 
is positive when the generator tends to send current in the 
direction of the arrow, and the value is negative when it tends 
to force current in the other direction. 


Step 5.—To obtain the equation between the currents meeting 
at junction points, write the equation expressing Kirchhoff’s 
current law, namely, ‘‘The sum of the algebraic values of the 
currents in the direction toward a junction point is zero.” In 
any particular branch, the arrow along that branch may be 
toward the junction point, in which case the current in that 
branch should be represented in the equation by the symbol 
written on the diagram. Or the arrow in any branch may point 
away from the junction point, in which case that current should 
be represented in the equation by the negative of the symbol on 
the diagram. It will be found by experience that independent 
equations may be written for one less than the total number 
of junction points, that is. seven junction points will yield six 
independent equations. 


Steps 4 and 5.—A straightforward elimination of unnecessary 
current symbols by the combination of steps 4 and 5. In step 4, 
when writing symbols on the diagram to represent the currents 
along the branches in the direction of the arrows, one may reduce 
the number of separate symbols required by applying Kirchhoff’s 
law of currents at each junction. By so doing, the current in one 
branch at each junction point may be represented by a com- 
bination of the symbols representing the currents in the other 
branches meeting at that junction. The number of separate 
symbols for unknown currents may be reduced in this way to the 
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number of independent equations which can -be obtained by 
applying the e.m.f. law, as in the next step. If this plan is 
followed, any further attempt to use the current law will result 
in useless identities, such as 0 = 0. 


Step 6.—For any chosen circuit in the network, write the equa- 
tion expressing Kirchhoff’s electromotive force law, namely, 
“around any closed circuit, the sum of the algebraic values of the 
e.m.fs. in a specified direction is zero.”’ The specified direction 
around a closed circuit may be arbitrarily chosen as the clockwise 
direction or the counterclockwise direction on the diagram. The 
chosen direction around any circuit probably will be in the 
direction of the arrows along some branches composing the circuit. 
In such:cases, the battery or generator e.m.fs. should be written 
in the equations just as they appear on the diagram, since, from 
the agreement in step 4, the values on the diagram are the values 
in the directions of the arrows. The e.m.fs. of resistance in these 
branches should be written as the product of — # and the symbol 
on the diagram which represents the current in the direction of 
the arrow. If the chosen direction around any circuit is against 
the arrow in a given branch, the e.m.fs. in that branch should 
be written with signs opposite to those indicated above. 

Apply the law to one closed loop after another until the total 
number of independent equations is equal to the number of 
unknown symbols appearing in the equations. Choose closed 
circuits which comprise few branches and which, therefore, yield 
short equations. Choose circuits so that each new circuit con- 
tains one or more new branches, thus insuring that this equation is 
independent of the previous equations; remember that every 
branch must be traced through at least once before the system of 
equations can be complete. These hints usually enable one to 
obtain the requisite number of independent equations without 
algebraic tests to determine whether or not the equations are 
independent. Any equation which is not independent results in 
an identity, such as 0 = 0, in the course of the attempt to solve 
simultaneously. 


Step 7.—By the usual algebraic methods solve the independent 
equations to determine the currents. The algebraic work must 
be systematic in order to avoid useless work. For example, if at 
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first there are five unknowns and five equations, the work should 
be definitely planned to eliminate one particular unknown, leav- 
ing four unknowns and four equations. Then as the next step, 
Aiuminate one more, leaving three unknowns and three equations, 
and sso om. The substitution method of climination is recom- 
tnended, since in the hands of students who have forgotten the 
G42ils hf Gifierent methods it leads to 2 more orderly elimination 
2nd te less aimless juggling of equations. 

The substitution method of elimination consists in solving any 
one & the five equations for an expression representing one of the 
currents, say I; in terms of the others. This expression for I; 
is then substituted wherever J, appears in each of the other four 
equations. The result must be four equations from which I, 
has been cimuinaied. Now from these four equations another 
unknown ie diminated by a similar substitution, and so on. 

Step 8—Interpret the results. If any current symbol, such 
2 I, is found to be equal te a negative number, say —5S, it means 
thet in thet branch the current in the direction of the arrow is —8 
anpercs, or the current is % amperes flowing in the counterarrow 
direction. 

Step 9—If the network has been simplified by replacing a 
paral emabination by an equivalent conductor, the currents 
im the original branches may be found from the current in the 
equivalent conductor by applying the principle that the current 
im the equivalent conductor is to be divided among the branches 
in proportion to their conductances. 


Qo. Exauagle —Az an Dusirciion of the use of this method let us com- 
pute the resistance from A i B of the network chown by the full lines in 
Pig, 13. 
or ae seary ok polhagse Bie be connected thkaagieade Ht negligible 
semmanee to A and EB. 

Step 2-1 the arrow directions along the branches be 2% indicated 

Steps 4 and 6 —At junction A, let I, and I, stand for the eurrent in the 
grnow Grections in the branches BA and AC respectively. Then the eur- 
gemt in the branch AD iz I, — Ie 

At the panction C, let I, represent the current im the branch CB. Then 
fee current im the branch CD i# Ie — In 

At the junction D, the eurrent im the branch DB is 1, — Iz 

St the last juoction D, the three currests toward the junction sum up to 
peso. Fatbure ty do this would bx evidence of 2 Dhar in: the preceding work. 
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Step 6.—Writing the law of electromotive forces for the circuit BEACB, 


E — Ril, — Retz = 0. (286) 
For the circuit ACDA it is 
—Ril, — ds ral ae sl are = 0. (287) 
For the circuit BDCB it is 
+R,(1, —I3) + Rs(l2 — I3) — Rots = 0. (288) 
From Eq. (286) 
I EB Rils. 
any Ps oly 


Substituting for this value 7; in Eq. (287) and (288) we obtain two equa- 
tions containing two unknowns, J; and J. Solving either of these equations 
for J. and then substituting thin value for 72 in the other equation, we obtain 
the following: 

E _ RiR3(Ry + Rs) + RoRa(Ri + Rs) + Ro(Ri + Ro) (Rs + Ra) 

if CR + R;)(R2 + R:) + R;(Ri + R: aE R; SF R4) 

But £# is the voltage between the terminals, and /; is the current taken by 
the network; therefore,the quotient H//, gives the expression for the resist- 
ance of the network between A and B. 


(289) 


208. Wheatstone Bridge Network for the Measurement of 
Resistance.—The most common method of measuring an 
unknown resistance is a compar- 
ison method carried out with the 
apparatus known as the Wheat- 
stone bridge. The circuit of the 
bridge is illustrated in Fig. 167. 
The unknown resistance R3 is 
connected in a network with 
three other known resistances, 
Ri, Re, and Ry. The four resist- 
ances are called the four arms 
of the bridge. The three known 
resistances are in the form of 
coils of resistance wire so connected to the contacts of dial 
switches that they can be readily set at any desired values. 

A battery Ff, usually of one or more dry cells, is connected 
to the vertices A and B, and a sensitive detector of current, G, 
such as a galvanometer, is connected through a switching key S 
across the vertices C and D. 

To measure the value of the unknown resistance Rs, the vari- 
able resistances are adjusted until upon closing the key S no 


Fic. 167.—Wheatstone bridge. 
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deflection of the galvanometer occurs. The bridge is then said 
to be balanced. In this balanced condition, the current in the 
branch CD is zero, the e.m.f. of resistance across it is zero, and 
the current in the two upper arms has the same value J, in 
each arm; likewise, the current in the lower arms has the same 
value 2 in each arm. 

Since the voltage across CD is zero, the e.m.f. law when written 
for the circuit ACDA yields the equation, 


Ril, Sa Rls, 
and when written for BDCB it yields 
Rely = Reale. 
Whence, dividing equals by equals, and equating 
Ie a. R, 
ae (290) 


From the known values of Ri, Re, and R4 which cause the 
bridge to balance, the value of the unknown resistance #3 may be 
readily computed. If the resistances are all non-inductive (see 
Chap. XIII) the battery F is frequently replaced by a source of 
alternating e.m.f. having a frequency within the audible range, 
and the galvanometer G is replaced by a telephone receiver. 


209. The Use of the Mesh Currents in Network Calculations.—An alter- 
native way (frequently more convenient) of carrying on network calculations 
is to regard the network as made up of 
circuits, each of which has some portion 
of itself in common with one or more of 
the other circuits. The calculations are 
then carried on in terms of the currents 
in these circuits, the mesh currents, 
instead of the current in the branches. 

Thus we may solve the problem in 
Sec. 2076 as follows: 

Steps 3 and 4.—Let Ji, Jo, and J; 
represent the currents flowing in the 
arrow direction in the meshes indicated Tee See Aon haere te 
in Fig. 168. 

Steps 5 and 6.—When we come to write the e.m.f. law for any one of these 
meshes, we note that we must take into account the e.m.fs. from three 
effects: 

a. The intrinsic e.m.fs. of the sources in the mesh. 

b. The e.m.f. of resistance due to the mesh current. 
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c. The e.m.f. of mutual resistance arising from the fact that some portion 
of a circuit which is part of a network is necessarily common to some other 
mesh and is also traversed by the current of the other mesh. 

Now the e.m.f. law when written for a simple series circuit is of the form 


By Hg os 3 Rls) eels) ae el ee 0, (207) 


in which Ej, H2, etc. represent the intrinsic e.m.fs. in the circuit; Ri, Re, ete. 
represent the resistances of parts of the circuit; and J, represents the value 
of the current in the arrow direction. If the circuit has portions in common 
with other circuits, a third group of terms must be added to express the 
e.m.fs. in these portions due to the currents of the other meshes. 

For the sake of mathematical similarity let us agree to use the same form 
for the e.m.f. of mutual resistance as for the customary e.m.f. of resist- 
ance. Thus 

E, = (—RI,) (e.m.f. of resistance) (230) 
Ey, = ( — Ry,,el2) (e.m.f. of mutual resistance) (291) 


in which #, is the e.m.f. in the arrow direction in mesh 1 due to the fact that 
the current J, in the arrow direction in mesh 2 flows through the resistance 
R,,2 which is common to meshes 1 and 2. In other words, the e.m.f. equa- 
tion for mesh n will be of the form 


EL, + (—Rrln) ar (—Rayplp) se (6). (292) 


If this convention is adopted, and if the mutul resistance between two meshes 
is always represented by the symbol +Rn,p, then a pesilive numerical value 
will have to be assigned to Rnyp if a current in the arrow direction in mesh n 
flows through the common branch Ry,p, in the same direction as would a current 
in the arrow direction in mesh p, otherwise a negative value must be assigned 
to ut. 

Writing the law of electromotive forces for mesh BHADB, 


E — I(R; ar R4) = Riots = Ri, sls =0 
or EH — 1,(R3 + Rs) + Rel, + Ral; = 0. 
For meshes ACDA and BDCB, it is 


—1(R, ae Rs ar Rs) se RsI3 + R3l,= 0 
and —1;(R,4 + Rs + Re) + Rel + Raly= 0: 
Upon solving these equations, and making the 


proper comparison with the previous solution, the 
results will be found to be identical. 


hk ly 
Fia@. 169.—Mesh 


currents in general 


eens 210. Theorems Relating to Networks.—In 

the most general case, each mesh of an n-mesh 
network may contain a source of e.m.f. and may have parts in 
common with every other mesh of the network. Such a net- 
work is illustrated in Fig, 169, By writing the law of electro- 
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motive forces for each circuit, the following simultaneous linear 
equations are obtained: 


Rili + Rielle + Riyals + Rial, = Bi 
Rajili + Role + Re,3l3 + Reals = Ee 
Rail, + Raele + Rsysl3 + R344 = Es 
Raji + Raole + Rasls + Rajals = Ey 


In which R;,, represents the resistance of the kth circuit, and 
Rp, represents the resistance which must be mutiplied by the 
current in the kth circuit to get the e.m.f. of mutual resistance 
in the pth circuit. 

These equations may be solved by the method of determinants. 
Thus in the notation of determinants, the expression for J» is 


Toy. Rie Rijs Bays Biya Ey Ris Biys 
Bear Re, Res Res _ |R21 He Res Raya 
R31 Rs, Rs,3 Rs,4 R31 Es; Rs,3 Rs,4|. (294) 
Pease advise ld, gm rte Neen iy sive Jig 


Using the symbols, 


ID) = Ri,1 Ri,2 Pays Riya 
Re,1 Re,2 Rays Ro, 


(293) 


R31 Rs,2 Rss Rays (295) 
lpey Nipy diye Hpi 
and Mo,3 = Ri,1 Rijs Riya 


R31 R3,2 Rs,4 
Ray1 Raye Rays 
(called the minor of the second row and third column). 
The expression for the current in mesh 2 may be written 
E\Mi,2 E2M 2,2 E3M 3,2 EyM 4,2 
See Daa) 


From this result, the following theorem may be deduced. 


IT, (297) 


210a. Superposition Theorem.—If a network contains two or 
more generators located in different meshes, the current flowing in 
any mesh is the algebraic sum of the currents which would flow 
in the same mesh if each generator in turn were the only one acting 
in network. All other generators are assumed for the time being to 


have zero e.m.f. 
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Suppose there is a driving e.m.f. (source of intrinsic e.m.f.) in 
the mesh 4 only. The current it causes in mesh 2 is given by 


DI, — Ey Ri,1 Ri,3 Riy,s 
Re Res -Re,4l. (298) 
R31 Rs,3 Rs,4 


On the other hand, suppose mesh 2 above contains a driving 
e.m.f. The current it causes in mesh 4 is given by 


DI, = Ey Fes,1 Ri,e Ri,s 
3,1 Rs,2 Rs,3 . (299) 
Rar Rae Ba,3| 


Now since Ry,;, = Rz,p, these two minors are identical save that 
the rows in one are the columns of the other. Therefore, they 
are equal in value. Therefore, if the driving e.m.fs. are equal, 
the currents are equal. From this the following proposition, 
known as the reciprocity theorem, may be advanced. 


210b. Reciprocity Theorem.—The current in the kth mesh due 
to a given driving e.m.f. in the pth mesh is equal to the current 
caused in the pth mesh by an equal driving e.m.f. in the kth mesh. 


In both of the above theorems, the word “branch’’ may be 
substituted for ‘‘mesh’”’ whenever the latter occurs. 


211. Theorems Used in Mapping the Field in Conducting 
Materials.—By a line of (electric) flow in a conductor is meant 
a line whose direction at each point coincides with the direction 
in which positive electricity tends to move. 

By a tube of (electric) flow is meant the tubular surface formed 
by all the lines of flow which can be passed through points in 
the boundary of any small area in the conductor. 

In an isotropic conductor the lines and tubes of flow coincide 
with the lines and tubes of electric intensity. 


2i1a. Relation between the Electric Intensity and the Cur- 
rent Density Vectors.—Imagine a small right cylinder of con- 
ducting material of length / and cross-sectional area a, enclosing 
a point P. Let the elements of the cylinder coincide with a 
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tube of flow in which the current is 7. Then the difference in 
potential between the end faces is 


l 
or Liner! 
aged aes 


but #/I is the electric intensity F at P, and I/a is the current 
density J at P. 


Whence Fetpd (300) 
and J = 4F. (300a) 


211b. Law of Currents Expressed by Surface-integrals.— 
The current over any small plane surface of area a at a point in a 
conductor at which the current density has the value J is 


dI = J cos (J,n)da, (301) 


in which the angle (J,n) is the angle between the J vector and 
the normal n to the patch of area da. 

If the surface is large and the current density is variable over 
the surface, the current over the surface is found by taking the 
surface-integral (or the flux) of the current density over the 
entire surface (see Sec. 84). 


I= f J cos (I,n)da. (302) 


Now the current over a closed surface in the outward direction 
is the time rate at which + electricity is leaving the volume 
enclosed by the surface. Therefore we may write: Therefore 


closed surface 
if cos (J,n)da = — a (303) 


In the case of unvarying currents, the surface-integral over a 
closed surface must be zero. Equation (303) shows that if it 
were not zero, the quantity of electricity in the volume would 
increase without limit. This we know to be impossible. There- 
fore 


closed surface 
ie cos (J,n)da = O (for unvarying flow). (304) 
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211c. Law of Currents Expressed in Vector Notation.—Dividing both 
members of Eq. (303) by the volume v enclosed by the surface, 


closed surface 
fs cos (Jn)\da _ sd gq 
v dt v 


If the volume v becomes infinitesimal, the left member is the divergence 
of the current density and q/v is the volume density of charge p. Hence in 
vector notation: 


_ dp 
dt 
and div J = 0 (for unvarying flow). (306) 


div J = (305) 


211d. The Impossibility of a Volume Distribution of Charge in 
a Homogeneous Conductor with Unvarying Flow.—Since J = 
yF, and since within any homogeneous conductor y is a constant, 
it follows from Eq. (304) that the electric intensity over any closed 
surface lying wholly within a homogeneous conductor must 


satisfy the relation 
closed surface 
fi cos. (Fn) da. = 0. Se, 


It follows from Gauss’s theorem that the quantity of electricity 
enclosed by the surface must be zero. 


re 
; | 
yi 

ae | InX—— ——~y, 


A 
IS 
| 
fy | 
rs a) 


Fia. 170.—Refraction of lines of flow at interface. 


211e. The Refraction of the Lines of Flow at an Interface.— 
Let us consider the conditions which must be satisfied at an inter- 
face between two conducting materials having not only different 
conductivities but different permittivities. Consider the two 
points in Fig. 170. A, is in the conducting material of lower 
conductivity yi, having the permittivity p1; Az is in the material 
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' of higher conductivity y2, and of permittivity po. Let these 
points be adjacent to each other at infinitesimal distances from 
the interface. The portion of the interface near the points may 
be regarded as a small plane surface, as illustrated in the figure. 

Letting symbols with the subscripts ; and 2 stand for the values 
of the quantities at the points A, and Ae, respectively, we have: 


In conductor 1, Jy = iF 
and in conductor 2, Jo = Yoko. (308) 
At the points A; and A», the components of the electric inten- 
sity tangential to the interface must be substantially equal. 
Fu == Fup. : (309) 
Therefore, from Eqs. (808) and (309), 
eesti 


—— 310 
J i2 WO ( ) 


At the points A, and A» with unvarying currents, the compo- 
nents of the current density normal to the interface must be equal, 


otherwise obvious charge would accumulate without limit at the 
interface. Whence 


Hie ae (311) 
Therefore, from Eqs. (308) and (311) | 
Pay We: 
= 312 
Fi2 Of il ( ) 


At any point A (Fig. 170) on the interface, let (J1, n) and (J2, n) 
represent the angles between either the electric intensity vectors 
or the current density vectors and the normals to the surface in 
the dielectrics of small and large conductivity, respectively. 


tan (J2,n) = = sos 
n2 


tan Cin, n) re Pra its. Jv _ nan 313 
tan Oey n) Pie Ji1 v2 ( ) 


Therefore, 


This relation may be stated as follows: 
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211f. (Depuction).—In the case of an unvarying electric 
current, the lines of electric intensity and the lines of flow in passing 
from one conducting medium to another undergo an abrupt change in 
direction, being refracted at the interface in such a way that 

a. The incident and refracted lines lie in the same plane, which ts 
perpendicular to the interface at the point of incidence. 

b. The angle (J, n) between the line and the normal to the surface 
is always greater in the conductor of greater conductivity, the ratio of 
the tangents of these angles in the two conductors being a constant 
which is equal to the ratio of the two conductivities (see Fig. 170). 


If the conductivity of one material is many times that of the 
other (as in the case of an iron electrode dipping into river water 
in which y2/71 is of the order of 10°), Eq. (313) cannot possibly 
be satisfied if (J1, ) (the angle between the line of flow and the 
normal in the material of lower conductivity) differs from zero 
by more than a fractional part of asecond of are. In other words, 
the lines of flow start out into a poor conductor in directions 
which are normal to the surface of an electrode of high 
conductivity. 


211g. Analogy between Electric Fields in Dielectrics and 
Conducting Materials—A comparison of the equations and 
deductions in this section for conducting regions with the equa- 
tions and deductions for non-conducting dielectrics (Sees. 98 to 
102) will show that the laws for the two regions are of identically 
the same mathematical form, with the following analogies between 
the different physical quantities. 


In the conducting field In the non-conducting field 
Electric intensity F corresponds to electric intensity 

Current density J ~ “Electrostatic flux density D 
Conductivity y permittivity p 

Resistivity p elastivity s 

Tube of flow ae tube of electrostratic flux 


This means that if an electric field is set up in a region con- 
taining any number of non-conducting dielectrics by maintaining 
two or more of the metallic bodies at fixed potentials, no altera- 
tion whatsoever will occur in the distribution of the electric inten- 
sities if the dielectrics become conducting, provided only that 
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the ratio of the conductivity to the permittivity is the same for all 
the materials in the field. That is, 


sii agp pe no ar (314) 


Pi P2 P3 


211h. Accumulation of Obvious Charge at an Interface.—We 
have seen that at two adjacent points on opposite sides of the 
interface between two non-conducting dielectrics, the normal 
components of the electric intensities are inversely proportional 
to the permittivities. 


Se (zero conductivity). (108) 
n2 Pi 


On the other hand, if the materials conduct at all, no matter 
how poorly, the normal components of the intensities become 
inversely proportional to the conductivities when the steady state 
of unvarying flow is reached. 

Pat 
Pro 

As long as the latter condition jis not satisfied, the current 
densities toward and from the interface in the two materials are 
not equal and obvious charge accumulates on the interface. 
Upon closing a switch which impresses the full voltages between 
the metal electrodes of a conducting system of dielectrics, the 
relations expressed in Eq. (108) are instantaneously assumed. If 
at any interface p2/p; is not equal to y2/y1, charge of such a sign 
accumulates at the interface as to cause the intensities to drift 
from the relation expressed in Eq. (108) to that expressed in Eq. 
(312) (see Sec. 214 for the equations applying to the transient 
conditions). 


= (unvarying flow). (812) 
u 


212. Method of Computing Resistances of Non-cylindrical 
Conductors.—The resistance between end faces of a right cylin- 
drical conductor of a material whose resistivity is known may 
readily be computed by the experimentally determined relation 
of Sec. 177a, namely, R = pl/a. If the conductor is of some 
other shape, as in Fig. 171, its resistance can be computed from 
its dimensions and from the known resistivity of the material, 
provided it is possible to map out the equipotential surfaces and 
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the lines of electric intensity within the conductor. The lines of 
electric flow coincide in direction with the lines of intensity, and 
if the distance between the equipotential surfaces is taken small 
enough, the tubes of flow divide the conducting material between 
two adjacent equipotential surfaces into cells which are for our 
purpose right cylinders, all in parallel. Consequently, the con- 
ductance of the material lying between two equipotential sur- 
aces will be the sum of the conductances of the elementary cells. 
The equipotential surfaces, in turn, divide the conductor 
into elementary conductors all arranged in series between the 
terminals. Consequently, the resist- 
ance of the conductor from terminal 
to terminal will be the sum of the 
resistances of these elementary slices. 


oh 


Me * ae 


212a. Example.—Let us compute the re- 
sistance of a water resistor in which the 
metal electrodes are two coaxial iron pipes, 
and the resistor material is the river water 
with which the space between the pipes is 
filled (see Fig. 171). Let 1 represent the 
axial length of the conducting shell of water, 
and r, and rz represent its inside and out- 
side radu. Since the conductivity of the 
steel is at least 10° times that of the water, 
the surfaces of the pipes are equipotential sur- 
Fig. 171.—Water rheostat: faces. From conditions of cylindrical sym- 
co-axial pipe electrodes. metry the lines of flow are radial lines, and 
the equipotential surfaces are cylindrical sur- 
faces coaxial with the pipes. These equipotential surfaces divide the con- 
ductor into elementary shells all connected in series from one pipe to the other. 
Consider any shell of radius x and of thickness dz. Its resistance dR 
from equipotential surface to equipotential surface is that of a cylinder of 
length dz and of cross-sectional area 2rlx. Therefore, if p represents the 
resistivity of the water, 


The resistance of the water from pipe to pipe is the sum of the resistances of 
all shells lying between them. 


R (ohms), = far = ie pdx 
Ty Qrl x 


R (ohms) = —% log 


nl (315) 


Te 
rh 
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212b. Example.-—The case in which the conductance of a non-cylindrical 
conductor can readily be computed by resolving it into simple tubes of flow 
all in parallel is shown in Fig. 172. The resistor is water held in an annular 
trough of non-conducting material of wood or clay tile. The electrodes are 
the metal plates P,P. The lines of flow are circular arcs and the elementary 
tubes of flow are of constant cross-sectional area throughout their length. 
By taking the sum of the conductances of the tubes of flow it may be readily 

shown that the conductance from plate to plate is, 
@ (hos) = “tog 72 mao centimeters) , (316) 


in which 7; and r2 represent the inside and outside radii of the trough. 


h . “depth of the water. 
0 i “length of the arc of flow in radians. 
y “ “conductivity of the water. 


213. Charge and Discharge of a Condenser.— 
The connections of a circuit for studying the 
phenomena during the charge or the discharge of 


bow 


[Hit-4 Xs 


we 


Fig. 172.—Water rheostat: Fie. 173.—Circuit for charging and discharging 
annular trough. a condenser. 


a condenser through a resistance are illustrated in Fig. 173. A condenser of 
capacitance C is connected in series with a non-inductive resistance of R ohms. 
The switch S may be thrown to any one of three positions. If closed at A, 
the condenser is charged by the A battery through the resistance R. Upon 
opening the switch after charging, the condenser is left charged to the voltage 
’ of the A battery except as its charge gradually leaks through the dielectric. 
If, after charging, the switch is opened and is then thrown to the M position, 
the condenser discharges through the resistance &. If, after charging, the 
switch is thrown to the B position, the condenser may be charged to a higher 
or a lower voltage, or in the reverse direction, depending upon the connec- 
tions and the relative voltages of the two batteries. Let us derive the 
equations which express the way in which the current and the voltage of the 
condenser vary in time during charge and discharge. 


Let 7 represent the instantaneous value of the current. 

<s ““ instantaneous value of the e.m.f. of the condenser. 
instantaneous value of the charge in the condenser. 
constant voltage of the battery which is connected in 
series with the condenser, (With the switch S on M, # is zero.) 


(zs 66 


€c 
q ‘ 
EB oe ‘ 
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Assuming an arrow direction, and writing the e.m.f. law for this circuit, 
we obtain 


EB Ri-4=0. (317) 


This is an equation with two dependent variables which are related by the 
equation 


i= af. (187) 
Upon substituting this value of 7 in Eq. (317) we obtain 
dq _.7 
E-R real 0, 


a linear differential equation in’ which the variables may be separated by 
transposition, yielding 


The solution of this equation is 
log (¢ — CE) = — 


t 
q=CE+Ke &. ey 


The value of the integration constant K is obtained by the following 

argument: 

Let time be measured from the moment of the switching operation. 

Let Qo represent the initial charge in the condenser—that is, the charge at 
the moment of the switching operation. 

Let Q, represent the ultimate charge of the condenser—namely, EC. 

Let Qarepresent Qo) — Qu. (319) 

Or Qa represent the initial value minus the ultimate value of the charge, 
a quantity which we will call the discrepancy in the charge in the 
condenser. 

For the instant t = 0, Eq. (318) reduces to 


q(t=0) = Q=EC+K 


Qo = Qu + K. 
Whence K must equal Qo — Q. = Qa (320) 
t 
and q=Qut(Q—-Que (321) 
t 
or = Op Ope ee (321) 
Since = 7 
ed SD ee Ore Oh 
oon BC? SC wen Che 
t 
€ = Eeu ar Ei, ae Ce (322) 


t 
=F + (Bip + Ble ©, (322) 
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and, since ==) (187) 


dt 
t 
i = bea OR (323) 
R 
t 
6 SID ae 6Ke (323) 
RTS Sa a ae 


Figure 174 shows the current and the voltage of the condenser during the 
charge of an ordinary Leyden jar (C = 0.004 microfarad) through a 250-ohm 
resistance from a 500-volt battery. 


no 
oO 


o 


Oo 
ot 


Charging Current amp. 
5 


S 


Voltage of Condenser 


Time in Micro-Seconds 
Fig. 174.—Current and voltage of a condenser during charge. 


The time in which the exponential term decreases to 1/¢ th (36.8 per cent) of its 
initial value is called the time constant of the circutt. 

For a circuit containing a condenser of capacity C in series with a _resist- 
ance of value R, the expression for the time constant 7’, is 


T (seconds) = CR (farads, ohms). (324) 


For Fig. 174. the time constant is 107° seconds. 


214. Residual Charge and Discharge.—If a condenser in which the dielec- 
tric is glass, mica, or paraffined paper is connected to a source of voltage for 
5 or 10 minutes, and is then discharged by momentarily connecting the 
terminals by a wire, it appears at first to be completely discharged. If the 
condenser is allowed to stand for a minute with the two electrodes insulated, 
a new charge of the same sign as the original gathers on the plates, and a 
second much smaller spark may be obtained. This process may be repeated 
five or six times with some dielectrics, the spark becoming fainter each time. 
These charges which gradually appear after a condenser has been discharged 
are called residual charges, and the subsequent discharges are called residual 
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discharges. This effect can be accounted for if it be assumed that the 
dielectric is not homogeneous but consists of layers or strata of different 
resistivity. Let us investigate the properties of condenser which, for sim- 
plicity, we consider to be made up of only the two strata shown at a Fig. 175. 
The equivalent circuit is shown at b. 


(a) : (b) 


Fie. 175.—Equivalent circuit of a stratified condenser. 


Let the arrow directions be as indicated. The e.m.f. law for the circuit 
AC, BC, DA yields 


= a = a = 0. (325) 


For the circuits AC,;BA and BC2DB it yields 
a, + Bis = 0 


Cs 
The current law for the junction B yields 
UTE Cie ae 
dt + al "aE to = 0. (327) 
Substituting the values of 7; and 7 from Eq. (326) in Eq. (327), 
ies 1 a) Se OS (328) 


dt Ete ~ O2Re 
Substituting the value of q2 and “4 7 from Eq. (325) in Hq. (828) and collecting 


terms, 

Cs + Cs dq _ EC, R, ae R» 
Pane ray =-[a- : ~ Ry == R» ah CORR: 
dq Ri + Re 
or EC EGR. Mok Ri(C, = o,)" 
deen: 
F ECR, é 
Whence TT Ce R, + R: )- Ri R(Cy + C2) eats 


Ry + Ry 
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Writing é C for (C, + Cs) 5 
and R for pans | » (329) 

Lie uetuh ts a: (330) 
and ees -, a, - RR (331) 
and =z ia zs ais iiaes. (332) 


214a. Example.—For a glass-plate condenser 60 by 60 by 0.6 centimeters 

thick having two strata each 0.3 centimeters thick, each having a relative 
permittivity of 8 but having resistivities of 2 < 10!4 and 8 X 10!4 ohm- 
centimeters, the constants are: 

Cy = C2 = 8.5 X 107° farads 

Re = 4R, = (33) x 101° ohms 

CR = 282 seconds. 
From the equations derived above, the curves plotted in Fig. 176 have been 
drawn. ‘These curves show: (a) the e.m.f. of condenser 1, (b) the e.m.f. of 


(€cy + Gea) 


Kilovolts 


c iG 2 22 
Time in Minutes L 
--JO kilovo/ts Impressed 4 k.s-Open >| 4 © S-Open 
A Belo ony # au 


Fic, 176.—Voltage of stratified condenser during discharge. 


condenser 2, and (c) the sum of these two e.m.fs. during the following 
sequence of events: (1) At the instant A, the switch S is closed impressing 
—10,000 volts on the condensers; this is kept on for 10 minutes. (2) At the 
instant B, the source # is disconnected and the condenser is discharged by 
holding the switch on the N contact for 1 minute. (3) At C the jumper 
between A and D is opened by moving the switch to the M contact and the 
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net charge left on the interface between the two strata is allowed to leak 
through the strata for 4 minutes. During this interval, Eq. (822) apples 
to each of the condensers. At D the condensers are again discharged by 
moving the switch to the N contact for 1 minute, and so on. 


215. Exercises. 


1. A storage battery whose e.m.f. is 20 volts and internal resistance 0.5 
ohm is connected to a conductor whose resistance is 5 ohms. What cur- 
rent does the battery supply? What is the voltage impressed on the 
conductor? 

2. Compute the resistance between the terminals A and B of Fig. 177. 

3. If resistances are to be measured by taking simultaneous voltmeter 
and ammeter readings, and if it is proposed to make no corrections in the 
readings for the current taken by the voltmeter or for the voltage drop in 
the ammeter, sketch the manner in which the instruments should be con- 
nected: 

a. For the measurement of extremely high resistances. 
b. For the measurement of extremely low resistances. 
Why? Discuss. 


6/ 
in parallel 


l6lamps 
in parallel 


Fie. 177. Fie. 178. 


4. Two voltmeters having full-scale deflections of 150 and 50 volts and 
resistances of 17,936 and 5864 ohms respectively are connected in series with 
a coil of 8500 ohms resistance across 220-volt mains. What will each 
instrument read? 

5. A 150-scale voltmeter whose resistance is 17,527 ohms is connected in 
series with an unknown high resistance across 220-volt mains. If the volt- 
meter reads 141.5 volts, what is the value of the unknown resistance? 

6. Each cell of an n-cell battery has an e.m.f. of 2.1 volts and an internal 
resistance of 0.12 ohm. 

a. If the battery is to supply current to a circuit whose resistance (exclu- 
sive of the battery) is 0.09 ohm, will the larger current be supplied when the 
cells are all in parallel or all in series? 

b. Same question as a, save that the circuit resistance is 0.2 ohm. For 
what resistance of the external circuit will the battery supply equal cur- 
rents for the parallel and the series connection of the cells? 
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7. To increase the range of a 50-scale ammeter whose resistance is 
0.0005 it is shunted with a resistance of 0.0003 ohm. If the instrument 
reads 47.3 amperes, what is the total current in the circuit? 

8. In Fig. 167, Sec. 208, let the battery and the galvanometer with its 
key be interchanged in position. Deduce the relation which must now 
exist between the resistances of the branches to reduce the galvanometer 
current to zero? 

9. The circuit of a 220-volt three-wire distribution system is shown in 
Fig. 178. Each lamp may be considered as having a resistance of 200 
ohms. Find the voltage across each set of lamps. 

10. Assume that a fuse had been placed in the neutral wire as shown and 
that this fuse has burned out. Calculate the voltage across each set of 
lamps under this condition. What is the objection to the use of fuses in 
the neutral wire of a three-wire system? 

11. Calculate the resistance between A and B for the arrangements 
shown in Figs. 179a and 1790. 


| ohm 


S ohms 
Fra. 179a. _ Fie. 1790. 


12. a. Calculate the currents in the branches of Fig. 180 for the case in 
which #, = 0, £2 = 8. 
b. Calculate the currents in the same circuit for the case in which 
li SO, Jy = Op 
35 ohms 


Cohris 
Fie. 180. 


c. Calculate the currents for the case in which EZ; = 6, Z; = 8. Does 
the principle of superposition apply in general to electric e.m.f. and currents 
in circuits consisting of metallic conductors? Does it apply to circuits 
containing gaseous conductors? 
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13. The greatest lighting load which may be placed on any branch circuit 
(under the regulations of the National Electric Code) is 1200 watts. It is 
customary to use No. 14 B. & S. rubber-covered wire for the branch cir- 
cuits. In good practice the voltage drop to the farthest lamp of a branch 
circuit is not allowed to exceed 1.5 per cent of the impressed voltage. 

If the lamps are all concentrated at the far end of the circuit, what is the 
greatest length of circuit (distance from distributing panel to lamps) which 
may be used? 

14. a. Two heavy ‘‘mains” each of length J and having a resistance of 
7 ohms per unit length are used to supply power to lamps which are con- 
nected (in parallel) across the mains. The lamps are uniformly spaced 
along the entire length of the mains. Suppose that the current taken by 
the lamps is c amperes per unit length of circuit. Compute the drop in 
voltage to the farthest point of the circuit. 

b. Analyze the result, and formulate a simple rule for computing the drop 
to the farthest point of a pair of mains which supply a uniformly distributed 
load. 

15. Referring to exercise 13, if the lamps are uniformly distributed along 
the length of the branch circuit, what is the greatest length of circuit 
which may be used? 

16. A hemispherical metal basin of radius r2 is filled to the brim with 
water of resistivity p. A metal sphere of radius 7; is suspended at the 
center of this basin so that the sphere is half immersed in the water. 

a. Derive the expression for the resistance from the sphere to the hemi- 
sphere. 

b. What simple form does this expression assume if the radius of the 
sphere is very small in comparison with the radius of the basin? 

c. What form does the expression assume when the difference between 
the radii, rz and 7;, is small in comparison with either radius? 

17. a. A metal wash tub about 24 inches in diameter and 15 inches in 
depth is filled with water (resistivity 3000 ohm-centimeters) and a metal 
ball 2 centimeters in radius is half submerged near the axis of the tub. 
Calculate approximately the resistance from the ball to the tub. Assign 
upper and lower limits between which the true value certainly lies? How 
close together can you bring these limits? 

b. Compute the resistance between two metal spheres 4 centimeters in 
diameter placed a mile apart and each half immersed in the surface of a 
lake, the resistivity of the water being 3000 ohm-centimeters. 

18. A ground for a radio receiving set is made by driving a pipe into the 
earth. The pipe is 2 inches in diameter and is driven 6 feet into the earth. 
Hstimate the resistance of this ground if the resistivity of the earth is 
200 ohm-ems. 

19. Calculate the currents in the branches, exercise 12, using the mesh 
current notation. 


CHAPTER X 


FORCES IN THE MAGNETIC FIELD UPON CONDUCTORS 
CARRYING CURRENT 


Tueme: The quantities introduced to specify the magnetic 
field are defined in terms of mechanical force and 
current. 


221. The Magnetic Field.—In the description of the effects 
of the electric current in Chap. VI, it has been stated that two 
wires each carrying electric currents exert mechanical forces 
upon each other by reason of the currents. Likewise, it has 
been stated that mechanical forces exist between a wire carrying 
a current and any magnets or pieces of iron in the vicinity of the 
wire. It has also been stated that if a circuit in the neighborhood 
of a wire which carries a current is moved about relatively to the 
wire, or if the circuit and the wire are held stationary but the 
current in the wire is caused to vary in magnitude, an electro- 
motive force is induced in the circuit. These effects are utilized 
in ammeters for the measurement of current, and in electro- 
magnetic generators for the generation of electromotive forces. 

Any region in which a wire is observed to be subject to a force 
by reason of a-current which it is carrying, or in which an electro- 
motive force is induced in a circuit by reason of its motion, or 
in which a magnet is subject to mechanical forces is called a 
magnetic field. It is called a magnetic field because such 
regions were first set up by magnets and were first studied by 
observation of the forces upon magnets. All the effects observed 
in the magnetic field are now attributed to, and described in 
terms of, the differential motions of electricity, and so the 
magnetic field may also be called the electrokinetic field in 
distinction from the electrostatic field. The electrostatic field 
results from a separation of negative electricity from positive; 
the electrokinetic field results from the motion of negative electric- 
ity relative to positive—or from the differential motion of the 

387 
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two kinds. Magnetic effects do not result from the motion of 
equal amounts of positive and negative electricity with equal 
velocities in the same direction (as in the motion of an uncharged 
body), but only when there is a difference in the rates (quantities 
per second) at which the two kinds are moving across any 
surface in a given direction. 

Our previous observations of the electrokinetic effects described 
above have been mainly of a qualitative nature. They were 
intended to indicate only in a qualitative way the general princi- 
ples utilized in the ammeters, voltmeters, and dynamos which 
were to be used in the study of the properties of conductors. 
We now propose to study in a quantitative way these diverse 
effects which result from the differential motion of electricity, in 
order to derive the laws and principles relating to electrokinetic 
phenomena. 


222. Choice of Effects to Be Used in Defining and Measuring 
Magnetic Quantities.—The first question which arises is this: 
Which one of the effects cited in the history of the discoveries of 
the magnetic effects in Sec. 127 shall be chosen, by means of 
which to define and measure the quantities which must be 
introduced to describe the properties of the field. The effects 
are: 

a. The force upon a permanent magnet in a magnetic field. 

b. The force upon a coil or a conductor carrying a current in 
a magnetic field. 

c. The electromotive force induced in a coil while it is being 
moved in a magnetic field. 

d. The momentary electromotive forces induced in a station- 
ary coil when the magnetic field is suddenly established or 
suddenly vanishes. 

It will be found that these effects are all closely interrelated, 
and that it is possible to choose any one of the effects as a means 
for investigating, defining, and measuring magnetic fields. 


If the historical development were to be followed, the magnetic 
field would be investigated and the magnetic quantities would be 
defined by means of the force on a magnet. In the light of 
present knowledge, we unhesitatingly reject this plan, because 
magnetism is no longer regarded as a fundamental entity. The 
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fundamental experiments described in the next section lead to a 
conclusion of fundamental importance, namely, that the field 
around a permanent magnet has the same properties as the field 
around a conductor carrying a current. This fact led Ampere 
about 1820 to argue that the causes of the two fields were prob- 
ably the same. He assumed the existence of electric currents 
in the atoms or molecules of permanent magnets and other 
magnetic materials, and showed that the properties of the 
magnetic materials could be accounted for in this way. Other 
physicists had assumed the existence of magnetic charge of some 
kind located at the poles of magnets and were able to account 
for the actions of magnets in this way. With the wide accept- 
ance of electron theories, Ampere’s theory of molecular currents 
has been generally accepted as the more reasonable explanation. 
It is obvious that, under these conditions, the fundamental 
definitions of magnetic quantities should be in terms of electric 
charge, rather than in terms of apparent forces between imaginary 
magnetic charges located at the poles of magnets. Another 
reason for rejecting the plan of developing magnetic theory in 
terms of the forces on magnets is that the electrical engineer has 
little occasion to make use of theory dealing with the force on 
magnets. On the other hand, the force on a conductor carrying 
a current in a field and the electromotive force induced in a 
moving circuit are matters of everyday concern to the engineer. 
There is a great advantage in having the fundamental definitions 
and experimental laws stated in terms of these effects of everyday 
use, because the definitions themselves then grow to have more 
precise meanings, and all calculations can more readily be 
traced back to the fundamentals. 


Since permanent magnets, and the ferromagnetic materials, 
iron, nickel, and cobalt, owe their peculiar magnetic properties 
to the motions of the electrons in their atomic structures, it is 
evident that the presence in a magnetic field of ferromagnetic 
materials with their concealed electronic motions and constraints 
will add to the things which must be accounted for, and will, 
therefore, add to the complications in building up electrokinetic 
theory from the fundamental thing, namely, the motion of 
electricity. Accordingly, this chapter treats only of magnetic 
fields from which permanent magnets and all ferromagnetic 
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materials have been excluded. Chapter XIV will show the 
application of the fundamental principles and definitions to fields 
containing magnets and ferromagnetic materials. 

The choice of the effect to be used to define magnetic quantities 
now lies between the mechanical force exerted upon a coil or a 
conductor carrying a current, and the electromotive force 
induced in a coil which moves in the magnetic field. Both of 
these are important effects and little more can be said in favor 
of one than of the other. We have chosen, however, to define 
the magnetic quantities primarily in terms of the mechanical 
force acting upon a coil or a conductor carrying a current in the 
magnetic field. : 


223. Fundamental Magnetic Experiments.—Before considering the 
apparatus by means of which the mechanical forces on conductors may be 
measured and the properties of the magnetic field defined, it is well to review 
the following historical experiments which served in a striking way to illus- 
trate the features of the forces. 


223a. Experiment 1. Force upon Magnets and Soft Iron (Oersted, 
1820).—a. Let a straight wire be held in a north and south line over a mag- 


Fria. 181.— Force on a magnetic needle. Fie. 182.—Force on a magnetic needle. 


netic needle (Fig. 181). If a continuous current is passed through the wire 
from south to north, the north end of the needle deflects toward the west. 

The direction of the deflection will be reversed (1) by reversing the 
direction of the current, or (2) by holding the wire under, instead of over, the 
needle. The deflection of the needle is very slight if the wire is at a consider- 
able distance from the needle, and it approaches 90 degrees if a wire with a 
large current is approached close: to the needle. Plates of wood, glass, 
copper, or of any material save iron, nickel, and cobalt, may be interposed 
between the needle and the wire without affecting the result. 

b. Let a balanced needle of soft iron wire be suspended by a fine fiber in 
the vicinity of a long, straight section of wire carrying a current. The 
needle will be found to assume a direction tangent to a circle which lies in 
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a plane perpendicular to the wire and is concentric with the wire (see Fig. 
182). Needles of glass, copper, etc. are not so affected. 

These experiments show that the magnetized steel needles and needles 
of soft iron, when placed in the field of a long, straight conductor, are subject 
to turning moments, which tend to make the needles assume directions 
which are tangent to circles concentric with the conductor. 

c. Let the conductor be now bent into a loop and let either the magnetized 
or the soft iron needle be suspended at the center of the loop, with its length 
lying in the plane of the loop. The turning force upon the needle, tending 


—————_____| 
<< | 
—— | 


Fig. 183.—Schweigger’s coil for multiplying the force on a needle (1821). 


to make it assume a position with its length perpendicular to the plane of the 
loop, is greater than the force due to the straight wire, because both the wire 
above and the wire below now tend to make the needle deflect in the same 
direction. If, now, the single loop is replaced by a coil having a number of 
loops or turns (Fig. 183), the force exerted upon the needle by a given current 
is greatly multiplied. 


223b. Experiment 2. Forces between Straight Wires (Ampere, 1820).— 
Let two flexible wires be loosely suspended side by side (about 1 centimeter 


(a) (b) 


Fic. 184.—Force between parallel wires. 


apart) between two supports, as indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 184. 
If a current is passed through the wires in opposite directions, the wires repel 
and draw apart to the positions shown by the full lines of Fig. 184a. If 
current flows through the two wires in the same direction, they attract 
and draw together, as shown in Fig. 1846. The greater the distance between 
the parallel wires the less is the force between them. 


223c. Experiment 3. Forces between Coils.—a. From the reactions 
between the parallel wires in experiment 2, one would predict that two wire 
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loops placed face to face, as in Fig. 185, should attract each other if (as 
indicated by the arrows) current flows around both loops in the same direc- 
tion. On the other hand, if the current flows around the loops in opposite 
directions, they should repel. These predictions are readily confirmed 
by experiment. 

b. If one loop is smaller than the other and is suspended at the center of 
the larger but with the planes not parallel, the loops exert a turning moment 
on each other. If one of the loops is free to turn, it turns until the planes 
coincide with the current flowing around both loops in the same direction. 
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Fie. 185.—Force between two Fic. 186.—Coils with irom core. 
coils. 

c. If one or both of the loops is replaced by a coil having a number of 
turns, the forces due to a given current are greatly multiplied. We shall 
find that each turn acts on every other turn just as it would if the two turns 
alone carried current. 

d. If a small coil is mounted in the field of two large tubular coils with its 
plane at right angles to the planes of the loops of the large coils, it is subject 
to a turning moment. If, now, the large tubular coils are provided with iron 
or steel cores (as illustrated in Fig. 
186), the turning moment is mul- 
tiplied many fold. 

e. If the long sides of the small 
coil of d take the form of ex~- 
tremely flexible metal ribbons 
strung under tension between fixed 
supports, then the flexible ribbons 
deflect in the direction the coil 
tends to turn. 


223d. Experiment 4. The Force 
on a Short, Straight Length of a 
Conductor Carrying a Current is at Right Angles to the Length of the Conductor 
(Ampere, 1820).—Let a copper wire in the form of a short horizontal circular 
arc be mounted on a vertical central axis, so that it is perfectly free to move 
in the direction of its length (see Fig. 187). The wire makes contact with 
the convex surface of the mercury in the two troughs near itsends. Through 
these contacts, current may be sent along the wire, and yet the wire is quite 
free to move in the direction of its length, save for the slight surface-tension 


Fic. 187.—Force is exerted at right angle 
with the wire. 
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restraints exercised by the mercury. Let this arc be mounted in the strong 
magnetic fields of magnets or of large coils. The magnets and the coils 
setting up the field may be moved in any manner, and the currents in the 
field coils and through the movable wire arc may be started and stopped or 
varied in any manner, without obtaining any evidence that the forces on the 
wire have the slightest tendency to move it in the direction of its length. 
From this we conclude that the force on any short, straight length of a 
conductor carrying a current in a magnetic field is at right angles to the 
length of the wire. 


223e. Experiment 5. The Magnetic Field of the Doubled-back 
Conductor (Ampere, 1820).—a. Let a paper-insulated or a rubber-insulated 
wire carrying a current be doubled back upon itself, so that the current flows 
in opposite directions along two parallel wires which are very close together, 
as in Fig. 188a. By approaching such a long, narrow loop to a delicately 
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Fria. 188.—Doubled back conductors. 


suspended magnetic needle or to a suspended coil carrying a current, it may 
be demonstrated that the magnetic field set up by the loop is extremely 
feeble except in the immediate neighborhood of the conductors. 

b. Let the loop of Fig. 188a be now twisted, as in Fig. 188), or let one 
conductor remain straight and let the return conductor crook back and forth 
in close proximity to it in the sawtooth fashion shown in Fig. 205. A repeti- 
tion of the tests will show that the field set up by the current in the twisted 
wires is far weaker than the weak field set up by the narrow loop of Fig. 188a. 

c. Let the current be now carried in opposite directions by the concentric 
rod and tube shown in Fig. 188c. A repetition of the tests will show that the 
current causes no magnetic field whatsoever external to the tube. 

We conclude that equal currents flowing in opposite directions in filaments 
that are very close together substantially neutralize each other’s magnetic 
effects. This fact is of great importance in the construction and use of 
electrical apparatus, since it makes it possible to convey current to and from 
any instrument in such a way that no disturbing magnetic field is set up by 
the current in the wires leading to the instrument. 

From 6 we conclude that the magnetic effect of a straight elementary 
length at points at a great distance from it is substantially the same as that 
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of any two elementary lengths which, joined together, have the same 
termini as the short, straight element. That is, an elementary length may, 
for analytical purposes, be resolved in any manner into two or more com- 
pound lengths. 


223f. Experiment 6. Magnetic Equivalence of a System of Current 
Meshes and a Current Loop Having the Same Boundary (Ampere).— 
Consider a current flowing in a circuit of any shape (as in Fig. 189). Imag- 
ine any surface whatsoever of which this circuit is the contour or boundary. 
Imagine this surface to be divided into meshes 
of any size by two systems of lines. The pre- 
vious experiment would lead us to predict that 
a current of strength J flowing around the 
boundary will be the magnetic equivalent of 
currents of strength J flowing around each 
mesh in the same direction as that around the 
Fra. 189.—Loop and equiv- boundary, for this hypothetical system of mesh 
alent mesh. currents will give rise to two equal currents in 
opposite directions, along every line, such 
as AB, which lies in the interior. The magnetic effect of the currents in 
these portions of the mesh is, therefore, zero. On the other hand, the 
currents in those parts of the meshes which coincide with the bound- 
ary combine to reproduce a current of strength J around the boundary. 
This conclusion may be experimentally confirmed by tests on a loop circuit 
and a mesh circuit having the same contour as the loop. 


224. Direction-finding Coil for Studying the Magnetic Field.— 
For the purpose of studying the properties of the magnetic field, 
let the coil shown in Fig. 190 be con- 
structed. This coil, which we shall call 
the direction-finding coil, consists of 
about 400 turns of 0.25 millimeter insu- 
lated copper wire wound around the 
periphery of a thin wooden disk. The 
disk may be circular or square, or may 
have an odd-shaped contour, and may =} \ 
have an area of about 5 square centi- 
meters. The disk with the coil around 
its periphery is supported in a gimbal 
mounting containing two axes at right 
angles to each other. The coil is thus free to turn so that its 
normal axis will pointin any direction whatsoever. By the 
normal axis of the coil is meant not the axis on which the 
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Fig. 190.—Direction-finding 
coil. 
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disk is mounted, but the line perpendicular (normal) to the 
plane of the coil at its center. A test current from a battery or 
other source of continuous current is conveyed to and passed 
through the coil through the bearings. The two bearings and the 
two halves of each of the axes must be insulated from each other. 

Let this direction-finding coil, through which the small con- 
tinuous test current is flowing, be placed with its center at any 
specified point P in a magnetic field. The coil will be found 
to be subject to forces which cause it to turn so that its normal 
axis always assumes the same direction as long as the center is 
located at P. Let the direction assumed by the axis be noted, and 
then, by means of a reversing switch, let the direction of the 
current in the coil winding be reversed. It will be found that the 
coil will swing around so that its normal axis turns through an 
angle of 180 degrees. 

It is evident that the position assumed by the coil depends 
upon the direction in which the test current flows around the coil. 
From this it follows that if we wish to study and definitely specify 
certain features of magnetic fields by describing the directions 
assumed by the axis of an exploring direction-finding coil, we 
must agree to specify which one of the two directions along the 
normal axis is to be called the direction of the axis. Further- 
more, we must adopt some convention which relates the (speci- 
fied) direction along the axis to the direction of the current around 
the coil ( that is, around the axis). The best way to indicate 
on coils and on coil diagrams the direction along the axis which 
has been selected as the specified direction is to place an arrow 
along the axis in the specified direction. Accordingly, in the 
subsequent discussion we will always refer to the direction along 
the axis either as the arrow direction or as the specified direction. 
In order to have uniform practice, all investigators should relate 
the arrow direction along the normal axis (or through the coil) 
to the direction of the test current around the axis (or around the 
coil) by the same convention. The convention in general use for 
this purpose is as follows: 


224a. CONVENTION SPECIFYING THE ARROW DIRECTION 
ALONG THE AXIS OF (OR THROUGH) A COIL.—The arrow direction 
along the axis of (or through) a coil is defined to bear to the arrow direction 
for current around the coil the same relation that the direction of advance- 
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ment of a right-hand screw bears to the direction of rotation. This is 
called the “right-hand screw convention” (see Fig. 191). 

In some cases the following equivalent statement of the convention is 
easier to apply: If a portion of the circuit be grasped in the right hand with 
the thumb pointing along the circuit in the arrow direction for the current, 
as in Fig. 192, then the direction in which the fingers point in looping through 
the circuit is defined to be the arrow direction along the axis or through 
the coil. 


Arrow 
4 Direction 
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Fig. 191.—Right-hand TV'ig. 192.— Right-hand rule for arrow directions 
screw relation. around and through a coil. 


225. Right-hand Screw Convention.—In the following dis- 
cussion of relations in the magnetic field, we will have frequent 
occasion to make use of the right-hand screw convention, which 
is in general use in mathematical work, namely, 


When a given direction around a loop bears the same relation to a given 
direction through the loop that the direction of rotation of a right-hand screw 
bears to its direction of advancement, the two given directions are said to be 
related to one another by the right-hand screw convention (see Fig. 191). 


226. Lines of Magnetic Flux Density, or Lines of Force (Drrt- 
NITION).—Let the magnetic field surrounding one or more con- 
ductors carrying a continuous current be explored in the following 
manner by means of the direction-finding coil. Place the coil, 
through which the small test current is flowing, with its center 
at any point in the field and note the direction in which the 
normal axis of the coil points. Move the coil so that its center 
travels a short distance in the direction of this axis and note 
the new direction in which the axis now points. Move the coil 
a short distance in this direction and so on. If, starting at 
any point P in the field, a path or line is traced out by this step- 
by-step process, it will be found that the path eventually returns 
to the starting point P. That is, all lines traced in this manner 
form closed loops, 
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A second striking feature of these lines is that the loops are 
always found to be linked with one or more loops of the con- 
ductor carrying the current giving rise to the magnetic field. 
That is to say, if a string is stretched along any line (loop) traced 
out by the direction-finding coil, and if the two ends of the string 
are tied together, it is found that the conducting circuit carrying 
the current loops through the string circuit one or more times 
in such a manner that it is impossible to separate these two 
closed circuits without cutting one or the other. Some of the 
loops which may be traced out in the field set up by a current in 


Fie. 193.—Closed loops of magnetic flux density. 


the coil of Fig. 193 are indicated by the full lines. The direction- 
finder never traces out a loop (such as the dotted loop) which is 
not linked with the conductor carrying the current. 

The loops whose features have been partly described above 
are called lines of magnetic flux density.!| The explanation of 
why this somewhat cumbersome name, “magnetic flux density,” 
has been applied to these lines will be found in those relations of 


1 Many writers call these lines lines of magnetic force, and others call them 
lines of magnetic intensity. The early writers called them lines of force 
because they were first traced out by a study of the forces experienced by 
compass needles when placed in a magnetic field. A balanced compass 
needle, if free to take any position whatsoever, will be found to set itself 
along the line of magnetic flux density passing through its center, with its 
north-seeking pole pointing in the positive direction along the line of mag- 
netic flux density. That is, the compass takes up a position which can be 
accounted for upon the supposition that the compass is subject to a torque, 
one force being directed toward the north and being applied at a point called 
the north (seeking) pole not far from one end of the compass, and the other 
force being directed toward the south and being applied at a point called the 
south (seeking) pole not far from the other end. These notions will be found 
to be misleading if accepted as physical facts, 
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a mathematical nature between the magnetic quantities which 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 

A third feature of the closed lines of magnetic flux density, 
in the magnetic field set up by the current in any circuit or any 
number of circuits, is this. Let that direction along any loop 
in which the arrow direction of the axis of the direction-finding 
coil points be (somewhat arbitrarily) called the (positive) direction 
along the line of flux density. It is found by experiment that the 
net or resultant current flowing through any one of these closed 
lines always flows through the loop in the same direction as does 
the test current in a direction-finder whose center lies on the line. 
This experimentally determined relation between the arbitrarily 
defined positive direction along the (closed) lines of magnetic 
flux density and the direction of the field current through the loop 
may be best remembered by the following modification of a rule 
first given by Ampere. 


226a. AMPERE’S RULE (MODIFIED) FOR PREDICTING THE 
POSITIVE DIRECTION ALONG THE LINES OF MAGNETIC FLUX 
DENSITY ENCIRCLING A CURRENT (Exp. Der. Ret.).—Imagine the 
conductor to be grasped in the right hand, with the thumb pointing along the 
conductor in the direction of flow of current; then the fingers encircling 
the conductor point in the positive direction along the lines of magnetic 
flux density (see Fig. 192). 


We may now frame the following definition of the term, “‘line 
of magnetic flux density.” 

226b. A LINE OF MAGNETIC FLUX DENSITY is a (closed) curve in a 
magnetic field such that the tangent to it at each and every point P coincides 
in direction with the direction of the normal axis of a small direction- 
finding coil whose center lies at P. The POSITIVE DIRECTION along a 


line of magnetic flux density is defined to be the arrow direction of the nor- 
mal axis of the direction-finding coil whose center lies on the line. 


It should be borne in mind that these lines of magnetic flux 
density are imaginary lines. That is, they are imaginary in the 
sense of existing only in the imagination of the investigator, or 
imaginary in somewhat the same sense that the circles of latitude 
and longitude of the geographers are imaginary. The tendency 
which must be guarded against in the use of the notion of these 
lines of flux density is the universal tendency to take it for granted 
that any construct of the imagination to which a name has been 
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given has a physical existence. One must go slowly in thus 
“‘idolizing”’ lines of flux density. The effect of such a course is to 
divert the thought from the fundamental things, the things which 
can be actually measured, namely, the forces on an actual coil, 
to a scheme which was invented for convenience in describing 
the fundamental thing. If such a diversion occurs, thought 
tends to take, and frequently does take, the form of unbridled 
speculation having a very remote connection with reality. 
Another convenient method of tracing out the shapes of the 
lines of flux density in the vicinity of the conductors carrying 
the current is to place a sheet of cardboard in the plane of some 
of the line of flux density loops and to sprinkle iron filings upon 


Fic. 194.—Field around a long Fra. 195.—Field about a circle of 
straight wire. wire. 


the cardboard. If the board is gently tapped while a large 
current is flowing through the wires, the iron filings will arrange 
themselves in closed chains of particles which are linked with 
the conductors. These chains mark out the shape of the lines 
of flux density. Figures 194 to 197 are photographs or sketches 
of the lines which have been mapped out by means of iron 
filings. The positive directions along the lines of flux density 
have been indicated by arrows. ‘The direction of the current 
in the conductors piercing the plane of the paper has been 
indicated by the usual conventions. The cross (+), the tail 
of an arrow, indicates that the current flows vertically down 
through the plane of the paper, while the dot (-), the point of an 
arrow, indicates that the current flows up. Figure 194 is for a 
long, straight conductor perpendicular to the plane of the paper. 
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The lines of flux density are seen to be circles having the con- 
ductor at the center. Figure 195 shows the lines of flux density 
in the vicinity of a circle of wire whose plane is perpendicular to 


IE 


Fria. 196.—Field about two parallel wires. | Fra.197.—Field about a two turn coil. 


the plane of the paper. It is also fairly representative of the 
conditions around two long, straight wires perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper and carrying currents in opposite directions. 
Figure 196 is for two long, straight 
wires carrying currents in the same 
direction. Figure 197 is for a coil 
having two turns widely spaced. 


PEA SNS 


227. The Force-finder and Torque- 
finder for Studying the Magnetic Field. 
We propose to make our first quan- 
titative study of the properties of the 
magnetic field by determining the forces 
which act upon a short straight length 
of a current-carrying conductor in 
different positions in the field. For 
this purpose, let a short, straight wire 
be either suspended, as in Fig. 198, or 
mounted on delicate calibrated springs. 

ra TOR = Perce Gndsie Let a continuous test current be con- 

veyed to and passed through this 
wire, either by mercury cups into which the ends of the wire dip, 
or by very flexible connections. The conductors leading the 
current to and from the suspended wire should be carried away 
from the vicinity of the wire along the straight line determined 
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by the test wire. Ampere’s experiment with a conductor free 
to move in the direction of its length (Sec. 223d) has shown that 
the force on such a conductor never has a component along the 
length of the wire. The force is always perpendicular to the 
length of the wire, that is, perpendicular to the direction of flow 
of the test current. Therefore, any apparatus designed to 
measure the force needs only to be arranged to measure forces 
which are perpendicular to the wire. The instrument just 
described will be called the force-finder. 

For the purpose of measuring the turning moment or the 
torque of the forces acting upon a small coil carrying a current 
at a given position in a magnetic field, let a coil similar to that 
shown in Fig. 93 be constructed. This coil, which we shall call 
the torque-finder, may be identical with the Siemens’ dynamo- 
meter of Fig. 93 (Sec. 134a), save that the fixed coil is omitted 
and the movable coil alone is used. The coil is not free to assume 
any position, but by turning a knurled head h it may be con- 
strained to take a position differing from the position it would 
assume under the turning forces of the field alone. To this head 
is attached one end of a helical spring S. the other end of which 
is attached to the coil. By turning the head, the spring is 
twisted, and the coil is constrained to move from the position 
which it would assume under the forces of the field to a new 
position NV. A pointer moving over a scale indicates the amount 
by which the spring must be twisted to hold the coil in the new 
position N against the turning forces of the field. The scale 
may be graduated to read directly the torque exerted by the 
spring on the coil. 


228. Mechanical Force Acting upon a Conductor Which 
Carries a Current in a Magnetic Field (Exp. Dur. Rev.).—By 
means of the force-finder the forces acting upon a short, straight 
conductor which is located at any point P in the magnetic field 
may be studied. By mounting the wire with its center at a fixed 
point P and measuring the force on the wire when it is carrying 
a given test current and is successively pointed in many different 
directions, the following laws are arrived at: 

a. The force on the wire is always perpendicular to the length 
of the wire. 
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b. The force varies with the direction in which the wire points. 
One and only one direction can be found for the wire in which the 
wire is subject to no force. This direction is found to coincide 
with the direction of the lines of magnetic density as mapped out 
by the direction-finding coil. Any number of directions can be 
found in which the wire experiences a definite force f,, but these 
directions are all found to make the same angle @ with the lines 
of magnetic flux density at the point P. A comparison of the 
forces measured for various values of 6 gives the following 
relation: 

c. The force on a short conductor of a given length carrying 
a given current at a given point P in a magnetic field is directly 
proportional to the sine of the angle (B, /) between the conductor 
and the lines of magnetic flux density at P. 

d. The fact that the force is always perpendicular to the length 
of the conductor is not sufficient to determine its direction, 
since there are any number of perpendiculars to a wire at a given 
point. A further study brings out the additional fact that the 
force is always perpendicular to the lines of magnetic flux density. 
That is, the force is exerted along anormal to the plane determined 
by the straight test conductor and the line of magnetic flux den- 
sity through P. Further observations show that the rule known 
as the general right-hand force rule (see below) correctly states 
the direction along this normal in which the force acts. 

In the above study, the length of the conductor and the 
magnitude of the test current / flowing through it were kept 
constant. Now, by varying the length and the current while 
keeping the test conductor in a fixed position in the field, the 
following laws are determined: 

e. The force on the conductor is directly proportional to its 
length J. 

f. The force is directly proportional to the value of the test 
current J flowing in the conductor. 

The above statements are not rigorously exact unless the test 
conductor is made very short. 

These laws may all be embodied in the following complete 
equation, by means of which the force on any short conductor 
at any point P may be calculated. 

f (dyne-sevens) = BI/I sin (B, 1) (341) 
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in which, 

fis the force acting on a short, straight wire at any 
point in any magnetic field. 

I is the current in amperes flowing in the wire. 

lis the length of the wire in centimeters. 

(B, l) is the angle between the wire and the line of magnetic 

flux density through P. 

B is a quantity which characterizes and describes the 
magnetic field in the neighborhood of the point P. 
The nature of this quantity is discussed, and it is 
named in the following section. 


229. Magnetic Flux Density.—The quantity B which was 
experimentally arrived at in the above investigation is a quantity 
whose value is independent of the proportions of the particular 
force-finder which may have been used to study the properties 
of the field. As stated, it is a quantity which characterizes and 
describes certain properties of the field in the neighborhood of 
the point P. If a similar experimental study is made at any 
other point in the field, the same relations are found to hold, 
except that, in general, the coefficient B is found to have a differ- 
ent value, and the line of magnetic flux density is found to have 
a different direction. 

If, then, we think of B as the quantity by means of which 
certain conditions at one point in a field may be compared with 
those at another point in the same field or in a different field, 
it is evident that B must be regarded as having direction as well 
as magnitude, since both are necessary completely to specify the 
conditions at a point. B is, therefore, regarded as a vector 
quantity pointing in the one direction at P which has special 
properties, namely, in the positive direction along the lines of 
magnetic flux density. Various names have been assigned to 
this vector quantity. It was originally called the magnetic 
induction, but the Standardization Committees have adopted 
the name magnetic flux density. By transposing Eq. (841), 
we obtain the following equation defining the magnetic flux 
density B: 

f (dyne-sevens). 
Il sin (B, 1) (amperes, cms.) 
342) 


B (dyne-sevens peramp.-cm.) = 
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229a. MAGNETIC FLUX DENSITY (Derinirion).—The magnetic 
flux density B at a point P in a magnetic field is defined to be a vector quan- 
tity whose direction is that singular direction through the point in which a 
short, straight test wire carrying a current must be placed if the force on the 
wire is to be zero, and whose magnitude is equal to the force upon the short, 
straight test wire per centimeter of length and per ampere of test current 
when the direction of the test wire makes a right angle with the direction 
for zero force. The (positive) direction of the B vector is defined to be that 
one of the two directions (along the singular line) which is related to the 
direction in which the current flows around a direction-finder in stable equil- 
ibrium at P by the right-hand screw relation. 


Briefly, the magnetic flux density is equal in magnitude to the 
force in dyne-sevens, per ampere-centimeter upon a test con- 
ductor placed at right angles to the lines of magnetic flux density. 


229b. Unit of Magnetic Flux Density (Drrinition).—The 
magnetic flux density at a point 1s unity uf a wire 1 centimeter in 
length, carrying a current of 1 ampere; in a direction at right 
angles to the lines of magnetic flux density, is acted wpon with a 
force of 1 dyne-seven. The descriptive name. of this unit is the 
dyne-seven per ampere-centimeter. However, the derived name 
which has been applied to this unit 1s the weber per square 
centimeter’ 

The words “‘per square centimeter” in the derived name of the 
unit (namely, the weber per sq. cm.) can at this stage have no 
significance to the student. On the other hand, the descrip- 
tive name of the unit (namely, the dyne-seven per amp.-cm. 
has a simple and all-important physical significance. It is 
recommended, therefore, that the student call the unit by its 
descriptive name until, in the next chapter, he encounters the 
relations of a mathematical nature from which the derived name 
has been obtained. He may then drop the physically significant 
name for the name of mathematical significance. 


2 A smaller unit, which is a decimal submultiple of the practical unit of 
flux density, is in very common use. This smaller unit is the eighth-weber 
per sq.cm. ‘This unit is more commonly used under the name of the max- 
well per sq. cm. or the line per sq. cm. 

One eighth-weber per sq. cm. | 

One maxwell per sq. em. = 1078 webers per sq. em. 

One line per sq. em. 

The maxwell per sq. cm. is not a unit of the Practical System of Units, 
but it is the unit of flux density in the Electromagnetic System of Units. 
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This practice of at first using a descriptive name of physical 
significance will parallel that followed in dealing with electric 
intensity in the electrostatic field. It will be recalled that the 
first name applied to the unit of electric intensity was the 
descriptive, physically significant dyne-seven per coulomb. 
Later this was superseded by the derived name, the volt per 
centimeter. 

In much of the above discussion, as in the definition of the 
unit of flux density, it has been assumed that the properties 
of the magnetic field are substantially uniform in the vicinity of 
the point P. If the field is non-uniform, as it is likely to be in 
the immediate vicinity of the currents giving rise to the field, 
then in order rigorously to define the conditions at a point, we 
must imagine the wire of the force-finder to be infinitesimally 
short and must define the flux density to be the force acting 
upon the wire per centimeter of length. 


230. The Force on a Conductor Carrying a Current.—Now 
that we have come to regard the factor B which occurs in the 
experimentally derived formula for the force on a wire carrying 
a current as a quantity which specifies certain properties of the 
field at the point P, and have proceeded to name this quantity 
the magnetic flux density at the point, we may embody this 
name in the following more complete statement of the law relat- 
ing to the force which acts upon a conductor when it carries a 
current in a magnetic field. 


230a. LAW FOR THE FORCE ON A CONDUCTOR CARRYING A 
CURRENT (Expr. Der. Rev.).—If a short length / of a conductor carrying a 
current / lies in a region of a magnetic field at all points of which (region) 
the magnetic flux density has the same direction and the same value B, 
then the force exerted upon this short length of the conductor is given by 
the formula 

dyne-sevens per amp.-cm., 
f (dyne-sevens) = BII sin (B, 1) | or (341) 
webers per sq. cm., 


In this formula, (B, 1) represents the angle between the direction 
of the short length of wire and the B vectors in the region. 

The force is exerted along a normal to the plane which is 
determined by the short (straight) length of wire and the B 
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vector for any point occupied by the wire. The direction along 
this normal in which the force acts may be determined by the 
rule known as the “right-hand rule for the force,” namely, 
point the first finger of the right hand tn the direction of the B vector, 
and the thumb in the direction of the current. The second finger 
will point along the normal in the direction of the force on the wire 
(see Fig. 200). 

This law purports to be a law for computing the force on a 
conductor, but in reality it is a definition of magnetic flux density 
in terms of measured forces. Therefore, we cannot hope to use 
this law to determine the forces on 
a conductor by computation alone, 
unless we can devise a method of 
determining the flux densities in a 
region without actually measuring 
the forces exerted on a force-finder. 
The problem in the subsequent 
chapter will be to devise methods 
and rules for predicting or calcu- 
lating the value of the flux density 
at any point in the field which is 
set up by currents of known value 
flowing in conductors and coils of 


Flux 


Fia. 200.—Right-hand rule for : 
forcet known configuration. 


231. Calculation of Torque on a Coil from the Equation for the Force on 
a Short Wire (Drepuction).—Because of the difficulty of conveying current 
to the force-finder, it is not so convenient or satisfactory to use as the torque- 
finder. We therefore propose to use Eq. (341) to deduce the torque upon a 
small test coil, and to confirm the deduced results by experiments with the 
torque-finder. This is mainly for the purpose of indicating the use of the 
torque-finder to measure flux densities. 

Let C (Fig. 201), represent the boundary of any plane coil, and AA any 
fixed axis in the plane of the coil. Let us use the equation for the force on a 
short, straight conductor carrying a current in a magnetic field to compute 
the torque on this coil. Let the torque be first computed for the case in 
which the coil has been placed in a uniform field in the position of maximum 
torque. ‘That is, for the case in which the coil has been so placed that the 
vectors representing the flux density le in the plane of the coil, and make a 
right angle with the axis AA. 

For convenience, take the line AA as the X axis of a system of rectangular 
coordinates. Let us consider the torque which results from the forces on the 
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two elementary portions of the boundary EF and GH included between the 
planes at x, and x, + dv. Y 
The force on the elementary portion EF of length dl is 
df = Bid) sin-G, 1). (341) 
The torque of this force about the axis AA is 
torque of HF = Bly(dl) sin (B, 1). 


But (dl) sm (B; 1) = dz. 
and y(dx) represents the area EFI’ E’. 
Therefore, torque of HF = BI (area of EFF’E’). 


torque of GH = BI (area of GHE’F’). 


A VHLD : A 
Fig. 201.—Torque on a coil. 


But the application of the right-hand force rule shows that these two 
torques are oppositely directed; the former is normal to the plane of the paper 
in an upward direction, and the latter in a downward direction. Therefore, 
the net or resultant torque of the two forces is proportional to the horizon- 
tally cross-hatched area HFGH. 

That is, 

torque of (HF +GH) = BI (area of EFGH). 
From this it is readily seen that the total torque resulting from the forces 
on all portions of the coil is, 
torque on coil = BI (area of coil). 

That is, from computations based upon the equation for the force on a 
short, straight wire (Eq. (341)), we draw the conclusion that the torque ona - 
plane coil in a uniform field is directly proportional to the area bounded by 
the coil, and is independent of 

a. The shape of the coil. 

b. The location of the turning axis relative to the coil, provided only that 
the axis lies in the plane of the coil. 

The above calculations are for the simple case in which the coil lies in the 
position of maximum torque. By the use of spherical trigonometry in any 
case in which the turning axis and the B vector are at right angles, the 
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deduction may be drawn that the torque is directly proportional to the coil 
area and is independent of the shape. 


232. Torque upon a Coil in a Magnetic Field (Exp. Der. Rew.).—Let 
the torque-finder be set up with its center at some fixed point P in a mag- 
netic field, and with its normal axis pointing in the positive direction along 
the lines of magnetic flux density passing through P. Jn this position, the 
magnetic field exerts no torque on the coil. By turning the head H, and thus 
exerting a torque upon the coil through the spring, the coil may be con- 
strained to take up and remain stationary in a new position with its normal 
axis making some angle (B, n) with the lines of magnetic flux density. 
Under these conditions the torque exerted by the magnetic field upon the 
coil is exactly equal and opposite to the torque exerted by the spring upon 
the coil. The torque exerted by the spring may. be computed from the 
reading of the pointer on the scale. By measuring in this manner the 
torque exerted by the field upon the coil for a great many values of 0 between 
0 and 180 degrees and comparing the values, the following law is discovered: 

The torque + upon a small plane coil carrying a given test current and 
located with its center at a given point P in a magnetic field is directly pro- 
portional to the sine of the angle @ between the normal axis of the coil and 
the line of magnetic flux density passing through P. The torque tends to 
turn the coil so that its normal axis coincides with the B vector, and so that 
the direction of the current around the coil is related to the B vector by the 
right-hand screw relation. 

7 varies as sin (B,7). (343) 
That is to say, if the normal axis of the coil is deflected by a given angle 
(B, n) which may be measured in any direction whatsoever from the line of 
flux density passing through the coil center, the torque has a definite numeri- 
cal value which depends only upon the value of (B,n) and not upon the direc- 
tion in which (B,n) is measured from the line of flux density. The normal 
axis of the coil may be made to describe the surface of a cone making an 
angle (B,n) with a line of flux density as an axis without affecting the 
numerical value of the torque exerted by the field. The torque is a 
maximum when the axis of the torque-finding coil makes an angle of 90 
degrees with the lines of flux density. This is, accordingly, a convenient 
position to use in making subsequent torque measurements. 

We have determined the manner in which the torque upon a given torque- 
finding coil located with its center at a given point P in a magnetic field 
varies with the direction in which the normal axis of the coil points. Let us 
now set about to determine how the torque is affected by the proportions of 
the torque-finder. The proportions of the torque-finder which may be 
varied are: 

a. The value of the test current, J. 

b. The number of turns N in the coil. 

c. The amount of area a bounded by the small plane coil. 

d. The shape or contour of the coil. 

e. The location or the mounting axis relative to the coil. 
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By varying the above proportions of the torque-finder, one at a time, 
and measuring the torque experienced by the coil when placed at a given 
point in a given field with its normal axis at right angles to the lines of flux 
density, the following laws are discovered: 

a. The torque is directly proportional to the test current J. 

b. The torque is directly proportional to the number of turns N in the 
torque-finding coil. 

c. The torque is directly proportional to the plane area (a) bounded by the 
coil. 

d, The torque is independent of the contour of the coil. The coil may 
bound a circle, a square, a rectangle, or an irregular shaped area and the 
torque will be the same, provided all these coils enclose or bound the 
same area. 

e. The torque is independent of the location of the mounting (torque) 
axis of the coil. 

If the field in the vicinity of P is non-uniform in its properties, the 
above statements are not rigorously exact unless the area bounded by the 
torque-finder coil is made very small. 

The complete equation expressing the magnitude of the torque upon a coil 
at a given point in the field, therefore, takes the form 

7 (dyne-sevens, centimeters) = KNJa sin (B,n). (344a) 
Upon experimentally determining the values of the coefficient K for a 
number of points in the field and comparing these values with the values of 
the flux density B at these points as determined by the methods outlined 
in Sec. 228, it is found that K in the above equation is identical in value 
with the flux density as previously defined in Eqs. (341) and (342) in terms 
of force. 
Therefore, Eq. (344a) may be written 
7 (dyne-seven-cms.) = BNJa sin (B,n). (344) 

The torque on a plane coil carrying a current J is seen to be directly pro- 
portional to the value of the product (N/a). In Sec. 243 it is shown that the 
strength of the magnetic field which a small plane coil sets up at, distant 
points is directly proportional to the value of this same product N/a. This 
product is, therefore, a measure of an important ‘‘electrical dimension”’ of 

_the coil; it is found convenient to have a name for the product. It is called 
the magnetic moment of the coil. We will represent it by the symbol M. 


3 Tf we had chosen to define magnetic quantities not in terms of the force 
upon a wire, but in terms of the torque upon a coil, then magnetic flux 
density would have been defined by Eq. (344). Rearranging (344), it 
becomes 

7 
= at 347 
i Target (B,n) Ce) 
That is, the flux density at a point would have been defined as the maximum 
torque on a small test coil per ampere-turn per square centimeter of coil 
area. 
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232a. MAGNETIC MOMENT (Derinirion).—By the magnetic moment 
M of a small plane coil of N turns carrying a current / and bounding an area 
of a square centimeters is meant the product N/a. 
M(ampere-turn, centimeters) = NJa (345) 
Equation (344) may now be written in the form 


7 (dyne-seven-cms.) = BM sin (B,n). (346) 


233. Force on a Moving Charge as Deduced from the Force 
on a Wire Carrying a Current (Dmpuction).—We have seen 
that the torque upon a plane coil in a magnetic field may be 
accounted for (in the sense that it may be computed) by means 
of the expression, Eq. (841), which gives the force acting upon 
an elementary length of wire carrying a current. Let us now 
tentatively adopt the hypothesis that the force which acts 
upon an elementary length of wire through which electrons are 
moving is, in turn, to be accounted for in terms of the force 
acting upon individual electrons when in motion in a magnetic 
field. That is, we tentatively advance the following view as to 
the mechanism of the phenomena. 

We assume that a charged body, moving at a point P in a 
magnetic field with a velocity V (a vector quantity), is subject 
to a force which is in a direction normal to the plane determined 
by the V and the B vectors at the point P, and in the direction 
given by the general right-hand force rule. Accordingly, the 
electrons of the atmosphere of free electrons drifting through a 
wire must be conceived to experience a side thrust which causes 
a non-uniformity in the distribution of the electrons over the 
cross-section of the wire. There is a slight shift of the free 
electrons toward one side of the wire, leaving unneutralized 
positive nuclei on the other side. The force experienced by the 
moving electron atmosphere may be conceived to be transmitted 
to the more rigid structure of the wire either by the electrostatic 
attraction of the excess electrons along one side of the wire for 
the unneutralized positive nuclei on the other side, or by the 
higher velocity of the electron bombardment on one side of the 
wire than on the other. 

If we assume that the wire carrying the current has an atmos- 
phere of free electrons of Q coulombs per centimeter length of 
wire, which is drifting through the wire with an average velocity 
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of V centimeters per second, then the current in the wire in the 
direction of drift has the value 


I (amperes) = QV (coulombs, cms. per sec.). (348) 


(Nore: Q stands for the algebraic value of the moving charge; 
if the movement is of electrons, Q is a negative quantity.) 

But from Eq. (841), the force experienced by the wire per 
centimeter of length is 


f (dyne-sevens) = BI sin (B,l) (webers per sq. cm., amperes). 


Upon substituting the value of J from Eq. (348) in the above, 
the following expression for the force on a moving charge of Q 
coulombs is deduced: 


f(dyne-sevens) = QVB sin(V,B) (coulombs, ems. per sec. webers 
per sq. ems.). (349) 


These results are summarized in the following law: 


233a. MECHANICAL FORCE ON A CHARGED BODY MOVINGIN A 
MAGNETIC FIELD (Exp. Dirt. Reu.).—The mechanical force f exerted 
by the magnetic field upon a body carrying the charge Q and moving with 
the velocity V at a point in the field where the magnetic flux density has the 
value B is equal to the product of the charge times the magnetic flux density 
times the component of the velocity normal to the direction of the magnetic 
flux density. 

The force is directed along the normal to the plane which is determined 
by the V and the B vectors, and acts in that direction (along the normal) in 
which a right-hand screw would advance if it were rotated in the direction 
in which the V vector must be turned to make it point in the same direction 
as the B vector. 


A second and very useful form of the rule for determining the 
direction of the force on a moving charge is as follows: 


233b. The Right-hand Rule for the Force on a Moving Charge. 
The mechanical force experienced by an electric charge which 
is moving in a magnetic field is along the normal to the plane which 
is determined by the V and B vectors. The direction along the 
normal in which the force acts may be determined as follows: 

a. Point the first finger of the right hand in the direction of the 
B vector (the positive direction along the lines of magnetic flux 
density) (see Fig. 200). 

b. Point the thumb in the direction of motion of the charge. 
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c. Then the middle finger will point along the normal in the 
direction of the force which the moving charge will experience if it is 
a positive charge. If it is a negative charge, tt will experience a 
force in the opposite direction. 


It should be remembered that, from the mode of derivation, 
Eq. (3849) gives the force on a cloud of electrons drifting 
through a wire with a net directed velocity of V centimeters per 
second. We have reason to believe that this net velocity is a 
very, very small fractional part of the actual velocities of the 
individual electrons in their zigzag paths. Under these condi- 
tions, it is not safe to conclude (without further experimental 
evidence) that Eq. (849) expresses the law for the force on an 
individual electron. As a matter of fact, experiments upon 
electrons moving through evacuated spaces indicate that Eq. 
(349) gives the force on individual electrons. It is the necessity 
for this confirming experimental evidence which leads us to class 
Kq. (849) as an experimentally determined relation rather than 
a deduced relation. 


234. The Force on a Moving Charge Expressed in Vector Notation.— 
In vector analysis, an expression of the form (V X B), in which V and B 
are vector quantities, is called the vector product of V times B. Such a 
product is defined as follows: 


234a. THE VECTOR PRODUCT OF TWO VECTORS (Dertnition).— 
The vector product of two vectors—written (V X B)—is defined to be a 
third vector whose magnitude is equal to the product of V times B times the 
sine of the angle (V, B) between the V and B vectors. The third vector is 
along the normal to the plane determined by the V and B vectors in that 
direction in which a right-hand screw would advance if rotated in the direc- 
tion in which the V vector must be turned to make it point in the same 
direction as the B vector. 

A comparison of this definition of a vector product with the statement for 
the force on a moving charge will show that in vector notation the force on a 
moving charge is expressed by the following vector equation: 


f = Q(V X B) (vector product). (350) 


235. Motion of a Charge in a Magnetic Field in a Vacuum.—Suppose a 
charged particle is by some agency shot with a velocity V into a magnetic 
field in an evacuated vessel or into the earth’s magnetic field beyond the 
limits of the earth’s atmosphere. Since the force on the moving charge is 
always at right angles to the direction of motion, the forces of the field have 
no influence whatsoever upon the speed with which the particle continues 
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to move, but simply upon its direction of motion. For simplicity, suppose 
the particle is shot into an extended uniform field. If the direction of the 
motion is parallel to the lines of magnetic flux density, the charge experiences 
no forces whatsoever and continues to move ina straight line with unchang- 
ing velocity. If the charge is shot into the field in a direction at right angles 
to the lines of magnetic flux density, it experiences in a uniform fielda con- 
stant force which is always at right angles to the velocity. The particle 
therefore moves in a circle which lies in a plane perpendicular to the B vec- 
tors. If the charged particle is shot into the field at any angle other than 
zero or 90 degrees with the B vectors, its velocity may be resolved into a 


ae 
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Fic. 202.—Path of an electron in a magnetic field. 


component V;, parallel to the B vector and a component V at right angles 
to the B vectors. The component V, is unaffected by the magnetic field 
and so the moving charge continues to have a component velocity V; along 
the lines of magnetic flux density. The component V would lead the charge 
to describe a circle about a line of magnetic flux density. As a result, the 
charge describes a helix having a line of magnetic flux density as its axis, as 
illustrated in Fig. 202. 

If a charged body of mass m gram-sevens and charge Q has a component 
velocity V at right angles to the B vector, the centripetal force on the body is 


f(dyne-sevens) = QVB 
and the centripetal acceleration a is 
a(cms. per sec. per sec.) = ——- 


But if a body moves with a velocity V in a circle of radius r, the acceleration 


toward the center is 
Vy? 


, 


a 
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Equating the two expressions and solving, the following expression is 
obtained for the radius of the helix which the charged body describes in a 
uniform field about a line of magnetic intensity. 
mV  (gram-sevens, cms. per sec.) 
QB (coulombs, webers per sq. cms.). 

Those electrons shot off from the sun which come under the influence of 
the earth’s magnetic field are diverted toward the polar regions from their 
straight path. The magnetic flux density B in the earth’s field averages 
0.5 X 1078 webers per square centimeter, for the electrons g = 1.56 X 10719 
coulombs. mm = 8.84 X 10-*5 gram-sevens. Substituting these values in 
Eq. (351), the radius of the helix described by the electrons as they travel 
toward the polar regions is 

r (ems.) = 1.1 X 10-7 X V (cms. per sec.). 


r (ems.) = (351) 


236. Physical Significance of Magnetic Flux Density.—The 
preceding description of the forces acting on a charged body 
moving in a magnetic field. gives the simplest and most funda- 
mental idea we have obtained of the significance of the quantity 
which we call the magnetic flux density. We may make the 
statement that at a given point the B vector points vertically 
up and has the value of 10 microwebers per square centimeter 
without implying the existence of a medium. If we postulate a 
medium, the statement conveys to us no definite picture or con- 
ception of the peculiar state of the medium at the point. The 
most fundamental thing it does convey is the experimental fact 
that a force is exerted upon a moving charge which is proportional 
to the magnitude of B and is in a direction perpendicular to B. 
This last statement is important. No force (caused by a mag- 
netic field) has ever been observed in the direction of the B 
vector. The conceptions which are founded upon the idea of 
magnetic poles and which picture them as acted upon by forces 
in the direction of B are misleading. To repeat, the fundamental 
physical phenomenon associated with the B vector is the side 
push upon moving charges—a side push which is perpendicular 
both to the direction of motion of the charges and to the B 
vector. 


237. Engineering Applications—The applications of the phenomena 
described above are so well known as to require little comment. The 
mechanical forces upon coils and conductors carrying current in a magnetic 
field are utilized in electric motors to cause the rotation of the armature 
group of coils in the magnetic field of the field group. 
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In the moving coil meters, these turning forces are balanced by the 
opposing forces of twisted springs or of wire suspensions. A pointer which 
moves over a scale indicates the amount of the twist, and therefore the force 
of the spring. The scale is usually graduated to indicate directly the current 
rather than the force. In the string galvanometer and the oscillograph, 
these forces make it possible to obtain a photographic record showing the 
variations in time of a rapidly varying current. The varying current is 
passed through a fine wire stretched in a magnetic field. The force on the 
wire is proportional to the current. By arranging the wire so that its 
deflection is proportional to the force, a record of the variations in the 
current is obtained by photographing on a rapidly moving film either the 
position of the shadow of the vibrating wire or the position of a spot of light 
which is reflected from a small mirror mounted on the wire. 


In the ‘magnetic blowout circuit breaker,” the circuit is broken in the 
magnetic field set up by coils designed for that purpose. In this field, the 
are which is formed between the separating contacts of the switch is rapidly 
extinguished because the side forces on the moving charges in the are force 
the arc to one side and very rapidly draw it out in length. 

Under the enormous currents which are obtained when modern high- 
power equipment is accidentally short circuited, the mechanical forces 
between conductors rise to values which at times wreck generators, trans- 
formers, bus structures, and cable layouts by tearing the conductors from 
their moorings. 


The design of equipment in which the above effects are utilized may be 
arbitrarily divided into two parts: First, the design of the current-carrying 
coils which are to move in some desired way under the forces acting on them 
in a given magnetic field; second, the design of other current-carrying coils 
which will produce the magnetic field. Thus far we have derived the laws 
by which the forces on any coil in a given magnetic field may be computed. 
We proceed in the next chapter to derive the laws which will make possible 
the design of magnetic fields, that is, the laws which will permit of the 
computation of the flux density at any point in the field which is set up by 
conductors of known configuration carrying known currents. 


238. Exercises. 


1. A direction-finding coil is placed in a magnetic field with its center at 
a point P, and the coil comes to rest with its normal axis pointing to the 
north. A force finder is then centered at the same point. The straight 
movable conductor on which the force is measured is 10 centimeters long, 
the current through it is 15 amperes from west to east, and the force on it is 
4 grams. What is the value and direction of the flux-density vector at the 
point? 

What should be the direction of the force on the conductor? 

2. In a given force-finder, the straight conductor on which the force is 
measured is 10 centimeters long, and the current through it is 12 amperes. 
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When the conductor is carrying current from east to west at a point P ina 
magnetic field, the force on it is found to be zero. When the instrument is 
swung around 90 degrees so that the direction of the current is from north 
to south, the conductor is acted on by an upward force of 5 X 1074 dyne- 
sevens. What is the value and direction of the flux-density vector at this 
point? 

3. In exercise 2, what would be the force on the conductor if the instru- 
ment were swung only 45 degrees? 

4. When a given direction-finding coil is placed at a certain point in a 
magnetic field and left free to turn, it comes to rest with the normal axis 
straight up. Ifa spring is attached to it and the coil is rotated and held in 
a position with the normal axis horizontal, the torque necessary to so hold 
the coil is found to be 2 X 107% dyne-sevens-centimeters. The coil has 
900 turns, each carrying 0.1 ampere and each bounding a plane area of 2 
square centimeters. What is the value and direction of the flux-density 
vector at this point? 

5. What torque would be necessary to hold the coil of exercise 4 in a 
position with the normal axis making an angle of 60 degrees with the 
vertical? 

6. An electron is shot into a uniform field at an angle of 60 degrees to the 
B vectors, and with a velocity of 108 centimeters per second. The flux 
density has the value of 10-4 webers per square centimeter. Find the 
diameter and the pitch of the helical path traversed by the electron. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CALCULATION OF MAGNETIC FLUX DENSITIES 
DUE TO KNOWN DISTRIBUTIONS OF CURRENT 


PART I—AMPERE’S FORMULA 


239. Choice of Forms for the Expression of Magnetic Laws.— 
The experimental study, in the preceding chapter, of the forces 
upon a conductor carrying a current has given us a method of 
determining and specifying an important measurable property 
of magnetic fields which varies from point to point. The 
method is to introduce a vector quantity, B, which we call the 
magnetic flux density at the point. This vector quantity has 
been defined in terms of the force upon a test conductor; and 
direction-finders, force-finders, and torque-finders have been 
devised for finding the direction and measuring the value of the 
flux density at any point in the air portion of a magnetic field. 
If the flux densities at points on a line, which is to be occupied 
by a wire, have been measured, we can compute the forces on 
the wire when it is carrying a current of any given value. Thus 
far in the present study, we are dependent upon experimental 
methods for determining the values of the flux densities in the 
field set up by a currentin a circuit even of the simplest 
configuration. 

The object of this chapter is to determine the laws which will 
make it possible to compute the flux density at any point in the 
field which is set up by conductors of known configuration 
carrying known currents. The relations we seek must be 
obtained by measuring the values of the flux densities at selected 
points in the fields of circuits of different configurations carrying 
known currents. From an analysis of the data thus obtained, 
the laws expressing the relation between the flux densities and 
the dimensions of the current-carrying circuits must be deduced. 

Before continuing this study of the relations in the magnetic 
field it may be helpful to review the features of the two alternative 

417 
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forms in which it has been found possible to put the laws and 
carry on calculations relating to the electrostatic field; namely, 
the action-of-element-upon-element form, and the line-, 
surface-, and volume-integral form. 

In the action-of-element-upon-element type of treatment, it 
is postulated that the action of one charged body upon another 
is to be explained and calculated in terms of the action of each 
element of charge upon every other element of charge. This 
leads to the devising of experiments in which the aim is to deter- 
mine the law expressing the force between the elementary charges. 
These experiments (together with subsequent experiments) 
lead to the conception of electrons and protons which, when 
stationary, act upon each other with forces whose magnitudes are — 
expressed by Coulomb’s inverse square law. In this treatment, 
no question is raised as to a medium or mechanism by means 
of which distant elements act upon each other. The connecting 
link between distant elementary charges (and also between 
adjacent elements) is a formula which tells how much these 
elements influence each other. 

In the line-, surface-, and volume-integral type of treatment, 
a study is made of the mode of variation in space of the vector 
quantities by which the properties of the electrostatic field are 
specified. It is found that the mode of space variation of these 
vectors may be expressed very simply by means of the following 
line-, surface-, and volume-integrals. 

1. The circuitation (line-integral around a closed line) of the 
electric intensity 1s zero for any path whatsoever. 

2. The flux (surface-integral) of the. electrostatic flux density 
over any closed surface whatsoever vs equal to the quantity of elec- 
tricity enclosed within the surface. 

The plan followed in developing electrostatic theory in this 
text has been to deduce these relations from the inverse square 
law of force. ‘In pursuance of this plan, the first relation has 
been shown to be true of all vector fields in which the elementary 
vectors are directed radially to or from centers which have 
spherically symmetrical properties, and the second relation has 
been shown to be characteristic of all radially directed vector 
fields, provided the magnitude of the elementary vectors varies 
inversely as the square of the distance from the centers. 
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In presenting the laws relating to the magnetic field we pro- 
pose to follow the sequence given below—a sequence quite 
similar to that followed in presenting electrostatic theory. 

1. We postulate that the action of one current-carrying circuit 
upon another is to be accounted for in terms of the forces between 
the elementary lengths of the circuits, and proceed to deduce the 
laws expressing the action of one elementary length upon another. 

2. By the aid of these laws the mode of space variation of the 
flux density vector will be studied; from this study, laws will 
be deduced which express the magnetic relations in terms of 
line- and surface-integrals involving the B vector. : 


240. Fundamental Magnetic Experiments.—The following 
two experiments, together with the six experiments of Sec. 223 
and the experiments with the direction-finder and the force- 
finder described in the previous chapter, furnish the necessary 
data for the derivation of the laws by which the magnetic flux 
densities may be predicted. 


Experiment 7. Relation between the Magnitudes of the Flux Density 
and of the Current Setting Up the Field (Expr. Drr. Rru.).—Let a magnetic 
field be set up by passing a current through a conductor of any configuration. 
The magnetic flux density at any fixed point P in this field may be measured 
by the torque-finder. By measuring the flux density corresponding to a 
number of different values of the current J, the following law is arrived at. 


240a. The flux density B at any given point due to a current / ina given 
coil is directly proportional to the current. 


. B is proportional to J. (352) 


Experiment 8. The Flux Densities in the Field of a Long, Straight Con- 
ductor (Expr. Der. Reu.).—The lines of magnetic intensity in the vicinity 
of a long, straight conductor of circular cross-section (with the return 
conductor in a remote region) carrying a current have been found to be 
circles centered about the wire, and lying in planes at right angles to the 
length of the wire. If the flux densities at points in such a field are measured 
by means of the torque-finder, the following relation is discovered. » This 
relation was determined in the year of Oersted’s discovery (1820) by Biot 
and Savart from measurements of the relative magnitudes of the forces 
experienced by a compass placed at various distances from the long, straight 
wire. It is frequently called the Biot-Savart Relation. 


1 These statements are true only if the field is free from the ferromagnetic 
substances, iron, nickel, and cobalt. The ferromagnetic substances exhibit 
saturation effects. 
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240b. Biot-Savart Melation (1820)—The flux density B at a 
point P at a distance r from the axis of a long, straight wire carrying 
a current I is found to be directly proportional to the current I and 
inversely proportional to the distance r. The law may be written 


in the form? 


b= Ce (for a long, straight wire) (353) 


in which, » is a proportionality constant whose value is to be 
experimentally determined. Its value depends upon the units 
in which B, J, and r are expressed, and upon the medium sur- 
rounding the wire, whether air, evacuated space, oil, etc. This 
constant « we shall subsequently call the permeability of the 
medium. uw is found to have substantially the same value for 
all materials save the ferromagnetic substances. Moreover, in 
the ferromagnetic materials, B is not proportional to 7. All the 
discussion which follows applies to space free of ferromagnetic 
materials, save the discussion of the properties of ferromagnetic 
materials in Chap. XIV. 


241. Ampere’s Formula for Computing Magnetic Flux Densi- 
ties (GENERALIZATION) (1820—1823).—By analyzing the experi- 
mental data contained in the six experiments of Sec. 248 and in 
the Biot-Savart relation, Ampere was able to deduce the following 
rules for computing the flux density at any point in the magnetic 
field of coils of known configuration carrying known currents. 

The magnetic flux density at a point P due to the current J in 
an electric circuit in an infinitely extended homogeneous medium 
may be calculated by the following procedure. 

Step 1.—Divide the circuit into shori lengths, each so short that 
it may be regarded as a straight conductor. 

Step 2.—Calculate the differential component dB, which 1s 
contributed to the magnetic flux density at P by the current in each 
differential length dl by the formula 

wl sin (r,l)dl 


dB (webers per sq. cm.) = agent fw (354) 


: ‘ Sat se if 
2 We write the Biot-Savart relation in the form B = (-) 7 rather than 


in the form B = (k) ei because it has been found that the placing of the 


factor 1/27 in this equation avoids the occurrence of 7 as a factor in subse- 
quent equations of more frequent use, 
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in which (r,l) is the angle between the short length dl and the line r 
to the point P (see Fig. 203). 

The differential vector dB is directed along the normal to the plane 
determined by the line r and the length dl, in that direction along the 
normal in which the fingers point if the elementary length is grasped 
in the right hand with the thumb pointing in the direction of the 
current in the elementary length. (This is Ampere’s rule as stated 
an Sec. 226a.) 


Step 3.—The resultant (determined by the polygon construction) 
of all the infinitesimal vectors is the magnetic flux density at P, 


P 
, 
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Fries. 203 and 204.—Ampere’s formula. 


An examination of Fig. 204 will show that the following alter- 
native form of step 2 may be readily derived from Formula 354. 
In some cases the alternative form of the second step is more 
convenient to apply than the first form. 

Step 2 (ALTERNATIVE Form).—Calculate the differential 
component dB, which ts contributed to the magnetic flux density 
at P by the current in each differential length dl by the formula 
pl dr 
Mare (355) 
in which, dd is the angle subtended at P by the length dl (see Fag. 
204). The differential vector dB 1s directed along the normal to 
the plane determined by the line r and the length dl, in that direction 
along the normal in which the fingers point if the elementary length 
is grasped in the right hand with the thumb pointing in the direction 
of the current in the elementary length. 


dB (webers per sq. em.) = 


242. The Manner of the Derivation of Ampere’s Formula.—In 1820, 
when Oersted announced the discovery of the forces acting between perma- 
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nent magnets and electric currents, the French physicist, Ampere, at once 
became intensely interested in magnetic phenomena. One week after the 
account of Oersted’s discovery reached Paris, Ampere announced the 
discovery of the forces between one conductor carrying current and another, 
and he set himself the task of discovering the fundamental laws relating to 
these forces. He took the position that all magnetic forces are simply the 
action of one current element upon another, and that permanent magnets 
are acted upon by such forces only because there are electric currents within 
the atoms or molecules of the magnet. Ampere decided, therefore, that the 
fundamental law of electrokinetics, or magnetism, is the law of force between 
the current in one very short element of a conductor and the current in 
another element, and he sought the equation which expresses this law. 
Since in this text we have defined the magnetic flux density at a point in 
terms of the force on a short element of wire, Ampere’s search for an equa- 
tion expressing the law of force between two elementary lengths of wire is 
equivalent to a search for the equation by which we may compute for any 
point the flux density which is to be attributed to the current in a given ele- 
ment of circuit. 

It is possible, by means of the force-finder, to measure the force exerted 
upon an elementary length of an electric circuit in a magnetic field. Since, 
however, continuous currents do not exist except in complete circuits, it is 
not experimentally possible to isolate an elementary length of the circuit 
which is the cause of the magnetic field, and thus directly to measure the 
force this elementary length exerts upcn another elementary length. The 
force-finder always measures the resultant force exerted upon it by all 
the elementary lengths of the circuit or circuits causing the field. Therefore, 
the formulas for computing the force with which one elementary length 
acts upon another cannot be based upon the direct measurement of forces 
between elements, but must be deduced from an analysis of the force with 
which one complete circuit acts upon another circuit or upon a force-finder. 
Ampere at first thought that the “guess and trial”? method must be used to 
deduce the formula for the flux density due to an elementary length of 
circuit. The “guess and trial” method would be to assume an equation 
for magnetic fields corresponding somewhat in form to the equations which 
were known to hold in electrostatic and gravitational fields. Then by apply- 
ing this equation to different arrangements of conductors, and comparing 
the calculated results with measured results, this equation could be modified 
so that finally it would give correct results. In later years he decided that a 
rigorous deduction of the formula could be made, and proceeded to work out 
his arguments, some of which are very ingenious. We are not concerned 
here with the question as to whether his arguments are conclusive or not, 
since the law does not rest upon these arguments today. We shall indicate 
some of them, nevertheless, merely to show the manner in which the form 
of Eq. (354), or its equivalent, may have been suggested to Ampere. 

First of all, in postulating that the effect of the current in one element dl 
could be calculated independently of all other elements and then added to 
the effect of the current in other elements, Ampere was assuming that the 
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‘law of linear superposition of effects applies to the magnetic field. Now, 
as illustrated in Sec. 30, the law of linear superposition does apply when, 
and only when, the magnitude of the effect is directly proportional to the 
(first power) of the magnitude of the cause. It is evident, therefore, that 
when Ampere assumed the existence of a relation of the type he sought, he 
was assuming that the law of linear superposition does hold, and that the 
magnetic flux density due to the current in a short element dl, is directly 
proportional to Jdl. This assumption appears very reasonable, especially 
since it has been experimentally determined (Experiment 7) that the flux 
density at any point due to the current in any closed circuit is directly 
proportional to the current.? 

Ampere arrived at the factor, sin (7, 1), in Eq. (354) by considering a cir- 
cuit made up of a straight conductor and a return conductor following the 
same general path but crooking back and forth across it as indicated in Fig. 
205. The field due to such a cir- 
cult is practically zero at all points v6 
far enough away so that the dis- INN 
tance is large compared to any 
distances between the crooked con- 
ductor and the straight one. It 
was necessary, therefore, to put a 
factor into Eq. (354) such that the 
calculated effect of the crooked 
conductor would exactly balance Fig. 205.—The field of twisted leads. 
that of the straight conductor. It 
is evident that the factor sin (r,/) does this, for in Fig. 205, dl; sin (r,l,) = 
dl sin (7,1). Thus the effects of the two segments cut off by the radii r, 
and ry are balanced. In like manner other segments can be shown to 
balance, until the total effect of the two conductors has been shown to be 
negligibly small. 

Ampere next assumed that the magnetic force between current elements 
varies inversely as some power (say the zth power) of the distance r between 
the elements. By applying his formula to a few cases in which measured 
results were available he found that the exponent m must be set equal to 2. 
We might arrive at this conclusion by the following argument which deals 
with the dimensions of Eq. (354). The equation for the magnetic flux 
density near a long, straight conductor is B = pI /27r. We observe that the 


3It should be noted that Ampere’s work on electrodynamics (1820-1823) 
preceded the discovery of the laws of electrolysis by Faraday (1833) and of 
the law relating to metallic conduction by Ohm (1827) and of the law express- 
ing the heating effect of the current (by Joule in 1841). Consequently, 
in the Amperian system (and in the Electromagnetic C.G.S. System of units 
which grew out of Ampere’s work), electric current was not measured in 
terms of the movement of charge or of electrolytic or of heating effects; 
but the magnitude of the current in a circuit was defined to be directly 
proportional to the force it exerted on a magnet, 
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dimension, length, appears only in the denominator, and then as the first 
power. Now any other equation for magnetic intensity for any kind of 
circuit must be dimensionally equivalent to this equation. IWquation (354) 
contains a length di to the first power in the numerator, and, therefore, 
must contain a length to the second power in the denominator in order to be 
equivalent to the known equation, B = ywl/2xr. The only length which 
would be expected to appear in the denominator is the distance r, and thus 
the denominator must contain r?. 

An equation derived by such a “guess and trial”? process will contain a 
numerical coefficient which must be evaluated by comparisons of results 
calculated from the formula with the results of measurement. For example, 
we have the experimental result B = pl/2zxr for the value of B at a point 
near a long, straight conductor. Upon applying Ampere’s formula to the 
calculation of this value, we find that, in order to give correct results, the 
numerical coefficient in the formula must have the value, p/4r. The 
numerical value of the constant u is called the permeability. 

Tn our present treatment this formula may be thought of as resting, not 
upon the suggestive but inconclusive arguments above, but upon the 
following fact: 

Since Ampere’s formula has been announced, it has been used in calculations 
of magnetic flux densities for all sorts of geometrical arrangements of conductors, 
and whenever calculated values of B have been compared with measured values 
they have been found to agree. 

This fact is sufficient justification for accepting the formula. It is the 
only justification offered here. 


243. Applications of Ampere’s Formula.—We illustrate the application of 
Ampere’s formula by two examples: 

Example 1.—To find the magnetic flux density at a point P due to the 
current / in the long, straight conductor AB of Fig. 206. 

The fiux density at P caused by the current in the element dl which sub- 
tends at P the angle d) is 


_ uldn, 
yea 4nr fs 
But eed: Lo Nahai ty 
cos X 
therefore Ba nT cos X dd 
Arb, 


Now the quantity dB, is a vector quantity and must be added vectorially 
to the similar vectors due to other segments of the conductor. But examina- 
tion shows that in this case, all of the small vectors have the same direction 
and therefore the addition becomes algebraic and may be carried out by 
ordinary integration. 


= A» wl cos Add wl : da 
B ih 42F oe » {sin Nie 


B (webers per sq. ¢m.) = Be (sin \»x — sin \4). 356 
4b 
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’ The flux density at P is perpendicular to the plane PAB, in the direction 
given by Ampere’s right-hand rule. 

If the length of the wire AB is great in comparison with the perpendicu- 
lar distance b from the point P to the wire, and if the point P is about 
equally distant from the two ends of the wire, \. = 7/2 and \; = —7/2, 
and Eq. (356) reduces to 

_ wl 
Sor 
This is seen to be the Biot-Savart relation. 

Example 2.—To find the magnetic flux density at a point P which lies in 
the plane of a small plane coil ABC of Fig. 207 at a distance r from the center 
of the coil, which is great in comparison with the largest dimension of the 
coil. 


Fie. 206.—Magnetic flux density due tothe Fie. 207.—Magnetie flux density 
current in a straight wire. due to a small plane coil. 


Consider the flux density at P due to the current in the two elementary 
lengths included between the two radii shown on Fig. 207. The flux 
densities due to the two elements are each perpendicular to the plane 
PABC, but are oppositely directed. Therefore 


wldy — wldd _ wldnr E — m1]. 


dary Aare 4a r1Ye 


dB 


If r» represents the mean radius, and 6 represents rz — 71, the above 
expression can be written without appreciable error in the form 
pl bd» LF. pl b(tmdn) 


AN re Te An) th, 2 


B= 


But b(7,,dd) equals the area da of the cross-hatched portion of the plane 
which is enclosed by the two elementary lengths and the two radii. There- 
fore 


Hee ulda 


Atrm? 


and the flux density B at P due to the current in all elements of the coil is 


seen to be 


B (webers per sq. cm.) = SS (357) 
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in which a represents the area in square centimeters bounded by the coil. 
If the coil contains N closely wound turns enclosing a mean area a, Eq. 


(357) becomes 


NI 
B (webers per sq. cm.) = = = 


(358) 


The numerator NJa has in previous work (Sec. 232) been termed the 
magnetic moment of the coil. We see that the magnetic flux density set 
up by a small plane coil at a distant point P lying in the plane of the coil is 
directly proportional to the magnetic moment of the coil and inversely 
proportional to the cube of the distance from the coil to the point. 


PART II—LINE-INTEGRALS OF MAGNETIC FLUX DENSITY 


244, Line-integral of the Magnetic Flux Density in the Field 
of a Long Straight Conductor (Exp. Dnt. Reu.).—We start the 
study of the line-integral* of the magnetic flux density in the 
magnetic field of a circuit of the simplest configuration—in the 
field in the immediate vicinity of a long, straight conductor. In 
experiment 8, it has been shown that the lines of flux density in 
the immediate vicinity of a long, straight wire of circular cross- 
section (with the return conductor in a remote region) are 
circles lying in planes at right angles to the length of the wire and 
having their centers in the axis of the wire. It has been shown 
that the value of the magnetic flux density at points in such a 
circle of radius 7 is 

me 
~ Der 

Let us compute the value of the circuitation, or the line- 
integral, of the magnetic flux density around any of these circular 
lines of flux density. 

Since the flux density vectors are tangent to the circle and 
have the same value at all points of any one circle, the line- 
integral is very easily evaluated. It is 


ye Biccs( hide oe een (359) 


Qnr 


(353) 


That is, the line-integral of the flux density taken around a line 
of magnetic flux density encircling a long, straight conductor 
is readily seen to have the same value for all circles, and this 


‘The definitions of line-integral and of circuitation contained in Sec. 47 
should be reviewed at this point. 
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value is seen to be dependent upon one thing only—the value of 
the current which is linked with the circular path traversed in 
obtaining the line-integral. 


244a. Line-integral Around Any Closed Line.—It can very readily be 
shown that the line-integral of the flux density taken around a closed line of 
any shape whatsoever, which is linked once with the long, straight conduc- 
tor, has the same value as that deduced above for the circular path. Thus, 
in Fig. 208, let ACDHA represent such a closed line linked with the long, 
straight conductor O. 

To show that 


around ACDEA 
fe cos (B, I)dl = pl 


Fig. 208.—Line-integral of B around a long straight wire. 


Let us consider the value of B cos (B, 1)dl, for any short, straight line which 
leads from the point P in the axial plane OF to the axial plane OG. These 
two planes intersect along the axis of the wire and make with each other the 
infinitesimal dihedral angle dw. 

Let PP’ represent a perpendicular from the plane OF to the plane OG. 
The length of the line PP’ between the planes is r(dw). The flux density 
vector at P is directed along PP’, and has the value 


er Ned 
Zz 2ur 
Therefore the value of line-integral over the line PP’ is 
B ops (Big) (du). =" (dw) (359a) 
2Qur 20 


Now suppose the short length PS of the path ACDEA makes the angle 
(B,l) with the vector B at the point P. The length of the line PS is 

Tae ho hende* 
cos (B,l) cos (Bl) 


Po 
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: 3. poll 
The component of the flux density along PS is es cos (B,l). Therefore the 
value of the line-integral over the PS is 
et 
cos (B,l) — 2r 
That is, the line-integral of the flux density over the lines PP’ and PS lead- 
ing from the radial plane OF to the radial plane OG have the same value, 


B cos (B,l)dl = ae cos (B, 1) dw (359a) 


namely, Bt (de). But PP’ represents any line drawn perpendicularly 


between the planes, and PS represents a line making any angle with the 
line PP’. The conclusion is, therefore, that the value of the line-integral 


over any straight line leading from OF to OG is 5 Idw—a quantity whose 


value depends only upon the magnitudes of the current and of the dihedral 
angle dw between the planes. 

But the line-integral over any closed line which links once with the con- 
ductor O may be found by dividing up the line into short lengths by a great 
number of radial planes, each plane making a small dihedral angle dw with 
the next plane. The line-integral over the closed path ACDEA is the sum 
of the line-integrals in getting from a plane OF back to the plane OF by pass- 
ing through all intermediate planes, and, since the sum of the dihedral 
angles in one complete circuit around the conductor is 27 radians, it follows 
that the line-integral of the flux density around the closed line ACDEA is 


D 
f2 Ca alia =f er (359) 


A critical examination of the above demonstration will indicate that 
if the closed line does not link with the conductor, the line-integral is zero. 
MVRM issucha line. On the other hand, if the line encircles the conductor 
N times before closing, the line-integral has the value N (uJ), or, for any 
closed line in the magnetic field of a long, straight conductor, we may write 


' 
around any closed line 


fe cos (B, l)dl = pNI (360) 


245. The Line-integral of the Flux Density in the Field of a 
Conductor of Any Configuration (Exp. Dr. Ru.).—The simple 
relation found to hold in the field of the long, straight conductor 
naturally leads to the question—Is the above relation between 
the flux densities and the current which sets up the field a general 
relation which applies to any magnetic field, or is it true only 
of the field of a long, straight conductor? 

It will be shown in Sec. 263 that this relation may be deduced 
from Ampere’s formula for the magnetic field due to a circuit 
of any configuration, Since, however, Ampere’s formula is not 
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based upon direct measurements of the field set up by an ele- 
mentary length of circuit, we may think of this relation as being 
confirmable by the following experimental procedure. 

Let magnetic fields be set up by passing currents through 
conductors of any configuration, and let the values of the line- 
integrals of the flux density around a number of closed lines in 
these fields be worked out from experimental measurements of 
the value of the B vector at a great many points along these 
lines. Such an experimental study of the line-integral of mag- 
netic flux densities leads to one of the most important of the 
experimental laws of the magnetic field. It is found that the 
value of the line-integral of the flux density around a closed line 
is directly proportional to the current which crosses any surface 
bounded by the line. The value of the proportionality constant, 
which is usually represented by yp, is found by these experiments 
to depend only upon the units in which B, J, and / are measured, 
and upon the medium in which the field is set up—whether air, 
evacuated space, oil, or similar media. This law may be 
expressed as follows: 


245a. LAW OF CIRCUITATION OF MAGNETIC FLUX DENSITY 
(Exe. Det. Rev.).—The CIRCUITATION of the magnetic flux density, or 
the value of the LINE-INTEGRAL of the magnetic flux density around 
any closed line in a magnetic field (free of ferromagnetic materials), is 
equal to the product of the NET CURRENT ACROSS ANY SURFACE 
WHICH IS BOUNDED BY THE CLOSED PATH OF INTEGRATION 
multiplied by a proportionality constant 4, whose value depends upon the 
units used and upon the medium in which the field exists. 


closed line 


Jf B cos (Bal = wENI. (361) 


The arrow direction across the surface is understood to be related 
to the arrow direction along the line by the right-hand screw 
“convention of Sec. 225b. Since the current which crosses the 
surface usually flows in wires which may cross the surface more 
than once, the net current across the surface has been represented 
in Eq. (361) by the expression ZNJ. In this expression J 
represents the value of the current in a wire, N represents the 
net number of times the wire carries the current across the 
surface, and the summation sign indicates that the summation 
is to be carried over all the wires which cross the surface. For 
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example, if the field is set up by the current in a single coil, and 
if the conductors of this coil pass through the surface NV times 
in the same direction, the net current across the surface is NJ 
amperes. If the field is set up by the currents in three coils 
carrying currents of the values J, Je, Z3, and if Ni, No, N3 
represent the net number of times each circuit carries the current 
across the surface in the positive direction, Eq. (361) may be 


written 
closed line 


Jf B cos (B,Ddl = w(Nili + Nel, + Nols) — (861a) 


Fig. 209.—Net number of turns linked with the loops. 


The values of NV for a number of paths lying in the central plane 
of a solenoidal coil have been marked on Fig. 209. 


246. Permeability, Magnetic Intensity, and Magnetomotive 
Force.—For the purpose of facilitating the expression and the 
application of the fundamental law contained in Eq. (361), it 
is convenient to so rewrite it that the constant uw appears on the 
other side of the equation, and then to assign names to several 
parts of the equation. 

Upon dividing both members of Eq. (361) by the constant 
u, which has been called the permeability of the medium sur- 
rounding the conductors, it takes the form 


closed line closed line 


: vf B cone elon i . cos (B,l) dl= =NI. (362) 


From this equation, we may frame the following definition of 
permeability. 


246a. PERMEABILITY (Derinition).—By the (magnetic) PERME- 
ABILITY yu of a medium is meant the ratio of the circuitation (line-integral) 
of the flux density taken around any specified closed line which lies wholly 
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within a homogeneous medium to the net current crossing any open surface, 
or cap, of which the specified line is the boundary. 
closed line 


sv (defining x). (363) 


The quantity B/u appearing in Eq. (362) occurs in so many of 
the calculations dealing with magnetic fields, and likewise the 
line-integral of B/u, that it is convenient to have names for them. 
Accordingly, we say that the current gives rise to a magnetic 
intensity at every point in the field, and that the current exerts 
a magnetomotive force along any path in the field, and we define 
these terms in the following manner: 


246b. MAGNETIC INTENSITY (Derinirion).,—By the MAGNETIC 
INTENSITY at a point P in a magnetic field is meant the vector quantity 
obtained by dividing the magnetic flux density vector at the point by the 
permeability of the medium in which the point P is located. Magnetic 
intensity is represented by the symbol H. 


H= ‘ (defining H). (364) 


246c. MAGNETOMOTIVE FORCE (Derinition).—The MAGNETO- 
MOTIVE FORCE IN THE DIRECTION AB along a specified line from 
A to B in a magnetic field is the name applied to the line-integral of the 
magnetic intensity from A to B along the line. The MAGNETOMOTIVE 
FORCE around a specified CLOSED loop is another name for the CIRCUI- 
TATION OF THE MAGNETIC INTENSITY around the specified loop. 
Magnetomotive force (m.m.f.) is represented by the symbol 4%. 


B 
® (ampere-turns) = {r H cos (H,l)dl (defining §). (365) 


The quantity which has just been called the magnetomotive 
force is not a force in any sense of the word. The name is not a 
good descriptive name, and has no justification except for the 
fact that the magnetomotive force along a line bears the same 
mathematical relation to the magnetic intensities at points 
along the line that the electromotive force along a conductor 
bears to the electromotive intensities at points along the 
conductor. 


247. Units of Magnetomotive Force, Magnetic Intensity, and 
Permeability.—The names of these three units have been derived, 
5 B/u is also called the magnetizing force, and the magnetic force. 
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one from the other, in an order which is exactly the reverse of 
the order in which the quantities have just been defined. 

Since the magnetomotive force around a closed path is equal 
to the product of amperes times turns, Ene unit of magnetomotive 
force is called the ampere-turn. 


247a. Unit of Magnetomotive Force (Drrinition).°—The 
unit of magnetomotive force, the ampere-turn, is the magnetomotive 
force around a path which links with one turn of wire carrying 1 
ampere. 

Since magnetic intensity may be regarded as a magnetomotive 
force divided by a length, the derived name of the unit of intensity 
is the ampere-turn per centimeter. 


247b. Unit of Magnetic Intensity (Drrinition).°—The wnit 
of magnetic intensity, “the ampere-turn per centimeter,” is the mag- 
netrc intensity at any point in a circular path 1 centimeter in ctr- 
cumference centered about a long straight wire carrying 1 ampere. 
Since permeability is used most frequently in the equation 
B 


B= aH or = ie (364) 


and since names have been assigned to the units of B and H, we 
may derive the name of the unit of permeability from the names 
of these units, thus, 


247c. Unit of Permeability (DmriniTion).—A material is said 
to have a permeability of unity, or a permeability of one weber per 
sq. cm. per ampere-turn per cm., if a magnetic intensity of 1 ampere- 
turn per cm. is accompanied by a flux density of 1 weber per sq. cm. 


6 At the present time, units of magnetic intensity and of magnetomotive 
force which are taken from the Electromagnetic System of Units are used 
by many writers. These units are named the gilbert per centimeter and the 
gilbert, respectively. The gilbert. per centimeter (which ‘is also known as 
the gauss) is defined as the magnetic intensity at unit distance from the 
unit pole of the E. M. system. 

0.4 gilberts per cm. = 0.47 gauss. 
0.47 gilberts. 


The use of the gilbert per centimeter results in the appearance of 47 as a 
factor in an irrational manner in subsequent formulas. The use of the 
ampere-turn per centimeter banishes the irrational 47 from these formulae, 
and accomplishes the results sought in the rational systems of units. 


1 amp.-turn per cm. 


1 amp.-turn (366) 
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The value in practical units of the permeability of free space 
(represented by uo), as determined by experiment is? 


Mo = 0.4m X 1078 = 1.257 X 10~® (webers per sq. cm. per amp.- 
turn percm.). (367) 


247d. Relative Permeability (Derinition).—The relative per- 
meabrlity yu, of a substance is defined to be the ratio of its permea- 
bility to the permeability of the standard medium, free space. 


To within 1 part in a million, the relative permeability of air 
is unity. The relative permeabilities of all other substances, 
save the ferromagnetic materials—iron, nickel, cobalt, and their 
magnetic alloys—differ from unity by less than a few parts in 
a thousand. 


248. Law of Circuitation for Magnetic Intensity.x—From the 
manner in which the terms ‘‘magnetic intensity’ and ‘‘magneto- 
motive force” have been defined, the experimental law expressed 
by Eq. (361) may now be written in the forms 


closed line 


® (around a closed line) = H cos (H, I)dl = NI (ampere- 
turns). (368) 


When expressed in terms of the newly defined quantities, the 
law of circuitation for the magnetic field becomes 


7 The permeability of free space has the value of 0.4% X 1078 because of 
the historical manner in which the practical unit of current was defined. 
The practical unit of current was defined to be one-tenth as great as the 
C.G.S. electromagnetic unit of current. This unit had been defined in 
terms of mechanical force. The definition of the C.G.S.E.M. unit was 
equivalent to defining it as that current which, when flowing in opposite 
directions in two long, straight, parallel wires 1 centimeter apart, will cause 
them to repel each other with a force of 2 dynes per centimeter of length. 
That is, the force per centimeter of length upon the wire of a force-finder 
placed 1 centimeter away from a long, straight wire carrying one E.M. unit 
of current would be 2 dynes. If the long wire and the force-finder each carry 
one practical unit of current or 1 ampere, the force will be 0.02 dyne or 2 X 
10~° dyne-sevens per centimeter of length. Therefore, the value of the flux 
density at a point 1 centimeter from the center of the long wire is 2 X 107° 
webers per square centimeter. From this it may be seen by substituting in 
Eq. (353), in which » was introduced, that the value of po is 0.47 X 10™%. 
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248a. LAW OF CIRCUITATION IN TERMS OF MAGNETOMOTIVE 
FORCE.—The magnetomotive force §, around any closed line in a specified 
direction, or the line-integral of the magnetic intensity in the specified 
direction around the line, is equal to the net current (in amperes) in the 
arrow direction across any surface which is bounded by the closed line of 
integration. (The arrow direction across the surface is related to the 
specified direction around the line by the right-hand screw convention.) 


249. The Law of Circuitation Expressed in Terms of Current 
Density (DrpuctTion).—Since the current crossing a surface is 
equal to the surface-integral of 
the current density, the law of 
circuitation may be stated in the 
following form. 


The line-integral of the magnetic 
intensity H around any closed line is 
equal to the surface-integral of the 
current density J taken over any sur- 


Fic. 210.—Line-integral of H = sur- 


fnepintorral-o: J. face bounded by the line (see Fig. 
210). 
closed line bounded surface 
fu cos (H,l)(dl) = ie cos (J,n) (da). (369) 


250. The Law of Circuitation Expressed in Vector Notation.—In vector 
analysis, the curl of a vector is defined as follows: 


250a. Curl of a Vector (Drrinition).—The curl of a vector H at a point 
P and in a specified plane passing through that point is defined as a vector V 
whose algebraic value ts equal to the line-integral of the vector H taken around 
the boundary of an infinitesimal portion of the plane, divided by the area of the 
infinitesimal portion. The vector V is to be drawn normal to the plane; the 
arrow direction along the normal being related to the direction of integration 
by the right-hand screw convention. At the given point there will be some plane 
for which this quotient, or curl, has a maximum value. This maximum value 
is termed “the curl of the vector H at the point P.’ 


fu cos (H,l)dl 


a 


Gurl 


(as @approaches zero). (370) 


The law of circuitation is thrown into vector notation in the following 
manner. Dividing both members of (369) by the area a of the surface 
bounded by the magnetic circuit. 


fu cos (H,l)dl fa cos (J,n)da 


a a 
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If a becomes an infinitesimal area normal to the direction of current flow 
at a point P, the right member of this equation is the current density at the 
point P. The left member is seen to be the curl of the vector H at the point 
Ps 


Whence epi [al = df, (371) 


251. Use of the Law of Circuitation in the Calculation of Magnetic 
Intensities.—The law of circuitation gives the value of the line-integral of 
the magnetic intensity around any closed path, Eq. (368), but only under 
special conditions is it possible to calculate back from the known value of 
the integral of H along a line to the value of H at any particular point on that 
line. ‘This is possible if two conditions are fulfilled. 

1. If the direction of the H vectors are so well known that definite lines 
of magnetic intensity can be readily visualized and laid out, in order to 
determine their length. _ 

2. If the value of the magnetic intensity is known to be constant along the 
lines so laid out. 

Under these conditions, Eq. (368) reduces to the form 


Hl = 2NI. (372) 


From this the value of the magnetic intensity is readily obtained. The 
above conditions are fulfilled in the field surrounding a long, straight con- 
ductor, and in the field inside an annular core which is uniformly overwound 
with an exciting coil (see Fig. 211). 
They are approximately fulfilled in many 
of the magnetic fields found in dynamos 
and transformers. The above method of 
calculating magnetic intensities is there- 
fore a very useful one. In fact, it is the 
only method used in calculations relating 
to the magnetic circuits of dynamos and 
transformers. If conditions 1 and 2 are 
not fulfilled, this method cannot be used, 
but the magnetic intensities may be cal- 


culated by means of Ampere’s formula. Uae 
The application of the law of circuita- 1 rae rene 
tion is illustrated in the solution of the ae Ba W C7] 


following problem: CD, 


251a. Problem.—To compute the mag- Fig. 211.—Magnetic intensities 
netic intensities at points in the field of due to a ring-wound coil. 
the coil of N turns carrying J amperes 
which is uniformly distributed over the ring-shaped core, or form, shown in 
Fig. 211. 

For simplicity assume that the wire is of rectangular section with so little 
space between turns that the current in the coil virtually constitutes a 
continuous current sheet flowing around the winding form. 
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Let us first compute the intensity at a point P which lies within the core at 
a distance x from the axis OO of the ring. Let a circle having its center on 
the axis and of radius x be passed through the point P. Let us compute the 
three mutually perpendicular components of the magnetic intensity at 
P, namely, H,, the component tangential to the circle, H,, the component 
along the radius OP and H,, the component perpendicular to the plane of 
the circle. 

The current crossing the surface bounded by the circle of radius « is NI 
amperes. Therefore, the magnetomotive force, or line-integral of 4H, 
around the circle is 

® (ampere-turns) = NIJ. 


From the circular symmetry, the component of the magnetic intensity 
tangential to the circle has the same value at all points of the circle as at the 
point P. Therefore, the value of the tangential component of the magnetic 
intensity at P is 
H,(amp.-turns per cm.) = ve (873) 

2rx 


To determine the magnitude of the radial component, Ampere’s formula 
may be used. The only current elements which can contribute a radial 
component to the magnetic intensity at P are the currents in the portions of 
the turns lying on the inside and outside surfaces of the ring. Consider the 
intensity at P due to the two elements CC and DD, symmetrically located 
with respect to P. The radial components are equal but oppositely directed 
and the resultant at P of the radial components of the two elements is zero. 
It is evident, therefore, that H,, the radial component of H at the point P, 
is zero, since all the elements which could possibly contribute anything can 
be paired off in the above inanner. Whence 

H, = 0. 

By a similar argument, the effects of the current elements on the plain 
top and bottom surfaces of the coil may be paired off, to demonstrate that 
H,, the component perpendicular to the plane of the circle, is zero, or H, = 
0. 

If now the point P is located any place outside of the annular ring enclosed 
by the current sheet as at P, or at P2, it may be readily seen that the same 
line of reasoning leads to the conclusion that® 

H,= fH, =H, = 0; 
Hence the following conclusion may be drawn: 

A field coil so closely and uniformly wound over an annular ring that it is 
the equivalent of a continuous current sheet gives rise to no magnetic field what- 
soever at points external to the ring.8 At any point lying within the ring at a 


8 In an actual coil, the current stream lines do not lie in radial planes but 
the turns lying between the leads W and V each have a slight advance along 
the annulus. It may be seen that at distant points the magnetic field of 
such an N turn coil is the equivalent of N turns each lying in a radial plane 
and a single turn coinciding with the central filament JAL of the annulus. 
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distance x from the axis the magnetic intensity has the value NI/2xx and is 
tangential to a circle centered about the axis and passing through the point. _, 


PART II—SURFACE-INTEGRALS OF MAGNETIC FLUX DENSITY 


252. Magnetic Flux.—The method of taking the surface- 
integral of a distributed vector has been described in Sec. 84. 
Illustrations of surface-integrals have been given, and it has been 
pointed out that the term flux in mathematical and physical 
science always designates the surface-integral of a distributed 
vector, an appropriate adjective being prefixed to flux to indicate 
the nature of the vector quantity involved. We now propose 
to study the (spacial mathematical) properties of the flux of the 
B vector, or of the magnetic flux. 

In accord with general custom the term ‘magnetic flux’’ is 
defined in the following way: 


252a. MAGNETIC FLUX (Derinirion).—The magnetic flux @ in a 
specified direction across a given surface is defined to be the algebraic 
value of the surface-integral of the magnetic flux density over the given 
surface, with the specified direction as positive. That is, to say, in the fol- 
lowing integral (B, n) represents the angle between the flux density vector 
B and the specified direction along the normal n to the elementary surface 
area da. 


® (webers) = fe cos (B, n)da. (374) 


It is evident that if the value of the B vector is constant over 
the surface under consideration, and is everywhere normal to 
the surface and is pointing in the positive direction, the above 


integral reduces to 
@ (webers) = Ba. (375) 


252b. Unit Magnetic Flux is the flux (or surface-integral) 
which results from unit flux density normal to 1 square centimeter 
of surface. The unit of flux is called the “weber.’’® 


253. Historical Note.—The relations expressed in Eqs. (374) 
and (375) now make it possible to explain the origin of the term 

9 At the present time many writers carry on magnetic calculations in the 
electromagnetic system of units, in which the name of the unit of flux is the 
maxwell, or the (magnetic) line. 


1 weber = 108 maxwells 
1 eighth-weber = 1 maxwell = 1 line \ (375a) 
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magnetic flux density and of the name of the unit, namely, the 
weber per square centimeter. It is evident that the order in 
which the quantities B and ® have been introduced and defined 
in this text is just the reverse of that in which the International 
Electrical Congresses have assigned names to the quantities and 
to the units. The vector quantity B which we now call the 
magnetic flux density was, by most of the early writers, termed 
the magnetic induction. The surface-integral of magnetic induc- 
tion was termed the magnetic flux. The Second International 
Congress of Electricians in 1889 proposed that the unit of mag- 
netic flux in the practical system be called the weber, in com- 
memoration of the contributions of Wilhelm Weber to magnetic 
theory. 

After the term magnetic flux became firmly estabished as the 
short name for surface-integral of magnetic induction, the rela- 
tion between ® and B expressed in Eqs. (374) and (375) led to the 
superseding of the original name of the B vector by the name 

magnetic flux density. Then, a 
W name for the unit of magnetic 

Q flux density was derived from 
the weber, by making use of the 
mathematical relation between 
the two quantities, flux and flux 
density. 


254. Surface-integral of the 
Magnetic Flux Density in the 
Field of a Long Straight Con- 
ductor (Exp. Derr. Rew.).—We 
start the study of the values 
Fie. 212.—Surface-integral of B in assumed by the surface-integral 
the field of a long straight conductor. of the B vector over a closed sur- 

face inthesame simple field which 
furnished the clue to the properties of the line-integral of the B 
vector around a closed line; namely, in the magnetic field in the 
immediate vicinity of a long, straight wire carrying a current, 
with the return loop at a great distance. Such a closed surface 
is represented in plan view in Fig. 212. W represents the pro- 
jection of the long, straight wire, which is perpendicular to the 
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plane of the page,and ACDE is the projection of the closed surface 
on the paper. 

Let YGH represent any closed curve drawn on the surface, and 
enclosing a surface area a, so small that it may be regarded as a 
plane surface. Imagine lines of magnetic flux density to be 
drawn through all points of the curve FGH. Since these lines 
are circles lying in planes at right angles to the length of the wire 
and having their centers on the axis of the wire, the lines through 
FGH form:a tube which returns into itself, and the cross-section 
of this tube taken perpendicular to the lines has the same value ao 
at any point at which the tube may be cut. 

The tube which enters the enclosed volume at FGH must emerge 
from the enclosed volume at some other point in order to return 
into itself. At the point of emergence the tube cuts on the 
surface ACDE another small curve JKL which encloses a small 
plane portion of the surface having the area do. 

The flux over the two small areas is 

® = Ba, cos (B.n); + Beae cos (Byn)e2 
But By = B. = B, 
and since the flux density is normal to ao. 
— 2 cos (B,n)2 = a = a; cos (B,n). 
Therefore, © = Bao — Bay = 0. 

Now imagine any other small curve whatsoever which does not 
enclose any portion of the surface area ai, to be drawn on the 
surface, enclosing the small area a3. Lines of intensity passed 
through this curve form a second tube which cuts the surface in a 
second curve enclosing a small area a4. The sum of the fluxes 
over a3 and a4 is zero. Since the tubes of magnetic intensity do 
not intersect, the area a4 cannot include any portion of the areas 
@,0rd2. Hence the whole surface may be conceived to be divided 
up in this manner into corresponding pairs of patches, and since 
the net flux outward over any pair is zero, it follows that the 
magnetic flux in an outward direction over the entire closed 
surface is zero. 


255. The Law of Continuity of Magnetic Flux Density.—The 
simple relation found above leads to the question: “‘Is the mag- 
netic flux in a specified direction over a closed surface zero in any 
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field whatsoever, or is this relation true only in the field of the 
long, straight conductor?”’ The arguments, based on Ampere’s 
formula, which are sketched below, and the indirect experimental 
studies, all lead to the conclusion that this relation holds in any 
magnetic field whatsoever. This relation means that unit 
tubes of magnetic flux (defined later in Sec. 260) do not terminate 
in any specific region (after the manner in which tubes of electro- 
static flux terminate in regions containing charge) but each tube 
returns into itself. This relation is accordingly often called the 
law of continuity for magnetic flux density. 


2552. LAW OF CONTINUITY FOR MAGNETIC FLUX DENSITY 
(Exe. Der. Reu.).—The surface-integral of the magnetic flux density 
vector in a specified direction (say, the outward), over any closed surface 
(that is, the magnetic flux over any closed surface) is zero. 


closed surface 


® (over a closed surface) or fe cos (B, n)da = 0. (876) 


The following arguments indicate that the Law of Continuity 
may be deduced from Ampere’s formula. According to Ampere’s 
formula, the magnetic flux 
densities due to a circuit of 
known configuration may be 
computed by dividing the 
circuit into short, straight 
lengths, and then at a point 
vectorially adding the flux 
densities due to each ele- 
mentary length. The formula 
states that the flux densities 
due to each short length are 
circuital vectors tangent to 
coaxial circles so situated that 
Fie. Send Ree ut ee flux the short length of conductor 

lies on the common axis. 
Figure 213 shows in section the geometry of the tubes of magnetic 
flux density surrounding a short length AB of wire. The tubes 
have been so laid out that the magnetic flux over the cross- 
section of any tube is equal to the flux over any other tube. 
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Now imagine any closed surface in this field. It lies in a field 
in which all lines of flux density are circles concentric with, and 
lying in planes perpendicular to, the same straight line. The 
arguments used for the case of the closed surface in the field of 
the long, straight wire may, therefore, be repeated to demonstrate 
-that in this case the flux over the surface is zero. From this it 
follows that the flux over the surface due to the current in the 
entire coil (which is the algebraic sum of the fluxes due to all 
elementary lengths) is zero. 


256. The Applications of the Line and Surface-integral Laws. 
We now have two relations of a fundamental nature dealing 
with the mode of variation of the flux density vector from point 
to point in the field, namely, the law of circuitation and the law 
of continuity. ; 

The first law, the law of circuitation, relates the line-integral 
of the B vector around a closed line to the current causing the 
field. The application of this law comes in the calculation of the 
values of the magnetic flux density in certain symmetrical fields, 
as illustrated in Sec. 251. 

In subsequent chapters we shall find that the work which is 
done when a conductor carrying a current moves through a 
magnetic field is proportional to the magnetic flux over the area 
swept over by the conductor, and that the 
electromotive force induced in the moving 
conductor is proportional to the magnetic 
flux over the area swept over per second. 
The law of continuity finds its application 
in calculations dealing with work and 
electromotive force. We next deduce sev- 
eral consequences of the law which will be 
useful in such calculations. 


257. Equality of Magnetic Fluxes over ee nein Hite 
All Surfaces Bounded by the Same Closed a eet 
Line (Depucrrion).—Let ABCD of Fig. 

214 represent any closed line., This line may be regarded as’ the 
common boundary or contour line of an infinite number of open 
- surfaces or caps. Three of the possible caps have been repre- 
sented in the figure. Since any two of these caps form a com- 
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pletely closed surface, and since the flux outward over any closed 
surface is. zero, it follows that: 


The magnetic flux over any surface bounded by a given closed line must 
be equal to the flux over any other surface bounded by the same closed line. 


The flux over one surface is directed outward and that over. 
the other is directed inward, or both bear the same relation 
to the positive direction around the circuit. In problems 
requiring the computation of the flux over a given surface, we are 
at liberty to substitute any other surface for which the compu- 
tation happens to be easier, provided the two surfaces have a 
common boundary. 


258. Expression of the Law of Continuity by a Differential Equation 
(Depucrion).—The law of continuity for magnetic flux density may be 


Z 


Fie. 215.—Surface-integral of B over a cube. 


put in the form of a differential equation involving the X, Y, and Z com- 
ponents of the B vector. This is done by writing the expression for the 
surface-integral of the magnetic flux density in the outward direction over 
the surface of the infinitesimal cubical volume shown in Fig. 215, and 
putting this equal to zero. Thus 


& (outward over the cube) = —B,dy dz + (2. + oe ae)ay dz 


—B,dzdx + (2, + wi dy ae dx — B,dxdy + (2. ee dz jaz dy = 0. 


EE + a + oe ae dy dz = 0. (377) 

By dividing both members by the volume of the cube (namely, dz dy dz), 
the following differential equation is obtained 

OBz , OBy , OB, _ 0 


“ox Oy | (Oz 


(378) 
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259. Law of Continuity in Vector Notation.—The left member of Eq. 
(378) is the quotient obtained by dividing the surface-integral of the B 
vector in the outward direction over an infinitesimal closed surface by 
the volume enclosed by the surface. From the definition of the divergence 
of a vector contained in Sec. 87a, we see that this quotient is the divergence 
of the vector B at the point P at the center of the cube. 

Whence the law of continuity when written in the notation of vector 
analysis takes the form 

div B = 0. (379) 


260. Tubes of Constant Magnetic Flux (Drrinition).—In 
problems (such as the demonstration that the flux over any 
closed surface is zero) which require us to visualize the mathe- 
matical relations between the spacial quantities, current, flux 
density, and magnetic flux, it is extremely helpful to conceive of 
tubes whose walls are formed by lines of magnetic flux density 
drawn through all points of any small, closed curve. These 
tubes were called tubes of force by Faraday. ‘They are fre- 
quently called tubes of induction. We will call them tubes of 
constant (magnetic) flux. Their usefulness arises from the 
following features. 

a. Since the lines of magnetic flux density have been shown 
by experiment to form endless loops, it follows that these tubes 
are endless tubes returning into themselves. 

b. Since lines of flux density do not intersect, no tube intersects 
any other tube. 

c. Since the flux density vector at every point in the wall is 
an element of the tube walls, the magnetic flux over any portion 
of the wall of a tube is zero. 

d. Any two diaphragms in a tube together with the connecting 
tube walls (taken either the short way or the long way between 
diaphragms) form a closed surface. Since the flux over any 
closed surface is zero and since the flux over the walls is zero, the 
flux outward over one diaphragm must be exactly equal to the 
flux inward over the other. That is to say, the flux over any 
diaphragm—plain or bulged—in a given tube is equal to the 
flux over any other diaphragm in the tube. 

e. Imagine that any surface in a magnetic field has been so 
divided into patches that the magnetic fluxes over all patches 
are equal. Now visualize tubes of constant flux to be passed 
through the lines of division between the patches. Any other 
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surface which the tubes cut across is divided by the tubes into 
patches of equal magnetic flux. These tubes are a convenient 
geometrical construction (fiction) for dividing the field into 
compartments and dividing surfaces into patches of equal flux. 

f. If one is picturing or visualizing a magnetic field in this 
manner and if he has taken the tubes so that the magnetic flux 
over the patches cut out by the tubes is 1 weber each (or any 
submultiple, say 1 eighth-weber each), he may make the follow- 
ing statement as to the flux over any specified surface area: 

The magnetic flux over any specified surface area is equal to the 
number of (weber) unit tubes of flux which the. surface cuts through. 

g. In diagrams representing a magnetic field, the walls of the 
tubes are not shown but each tube is represented by a line of 
magnetic flux density drawn along its center line. 


PART IV—FURTHER CALCULATIONS OF MAGNETIC FLUX 
DENSITY 


261. The Computation of Magnetic Intensities by Means of 
Solid Angles.—We proceed to use Ampere’s formula to deduce a 


Fic. 216.—Calculation of magnetic intensities by means of solid angles. 


method of computing the magnetic intensity at a specified point 
P in the field of a circuit in terms of the solid angle subtended 
at P by the area bounded by the circuit. 


The Intensities Due to an Elementary Length of the Circuit.— 
Let AB (Fig. 216) represent any short elementary length dl of a 
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conductor carrying a current J in the direction shown by the 
arrow. Let (7,l) represent the angle which the line CP drawn 
from the conductor to the point P makes with the elementary 
length AB. 

The current in AB gives rise to an elementary magnetic in- 
tensity vector dH at P which is perpendicular to the plane ABP 
and has the direction indicated by the arrow PE. 

Its value is 
Idl sin (r,l) 


tet Arr? 


(354) 


Imagine the wire AB to be translated!° a distance dp measured 
in a direction parallel to the intensity vector dH. In its motion, 


Vig. 217.—The measure of a solid angle. 


the translated wire sweeps out an area ABB’A’ which may be 
seen to subtend at P a solid angle dw having the value!! 
NOES NOT 


2 


(380) 


dw(steradians) = 


10 A line or an object is said to be translated (or to undergo a motion of 
translation) when all points of the line or the object are moved by equal 
amounts in the same direction. 

11 By the solid angle subtended at a point P: (Fig. 217) by a closed line or 
by a surface is meant the solid angle of the cone which is formed by drawing 
straight lines from the point P to all points of the closed line or to all points 
of the closed line which is the boundary or edge of the surface. 

A numerical value is assigned to this angle in the following manner. 
Imagine a spherical surface of radius R to be described about P as a center. 
The cone cuts through the surface of this sphere, dividing the surface into 
two regions. By definition, the numerical value of the solid angle of the 
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A comparison of Eqs. (354) and (380) enables us to write 


Ide 


Suppose that the position of the wire AB and of the point P 
are specified in some system of space coordinates, as the rectangu- 
lar, and that we wish to find the X,Y, and Z components of the 
vector di. 

To find the X component, imagine that PF is a line drawn 
through P parallel to the X axis, and that PF makes the angle @ 
with PE. The component of dH along PF, or (dH), is 


dH, = dHcos @ 
dH, = --—cos@. (382), 
a dp 


Now imagine the wire AB to be translated from its original 
position by the distance dx measured in a direction which is 
parallel to the X axis, or to PF. Then the translation dz makes 
the angle @ with the translation dp. A study of the figure will 
show that if dz is equal to dp, the wire in moving the distance 


cone is declared to be equal to the ratio of the area of the smaller region to 

the square of the radius of the sphere. 

area 
R2 

The name assigned to the unit angle is the steradian (solid radian). Thus 
when the area of the surface of the sphere enclosed by the elements of the 
cone is R2 square centimeters, the value of the solid angle is said to be 1 
steradian. 

Since the area of a sphere is 472, the sum of the solid angles which may 
be drawn about a center is 4m steradians. 

If the loop subtending the solid angle is a plane loop and if the point P 
lies in the plane of the loop and inside the loop, the loop subtends an angle 
of 27 steradians. Under the convention of always using the smaller region 
it is evident that no one solid angle can have a value greater than 
2m steradians. 

If a small, plane surface of area da lies at a distance R from P which is 
very great in comparison with the greatest linear dimension of the surface, 
and if a normal to the surface (in the arrow direction across it) makes the 
angle (R,n) with the radius R from P to the center of the surface, then the 
algebraic value of the solid angle subtended by the surface is 


w (steradians) = (380a) 


do = R 08 (Rn). (3806) 
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dx sweeps out an area ABB’’A” which subtends at P a solid 
angle which is less than the solid angle it swept out when trans- 
lated parallel to the dH vector in the ratio of cos @ to 1. 

That is, 


dw dw 
De = dp cos 6 (383) 
Substituting the value of dw/dp from Hq. (383) in Eq. (382), 


we obtain 
I do 


From this we may formulate the following statement: 


261a. Rule for the Use of Solid Angles in Computing the 
Magnetic Intensities Due to the Current in a Short Element of a 
Wire (Depuction).—To find the X component of the magnetic 
intensity at a point P due to the current I in a short element AB of 
a wire. Imagine the wire to be translated the distance dx in the 
positive direction parallel to the X axis. The X component of the 
intensity is to be obtained by taking the product of the current I in 
the element times the solid angle which is subtended at P by the area 
swept over by the element AB, and dividing this product by 4x times 
the distance of translation dx. 


The above rule gives the absolute magnitude of the X compo- 
nent, but it does not enable us to tell whether it is a positive or a 
negative quantity. The positive direction at the H vector may 
be found by Ampere’s rule (Sec. 226a). By thestudy of a number 
of cases it will be found that the following rule will correctly fix 
the sign which should be given to the solid angle appearing in 
Eq. (384). 


261b. Rule for the Algebraic Sign of the Solid Angle.—The 
wire in its ‘ultimate’ position, after the translation, may be regarded 
as the magnetic equivalent of the wire in its “initial” position plus 
an ‘“‘added”’ circuit carrying a current I around the boundary of the 
swept-over area. The current in the added circuit is imagined to 
flow in such a direction as to wipe out the current in the initral posi- 
tion and to leave the current in the ultimate position. (This is 
ignoring the effect of the oppositely directed currents along those two 
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edges of the boundary which are traced out by the two end points 
of the wire.) 

If the current in the “added circuit” when looked at from P 
is seen to flow around the boundary of the area in the counterclockwise 
or positive direction, then the positive sign should be assigned to 
the solid angle in Eq. (884), otherwise the negative sign should be used. 


The Magnetic Intensities Due to a Complete Loop of Wire.— 
Since the X component of the magnetic intensity at a point P 
due to the current in a complete loop of wire is the algebraic sum 
of the X components due to all the elementary lengths of wire 
which go to make up the loop, the effect of the current in the 
complete loop may be computed by the following rules. 


261c. Rule for the Use of Solid Angles in Computing the Mag- 
netic Intensities Due to the Current in a Complete Loop of Wire 
(Depuction).—T° find the X component of the magnetic intensity 
at a point P due to the current I in a loop of wire. Imagine the 
loop to be translated the distance dx in the positive direction parallel 
tothe X axis. The X component of theintensity at P isto be obtained 
by taking the product of the current I times the solid angle which is 
subtended at P by the area swept over by the wire, and dividing this 
product by 4 times the distance of translation dx. 


261d. Rule for the Algebraic Sign of the Solid Angle.—The 
loop in its ‘“ultimate’’ position (after the translation) may be regarded 
as the magnetic equivalent of the loop in tts “initial” position after 
it has been cut in one or more places and has had connected in series 
with it at each cut an ‘‘added’’ loop carrying a current around the 
boundary of the ‘‘swept-over’’ area. The current in the added 
circuits 1s tmagined to flow in such a direction as to wipe out the 
current in the initial position and to leave the current in the ultimate 
position. 

If the current in any “added circuit” when looked at from P is 
seen to flow around the boundary of the area in the counterclockwise 
or positive direction, then the posite sign should be assigned to 
the solid angle subtended by that added circuit, otherwise the negative 
sign should be used in Eq. (384). 

The loop in its initial position subtends at P a certain solid 
angle wo, which may be a positive or a negative quantity. In 
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its ultimate postion after the translation, it subtends a solid angle 
w,, Which in general differs in value from wo. For example, when 
looked at from P, the loop in its initial position may appear as 
indicated by the heavy lines in Figs. 217a and 2176. _ In its trans- 
lated position it may appear as shown by the light lines. The 
areas swept over during the translation are indicated by the cross- 
hatching, and the added circuits are shown around these areas. 
A study of the solid geometry involved in this and other cases 
will show that the algebraic sum of the solid angles subtended by 


Fic. 217a.—The angle subtended by the swept- Fria 217b.—The swept-over 
over area. area. 


the added circuits bounding the cross-hatched area is equal to 
@y, — wo, that is, the sum is equal to the increment Aw in the 
solid angle subtended at P by the loop. 


Aw = wy, — Wo. (385) 


Therefore, we may formulate the following alternative form of 
rule 261c. 


261e. RULE FOR THE USE OF SOLID ANGLES IN COMPUTING 
THE MAGNETIC INTENSITIES DUE TO THE CURRENT IN A LOOP 
OF WIRE.—The X component of the magnetic intensity at a point P due 
to the current J in a loop of wire is to be obtained by taking the product of 
the current / in the coil times the algebraic value of the INCREMENT in 
the solid angle at P which is subtended by the loop when it is translated 
by the distance dx in the positive direction parallel to the X axis, and 
dividing this product by 4m times distance of translation dz. 

The algebraic value of the solid angle subtended by the loop is to be taken 
as positive if the current in the loop, when looked at from P, is seen to 
flow around the loop in the counterclockwise or positive direction, other- 
wise it is to be taken as negative. 
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262. The Magnetic Potential Function—Let MNOM in Fig. 
218 represent a closed loop of wire carrying a current of value J. 
Let APB represent any definitely marked or specified line in the 
magnetic field of the loop, and let P represent a point on his line. 

Suppose that it is desired to. find the value of that component 
of the H vector at P which is tangential to the line APB in the 
direction PE. 

From the previous section it follows that this tangential 
component H, is to be found by imagining the loop of wire to 
be translated an infinitesimal distance dl in a direction parallel 
to the tangent PH, finding the solid angle w subtended at P by 
the loop before and after the translation, and then computing 
the tangential component from the equation 


ES eB oe 
a (circuit 


being translated). (886) 


H, (in direction of translation) = 


But the increase in the angle subtended at P by the loop 
when it is translated the distance dl is exactly equal but opposite 
in sign to the increase which occurs in the subtended angle if 
the loop is kept stationary and the point of view P is translated 
by the amount di in the same direction to a new position P; on 
the curve. Hence we may write 

I dw 
~ 4r dl 

being translated). (387) 


Hi, (in direction of translation) = (the point of view 


In electrostatics, we have found the notion of (electric) poten- 
tial function to be of great service in the calculation of electric 
intensities. The potential increase AF along a path from a point 
A to a point B is the negative of the line-integral of the electric 
intensity F from A to B 


l 
AE fie 60s (Fe Ddl. (27) 
l 


A 


Let us now conceive of another scalar point function which is 
to bear to the magnetic intensities a mathematical relation 
analogous to the relation which the electric potential function 
bears to the electric intensities. This function, which will be 
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called the magnetic potential function, may be defined in the 
following manner: 


262a. MAGNETIC POTENTIAL INCREASE (Derinit1on).—The (mag- 
netic) potential increase along a specified path from a point A toa point B is 
defined to be the negative of the line-integral of the magnetic intensity 
along the path from A to B. 


1 
AU (ampere-turns) = - f'n cos (H, l)dl. (388) 
1 

A 


A comparison of the defining equation for magnetic potential 
increase (lq. (388)) with the defining equation for magneto- 
motive force will show that magnetic potential increase and 
magnetomotive force are two 
names for the line-integral of 
magnetic intensity. It is for 
this reason that we use for both 
quantities the same name for 
the unit, namely, the ampere- 
turn. 

Since magnetic potential in- 
crease has been defined to be 
the negative of the line- Fic. 218.—Magnetic potential increase. 
integral of the magnetic inten- 
sity, then, inversely, the component of the magnetic intensity in 
a specified direction is the negative of the rate of increase of the 
magnetic potential in the specified direction, or it is the negative 
of the (magnetic) potential gradient in the specified direction. In 
other words, the removal of the integration sign from Eq. (388) 
gives 


dU = —H cos (H, l)dl, 


: dU 
H cos (7, l) = Dei 
dU 
7 = —— = -gF Cc x ie t J 
or tae a grad, L (389) 


By substituting the value of H, from Eq. (387) for H cos (/,1) 
in Eq. (388), an expression in terms of solid angles is obtained 
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for the increase in the magnetic potential from A to B along the 
path of Fig. 218. Thus 


l 
av = — f Hoos H,da= — ftat=— fae, 
4a oy 
5 


AU (ampere-turns) = ri (we — wa), (390a) 
ihe 
AU (ampere-turns) = es Aw. (390b) 


That is to say, 


262b. MAGNETIC POTENTIAL INCREASE EXPRESSED IN TERMS 
OF SOLID ANGLES (Derpuction).—The increase in the magnetic poten- 
tial from A to B along a line in the magnetic field of a loop of wire carrying 
a current J is equal to //4x times the increase in the solid angle subtended by 
the loop when the point of view is shifted from A to B. 


We now have a method of determining, from the configuration 
of the loop and of the points in the field, the increase in the poten- 
tial from any point to any other point. It remains to select 
and to specify a datum point, or rather a datum surface, to be 
arbitrarily called the surface at zero magnetic potential. This 
we do by adopting the following convention. 


262c. Convention Specifying the Surface at Zero Potential.— 
The algebraic value of the magnetic potential at a point P due to the 
current I in a loop of wire will be taken to be the product of I/4xr 
times the solid angle subtended at P by the loop. 
U (ampere-turns) = Ae (391) 
This convention is in reality an indirect way of stating that 
all points of view from which the solid angle subtended by the 
loop is zero, are to be called points at zero potential. This 
specification of points of zero potential coupled with the definition 
of potential increase as given in Sec. 262b completes the process 
of defining magnetic potential. 


263. Deduction of the Law of Circuitation by Means of the 
Magnetic Potential Function.—The values of the magnetic 
potentials at points along a line ABCDEHFA in the field of a 
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plane loop of wire have been indicated in Fig. 219. It will be 
noted that if we start at the point A at which the potential is 
zero and move along the line, the potential increases continu- 
ously until a point is reached at which the loop subtends a solid 
angle of 27 steradians. At this point the potential has the 
value +I/2. If we continue an infinitesimal distance further, 
the loop subtends a solid angle of —2z steradians, and conse- 
quently the potential jumps abruptly to the value of —I/2. 
This discontinuity comes from the convention by which we 
assign the algebraic sign to the 
solid angle subtended by the 
loop. There is no discontinuity 
in the values of the magnetic 
intensity at these points. The 
H vector has substantially the 
same value and direction at the 
three points on the line CDF 
from which the solid angle sub- K _14T 041 _OlT 
tended by the coilis (27 — 0), 27, AE Kies 
and (— 27 + 8), in which 0 repre- Fia. Sani oun peat in the 
sents an infinitesimal quantity. 

From the above it is evident that the line-integral of the 
magnetic intensity around the closed line ABCDEFA is equal 
to the current flowing in the loop. But ABCDEFA represents 
any line which is linked with the closed loop of current, and 
consequently it represents a closed line which bounds a surface 
across which the current J flows. On the other hand, it will be 
seen that the line-integral of the magnetic intensity around any 
closed line which does not link with the current loop (such as the 
line GH JKG of Fig. 219) is zero. If the closed line should thread 
through N closed loops carrying the currents [;, I2, 3, ete., in 
the arrow direction across the surface bounded by the line, it 
will be seen that the line-integral of the magnetic intensity around 
the line will be equal to i ti2+ ...+J,. Or if the 
closed line should thread through a coil of N turns carrying the 
current J, as in Fig. 220a, it will be seen that the line-integral of 
H around the line will be equal to NJ, since the N turn coil of 
Fig. 220a is the magnetic equivalent of the N + 1 closed loops 
of Fig. 2206. 
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From this discussion the conclusion may be drawn that 


The CIRCUITATION of the magnetic intensity, or the value of the line- 
integral of the magnetic intensity around any closed line in a magnetic field 
is equal to the net current across any surface which is bounded by the 
closed line. 


(a) (b) 


Fic. 220.—Resolution of an N turn coil into (V + 1) closed loops. 


The law of circuitation has thus been deduced from Ampere’s 
formula for the magnetic flux density due to an elementary 
length of circuit. 


264. The Magnetic Intensities at Great Distances from a Small Plane 
Coil or a Small Solenoid.—A solenoid is a coil of wire formed by winding an 
insulated wire upon a cylindrical winding form, with the turns closely 
spaced at equal intervals along the 
length of the cylinder. The sole- 
noid may consist of a single layer 
of wire or of two or more layers 
wound one upon the other. The 
right cross-section of the cylinder 
may be of any shape, but it is gen- 
erally either circular or rectangular. 

From Fig. 220 it will be seen that 
if the solenoid contains N closely 
wound turns of wire and carries a 
Fria. 221.—Magnetic intensities at a great current of J amperes, it is the mag- 

distance from a solenoid. netic equivalent of N loops each 

carrying a current J, each approx- 

imately plane and having its plane perpendicular to the axis of the solenoid, 

or itis approximately the magnetic equivalent of a current sheet of NJ 
amperes circulating around the cylinder. 

Let P in Fig. 221 represent any point in the field of a small solenoid AB, 
at a distance from the solenoid which is very great in comparison with the 
greatest linear dimensions of the solenoid. Let the axis of the solenoid be 
taken as the polar axis of a system of spherical coordinates and let. the 
coordinates of the point P be represented by 7, », and 0. 
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Let us find the three mutually perpendicular components of the magnetic 
intensity at P, namely H,, H,, and Ho. 

Let the coil consist of N closely wound turns bounding a cross-section of 
any shape. Let J represent the current flowing in the coil and let a represent 
the area of the cross-section bounded by the mean turn. 

From Kq. (391), the value of the magnetic potential at P is 


U (ampere-turns) = wag COS ¢. (392) 


4 


From Eq. (389), the three components of the magnetic intensity at P are 


CD POs a 
ISL. = meats — om COS ¢, (393) 
dU ic Cee NUE cee 
bce das may ip arian © ome 
idly =) 


It will be noted that the length of the solenoid does not enter into this 
expression for the magnetic intensityat distant points. The only dimensions 
of the solenoid in the formula are the cross-sectional area and the number 
of turns. The solenoid may be made long or short or it may be made a 
single turn carrying a current of NJ amperes without affecting the field at 
distant points. 


265. The Conception of Magnetic Poles. Strength of a Pole.—A solenoid 
and a permanent bar magnet of the same dimensions have been shown by 
experiment to set up similar magnetic fields at distant points. Now in the 
magnetic fluid theory, or the magnetic pole theory, by which the properties 
of permanent magnets were at first described, the magnetic intensities in the 
field of a bar magnet were computed by postulating two magnetic fluids or 
two magnetic poles on, or close to, the end faces of the bar. The so-called 
north (seeking) pole at one end was postulated to give rise to a magnetic 
intensity at any distant point which was directed radially away from the 
north pole and was inversely proportional to the square of the distance from 
the pole to the point. The south pole gave rise to a similar set of intensi- 
ties which were directed radially toward the south pole. 

That is, the postulated poles were postulated to give rise to centrally 
directed magnetic intensities whose magnitudes were expressed by the 
formula 


| ee (395) 
Arr? 
in which m is a constant for any particular magnet and is called the strength 
of the pole. 
r represents the distance from the pole to the point. 
Let us determine whether these postulates would lead to the distribution 
of magnetic intensities which the solenoid has been shown to cause. If so, 
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let us determine the relation of the strength of the postulated poles to the 
dimensions of the solenoid. 

In Fig. 222, the poles are represented as N and 8. 

Let / represent the distance between the poles. 


r represent the distance from the center point of the solenoid to the 
distant point P. 
Then the components of the magnetic intensity at P, as computed from 
Eq. (395), are 


H m a Mm 
ee, __ 1 cos ¢\2 4 r + ioseyt 
Ty 7 aa) TT [Eup 
m 2lr cos ¢ 2ml 
= er oa = Aare COS ¢. - (396) 
i oe m sng _ mi .. ) 
- 2( 7 2r Arpr? oa (397) 
H, = 0 


Fig. 222.—Magnetic intensities calculated from the magnetic pole concept. 


A comparison of those equations with Eqs. (393) and (394) shows that 
the two distributions will be identical in value if ml/y is put equal to NJa. 
Hence 
BNIa. 

l 


= (398) 
266. Magnetic Potentials and Intensities in the Field of a Long Sole- 
noid.—The use of the potential function and of the method of solid angles is 
illustrated by the following application to the calculation of magnetic 
intensities in the field of a long solenoid. 
A longitudinal cross-section of a single layer solenoid of circular cross- 
section is illustrated in Fig. 223. 
Let h represent the half length of the solenoid. 


r represent the radius to the center of the turns. 
n represent the number of turns per centimeter of length, 
I represent the current in the winding. 
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To find the component of the magnetic intensity parallel to the axis of the 
solenoid at any point P in the field, let us imagine that the solenoid is 
displaced a distance dx = 1/n in a direction parallel to its axis. During 
this displacement each filament of current sweeps over the cylindrical surface 
between it and the corresponding filament in the adjacent turn. Conse- 
quently, during this displacement, the cylindrical surface of the solenoid is 
swept over by the current J. 

Therefore, if the point P is located anywhere within the solenoid, as at P,, 
the solid angle subtended at Pi by the area swept over will be equal to 4r 
steradians less the sum of the solid angles subtended at P; by the two end 
faces of the solenoid. That is, the solid angle w subtended at P, by the area 
swept over by the wire during a displacement of 1/n centimeters is, 


QO = Aor cre (wy, + we). 
Substituting this value in - (384) 


Ome! 4a — (w1 + we) 
H (axial) = = ze te 1 | 
n 
ay a [1- as 7}: (399) 


OO00O0O Boece 
alee eet aaa ga 


Frag. 223.—Points in the field of a long solenoid. 


If the point P is at P2 on the axis of the solenoid at a distance c from the 
center, the solid angles subtended by the circular end faces are 


_ 2nv/(h —c? +r[VW(h — oc)? +r? — (hk —0)] 
(h —c)? +r? , 
h—c 


@, = 2r} 1 aT ye rae ee 
| Nal as Co) 


wo. = 2] 1 = Viaaree| 
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Substituting these values in Eq. (399), the axial component of the mag- 
netic intensity at a point on the axis of the solenoid at a distance c from the 
center is 


ie h 
- ans | (401) 


zie ee MI 

Vib rr Viol 

For a point P; at the center of the solenoid, the axial component of the 
intensity is 

H (axial) = ni 


HT (axial) = — ral 


h 


Wh? + r2 os ei 
=nlI_ (to within 0.5 per cent if h > 10r). (402a) 


For a point P, at the center of either end face of the axial component of the 
intensity is 


(402) 


: nth 
H (axial) = Vite rere) (403) 
H (axial) = S (to within 0.12 per cent if h > 10r). (403a) 


That is to say, in a very long solenoid the magnetic intensity at either end 
face is just one-half as great as at the center of the solenoid. If h — cis 
great in comparison with 7, that is, if the point P2 is at a distance from either 
end face which is greater than 10r, the equation may be written without 
appreciable error in the following approximate form! 


I . h—c h+e 
H (axial) = 5 ke Sy) E a ha | (h +01 ak a0 Eo | 
; : (approximately) 
H (axial) = nI — lee end (approximately). (404) 


If the point P lies outside the solenoid, as at P; in Fig. 224, the current in 
the added circuit around the boundary of the surface swept out by that 


12 We have shown in the discussion of the magnetic pole concept in See. 
265, that under the pole concept, the strength of the poles of a solenoid would 


be taken as 


ee ae See ia (398) 


By substituting m/u for nImr? in Eq. (404) the following expression is 
obtained : 


; m m : 
HT (axial) = nI — le OE “f ieee —| (approximately). (404a) 


That is to say, at any point on the axis of the solenoid between the two end 
faces of a long solenoid, but not too close to the end faces, the magnetic 
intensity is less than the constant value nJ by an amount which may be 
calculated under the magnetic pole concepts by taking the strength of the 
poles distributed over each end face to be as given in Hq. (398) and applying 
the inverse square law expressed in Hq. (395). 
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portion of the turns which is visible from P; traverses the added circuit in a 
clockwise or negative direction, while the current in the added circuit 
around the surface swept out by the portion of the turns which is invisible 
from P; traverses the circuit in a counterclockwise direction. Therefore the 
solid angles subtended at P by the two swept-over surfaces are of opposite 
sign. Consequently, the net solid angle has only the small negative value 
which results from the fact that the negative solid angle is slightly larger 
than the positive angle. In the following paragraphs the intensity at Ps 
will be calculated by means of the potential function. 


(In this direction Hr. 
P. kc 1s anegative quantity 
5 


Fig. 224.—Only the area swept over by the end turn has been indicated. 


266a. Calculation by Means of the Potential Function.—Let us calculate 
the value of the magnetic potential function at the point P2 in Fig. 225 which 
lies on the axis of the circular solenoid at a distance c from the center. We 
assume that the turns are so closely spaced that the current in the winding is 
the equivalent of a current sheet of nJ amperes per centimeter of length of 
the solenoid. 

The current circulating around the elementary strip shown in the figure 
(namely nJdx amperes) subtends at P a solid angle w whose value is 


Orv x? + r[r/a? + 7? — 2] = mr (1 2s x ). 
ney x? + 7? Vx? +7? 
By substituting in Eq. (391), the magnetic potential at P due to this 
elementary current is found to be 
ni ai site 
dU = ar = oe 


The potential at P due to the entire solenoid is 


(h +c) nt x I ‘ a li + c) 
—— : os - — |dv = =| t= — a re “ 
iE =e) 2 [: oe =| : 2 Ve (h - ec) 


v=" lo - Vater tet Vea rR] (405) 
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For a point P which lies at the center of the end face, the general expres- 
sion for the potential becomes 


U. = & | 2 — V/ (2h)? +r? + r|: 


If h is greater than 107, this expression simplifies to 
Uo= (approximately). (406) 


The rate of increase of the potential as the point P is moved along the axis 
away from the center is 
dU ni [ - h+e Ltn | 
de 2 Vihtoettr Vh—c? +r? 


(407) 


NO ---> 


fae 


Bee teed 


1 


as =H ke 
be -----(h-e)---- => see hey 
Fic. 225.—Points in the field of a solenoid. 


Now the component of the magnetic intensity tangent to a given line at 
a given point is the negative of the rate of increase of potential along the 
line at the point, unless the potential function is discontinuous at the 
particular point in question. If the potential function is discontinuous at 
the point, we must subtract from the gross rate of increase of the potential, 
that portion of the rate of increase which is to be attributed to the discon- 
tinuities in the function. Now there is a discontinuity equal to J in the 
potential function at any point in which the line passes through a plane area 
bounded by a current filament of strength J. The point P in shifting along 
the axis by a distance of 1 centimeter passes through the planes of filaments 
in which the total current is nJ. As a consequence, the rate of increase of 
the potential along the axis due to the discontinuities in the potential 
function is nJ ampere-turns per centimeter. On substracting this from 
the members of Eq. (407), the following expression is obtained for the 
magnetic intensity at any point on that portion of the axis of the solenoid 
which lies between the two end faces. 
dU ni A+c h—-c 
Ges eee. [ fi PR CRT AS i] EA =i 
NV lec C)8 eros oN (hes eee 
This equation is identical with Eq. (401) obtained before. 


(401) 


— 
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Let us now calculate the potential at a point P; in Fig. 225 which lies 
outside the solenoid, but not at a great distance from the solenoid or from 
the central plane AA. 


Let b represent the distance of the point Ps; from the axis of the solenoid. © 
oe 


c the distance of the point from the central plane AA, 


All the current in the portion of the solenoid from the plane P; P, to the 
left face gives rise to a certain positive potential at Ps. The length of this 
portionish —c. This positive potential is exactly neutralized by the nega- 
tive potential at P; caused by the current in a portion of the solenoid of 
length h — c immediately to the right of the plane P; P,. Consequently, 
to calculate the value of the potential at Ps all current may be ignored save 
that in the right end portion of the solenoid between planes at distances 
h —candh +c to the right of the plane PsP». 

The angle subtended at Ps by the circular element of the solenoid at 
distance x to the right of the plane P; P2 is 

ar? sin 0 


ob = aa rear) (approximately). 
The potential at P; caused by the current in this element is 
eee nl (rr?) sin 0 Wie nl xr? x 
Seas certb Th cas Oa On 


The potential due to all current between the planes at distance h — c and 
h+cis 


ie Morey =. Gar?) ada a aie [ 1 i +c) 
Sth =<) 4r (6? + 2?)3¢ 00 4r Jb? + x2 J(h — c) 
nI ar? 1 1 
U=-— [ ~ ee, | approximately). 
a lVGoo th Vato rel ; 


The component of the magnetic intensity parallel to the axis and toward 
the left is, 
H= OU h—-c x hte 
dc 4r [L[(h — cc)? + b7]% © [(h +c)? + b2]32 
(approximately). (408) 
If 6 and c are small in comparison with h, that is, for points outside but 
Glose to the solenoid near its midsection, this equation reduces to 
2 22 
H (axial) = la op Te mie = | approximately). (409) 
This result should be compared with the equations which give the axial 
intensities at points inside the solenoid, namely, Eqs. (404) and (404a). 
As the length of the solenoid increases indefinitely the axial component 
of the intensity approaches n/J for points inside the solenoid and approaches 
zero for points outside the solenoid, provided these points are at distances 
from the end greater than 10r. 


267. The Vector Potential Function.—We have found the 
scalar point function—the magnetic potential—to be a useful 


function from which to compute the values of magnetic intensities. 
We now proceed to define a vector point function and to demon- 
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strate that it may be used in the computation of the magnetic 
intensities and flux densities. The function is called the vector 
potential function. It is defined as follows: 


267a. VECTOR POTENTIAL AT A POINT (Derrnition).—The vector 
potential A at a point P due to the current / in an elementary length / ofa 
circuit, is defined to be a vector drawn from the point P parallel to the length 
in the direction of flow of the current in /, and having a magnitude equal to 


A=t (410a) 


in which 7 is the distance from P to the length 1. 

The vector potential A at a point P due to the current flowing 
in the entire circuit, or due to the currents in any number of cir- 
cuits, is the vector through the point which results from the 
following construction: 


1. Dividing the circuit or circuits into lengths each so short that 
it may be regarded as a straight conductor. 

2. Determining the vector potential A at P due to each of these 
differential lengths. 

3. Taking the resultant of all the infinitesimal vectors thus 


determined. 
y a eo, 


Arr 


‘ We proceed to demonstrate 
ie = the following proposition. 


ae v7 267b. (Depuction).—The mag- 

d netic flux density, B, at any point P 
B; is equal to the curl of the vector 
X potential A at the point. 


BarcurleAs (411) 
Z 


Let us first write the expressions 
for the X, Y, and Z components of 
the curl of any vector in terms of the X, Y, and Z components of the vector 
itself. 

By definition (Sec. 250) the value at a point P of the Z component of the 
curl of the distributed vector A is equal to the line-integral of the vector A 
taken around the boundary of an infinitesimal patch lying in the XY plane 
at P, divided by the area of the patch. 

eurl; A = ee a es dl. 


Fig. 226.—The curl of a vector. 


(370a) 
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An examination of Fig. 226 will show that the line-integral of a distributed 
vector A around the small rectangular area shown around P is given by the 
following expression 


fA cos (A,l) dl = Aydx + E — “ ae |ay 


[A + a ty | da — Aody 


iJ A cos (A,l)dl = [= — a) dx dy. 


oy 
Whence 
eurlA = = ~ “ 
eurl,A = om - : (412) 
curl,A = ae! = ee 


Let CD in Fig. 227 represent a short segment (of length 1) of the conductor 
contributing to the magnetic intensity at point P. Let us imagine the 


ve 


Z 


Fic. 227.—The vector potential. 


midpoint of CD to be the origin of a system of rectangular axis so oriented 
that CD lies in the XY plane, making the angle » with the z axis. 
Then the value of the vector potential at any point P (x, y) in the X Y plane 


is 


oe 

4rv/ x? +y? 

Its X, Y, and Z components are 
wll 

A, = SS =— COS a, 

4ny/ x? + y? 
A, = pat EE at sin a, 

Ana/ x2 + y? 


Jalen c= (0). 
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Consequently 
0A; dA, _ 0A, _ OA3 
oy Oz 02 Ox 


Therefore, curl; A = curl, A = 0 


_ [oA2  9Ai] _ wll =e y | 
curlsA = [ ie =| = cle + yi sin w + G2 yas Fs COS w 


= 0. 


wll i y | 
= = 0% —— sin 
r@+pPl/ery Ere ae ©, 
: y 
S —_—— = sin ¢ and———— = cos ¢ 
oe Veity  — Ve = 
this may be written 
at wll * oe 
eurlsA = Gea sin (g — w) 
Poe 
 4qrr? 
Whence 
B; => curlz;A = as a 


This value is in agreement both in magnitude and direction with the value 
which may be written by applying Ampere’s formula directly to Fig. 227. 


267c. Exercises. 


1. A wire carrying a current of 240 amperes is bent into a rectangle 
40 by 70 centimeters. Calculate the value of the flux density at the center 
of this rectangle. 

2. Calculate by Ampere’s formula the flux density at the center of a 
circle of wire around which a current of J amperes is flowing. Let the 
radius of the circle be r. 

3. Two parallel wires, A and B, are 8 centimeters apart. They carry 
currents of 20 and 50 amperes respectively in the same direction. Calculate 
the force exerted on A per centimeter of length; on B. 

4. Two parallel bus bars are 6 inches apart. An accidental short 
circuit causes a current of 100,000 amperes to flow momentarily in each 
conductor—opposite directions. Calculate force exerted on one of thebus 
bars in pounds per foot. 

5. A long cylindrical shell carries current parallel to the axis. Find the 
flux density at a point inside the hollow shell. 

6. A long solid cylinder r centimeters in radius carries a current of I 
amperes parallel to the axis. Calculate the flux density at a point in the 
conductor at a distance « from the axis. 

7. Assume that two copper wires each 2 centimeters in diameter are 
strung parallel to each other, as in a telephone line, with the wires 30 centi- 
meters apart center to center, and that each wire is carrying a current of 
I amperes (in opposite directions). Plot a curve showing the value of the 
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magnetic flux density at all points along a straight line connecting the 
centers of the two wires. 

8. Assume that a torque-finding coil consisting of 30 turns, each carrying 
5 amperes, and each turn bounding an area of 12 square centimeters, is 
placed at the center of the rectangle of exercise 1. What torque must be 
exerted on this small coil to hold its plane perpendicular to the plane of the 
large coil? 

9. A ring-shaped wooden coil is uniformly covered with a winding of 
400 turns each carrying 2 amperes. The core has a square cross-section 
1 centimeter on a side. The inside and outside radii of the core are 9 and 
10 centimeters, respectively. (Draw sketches similar to Fig. 211, and show 
a circular path C corresponding to the circle of radius x, Fig. 211.) 

What is the magnetomotive force around the circle C? 

What is the magnetic intensity at a point P on the circle C? 

What is the flux density at the point P? 

What is the flux across any cross-section of the core? 

10. A ring-shaped core with a rectangular cross-section is uniformly 
wound with 1500 turns of wire carrying a current of 5 amperes. The inner 
and outer radii of the core are 14 and 20 centimeters. The axial thickness 
is 10 centimeters. 

a. Determine the maximum and the minimum values of the magnetic 
intensity in the cross-section and on the mean circumference. 

b. Determine by integration the average value of the magnetic intensity 
over the cross-section, and compare it with that for the mean circumfer- 
ence. Under what conditions do these two values become practically equal? 

11. Let the surface S lie in the plane containing the axes of conductors 
A and B, exercise 7, and let it be the strip 1 centimeter long bounded by the 
inside surfaces of the conductors. Calculate the flux across S, due to the 
current in the two conductors. 

12. A straight air-core solenoid of circular cross-sectional area is wound 
with 400 turns in a single layer of wire. ‘The solenoid has an axial length 
of 50 centimeters and a diameter of 2 centimeters center to center of the 
winding. A current of 3 amperes flows in the winding. 

Plot a curve showing the values of the magnetic intensities at all points 
along the axis of the solenoid. From this curve, determine the value of 
the magnetomotive force along the axis between the end surfaces of the 
solenoid. Determine the percentage by which this magnetomotive force 
differs from NT. 

13. Determine the magnetic pole strength of the air-core solenoid of 
exercise 12 when it is carrying a current of 3 amperes. 

14. In the known magnetic field around a long straight conductor- 
carrying current, choose a convenient rectangular set of axes, choose a 
point z, y, z, and for this point obtain expression for the z, y, and z com- 
ponents of B. Substitute these expressions into Eq. (378), Sec. 258 as a 
means of checking the equation. 


CHAPTER XII 


MOTIONAL ELECTROMOTIVE FORCES AND ENERGY 
TRANSFORMATIONS IN MOVING CONDUCTORS 


268. Purpose of This Chapter.—In the first chapter dealing with 
magnetic theory (Chap. X), the four apparently distinct experi- 
mental effects observed in the magnetic field were named and 
briefly described. A choice was then made of one of these effects 
—namely, of the force exerted upon a short, straight element of 
a conductor carrying a current—as the effect to be used in 
defining magnetic quantities. Accordingly, this effect was made 
the first subject for further experimental study. This study led 
to the introduction of the vector quantity, magnetic flux density, 
a quantity which was defined in terms of the force exerted on a 
centimeter length of wire carrying unit current. 

The experimental studies of Chap. XI have resulted in the 
formulation of the laws by means of which it is possible to compute 
the value of the magnetic flux density at any point in the field 
of circuits of known configuration carrying known currents. 
We are, therefore, in a position to calculate the forces which one 
circuit will exert upon another. 

The present chapter will deal with a second of the four effects 
observed in magnetic fields—the electromotive force induced in 
conductors which are in motion relative to a magnetic field. 
The chapter following this will deal with the third effect—the 
electromotive force induced in stationary coils. A still later 
chapter will deal with the fourth effect—the forces on magnets 
and magnetic materials. 

The general laws relating to the electromotive force generated 
in conductors moving in magnetic fields may be obtained in two 
ways: 

a. They may be derived from experimental measurements 
of the electromotive force generated in moving conductors. 

b. They may be deduced, provided one postulates that the 
formula deduced in Sec. 233 for the force on a charge moving 
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in a magnetic field, namely, f = QVB sin (V,B), is of universal 
application. 

The first method is the historical method. It is followed in 
Part I of this chapter. Part II deals with the energy trans- 
formations which occur where conductors carrying current 
move in a magnetic field. 


PART I—THE EXPERIMENTAL BASIS FOR THE LAWS OF 
MOTIONAL ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE 


269. The Discovery of Electromagnetically Induced Electro- 
motive Forces.—The electromagnetic generators described in 
Chap. VII and the experiments about to be described grew out 
of the discovery by Faraday in 1831! of what we now call electro- 
magnetically induced electromotive forces. A charged body 
was known to induce charges on other bodies. A magnet was 
known to induce the magnetic state in soft iron. Reasoning 
by analogy, Faraday conceived the notion that a current in 
one circuit might set up an induced current in an adjacent circuit, 
which would continue as long as the inducing current continued. 
At intervals extending over a period of 6 years, he carried on 
experiments in the attempt to verify this notion. The early 
experiments took the form of attempts to detect induced currents 
in stationary circuits mounted adjacent to another circuit carry- 
ing a large steady current. Under these conditions—that is, with 
stationary circuits and with a steady current—Faraday was 
unable to obtain any evidence of an induced current. Finally, 
he made the discovery that currents may indeed be induced in 
other circuits but only under the following conditions: 


a. At the moments of starting and of interrupting the current in 
one circuit, momentary currents are induced in adjacent circuits. 
Or, in general, while the current in one circwt is varying in value, 
an electromotive force is induced in any adjacent circuit. 

b. If the current in the inducing circuit A is constant in value, 
an electromotive force ts, in general, induced in any adjacent circuit 
B which is in motion relative to the inducing circuit. The relative 
motion of B with respect to A may be the result of the motion of 
either or of both circuits relative to the earth. 


1Farapay: Experimental Researches, Vol. I, Pars. 1-139. 
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The electromotive forces induced in conductors whether by 
reason of the relative motion of the conductor and the magnetic 
field, or by reason of a time variation in the flux densities of the 
field are termed electromagnetically induced electromotive 
forces. The term ‘‘electromagnetic”’ signifies simply a magnetic 
field which is attributed to the differential motion of electricity. 
The statements of the conditions under which an electromotive 
force will be induced in a circuit by the above variations, com- 
bined with the further statement of the precise or quantitative 
relation which exists between the magnitude of the induced 
electromotive force and the magnitude of the change in the 
magnetic field or in the configuration of the circuit, are called 
the laws of electromagnetic induction. In Chap. VII the condi- 
tions under which electromotive forces are induced in coils 
have been considered in a qualitative way. We now propose to 
consider the quantitative experiments from which the laws 
relating to motional electromotive forces may be deduced. 


270. Methods of Measuring Motional Electromotive Forces.— 
By a motional electromotive force is meant an electromotive 
force which results from the motion of a body relative to the 
magnetic field in which the body hes. 

There are three ways of moving a conductor or a coil in a 
magnetic field and of measuring the induced electromotive force 
for the purpose of discovering the underlying relations. 

a. The coil or the conductor may be jerked or moved suddenly 
from one position of rest to another position of rest, and the. 
integrated value of the momentary electromotive force may be 
measured by a ballistic instrument. 

b. The conductor or coil may be moved in a known manner and 
the electromotive force may be measured by an instrument (an 
oscillograph) designed to give a continuous record of the instan-’ 
taneous values of the variable electromotive force. 

c. The coil may be given a cyclic motion which it repeats 
indefinitely—for example, the coil may rotate or oscillate in the 
field—and some average effect of the induced electromotive force 
may be measured by a suitable designed instrument (voltmeter). 

Faraday deduced the laws of electromagnetic induction mainly 
from measurements made with a ballistic galvanometer by the 
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first method, although he also made important deductions from 
the currents set up in metal disks and rods during their rotation 
in a magnetic field. 


271. The Ballistic Galvanometer.—The ballistic galvanometer 
is designed to measure the time-integral of a variable transient 
current or electromotive force which lasts for a small fractional 
part of a second. The features of the ballistic instrument, its 
properties, and the method of using it, as given in Sec. 132, should 
be reviewed. Figure 228 shows a circuit for the experimental 
determination of the properties of the instrument in measuring 
transient electromotive forces of short duration. S represents a 
switch or commutator by means of which the battery circuit may 


i=] 
ba 
oak 
2 
Da 
a 
Sj 
ay 
iy 
SD 
= 
<= 
Throw 
Fie. 228.—Circuit for calibration of Fic. 229.—Calibration curve of 
ballistic galvanometer. ballistic galvanometer. 


be closed for definite short intervals of time, such as 0.01, 0.05 
second, ete. A voltage H, which may be readily calculated or 
measured, may thus be impressed in the galvanometer circuit for 
any chosen interval 7. The values of H and T may be varied 
at will, except that 7 must always be small compared to the 
period of oscillation of the galvanometer. If the throw of 
the instrument for each combination of H and T is read, and if the 
throw @ is plotted against the product H X T a straight line is 
obtained, as in Fig. 229. That is to say, the throw of a ballistic 
galvanometer is directly proportional to the product of the 
impressed voltage and the length of time it is impressed; or vice 
versa, the voltage-time product is directly proportional to the 
throw. This property is expressed by the equation 

ET (volt-seconds) = K@, (413a) 
in which, the proportionality factor K may be called the voltage- 
impulse constant of the particular instrument and test circuit. 
K may be readily calculated from the experimental data. 
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When the voltage is not constant throughout the interval 7’, 
but is a variable e, the more general Eq. (413) is found to hold 


TF 
fi edt = Ko. (413) 
0 S 


This reduces to Eq. (413a) when e is constant. These equations 
express the property of the ballistic galvanometer which makes 
this instrument so useful in the study of magnetic fields. 


272. Voltage-impulse (DrrinitiIon).—We may express the 
useful property of the ballistic galvanometer as follows. ‘A 
ballistic galvanometer measures the voltage-impulses in its 
circuit.” By the term voltage-impulse is meant the product of 
voltage by the time during which it acts, et, or the time-integral 
of the voltage, fe dt. 

The name voltage-impulse is suggested by the practice in 
physics and mechanics of calling the product of force by the 
time during which it acts, the force-impulse. For example, if 
a suspended weight is struck by a sledge, the weight is acted 
upon by a variable force for a short interval of time. Neither 
the force nor the time can be determined, but the impulse ff dt 
may be quite easily determined by measurements of the momen- 
tum imparted to the suspended body. Likewise, when a circuit 
is suddenly moved in a magnetic field, a voltage is induced in the 
circuit. If the time period is short, neither the period nor the 
variable voltage can be measured accurately but the voltage 
impulse fe dt may be measured by means of a ballistic 
galvanometer. 

Since voltage-impulses represent products of voltage and time 
they are measured in volt-seconds. If fe dt = 1, the impulse 
is 1 volt-second. An e.m.f. of 59 volts applied for 0.02 second 
results in an impulse of 1 volt-second. A ballistic galvanometer 
calibrated and used in this manner may be called a volt-second 
meter, just as the ordinary house meter which measures watt- 
hours of energy, is called a watt-hour meter. 


273. Faraday’s Motionally Induced Eddy Current Experi- 
ments.—The following experiments, selected mainly from the 
numerous experiments performed by Faraday, serve to bring 
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out the conditions under which currents are set up in conductors 
while in motion in a magnetic field. 


273a. Experiment 1.2—In Fig. 230 is represented a rectangular plate of 
copper (say, 0.5 centimeter thick by 5 centimeters wide by 30 centimeters 
long), which is mounted so that it can be drawn through the magnetic field 
in the narrow air gap between two coaxial solenoids or bar magnets. These 
solenoids are mounted one on either side of the plate with their common axis 
perpendicular to the plane of the plate. The cross-sectional outline of the 
solenoids and the direction of the flow of the exciting current around them 
is indicated by the heavy circle and its arrow. This means that the B 
vectors are perpendicular to the plane of the paper (or of the copper plate) 
and point in the downward direction. 


Fig. 230.—Faraday’s moving plate experiment. 


The galvanometer terminals are connected to two copper bars called 
brushes which are so mounted on the frame holding the solenoids that they 
make sliding contact with the plate during its motion. 

If the two brushes are mounted in the positions A and B (Fig. 230) and 
if the plate is drawn to the right, the galvanometer immediately deflects in a 
direction which indicates that a current is set up in the galvanometer circuit 
in the direction of the arrow, that is, from the top brush to the bottom brush. 
If the plate is drawn toward the left, the galvanometer deflects in the 
opposite direction. 

If the plate and brushes are now held stationary and the solenoids are 
moved toward the left, the galvanometer deflects in the same direction as 
that caused by moving the plate toward the right. 


By noting the direction and the magnitude of the galva- 
nometer deflection with the brushes mounted in many different 
positions (for example, at A and C, at A and D, etc.), Faraday was 
able to conclude that the motion of the plate toward the right 

2 WARADAY: Experimental Researches, Vol. I, Pars. 101-111. 
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through the magnetic field between the solenoids causes a circu- 
lating current within the plate along the stream lines sketched 
in Fig. 230. 


273b. Experiment 2. Faraday’s Direct-current Disk Generator.*— 
In this experiment, Faraday mounted a circular copper disk so that when 
rotated oh its axis some portion of the disk would be at all times cutting or 
sweeping across the tubes of magnetic flux in the air gap between the two 
solenoids or bar magnets of the previous experiment. By applying the two 
brushes, one to the axle of the rotating disk and the other to its periphery 
in the position shown in Fig. 231, a continuous current was obtained in the 
galvanometer circuit. Upon reversing the direction of rotation of the disk, 
or upon reversing the direction of the exciting current in the solenoids, the 
direction of the current in the galvanometer circuit reversed. 


Fig. 231.—Faraday’s disk generator. 


By applying the brushes to many different positions on the disk and noting 
the direction and magnitude of the galvanometer deflection for each pair of 
positions, Faraday was able to conclude that the rotation of the disk in the 
direction shown by the arrow caused a circulating current within the copper 
disk along the stream lines sketched in Fig. 231. 

Twenty years after this work, Foucault found that if the copper disk of 
Fig. 231 is continued in rapid rotation between the poles of a strong magnet, 
it quickly becomes very hot. This heating may be regarded as additional 
evidence of the existence of the eddy currents within the disk. 

The wasteful and objectionable eddy currents which may exist within 
conductors or conducting masses are sometimes referred to as Foucault 
currents. In view of the history of the discovery of these currents, and of 
the lack of physical significance attaching to the qualifier Foucault as con- 
trasted with eddy, the designation Foucault current would seem to be 
inappropriate and unwarranted. 


273c. Experiment 3. Arago’s Magnetic Phenomena.—About 1824, or 
some 7 years before Faraday’s discovery of motionally induced currents, it 
was observed that a compass needle, if disturbed and left to oscillate on its 


3 Farapay: Haperimental Researches, Vol. I, Pars. 83-100. 
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pivot, is damped more rapidly, or comes to rest after a shorter number of 
oscillations, if the bottom of the compass box is of copper than if it is of wood 
or other non-conducting material. 

Arago, who among others studied the phenomenon, remarked that it gives 
evidence of a force which acts only while there is relative motion between 
the needle and the nearby conducting body. He reasoned that a moving 
conducting mass ought to exert a force on any nearby stationary magnetic 
needles. Accordingly, he suspended a compass needle in a glass jar near 
its bottom, and held the jar and its needle directly over a circular disk of 
copper which could be rotated in a hori- 
zontal plane. He found (1824) that at low Ss 
speeds of rotation, the needle deflects from 
the magnetic meridian by a slight angle in a aa 
the direction of rotation of the disk. As S 
the speed of rotation of the disk is increased, 
the needle deflects more and more until the 
angle of deflection becomes 90 degrees. At 
disk speeds higher than the speed which 
causes the 90-degree deflection, the needle ©) 
itself rotates continuously in the same 
direction as the disk, but at a lower speed Ay 
than the disk. In the following year, Bab- 
bage and Hershell, by driving a magnet wv, 
on its pivot beneath a pivoted copper disk, Fre. 232.—Arago’s experiment. 
caused the latter to rotate continuously. 

Although many attempts were made to account for these phenomena, 
their explanation remained unknown until Faraday, after his discovery 
of motionally induced currents, pointed out that the motion of the metal disk 
in the field of the magnetic needle would give rise to eddy currents in the 
disk along the lines sketched in Fig. 232, and that the force exerted on the 
needle is the Oersted effect of these circulating currents. 


These eddy-current experiments and the many other equally 
striking experiments described in Faraday’s Experimental 
Researches combine to justify the following conclusions.* 


4 We have compiled from Pars. 119 and 3087 of Experimental Researches 
the following conclusion stated in Faraday’s own language save that we 
have substituted ‘“‘tubes of magnetic flux”? where Faraday wrote “‘lines of 
magnetic force.” 

A piece of metal or of conducting matter which moves across tubes of magnetic 
flux has, or tends to have, a current of electricity produced in it traverse to the 
direction of motion. A more restricted and precise expression of the full 
effect is the following: If a continuous circuit of conducting matter be traced out, 
or conceived of, either in a solid or fluid mass of metal or conducting matter, 
or in wires or bars of metal arranged in non-conducting matter or space, which, 
being moved, crosses tubes of magnetic flux, or, being still, is by the translation 
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273d. MOTIONAL FORCES ON ELECTRICITY (Expr. Der. Reu.).— 
The electricity (electrons and protons) in any small portion of a conducting 
body which is in motion relative to magnetic field, is subject to forces whose 
directions are perpendicular both to the direction of motion of that portion 
of the conductor and to the direction of the B vectors. 

The magnitude of the force depends upon the value of the flux density 
and upon the velocity of the body relative to the field, and upon the direction 
of the motion relative to the B vectors. 


The precise nature of this dependence is the subject of the 
next section. 


274. Faraday’s Voltage-impulse Experiments (1831).—The 
simplest measurements in the study of the electromotive forces 
induced in a circuit during its motion in a magnetic field are 
measurements of the voltage-impulses caused by sudden move- 
ments. For this purpose the ballistic galvanometer may be 
connected in any circuit. The circuit or any part of the circuit 
may then be moved rapidly (jerked) from various initial to various 
ultimate positions, and the voltage-impulse caused by each 
displacement of the circuit may be determined from the throw 
of the galvanometer. 

As pointed out in other cases, the experimental method consists 
in taking measurements of the desired effect under different sets 
of known conditions, and then searching for a law or formula 
which agrees with all the experimental data. When possible, 
the conditions of the experiment are varied one at a time. Fol- 
lowing this plan, the Faraday experiments show clearly that 
the magnitude of the voltage-impulse is independent of many of 
the conditions of the experiment. For example the magnitude 
of the voltage-impulse is: 

a. Independent of the material constituting the conductors 
of the circuit. The voltage-impulse is the same for a circuit in 
which the wires are of high resistance alloy as for a circuit. of 
copper wire. 


of a magnet (or electromagnet) crossed by such tubes of magnetic flux, and further, 
af, by inequality of angular motion, or by contrary motion of different parts of the 
circuit, or by inequality of the motion in the same direction, one part (of the 
circuit) crosses either more or fewer unit tubes of magnetic flux than the other, 
then a current will exist around the circuit, due to the differential relation of the 
two or more intersecting parts during the time of motion. 
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b. Independent of the cross-sectional shape and area of the 
wires of the circuit. The voltage-impulse is the same for a circuit 
in which the wire has a cross-sectional area of 0.1 square milli- 
meter as for one in which the area is 1 square millimeter. It 
is the same for round, flat, and stranded wires. 

c. Independent of the time taken to displace the circuit from a 
given initial to a given ultimate position. On account of the 
limitations of the ballistic galvanometer, however, this time 
cannot be allowed to exceed a small fractional part (one-one- 
hundredth) of the period of oscillation of the galvanometer. 


Fic. 233.—Arrangement for voltage-impulse experiments. 


By determining the directions of the induced electromotive 
forces and the values of the voltage-impulses when one side of a 
rectangular coil is displaced parallel to its initial position in 
various directions and by various amounts across the flux 
density vectors in the uniform field in the gap between the rec- 
tangular cross-sectioned solenoids or bar magnets shown in Fig. 
233, and by repeating the determinations for different values of 
flux density and with coils of different dimensions and number of 
turns, the following conclusions are reached: 

d. From the fact that the movements in parts of the coil not 
lying in the magnetic field of the gap give rise to no deflection 
of the galvanometer, the conclusion is drawn that the driving 
force which tends to cause a circulation of electricity in the mov- 
ing circuit is exerted upon the electricity in those portions of the 
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conductor which lie within, and move through, the magnetic 
field, or that the electromotive force is induced or localized in 
those portions of the conductor. 

e. The direction of the induced electromotive force may be 
determined by the following empirically derived rule. 


274e. Fleming’s Right-hand Rule for the Direction of a 
Motional Electromotive Force (Exp. Der. REL.).—The direction 
of the motional electromotive force induced in a wire moving relative 
to a magnetic field may be determined as follows: 

Point the first finger of the right hand in.the direction of the B 
vectors (see Fig. 234). 

Point the thumb in the direction of motion of the wire relative 
to the field. 

The center finger if pointed along the wire will then point in the 

direction of the motional electromotive force, 
& that is, in the direction of the motional force 
¥ on positive electricity. 
This rule is frequently called ‘‘Fleming’s 
rule,” since Fleming formulated it. A 
£#~, comparison of this rule with the rule for 
= the force on a moving charge contained in 
oN Sec. 2336 will show that the two are iden- 
= tical in substance. 
The magnitude of the voltage-impulse is: 
f. Directly proportional to the value of 
the flux density in the portion of the field swept over by the 
conductors. 

g. Directly proportional to the number of turns (in series) 
in the coil, provided the N turns are so close together that they 
sweep over substantially the same surface. 

h. Directly proportional to that component of the displace- 
ment s, of the wire which is perpendicular to the B vectors, 
namely, s sin (B,s), in which 


Fig. 234.—Right hand 
rule for induced e.m.f. 


(B,s) is the angle between the direction of B vectors and the 
direction of the displacement s. 


7. Directly proportional to the projection of the length of the 
conductor upon a normal erected to a plane determined by the 
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direction of the B vectors and the direction of the wire displace- 
ment, namely, / cos (1,n), in which 


Lis the length of the portion of the straight conductor which 
lies within the field. 

(I,n) is the angle which the conductor makes with a normal 
to the plane determined by the direction of the B vectors 
and the direction of the displacement s. 


Conclusions f to 7 combine into the single statement that the 
value of the voltage-impulse is directly proportional to the 
product NsBl sin(s,B) cos(I,n). 

Precise measurements of all the quantities involved in the 
experimental determinations serve to bring out a relation which, if 
looked at simply as an experimentally developed relation, must 
be regarded as most extraordinary in its uniqueness; namely, the 
fact that the value of the voltage-impulse is precisely equal to 
the product written above. That is, 


JS e dt (volt-seconds) = NsBI sin(s,B) cos(l,n) 
(webers per sq. cm., cm.) (414) 


The unique feature of this relation is that the voltage-impulse 
of a motionally induced electromotive force (which at this stage 
in this study is a new phenomenon, as yet unaccounted for in 
terms of other electrical phenomena) should turn out to be 
exactly equal to the product of the factors appearing in the right 
member of the equation. Things rarely happen this way in 
nature. Proportionality constants always turn out to have some 
odd decimal value, such as 3.1416 or 2.54 or 32.16, and never 
turn out to be unity except under one of two conditions: 

1. When the new quantity has been defined in terms of the more 
familiar antecedent quantities in such a manner as deliberately to 
make the proportionality constant in the defining equation unity. 

2. When the new phenomenon turns out to be but another aspect 
of a phenomenon whose measure appears on the right side of the 
equation. 

Now we have not consciously defined the ‘ voltage-impulse of 
a motionally induced electromotive force” in terms of any of the 
factors appearing in the right member of Eq. (414). The experi- 
mentally determined equality should, therefore, have an impor- 
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tant physical significance. In Sec. 282 and 286 we will show that 
a motional electromotive force, or (a line-integral of) a force on 
the electrons in a moving conductor, is but another aspect of the 
phenomena in terms of which we have defined the B vector 
namely, the force on a conductor which itself is stationary but 
through which electrons are moving. 

The measurements described above are the experimental basis 
for the alternative statements of Faraday’s Law for Motional 
Electromotive Force formulated below. 


275. Faraday’s Law for the Motional Voltage-impulse in a 
Wire (Exp. Derr. Reu.).—The law which is contained in alge- 
braic form in Eq. 414 may be expressed in the following language. 


275a. The voltage-cmpulse induced in a straight wire of length 
l during its displacement parallel to its initial position through the 
distance s in a uniform magnetic field is equal to the magnetic flux 
density B times the component of the displacement which is per- 
pendicular to the direction of the B vectors, tumes the projection of the 
length | on a line normal to both the s and the B vectors. The 
direction of the induced electromotive force is given by Fleming’s 
right-hand rule of Sec. 274a. 


Se dt (volt-seconds) = sBl sin(s,B) cos (1,7). 
(webers per sq. cm., em.) (415) 


in which 
(B,s) represents the angle between the B and the s vectors. 
(l,n) 2 the angle between the normal to these two vec- 


tors and the length of the straight wire. 


By a study of Fig. 223, it may be seen that the product sBl 
sin (s, B) cos (l,n) appearing in the right member of Eq. 415isthe 
expression for the magnetic flux over the area which is swept 
over by the conductor of length / when it is displaced the distance 
s. One of Faraday’s most remarkable achievements was to 
arrive at, and to confirm, the notion that in every case in which 
a wire of any shape moves in any manner in a magnetic field the 
“tendency for current to flow depends upon, and is proportional 
to, the number of lines of force cut by the wire in its motion.” 
The phrase “number of lines of force” was Faraday’s equivalent 
of the quantity herein called the ‘magnetic flux.” Subsequent 
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experiments -have abundantly verified Faraday’s notion, and 
justify the acceptance of the following alternative form as the 
more general statement of the law. 


275b. MOTIONAL VOLTAGE-IMPULSE INDUCED IN A WIRE 

(Exp. Der. Rei).—The voltage-impulse induced in a wire of any shape 

during its motion in any manner in any magnetic field is equal to the mag- 

netic flux swept over by the wire during its motion; or it is equal to the 
number of weber tubes of magnetic flux cut by the wire in its motion. 

Se dt (volt-seconds) = ® over surface swept over, (416) 

Se dt (volt-seconds) = $B cos (B,n) da. (416) 


276. Faraday’s Law for the Motional Electromotive Force 
Induced in a Wire (Exp. Der. Reu.).—Equations (415) and (416), 
for the value of the voltage-impulse, apply not only for a certain 
initial and a certain ultimate position of the wire, but they apply 
between all intermediate positions which the wire assumes during 
its motion from the initial to the ultimate position. Therefore, 
we may equate the derivatives with respect to time of both mem- 
bers of the equations. Taking derivatives and equating, we have 
e (volts) = Be sin (s,B) cos (l,n) 
or, 

e (volts) = VBI sin (V,B) cos (l,n) (webers per sq. cm.), (417) 
in which (V,B) represents the angle between the V and B vectors. 


(ln) represents the angle between the normal to these 
two vectors and the length of the straight wire. 


This result may be expressed in the following language: 


276a. The electromotive force e induced in a straight wire of 
length | moving parallel to itself with the velocity V in a uniform 
magnetic field is equal to the magnetic flux density B times the 
component of the velocity perpendicular to the direction of the 
magnetic flux density times the projection of the length lon a normal 
to both the V and the B vectors. 


In like manner, by equating the derivatives of Eq. (416), 
the following general statement of the law of motional electro- 
motive force is obtained: 


276b. MOTIONAL ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE INDUCED IN A 
WIRE.—The electromotive force e induced in a wire by reason of the 
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motion in a magnetic field is equal to the TIME RATE at which the wire 
cuts across weber tubes of magnetic flux. 
& _ d® (webers). 


POON t dt (sec). 


(418) 


277. Faraday’s Law for the Motional Voltage-impulse and 
Electromotive Force in a Circuit (Exp. Dnr. Rew., 1831).— 
Fleming’s right-hand rule may be used to find the direction of the 
electromotive force induced in any short portion of a circuit. 
In the general case of the motion of a complete circuit, the e.m.f. 
induced in some portions of the circuit may be opposite in direc- 
tion to the e.m.f. induced in other portions. Thus it is that 
Fleming’s rule cannot be used in a brief, easily applied manner to 
predict the direction of the net or resultant electromotive force 
in terms of the net rate at which the moving circuit is cutting 
across the tubes of magnetic flux. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary to adopt such comprehensive conventions as to the algebraic 
signs of the factors e, 6, B, and (B,n) entering into the electro- 
motive force equations, that these equations will automatically 
give the net value and direction of the induced electromotive 
force. To this end, we adopt the following conventions relating 
algebraic sign to direction. 

a. For convenience in specifying directions around the circuit 
and across (through) any surface bounded by the circuit, arrows 
will be drawn on the diagram around the circuit and through the 
surface. The directions indicated by the arrows will be referred 
to as the arrow direction or as the specified direction around the 
circuit and through the surface, respectively. 

b. The direction of the arrow around the circuit will be arbi- 
trarily chosen, but the direction of the arrow through the surface 
(or through the circuit) will be related to the direction of the 
arrow around the circuit by the right-hand screw convention; 
namely, the arrow direction through the circuit will bear to the 
arrow direction around the circuit the same relation that the 
direction of advancement of a right-hand screw bears to its direc- 
tion of rotation. 

c. In the equation defining the magnetic flux over a surface 
bounded by the circuit, namely, 


& = f{ B cos (B,n)da (374) 
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(B,n) is the angle between the direction of the B vector and the 
arrow direction along the normal to the area da. That is to 
say, the algebraic value of the flux over the area da is positive if 
the B vector points across the surface in the arrow direction. 

Using these conventions, the laws for the direction and magni- 
tude of the voltage-impulse and electromotive force induced in 
a circuit by reason of its motion relative to a magnetic field 
may be thus expressed.® 


277d. The algebraic value of the voltage-impulse in the arrow 
direction induced in a circuit during its motion from one position 
to another in a magnetic field is equal to the decrement in the magnetic 
flux (in the arrow direction) over any surface bounded by the circuit 

(see Sec. 279 also). 
Se dt (volt-seconds) = —A® webers. (419) 


277e. MOTIONAL ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE INDUCED IN A 
CIRCUIT.—The algebraic value of the electromotive force in the arrow 
direction induced in a circuit by reason of its motion in a magnetic field is 
equal to the time-rate of decrease of the magnetic flux over any surface 
bounded by the circuit (see Sec. 279 also). 

d® (webers). 
AONE dt (seconds). ») 

278. Magnetic Flux-linkage (Derinition)—When a circuit 
is not in the form of a single turn forming the contour of a simple 
surface, but is in the form of a coil consisting of 
many turns, it is customary to term the surface- 
integral of the magnetic flux density over the 
many-folded surface (each fold being bounded 
by a turn of the coil) the flux-linkage between 
the coil and the field, or, briefly, the flux- 


linkage (A). . 
ol] loo 
Fig. 235.—Ring coil. 


In a coil of N turns of fine wire in which all of 
the turns bound substantially the same surface (Fig. 235), or in 

5 The reader should satisfy himself that the statement of directions con- 
tained in these laws is consistent with that contained in Fleming’s rule. 
This may be done by picturing definite circuits to move in specified ways in 
known fields, and by comparing the directions of the motional electromotive 
forces as predicted by the two methods. 
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which the magnetic flux over the surface bounded by one turn is 
equal to the flux over the surface bounded by any other turn (as 
in a long solenoid or in the ring coil of Fig. 235), the total flux ®, 
or the flux-linkage A over the multifolded surface is approximately 
equal to N times the flux ®,, over the surface bounded by a 
single turn. 
A (or ®,, aioe = Vo,. (421a) 
The quantity flux-linkage differs in no respect from magnetic 
flux. It is simply another name for fiux, a name which it is 
convenient to use in the case of those circuits which bound multi- 
folded surfaces.°® 


279. The Motional Laws for the Multiturn Coil.—if the circuit 
which moves in the magnetic field is not in the form of a single 
turn forming the boundary of a simple, unfolded surface, but is in 
the form of many turns of wire, the equation for the motional 
voltage-impulse may be written 


JS ¢é dt (volt-seconds) = —(A®, + Ad, + Abz;+ . . . ) (419a) 


®In order to see how a simple circuit bounding a plane area is folded 
over upon itself when it is converted into an N-turn circuit, thestudent should 
take an endless cord or rubber band and after selecting an arrow direction 
around the band he should place it once over a pencil to form a single turn 


(a) (b) (c) 


Fic. 236.—Formation of multi-folded surface. 


around the pencil, with the point of the pencil pointing in the arrow direc- 
tion through the loop (Fig. 236a). Then the loop should be twisted over to 
form two loops, a small loop and a large loop as in Fig. 2366. Then the large 
loop should be folded over on the small loop as in Fig. 236c, and passed over 
the pencil with the point passing through in the arrow direction. This places 
two turns around the pencil. This process of twisting to form loops and 
then folding the surface over on itself if repeated N times places N turns 
around the pencil and the pencil passes through the surface bounded by each 
turn in the arrow direction. 
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in which #,, &2, ®3, ete. represent the fluxes over the surfaces 
bounded by turns 1, 2, 3, ete. 

For this case, the term flux-linkage of the circuit may be 
substituted for the phrase magnetic flux over any surface bounded 
by the circuit in Secs. 277d and 277e, and the equations for the 
voltage-impulse and for the electromotive force may be written 


JS ¢ dt (volt-seconds) = — AA (webers), (419b) 
dA (webers). 


ag depies 2 ) 
e (volts) ai (denoitds)s (420a) 


280. Lenz’s Law for the Direction of the Induced Electro- 
motive Force (Exp. Der. REx., 1834).—The foregoing algebraic 
statements of the general law of motional electromotive force 
‘are complete in themselves and carry the information as to 
directions in their algebraic signs, that is, in the use of the 
negative sign in the equations, and in the use of the word 
decrease rather than increase. It is customary, however, to state 
separate rules which relate to directions alone, and to make use 
of these rules when interested only in relative directions. 

In 1834, Lenz formulated a very comprehensive law for deter- 
mining the direction of the electromo- 

“ : $ B 
tive force electromagnetically induced " \ / RB 
in acircuit.? It may be stated thus: “a oS a 


280a. LENZ’S LAW (Exp. Det. Ret.).— 
The electromotive force which is induced in 
a circuit as a result of any variation of the 
magnetic field with reference to the circuit is 
in SUCH A DIRECTION that the current 
which results tends to PREVENT THE 
CHANGE which occasions the induced elec- 
tromotive force. 

To show that the direction of the induced electromotive force, as pre- 
dicted from Eqs. (419) and (420) or from the wording of Faraday’s law, is in 
agreement with the predictions from Lenz’s law, consider the circuit shown 
in Fig. 237. 

Let arrows be so drawn around and through the circuit that the two arrow 
directions are related by the right-hand screw convention. Let the circuit 


HiGueZote 


7 A philosophical discussion of the work of Lenz and his contemporaries 
will be found in The Contributions of H. F. EH. Lenz to Electromagnetism, by 
W. M. Stine. 
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move so that the flux linking with the circuit in the arrow direction is 
increased. From Faraday’s law we predict that the induced electromotive 
force will be a negative quantity, that is, its direction will be against the 
arrow around the circuit. 

The argument based on the Lenz’s law is as follows: The law is, that the 
electromotive force is induced in such a direction that the current which 
results tends to prevent the change which occasions the e.m.f. Again let us 
say that the change which occasions the electromotive force is an increase 
in the flux linking with the circuit in the arrow direction. According to the 
law, the induced current should flow in such a direction as to set up a flux 
in the opposite direction. Upon applying Ampere’s rule (Sec. 226a) to 
find the direction in which the current must flow to do this, we find that the 
current must flow against the arrow around the circuit; therefore the induced 
e.m.f. must be in this direction. The prediction from Faraday’s law agrees 
with this. 


281. Flip-coil Method of Measuring and Defining Magnetic 
Flux Density.—The magnetic units discussed thus far have all 
been defined in terms of magnetic flux density. The flux density 
at a point has been defined as the force per unit length upon 
a test wire carrying | ampere. Accordingly the primary method 
of determining the flux density at a given point in the field is to 
set up either a wire force-finder or a coil torque-finder and to read 
the force or the torque on these instruments. Now the fact 
that any displacement of a coil in a magnetic field induces a 
voltage-impulse which is equal to the decrease in the flux-linkage 
caused by the displacement, makes possible the following alter- 
native method of measuring flux density—a method which is more 
convenient and accurate than the primary method of measuring 
a small force. 

A circular coil containing N turns of fine wire® bounding a 
small plane surface of known area a is pivoted in a suitable frame- 
work on an axis which coincides with one of the coil diameters 
(see Fig. 238). The coil is provided with a trigger, a spring, 
and a stop, which are so arranged that when the trigger is released, 
the spring flips the coil over on its diameter, and the stop brings 
it to rest after the plane of the coil has turned through 180 degrees. 
The terminals of the flip coil are connected by suitable lead 
wires to the terminals of a ballistic galvanometer which has been 
previously calibrated as a volt-second meter. 


8 For example, 3000 turns of copper wire 0.1 millimeter in diameter in a 
ring coil 3 centimeters in mean diameter. 
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Suppose the flip coil is set up with its center at a point P in 
a magnetic field, and with its normal (not mounting) axis point- 
ing in the positive direction along the B vector. If the throw of 
the galvanometer @ caused by a 180-degree flip is now read, 
the value of the voltage-impulse induced, and the change in flux- 
linkage may be computed from the voltage-impulse equations of 
the galvanometer and the circuit, namely, 


fh edt (volt-seconds) = Ké@ (413) 
and i e dt (volt-seconds) = — AA (419b) 


in which K is the known volt-second constant of the instrument. 


Trigger 
String 


Combined 


Fig. 238.—Flip coil. 


But the magnetic flux over the area bounded by the coil in 

the original position is 

® (webers) = Ba (875) 
and the value of the flux-linkage is 

A, = NBa webers. 
After the coil has flipped through 180 degrees the value of the 
flux linkage is 

A, = —NBa 
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Therefore AA = (Az, — Ai) = — 2NBa. 
AA Ke 
Hence B= OG > ONG webers per sq. cm. (422) 


The measurement as outlined above necessitates preliminary testing at 
P to find the direction of the B vector. Its direction may be found by 
using a direction-finding coil, or by shifting the direction of the axis of the 
flip coil and by noting the throw corresponding to a 180-degree flip from each 
initial position, until the position which gives the maximum throw is 
determined. 

A better way to map out a field is to select a set of X, Y, and Z axes (for 
example, the edges of the laboratory) and at each point of interest to meas- 
ure the X, Y, and Z components of the B vector. The X component B, 
at a given point is determined by pointing the normal axis of the coil 
along the X axis, and noting the throw 6, caused by a 180-degree flip. 

_ Koz 
~ 2Na 
The value of B at at any point is then computed from the relation 


B= VB, + By + B?. 


Whence; Bs 


We have chosen to define magnetic flux density in terms of 
mechanical force, but it is now evident that it is possible to define 
the same quantity in terms of the electromotive force induced in 
a coil. For example, the following definition leads to the same 
unit. 


281a. The magnetic flux density at a point may be defined as a 
vector quantity whose magnitude is equal to one-half of the maximum 
voltage-impulse induced by a 180-degree flip of a 1-turn flip coil 
bounding a plane area of | square centimeter centered at the point. 
The direction of the vector is defined as the arrow direction along 
the normal axis of the flip coil, when the flip coil occupies that 
initial position which will give the maximum voltage-impulse. The 
arrow direction along the normal is defined to be related to the direc- 
tion of the induced electromotive force around the coil by the right- 
hand screw convention. 


282. Law of Motional Electromotive Intensities. (Deduced 
from the Law for the Force on a Moving Charge).—In the preced- 
ing sections, the laws dealing with motional electromotive forces 
have been deduced from voltage-impulse experiments. The 
arguments have contained no hypotheses as to the nature of the 
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driving forces acting on the electricity in the moving circuit, 
and have not correlated the induced e.m.fs. with other electrical 
phenomena. We now propose to account for these electromotive 
forces in terms of the driving forces which act on the electrons 
in the moving conductors. 

The experiments outlined in Chap. X dealing with the effect of 
a magnetic field upon an are stream and upon the cathode stream 
in an evacuated tube have shown that an ion in motion in a 
magnetic field is acted upon by a force which, at every point of 
the path of the ion, is at right angles to both the V and B vectors. 
This force upon moving electrons has been used to account for the 
mechanical force upon a conductor carrying a current. 

We now advance the proposition that this foree upon moving 
charges, which has enabled us to render an account of the mechan- 
ical force upon conductors carrying current, should also enable us 
_ to account for the electromotive force induced in moving con- 
ductors. That is, we consider that when any body—conducting 
or non-conducting—is moving with a given velocity in a given 
magnetic field, the electrons and positive nuclei of which the body 
is composed are subject to the same driving force as if they were 
free ions moving in an evacuated space with the given velocity. 
The electrons are urged in one direction and the nuclei in the 
opposite. If the moving body is part of a complete (conducting) 
circuit, the forces may cause the atmosphere of free electrons to 
circulate around the circuit. If the circuit is open so that the 
electrons cannot circulate, the forces slightly displace the atmos- 
phere of free electrons toward one end of the circuit, charging 
that end negatively and leaving the other end positively charged. 
If the moving body is a non-conductor of electricity, the forces 
cause an elastic displacement (within the molecular systems) of the 
electrons relative to the nuclei, and the body becomes polarized 
—one end showing a negative charge and the other a positive. 

We propose to justify this proposition by showing that the 
equations for the motional electromotive force which have been 
experimentally obtained in this chapter directly from voltage- 
impulse measurements may be deduced or predicted from the 
expression (obtained by mechanical measurements in Chap. X) 
for the force on a moving charge, namely 

f (dyne-sevens) = QVB sin (V,B). (349) 
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In Sec. 286 this proposition will receive further justification from 
the manner in which it may be used to describe the process by 
which energy is supplied to a moving motor coil. 

In electrostatic fields, when a small charge Q is acted upon by 
a force f, we have called the ratio f/Q the electric intensity F 
at the point. Likewise, if a charge Q in a body moving in a 
magnetic field is, by reason of its motion, acted upon by a force 
f we may say that there is induced in the moving body a 
motional electromotive intensity F’,,, defined by a similar equation, 
namely 
f (dyne-sevens) 
Q (coulombs) — 

Since the charge Q in a body moving in a magnetic field with a 
velocity V is acted upon by the force 

f = QVB sin (V,B), 

the motional electromotive intensity F,, induced in the moving © 
body is 


F,,, (volts per em.) = (423) 


F (volts per cm.) = VB sin (V,B), (424) 


in pouch, (V,B) represents the angle between the V and B 
vectors, and in which the direction of the vector 
F,, is that of the force on a moving positive 
charge. ® 


The complete statement of this relation is as follows: 


282a. LAW OF MOTIONAL ELECTRIC INTENSITY.—When a body 
moves relatively to a magnetic field which is itself unvarying when referred 
to axes fixed with reference to the circuit or magnetized body setting up 
the field, a motional electric intensity is induced in the moving body. 
The magnitude of the motional intensity is equal to the product of the 
magnetic flux density Bb, times the component of the velocity normal to 
the magnetic flux density. 

The motional electric intensity at any point in the moving body is normal 
to the plane determined by the two vectors representing, respectively, the 
velocity of the body at the point (relative to the field) and the magnetic 
flux density. The motional intensity is in that direction along the normal 
in which a right-hand screw would advance if rotated in the direction in 
which the velocity vector must be turned to bring it into parallelism with 
the B vector. 


9In vector notation, this equation may be written 
m (volts per cm.) = V X B (vector product). (425) 
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An alternative rule for determining the direction of the induced 
intensity is the general right-hand rule, namely: 


Point the first finger of the right hand in the direction of the B vector, 
and the thumb in the direction of motion of the body relative to the 
field. The second finger indicates the direction of the induced intensity 
along the normal. 


From the expression for the motional electric intensity let us 
derive an expression for the electromotive force induced in the 
moving conductor shown in Fig. 233. 

From the definition of electromotive force in Sec. 147b, the 
e.m.f. of the motional forces in the wire is equal to the work done 
by the forces per unit (or equivalent unit) of positive electricity 
which flows through the wire. 

Let us suppose the wire of Fig. 233 contains g coulombs of free 
electrons per centimeter of length. Then the quantity of free 
electricity in the wire is gi, and from Eq. (424) the force on this 
atmosphere of free electricity is 

f= @DR. = ov B sin (V,B). 

To find the work done when the electrons move, let us suppose 
the electron atmosphere is moving through the wire with a 
velocity of v centimeters per second. The quantity Q which 
moves through the wire per second is 

Q = w. 

Now the force on this electricity by reason of the motion of 
the wire is normal to both the B and the V vectors, but the 
electrons in moving through the wire move, not in the direction 
of this force, but along a wire which makes an angle (J, 7) with 
the force. Therefore the expression for the work done per second 
will be 

W (joules) = fv cos (I,n) 
= qV BI sin (V,B)v cos (in), 
and the expression for the electromotive force will be 
eroliah= W _ qVBI sin (V,B) v cos (In) 
qu 
e (volts) = VBI sin (V,B) cos (I,n). 

This equation for the motional e.m.f. is identical with Eq. 

(417) which was derived from the voltage-impulse measurements, 
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and thus justifies the proposition that a motional electromotive 
force is but another aspect of that foree upon moving charges 
which was investigated in Chap. X. 


PART II—ENERGY TRANSFORMATIONS OCCURRING DURING THE 
MOTION IN A MAGNETIC FIELD OF A CONDUCTOR 
CARRYING A CURRENT 


283. Work Done When a Conductor Carrying a Current 
Moves in a Magnetic Field (DrepuctTiIon). 


283a. The Case of a Straight Slider—For the purpose of 
deriving expressions for the work which is done when a conductor 
carrying a current in a magnetic field moves under the action of 
the forces of the field, suppose current is supplied from a genera- 
tor G (Fig. 239) through two parallel conducting rails AK and CD 
to a straight conductor AC which bridges across the rails, thus 
completing the circuit. Suppose AC is free to slide along the rails 
save that it is constrained so to move that all parts of AC move 
in straight lines parallel to each other; that is, the conductor 
always remains parallel to the initial position. (This can 
readily be accomplished by suitably attaching the conductor to 
a truck—which it pulls along the rails.) 

Suppose the conductor slides in a uniform magnetic field in 
which the value of the magnetic flux density is represented by B. 
The most general directions which straight rails and a slider may 
assume relative to the B vector have been illustrated in Fig. 239. 
The YZ plane of the figure has been taken parallel to the plane 
determined by the slider and the B vectors. Since the force ona 
straight conductor is always perpendicular to the plane deter- 
mined by the conductor and the B vectors, the force will be 
parallel to the X axis. The slider is shown as making an angle 
(B,l) with the B vector. If the slider carries the constant current 
TI in the direction shown by the arrows, the force of the field on 
the slider is in the direction indicated, and from Hq. (341) 
has the value 

f (dyne-sevens) = JB sin (B,l), (341) 
in which I is the length of the shder, and 


(B, 1) is the angle between the direction of the slider and the 
B vectors. 
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The slider has been illustrated as moving along the rails a 
distance s from an initial position AC to a final position A,C;. 
The rails may make any angle (s,n) with the direction of the force 
(the X axis) and therefore the slider in moving along the rails 
moves the distance s, not in the direction of the force, but in a 
direction making the angle (s,n) with the force. Therefore the 
expression for the work done by the force on the slider is 


W (joules) = fs cos (s,n) = IBls sin (B,l) cos (s,n). (426) 


GTZ! ; 
TEETH 


Fie. 239—Work done in sliding a conductor. 


In Fig. 239, the projection AC.C3A3 of the surface swept over 
by the slider has been shown on a plane perpendicular to the B 
vectors, the XY plane. An examination of the figure will disclose 
the fact that J sin (B, 1) is the projection AC, of the length / 
on the XY plane, and s cos (s, ”) is the projection of s on the X 
axis, or it is the perpendicular distance between the initial and 
final projections of AC on the XY plane. 

Therefore it follows that: 

a. The expression s/ sin (B, /) cos (s, n) represents the projected 
area AC2C3A3 upon a plane perpendicular to the B vector of the 
surface area a swept over by the slider. 

b. The expression Bs sin (B, 1) cos (s, n) represents the magne- 
tic flux &, over the surface swept over by the slider during its 
motion, 
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c. The whole right member of the equation for the work is 
simply the product of the current J in the moving wire, times 
this flux &,. 

That is to say: 


283b. WORK DONE IN MOVING A WIRE.—The work done by the 
forces of the magnetic field upon a wire which carries a constant current [ 
and moves from one position to another is equal to the product of the cur- 
rent times the magnetic flux over the surface swept over by the wire in 
its movement. 


W (joules) = 7, (amperes, webers), (427) 
, swept surface 
W (joules) = I f B cos (B,n)da: (428) 


283c. The Case of a Wire of Any Configuration.—lor the 
simplest derivation of the equations for the work, we have 
assumed a straight conductor with sliding contacts to move from 
one position to another, 
keeping always parallel to 
its initial position. We 
have further assumed that 
the surface swept over by 
the conductor lies in a 
region of the field in which 
the magnetic flux density 
is uniform. Let us now 
consider the work done by 
the forces of the field when 
a conductor carrying a constant current moves in any manner 
whatsoever in a field in which the flux density is not uniform but 
varies from point to point. The movement in question may be 
the movement of a conductor which makes sliding contact with 
other conductors of the circuit, as in Fig. 240, or it may be the 
bending or the stretching of the conductors, as in Fig. 241, or it 
may be the rotation or translation of the circuit as a rigid body, 
as in Figs. 217 and 242. 

To calculate the work done in this case by the forces of the 
field, we may proceed as follows. Imagine marks to be placed on 
the conductor dividing it into many short portions of length dl. 
Now imagine the conductor to move from any position ABC 


Fig. 240.— Work done on a sliding conductor. 
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(Fig. 240) to a nearby position ADEFC. As it moves, each dif- 
ferential length sweeps over a small area da. 

From a reconsideration of the arguments by which Eq. (427) 
was derived, it may be seen that the work which will be done 
by the force on a short length dl of a conductor as the length 
dl moves a short distance ds, sweeping over the small area da, 
will be equal to the product of the current times the magnetic flux, 
d®,, over the differential area da. 

Since the work done by the forces of the field on the entire 
conductor is the algebraic sum of the amounts of work done 
by the force on each differential length as the conductor moves by 
differential steps from the initial to the final position, it follows 
that the total work will be found by the integrating operation 


W (joules) = SIdé, = I f d&,. (429) 


By adopting the conventions of the next section, it may be 
shown that the value of this expression for the work is equal to 
the current times the net magnetic flux over the area swept over. 


283d. Conventions Relating to the Algebraic Signs of W, (B, n), 
I and &.—It is to be noted that the work done by the forces of the 
magnetic field upon a short conductor during motion, may be a 
positive or a negative quantity, positive if the conductor has 
moved with the force, and negative if the conductor has been 
pushed by some other agency in a direction opposite to the force. 
In the case of a long curved conductor, the work may be positive 
for some portions of the conductor and negative for other portions. 
It remains to adopt such comprehensive conventions for the alge- 
braic signs of the factors (B, n), J, and ® entering into the expres- 
sions for work that Eqs. (427) to (429) will automatically give the 
net value and the correct sign for the work W. Let us adopt the 
following notation and conventions. 


Let da represent the area of an elementary portion of the surface 
swept over by the moving wire. 

(B,n) represent the angle between the B vector and the arrow 
direction along the normal to the elementary portion of 
the surface swept over. 

®, represent the magnetic flux in the arrow direction across 
the surface swept over. 
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® represent the flux in the arrow direction across any surface 
bounded by the circuit of which the moving wire is a part. 
®, and &) represent the fluxes in the arrow directions across (any) 
surfaces bounded by this circuit in its ultimate and 

initial positions, respectively. 


The convention relating the arrow direction through a circuit 
to the arrow direction around the circuit is the general right- 
hand screw convention of Sec. 225. The conventions relating 
the algebraic signs of (B,n), 7, and © to the arrow directions have 
been stated in Secs. 277 and 198. The only new convention 
needed is a convention defining the arrow direction across the 
surface swept over. In the more general cases of circuit move- 


Fig. 241.—Work done on a shift- Fia. 242.— Work done on a rotating coil. 
ing conductor. 


ment illustrated in Figs. 240, 241, 242, and 217, the surface swept 
over by the moving conductor (the cross-hatched surface) is 
not bounded by a circuit. Therefore, to have a definite relation 
between the arrow direction across this surface and the arrow 
direction (for current) around the circuit, this swept-over surface 
must be bounded by an imaginary circuit, by the adoption of the 
following convention patterned after the convention found so 
useful in Sec. 261d. 


283e. Convention Defining the Arrow Direction across a 
Swept-over Surface.—The circuit in its ultimate position (after 
the motion) may be regarded as the magnetic equivalent of the 
circuit in its “initial”’ position after it has been cut in one or more 
places and has had connected in series with tt at each cut an added 
loop which forms the contour or boundary of a swept-over surface. 
The ‘‘added”’ loops are to be so connnected to the initial circuit that 
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the current in them flows in such a direction as to wipe out the 
current in the initial position and to leave the current in the ultimate 
position. (The added loops are indicated by the dashed lines of 
the figures.) 

Each swept-over surface is now bounded by an added loop with 
the arrow direction around each loop known. The arrow direction 
across the swept-over surface bounded by any loop is now defined 
to be related to the arrow direction (for current) around the loop 
by the right-hand screw convention (Sec. 225). 


The construction called for by these conventions is illustrated 
in Fig. 243 for the case of the straight slider and also in Figs. 
217, 241, and 242 for the other types of motion. In these figures, 
the initial position of the circuit 
is indicated by the heavy lines, 
the ultimate position, by the light 
lines; the swept-over surface by 
the cross-hatching; and the added 
loops by the dotted lines bounding 
the cross-hatched areas. 

By applying Fleming’s right-hand rule to these circuits to 
determine the direction of the forces on the different portions 
of the wire and the algebraic sign of the work done when the 
circuits are imagined to move in any imaginable way in known 
magnetic fields, the reader may verify the statement that, under 
the above conventions, Eqs. (427) to (429) will always give the 
net value and the correct sign for the work done on the wire by 
the forces of the field. 


Fig. 243.—Coil with added loop. 


283f. Work in Terms of Increment in Flux-linkage.—In the 
above equations for the work, , represents the flux over the 
surface swept over by the wire. Now an examination of Figs. 
217, and 241 to 243 will show that the following three surfaces 
always form a completely closed surface: 

a. The surface swept over by the circuit in its motion. 

b. Any convenient surface or cap of which the circuit in its 
ultimate position is the boundary. 

c. Any convenient surface of which the circuit in its initial 
position is the boundary. 
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Let &,, &,, and &, represent the respective values of the mag- 
netic flux over these three surfaces. A further examination of 
the figures will show that if the positive direction for ®, is out- 
ward from the enclosed space the positive direction for both 
@, and ®, is inward, or vice versa. Therefore, since the flux 
outward over any closed surface is zero 


(6, + 8) + (— ®,) = 0, 
or oP Sb, (430) 


That is to say, ®,, the flux over the surface swept over, may 
be computed by computing the flux ®, over any surface whatso- 
ever which is bounded by the circuit in its ultimate position and 
subtracting from this the flux ) over any surface bounded by the 
circuit in its initial position. Accordingly, Eq. (427) may be 
written in the following alternative form: 


W (joules) = I (®, — ®o) = JA® (ampere, webers). (4381) 


If the circuit which moves in the magnetic field is not in the 
form of a single turn forming the boundary of a simple surface 
but is in the form of a coil of many turns of wire occupying con- 
siderable volume, the work Eq. (431) may be written 


W = I(A®, + A, + A®; +), (432) 


in which A®,, A®s, etc. represent the increments in the fluxes 
over the surfaces bounded by turn No. 1, turn No. 2, ete. 

If there are N turns, and if they are all so close together that 
they sweep over substantially the same surface, the work done is 


W = INA®. (433) 


But from the definition of flux-linkage (Sec. 278) the expressions 
A®, + Ab, + AP 3+ and NA®, are expressions for the increment 
in the flux-linkage of the multiturn coil. Consequently, the 
most general relation for the work done on a coil of any kind 
during its motion may be thus stated: 


283g. WORK DONE UPON A MOVING COIL.—The work done by the 
forces of the magnetic field upon a coil which carries a constant current [ 
and moves from one position to another is equal to the product of the 
current times the INCREMENT in the flux-linkage of the coil. 


W (joules) = I(A, — Ao) = TAA (amperes, webers). (434) 
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284. Power Delivered by the Forces of the Magnetic Field 
(Depuction).—If both members of the general equation for the 
work done by the forces of the magnetic field are divided by the 
time At taken to move the circuit from one position to the next, 
the equality assumes the form 

W (joules) AA 
188 ky een 
At (seconds) At 

The left member is the average rate over the interval At at 
which work is done by the forces. If the time interval is very 
small (infinitesimal), the average rate over the interval is the 
instantaneous value of the power P delivered by the forces. 
Accordingly we draw the conclusion: 


The power delivered by the forces of the field to a moving circuit 
carrying a current I is equal to the product of the current times the 
tume rate of increase of the flua-linkage of the circuit. 

LN 
Pattee dA (amperes, webers) 


dt (seconds) i) 


285. Force and Torque Equations in Terms of Magnetic Flux 
(DrpuctTions).—Suppose a circuit carrying a current J moves in 
a magnetic field as a rigid body with a pure motion of translation 
through the short distance Ax. The work done is 

W (joules) = JAA. (434) 
Dividing both members by Az, this equality becomes 
Wie (AX 
Az Ax 
But the left member is the average value of the component in the 
direction Az of the force acting on the circuit; therefore, we have 
the following rule: 


285a. Force on a Circuit in the Direction of Translation.— 
In the case of the translation vf a cirewt parallel to itself, the 
COMPONENT f OF THE FORCE tending to move the translated 
circuit in the DIRECTION OF THE TRANSLATION dx FROM . 
THE INITIAL TO THE FINAL POSITION is equal to the 
current times the rate of increase of the flua-linkage with motion in 


the direction dx. fe ome 
ry A (amperes, webers) 
fey nesevens) =! (centimeters) fy) 
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If one portion of a circuit is provided with sliding contacts and 
slides with a pure motion of translation over a fixed portion, the 
above expression gives the component of the force on the moving 
member in the direction dz. 


Suppose a circuit carrying a current J in a magnetic field 
rotates as a rigid body about a fixed axis through the small angle 
Aé. The work done is 


W (joules) = JAA. (434) 
Dividing both members by A@, this equality becomes 


But the left member is the torque or turning moment 7 of the 
forces of the field about the fixed axis; therefore, we have the 
following rule: 


285b. Torque on a Coil.—The torque or turning moment 7 of the 
forces on a coil about a given axis and in the direction of increase of 6 
is equal to the current times the rate of increase of the flua-linkage 
with increase in 6. (6 is to be expressed in radians.) 


7 (dyne-seven, cm.) = . See se (437) 


286. Correlation of Motor and Generator Action in Moving Coils. A 
Summary of the Energy Transformations.—In the derivation of the expres- 
sions for the work done by the forces of the magnetic field upon a moving 
circuit, two assumptions have been made, and the question has not been 
raised as to the source from which the energy is obtained. It has been 
assumed: é 

First, that the component in the direction of motion of the force on the 
moving conductor in any given position is the same as on a stationary 
conductor in the same position. 

Second, that the current J and the flux densities of the field remain con- 
stant during the motion of the conductor. 

We now propose to inquire as to measures which must be taken to keep 

. the current constant, as to the source of the energy, and as to the process by 
which the energy is obtained. During this inquiry, the two assumptions 
will be examined. 

A brief and quite general explanation of the process by which energy is 
supplied to a motor coil while it is doing work by moving in a magnetic 
field is contained in the expressions which have been obtained for the power 
of a moving coil and for the motional electromotive force generated in it. 
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The power, or the rate at which mechanical work is delivered by the 
moving wire, is equal to the current times the rate of increase of the flux- 
linkage of the coil. 


P Gyatta) = fa (435) 


That is, if the current is in the arrow direction and the flux-linkage is increas- 
ing (in the arrow direction), the coil acts as a motor coil—it does mechanical 
work. 

On the other hand, the motional e.m.f. induced in the arrow direction 
is the negative of the rate of increase of the flux-linkage of the coil. 


eos 


e (volts) = aii (420a) 


L 
That is to say, the motional electromotive force generated in a motor coil 
is always in a direction to reduce the current in the coil. Therefore, if the 
current is to be maintained unchanged in value during the motion of the coil, 
the electromotive force of the generator which is supplying the coil with 
current must be greater than the electromotive force required when the coil 
is stationary by dA/dt volts. Under these conditions, the generator supplies 
the moving coil with the same current as the stationary coil, but at this 
greater electromotive force. It, therefore, supplies more energy than is 
expended as J?R loss in the coil at the excess rate of 
dA dA 
it ( R+ a as 
This additional power delivery of the generator is exactly equal to the 
mechanical work done per second by the 
moving motor coil and accounts for it. 
The above account is quite conclu- 
sive but it lacks detail, because the 
details are all contained in the study 
leading up to the final formulas for 
work and motional electromotive force. 
It is worth while to review in greater 
detail the part played by the forces of 
the magnetic field in these energy ; 
Penssaeinations: Fic. 244.—The force and velocity 
r : parallelograms for electrons in a 
Consider the simple case shown in gidor, 
Fig. 244, in which a slide AC slides to 
the right with a velocity of V centimeters per second along the two conduct- 
ing rails DE andGK. Assume that the rails lie in the plane of the page ina 
uniform magnetic field, the B vectors pointing vertically upward from the 
plane of the page. The rail circuit is bridged at one end by the slider and 
at the left by a device L. In some cases L may be a battery or generator 
to send current through the slider, thus driving the slider as a motor. In 
other cases L may represent a resistor to utilize the energy developed by the 
slider when some external force pushes the slider along, thus converting 


watts. 


) - aR =i 


Drection 
— 
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it into a-generator. Let the direction indicated by the arrow be selected 
as the arrow direction around the circuit. Let q represent the quantity of 
electricity (free electrons) per unit length of the slider. 

From Eq. (349), the mechanical force on the electrons in the slider of 
length J due to the velocity V is 


fi = QhVB. 


This force is in the direction of the length of the slider, and it tends to cause 
the electrons to circulate in the counter arrow direction around the circuit, 
as shown on the diagram. 


286a. The Case of the Generator.—Let us first suppose that the circuit 
is completed at L through some inert power-utilizing device such as lamps or 
heating coils; and that, under the above driving force, the electron atmos- 
phere does circulate, moving through the slider with a velocity v. Then in 
1 second the points of application of the driving force f, move in the direction 
of the force v centimeters. Therefore the work done per second by the force 
f;, or the power expended in the resistance of the circuit and of the device 
L, is 

P= lViBin 
(It may be noted that since qv is the current in the circuit, this expression is 
the equivalent of the customary expression for power, namely P = fV = 
BIIV.) 

The question now arises—What is the source of the energy which is 
expended as /?R loss in the circuit in forcing the electrons to drift through 
it? When the electrons drift through the slider with the velocity v, the 
electrons in each differential length are subject to a force, vBqdl, tending to 
push the electrons out through the surface of the slider in the direction fe. 
The electrons are held in the slider by the surface forces previously dis- 
cussed, and this force is transmitted to the rigid slider. The total force fe 
distributed along the entire length of the slider is 


fo = qlB. 


(It may be noted that since qv is the current J, this expression is the equiva- 
lent of the customary expression for the force, namely / Bi.) 

Therefore if the slider moves to the right, some external agency must be 
exerting a force equal and opposite to fz. Since the slider moves to the right 
with the velocity V, the work done per second, or the power expended upon 
the slider by the external agency is 


P= GWBV. 
This is seen to equal the power expended in the circuit. That is, the power 


expended in forcing the electrons to circulate is exactly equal to the power 
delivered by the external agency which pushes the slider along.!° 


10 Tt may be well to call attention to the fact that our account of the energy 
transformations is not complete. We have not considered the effect of the 
motion upon the field circuit which gives rise to the magnetic field. Reflec- 
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In the velocity and force parallelograms of Fig. 244, the following relation 
always exists between the forces and the velocities. 


Lee 
fi ¥ 
From the diagrams, it follows that the resultant force of the field f; is always 
at right angles to the resultant velocity of the electrons V;; and, therefore, 
the resultant force of the magnetic field does no work upon the moving 
electrons. The field plays a réle in electrical mechanisms, analogous to the 
role of the framework supporting a bell crank. If we can exert a hori- 
zontally directed force f; (Fig. 245), this may be changed in direction to 
balance a vertically directed force fz by the bell crank 
illustrated, provided a framework is available to exert 4 
a balancing. reaction against the bearing of the bell 
crank. The reacting force f; exerted by the frame- 
work is at right angles to the direction of motion and 
does no work. In somewhat analogous fashion, the 
magnetic field enables us to change the direction of 
application of a force. In the electric generator, the Tos eee 
steam engine pushes the slider broadside on, and mola tiond! 
as a result the electrons in the slider are subjected to a 
force along the length of the slider—a force at right angles to the force applied 
to the slider. The initial and the final forces, corresponding to f; and fs 
of the bell crank, are the mechanical force applied to the conductor and the 
frictional force of ohmic resistance. The intermediate forces, corresponding 
to the reaction of the framework and the intermolecular forces of tension 
and compression in the arms of the bell crank, are the reacting force of the 
magnetic field upon the moving electrons, and the electrostatic forces between 
electrons and nuclei by which the force is transmitted through the electron 
atmosphere. 


As stated above, the resultant force of the magnetic field is at right angles 
to the direction of motion of the electrons and does no work. This does 
not invalidate the formulas derived at the beginning of this chapter for the 
work done by the forces of the magnetic field upon a moving conductor 
carrying a current. It is well to recognize, however, that the force used in 
deriving these formulas is not the resultant force of the field upon the elec- 
trons, but simply that component which makes possible a mechanical force 
at right angles to the length of the wire; the other component makes possible 
the electromotive force along the wire. In other words, the motional 
electromotive force induced in a moving conductor and the mechanical 
force upon a conductor carrying a current are but different aspects of the 
force acting on electricity in motion in a magnetic field. 


tion will indicate that an e.m.f. will be generated in the field circuit, and 
therefore other energy transformations will accompany the movement of the 
slider. The more complete account will follow in the nextchapter. It 
supplements but does not invalidate this discussion. 
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286b. The Case of the Motor.—Let us now briefly consider the case in 
which the circuit of Fig. 244 is completed at L through a battery which is so 
connected that it drives the electron atmosphere against the driving forces 
in the slider with the velocity v. That is, the current J is now a negative 
quantity. The only respect in which the force and velocity parallelograms 
will now differ from those of Fig. 244, is that the vectors representing the 
velocity v and the force fz on the electrons due to this velocity will both be 
reversed. (The direction of the resultants f; and V; will be altered to corres- 
pond.) The field now exerts a force in the direction of motion of the slider, 
and the slider may be used to do mechanical work upon some external 
agency, for example, to pull a car up a grade. 

The motional e.m.f. generated in the slider has the same value and direc- 
tion as in the former case. Hence we see that to cause a given current to 
flow against the motional e.m.f., the e.m.f. of the battery must be greater 
than the /R voltage necessary when the circuit is stationary, by the amount 
of the motional e.m.f. At this higher e.m.f. the power output of the battery 
is greater than the power expended as J?R loss in the ohmic resistance of the 
circuit by the power expenditure of the forces of the field upon the moving 
slider. 


287. Exercises. 


1. In the circuit for the calibration of a ballistic galvanometer, Fig. 228, 
Sec. 271, R. was 50 ohms, FR; was 1 ohm, and R3, including the resistance 
of the galvanometer, was 200 ohms. With a battery terminal e.m.f. of 
6 volts, and the switch closed for 0.02 second, the deflection of the galvano- 
meter was found to be 21:3 divisions on the scale. Determine the ‘‘voltage- 
impulse constant of this galvanometer for a 200-ohm circuit.” 

2. At a certain place the magnetic flux density of the earth’s field has 
the value 0.6 eighth-weber per square centimeter and is directed 
downward toward the north (approximately) at an angle of 30 degrees 
with the vertical. A railroad train is moving at the rate of 60 miles an 
hour. What motional e.m.f. is generated in each car axle? The distance 
between rails is 54.5 inches. Show that the direction of travel of the train 
is immaterial. 

3. In the earth’s field described in exercise 2, a flip coil was placed in a 
horizontal plane and suddenly rotated about its axis through an angle of 
180 degrees. The coil contained 2500 turns each bounding an area of 8 
square centimeters. What voltage impulse was produced in the coil? 
What deflection would be produced in the ballistic galvanometer of exer- 
cise 1 if it were in the circuit with the flip coil during this period (total cir- 
cuit resistance of 200 ohms)? 

4. The flip coil of exercise 3 connected to the galvanometer of exercise 
1 was placed at a chosen point in the magnetic field of a given coil, with the 
normal axis of the flip coil pointing in turn to the north, to the east, and 
straight upward. In each position it was flipped through 180 degrees 
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and the readings of the galvanometer were 22.8 divisions positive swing, 
14.7 divisions negative swing, and 8.6 divisions positive swing, respectively. 
Determine the magnitude and direction of the flux-density vector at this 
point in the field. (The specified direction along the normal axis is related 
to the specified direction around the coil by the right-hand screw conven- 
tion. The coil is connected to the galvanometer with proper polarity so 
that a positive voltage impulse in the coil gives a positive deflection on the 
galvanometer.) 

5. A coil of 75 turns was connected to the galvanometer of exercise 1 
with a circuit resistance of 200 ohms. The coil was placed over the end of 
a bar magnet having a cross-section of 1.8 square centimeters and then 
suddenly removed to a considerable distance. The deflection produced on 
the ballistic galvanometer was 32.6 divisions. Compute the values of the 
magnetic flux over the section of the magnet, and of the flux density in the 
iron? 

6. Let the train of exercise 3 travel toward the east, and let a current of 
2 amperes pass through the car axle from one rail to the other toward the 
south. Is the mechanical work done by the forces of the magnetic field 
on the moving axle a positive or a negative quantity? How much work is 
done while the train travels 1 mile? 

7. A pole-line circuit 60 meters long consists of copper conductors 1 
centimeter in diameter spaced 30 centimeters between axes. The circuit 
carries a current of 220 amperes. How much work is done by the forces 
of the magnetic field on the conductors as they are separated to a distance 
of the 18 inches? 

8. A straight conductor extending north and south is moving bodily to 
the east at the rate of 60 centimeters per second. At the same time let us 
assume a definite group of electrons (total charge q) to be moving along the 
conductor toward the south at the rate of 20 centimeters per second. Cal- 
culate the component of the force along the conductor on this charge, the 
component perpendicular to the conductor, and the magnitude and direc- 
tion of the resultant force. Also find the resultant velocity and compare its 
direction with that of the resultant force. 

9. In acertain four-pole generator, the magnetic flux passing from a pole 
face across the air gap into the armature is 0.04 weber. With the arma- 
ture running at 1800 r.p.m., what is the average voltage induced in a single 
armature conductor during the time it sweeps past the face of one pole? 
If there are 46 conductors connected in series between positive and negative 
brushes, what is the terminal voltage of the machine? 

10. A concentrated circular coil of 10 turns and radius 10 centimeters is 
revolved on a horizontal axis pointing east and west at the rate of 10 r. p. s. 
The flux-density vector of the earth’s field is directed north and makes an 
angle of 60 degrees with the horizontal. The value of the flux density is 
0.42 eighth-weber per square centimeter. 

a. What is the equation of the e.m.f. generated in the coil in terms of the 
maximum value and the angle which the position makes with the position 
of zero e.m.f.? 
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b. What is the maximum value of the e.m.f., and what is the position of 
the coil when the e.m.f. has its maximum value? 

c. What is the average e.m.f. generated in the coil? 

11. If the dynamo described in exercise 9 operates as a motor at the 
same speed, and if each of the 184 armature conductors is carrying a cur- 
rent of 30 amperes, compute the mechanical power developed. What tor- 
que is developed? Express the result in dyne-seven-centimeters and in 
pound-feet. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ELECTROMOTIVE FORCES INDUCED IN STATIONARY 
CIRCUITS 


288. Electromotive Forces of Mutual and of Self-inductance.— 
The discussion of the properties of conductors has dealt with the 
electromotive force necessary to keep electricity circulating in an 
unvarying manner against the frictional forces of resistance. 
The electromotive force of resistance in any portion of the 
circuit multiplied by the current flowing is equal to the rate at 
which energy is dissipated in the form of heat in that portion of 
the circuit. 

The chapter pertaining to motional electromotive forces 
has dealt with the electromotive force generated in a circuit 
which moves relative to an unvarying magnetic field. The 
motional electromotive force generated in a conductor multiplied 
by the current flowing is equal to the rate at which mechanical 
energy is converted into electrical energy in the form of a stream 
of electrons propelled along the conductor by the side push of the 
magnetic field, or vice versa. 

This chapter will deal with the forces involved in the accelera- 
tion of electricity. It will deal with the electromotive forces 
induced in circuits, fixed with reference to each other, when the 
current in one of the circuits varies. These electromotive forces 
are known as the electromotive forces of self-inductance and of 
mutual inductance. We shall find that these electromotive 
forces multiplied by the currents flowing are equal to the rate at 
which energy is stored in the magnetic field. 


289. Phenomena of Mutual Inductance.—Faraday’s discovery,’ 
in 1831, that an electromotive force is generated in any circuit 


1Farapay: Experimental Researches, Vol. I, Pars. 1-40. Faraday’s 

discovery of the e.m.f. of mutual inductance anticipated the independent 

discovery of the same phenomena by Joseph Henry by only a few months. 

For some time prior to 1832, Henry, then professor of physics at Albany, 
505 
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while it is in motion in a magnetic field, was accompanied by the 
discovery that at the moment the current in a circuit is started or 
stopped, momentary electromotive forces are induced in other 
circuits which lie in the magnetic field of the first circuit. 

The discovery was made with the circuits illustrated in Fig. 
248. Current from a battery B is supplied to a coil P through a 
switch K. A second coil S has its terminals connected to the 
ballistic galvanometer G. The two coils may be mounted one 
within the other, or some distance apart. When the switch K 
is closed, sending a current through P, a throw of the galvanom- 
eter takes place, thus showing that an electromotive force has 


Fig. 248.—Circuits for showing mutual inductive effects. 


been induced in the coil S. This electromotive force is transient, 
for the galvanometer does not give a permanent deflection, but, 
after oscillating, settles and remains at zero as long as the current 
through P remainsconstant. When the battery current is stopped 
by opening the switch K, an equal throw of the galvanometer 
takes place, but in the opposite direction. The voltage-impulses 
induced in S on starting and stopping a given current in P are, 
therefore, equal, but the electromotive forces are induced in 
opposite directions. If the connections of the coil P to the battery 
are reversed, thereby reversing the direction of flow of the current 
through the coil P, the direction of throw of the galvanometer 
upon closing or opening the switch K is the reverse of the throw 


N. Y., had dwelt on the possibility of obtaining an “electric current from 
magnetism.” In 1832 he observed, by a galvanometer, the current which is 
induced in a coil wound around the armature of an electromagnet when the 
current in the primary is started, or interrupted, or when the armature is 
pulled away from the pole pieces. At about the same time, he studied the 
effect both of the length of wire and of winding the wire in coils on the 
brightness of the spark and the severity of the shock which may be obtained 
upon interrupting the current, thus anticipating Faraday’s independent study 
of self-induction. See Haney, Josepu, On the Production of Currents and 
Sparks of Electricity from Magnetism, Silliman’s Am. J. Sci., July, 1832, 
Vol. XXII, p. 403; also Vol. XXVIII, 1835, p. 327. 
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caused by the corresponding switching operation with the original 
battery connection. 

An electromotive force which is induced in a secondary 
circuit by reason of a variation in the value of the current in 
a primary circuit, is called an electromotive force of mutual 
inductance. _ . 

Faraday accounted, in a bookkeeping sense, for the electro- 
motive forces of mutual inductance and the motional electro- 
motive forces in the same manner—namely, in terms of the 
change in the flux-linkage of the circuit. There are two ways in 
which the flux-linkage of a secondary circuit with the field of a 
primary circuit may be changed. ‘The secondary circuit may be 
moved in the field, or the secondary circuit may be held stationary 
and the flux densities throughout the field may be altered by 
changing the value of the current flowing in the primary. The 
quantitative experiments recited in Sec. 292 demonstrate that 
the voltage-impulses of mutual inductance are likewise equal to 
the decrease in the flux-linkage of the secondary circuit. 


290. Phenomena of Self-inductance.—Three years after Fara- 
day’s discovery! of the electromotive forces of mutual induc- 
tance, his attention was called to the fact that if current from a 
low-voltage battery (20 volts or less) flows 
through a wire of short length, it is impos- 
sible to obtain an electric shock from the 
circuit no matter how it may be manipu- 
lated. On the other hand, if the battery 
supplies a current to a longer wire wound py. 249.—Circuit for 
in the form of a coil or a solenoid of many Showing _ self-inductive 

: : : t, effects. 
turns, a shock is felt each time the circuit 
is opened, provided the wires on each side of the break are 
grasped, one ineach hand. Another effect (which had long been 
known) is observed at the same time, namely, a bright spark 
occurs at the break in the circuit. 

To study these phenomena, Faraday used the circuit shown in 
Fig. 249. Current from a battery B was supplied through a 
switch K to the conductor ACD whose properties were to be 
studied. The circuit was made or was broken at K by a copper 
wire which was inserted in, or withdrawn from, a small mercury 
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cup. Observations were made of the brilliancy and volume of the 
spark or arc at K upon breaking the circuit. Observations were 
also made of the intensity of the shock at ‘‘break”’ to a person 
who grasps the wires on each side of the break. If ACD is a 
short wire no shock is obtained and the-spark is almost imper- 
ceptible. If ACD is a long wire which has been doubled back 
upon itself at its midpoint to form a loop having two parallel 
sides (along which the current flows in opposite directions) sepa- 
rated only by the thickness of the cotton insulation of the wires, 
the spark, and the shock are still quite weak. If the narrow loop 
is now opened out so that it bounds a surface of considerable 
area, the spark and the shock become stronger. If the long wire 
is now wound in the form of a closely wound coil or a solenoid of 
many turns, the brilliancy of the spark and the intensity of the 
shock are greatly increased. Finally, a further increase is 
observed if the solenoid is provided with an iron core. It is evi- 
dent that the effects are enhanced by arranging the wire ACD. 
so that the flux-linkage of the circuit will be as great as possible. 


When the galvanometer is connected at X, in parallel with a 
coil of many turns at ACD, with the switch K closed, the galva- 
nometer assumes a small, steady defiection. Upon opening the 
switch K, a very large throw of the galvanometer occurs. The 
throw is always in a direction opposite to the steady deflection 
caused by the battery current. This shows that after the main 
circuit containing the battery has been opened, and while the 
current is dropping to zero or the magnetic field is vanishing, a 
transient electromotive force is induced in the coil in such a direc- 
tion as momentarily to maintain the current in the coil. This 
current flows through the galvanometer in a direction which is 
opposite to the direction of the current previously caused by the 
battery. Other experiments indicate that when the circuit is 
closed and while the current in the coil ACD is increasing in value 
or the magnetic field is building up, a transient electromotive 
force is induced in the coil which is.in opposition to the battery 
electromotive force, thus causing the current to increase gradu- 
ally, and not instantaneously, from zero to the final value—the 
value given by Ohm’s law. 

These effects are seen to be analogous to the water-hammer 
effects which are obtained from water circulating in a system of 
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pipes. We may say that electricity circulates with something 
akin to momentum, and it exhibits effects akin to the effects 
classed as inertial effects in ordinary matter; that is, forces arise 
during the acceleration and deceleration of the moving stream of 
electrons. The property which is akin to mass is not related 
in a simple manner to the dimensions of the wire through which 
the electricity circulates, but is greatly influenced by the manner 
in which the wire is coiled; it is seen to be closely associated with 
the flux-linkage of the circuit per unit of current. 


An electromotive force which is induced in a circuit by reason 
of a variation in the value of the current in the circuit is called 
an ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE OF SELF-INDUCTANCE. 


Further experiments lead to the conclusion that the electro- 
motive forces of mutual and of self-inductance are to be accounted 
for in the same manner, namely, in terms of the change in the 
flux-linkage of the circuit in which the electromotive force is 
induced. If the turns of a primary and secondary are wound 
side by side, any change in the primary current is found to induce 
voltage-impulses of substantially equal values in both the primary 
and secondary. 


291. The Direction of the Induced Electromotive Forces. 
Lenz’s Law (Exp. Der. Reu.).—The direction of the electro- 
motive forces of mutual and of self-inductance may be predicted 
by the application of the comprehensive form of Lenz’s law pre- 
sented in Sec. 280, namely: 


The electromotive force which 1s induced in a body as a result 
of any variation of the magnetic field with reference to the body, 
is in such a direction that the current which results tends to prevent 
the change which occasions the induced e.m.}. 


The following is an illustration of the application of the law. 
If a current is started in the primary of Fig. 248 in the direction 
shown by the arrow, it builds up a magnetic field. We regard 
the change in the flux-linkage of the secondary and primary 
coils as the change which occasions the e.m.fs. of mutual and 
self-inductance. To retard this change in the flux-linkage, the 
transient current induced in the secondary must flow around the 
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secondary in the direction of the arrow on the secondary. There- 
fore, this arrow shows the direction of the e.m.f. of mutual induct- 
ance. Likewise the transient electromotive force induced in the 
primary must be in direction to subtract from the e.m.f. of the 
battery supplying the current, or the e.m-f. of self-inductance in 
the primary must also be in the direction shown by the arrow on 
the secondary. The application of the law will show that at the 
interruption of the primary current, the induced e.m.fs. will both 
be in the opposite direction to that predicted above. That is, the 
e.m.f. induced in the primary, is in a direction to keep the current 
from dying out. 


292. Quantitative Experiments on Voltage-impulses Induced 
in a Secondary. 


Experiment 1.—Consider the circuit shown in Fig. 250. By 
means of the reversing switch K, the circuit may be opened and 
closed and the direction of the current through the primary coil 


Volt-Seconds 


Increment (in amp) 


Fic. 250.—Circuit for measuring lig. 251.—Relation between voltage- 
mutual inductive effects. impulse in secondary and increment in 
primary current. 


P may be quickly reversed. By manipulating the rheostat R, 
the value of the current in the primary coil may be quickly 
changed from one value to another. The change in the primary 
current resulting from any manipulation of the switch or rheostat 
may be determined from the readings of the ammeter A before 
and after; and the magnitude of the voltage-impulse induced in 
the secondary coil S may be determined from the throw of the 
ballistic galvanometer G. 

If the field around the coils is free of ferromagnetic material, a 
plot of the readings resulting from many manipulations of the 
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switch and rheostat discloses the straight-line relation shown 
in Fig. 251 and expressed by the following statement. 


292a. RELATION OF INDUCED VOLTAGE-IMPULSE TO CHANGE 
IN CURRENT (Exp. Der. Rew.).—When the current in a primary circuit 
changes in value, the voltage-impulse induced in any secondary circuit 
is directly proportional to the decrease in the value of the current in 
the primary. 


fest Grolt-seconds) = — MAi, (amperes). (488) 


The proportionality constant M appearing in this equation 
is used so frequently that it has received a name. It is called the 
(coefficient of ) mutual inductance of the circuits, and it is invari- 
ably represented by the same symbol M. The value of M may 
be positive, negative, or zero, depending upon the dimensions, 
number of turns, arrow directions, and relative position of the 
primary and secondary circuits. We write Eq. (488) with a 
minus sign and use the word decrease in stating the law because 
we will find that the use of the minus sign enables us to put the 
definition of M in a more elegant form (see Sec. 298). 


Experiment 2.—If, during the course of the tests outlined 
above, the secondary is replaced by another secondary which 
differs from the first only in the material, diameter, or cross- 
sectional shape of the wire, the voltage-impulse is found to be 
the same as with the original secondary. If, however, any 
change is made in the form, dimensions, or location of the sec- 
ondary, the voltage-impulse is different; unless by chance it 
happens that the changes are mutually compensating in their 
effects. From this we conclude. 


292b. (Law).—The electromotive force induced in a secondary 
circuit by the change in the current in the primary depends upon 
the form and dimensions of the circuit, and not upon the material 
and cross-section of the wire. 


Experiment 3.—The experiments of Chap. XI have shown 
that in a magnetic field free of ferromagnetic materials, the flux 
density at any point is directly proportional to the exciting 
current. It follows from this that the changes in the flux-link- 
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age in the secondary in experiment 1 are directly proportional 
to the changes in the exciting current. 


Consequently, the voltage-impulse induced in a stationary coil is 
directly proportional to the change in the flua-linkage of the coil. 


ij PEL a Oailbes (439a) 


The value of the proportionality constant is readily determined 
by the following experiment. 

Let the conditions be as illustrated in Fig. 250 except that the 
secondary is now to consist of a flip coil (described in Sec. 281) 
connected by twisted leads to the galvanometer. Set up the 
flip coil at any point in the field of a primary circuit carrying a 
given current. Flip the coil through 180 degrees and observe 
the throw. Now reset the flip coil in its first position. Then 
suddenly reverse the primary current and observe the throw. 
The two throws will be found to occur in the same direction and 
to be equal in value. Now either operation—reversing the 
primary current, or flipping the secondary—reverses the direction 
of the flux density vectors with reference to the arrow direction 
through the secondary, and therefore they both produce the 
same change in the flux-linkage of the secondary. (In either 
case, the change in the flux-linkage of the flip coil is from Ao, 
the initial value, to —Ao, or an algebraic increment of —2Ao 
weber-turns. ) 

This experiment demonstrates that a given change in the flux- 
linkage of a coil induces the same voltage-impulse, whether the 
change is brought about by motion of the circuit in a magnetic 
field or by a variation in the strength of the magnetic field. We 
therefore conclude that the vaiue of the voltage-impulse induced 
in a stationary circuit by reason of the change in the field strength 
will be expressed by a formula identical with that previously 
derived for motional voltage-impulses, namely; 


S exdt (volt-seconds) = —A A» (webers). (439) 
That is to say, 


292c. RELATION OF INDUCED VOLTAGE-IMPULSE TO CHANGE 
IN FLUX-LINKAGE (Exp. Derr. Reu.).—In all cases in which the flux- 
linkage of a secondary circuit changes by reason of a change in the current 
in a neighboring circuit, the algebraic value of the voltage-impulse induced 
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in the secondary is’ equal to the algebraic value of the DECREMENT in 
the flux-linkage.? 


293. Quantitative Experiments on Voltage-impulses Induced 
in the Primary Itself—Quantitative measurements of the 
voltage-impulse induced in a coil when its own current is inter- 
rupted may be made as outlined in Sec. 290 by connecting a 
ballistic galvanometer at X in Fig. 249 in parallel with a many- 
turn coil, ACD. These measurements and others all lead to the 
conclusion that any variation in the current gives rise to an 
induced voltage in the primary, and that the laws relating to this 
voltage are indentically the same as those relating to the voltage 
induced in other circuits which lie in the field of the primary 
current. These laws, when reworded to apply to the primary, 
read as follows: 


293a. (Exp. Drt. Rev.).—When the current in a circuit changes in value, 
a voltage-impulse is induced in the circuit which is directly proportional 
to the DECREASE in the value of the current. 


JS edt (volt-seconds) = — LA‘, (amperes). (440) 


293b. (Exp. Der. Ret.).—In all cases in which the flux-linkage of a 
circuit changes by reason of a change in the current in the circuit, the 
voltage-impulse induced in the circuit is equal to the DECREASE in the 
flux-linkage. 


JS erdt (volt-seconds) = — AA, (weber-turns). (441) 


The proportionality constant L in Eq. (440) is called the 
self-inductance of the circuit, or more briefly, the inductance 
of the circuit (see Sec. 298). 


294. General Law for the Electromotive Forces of Electro- 
magnetic Induction (Exp. Der. Reu.).—In every case of elec- 
tromagnetic induction we have found that the value of the 
voltage impulse generated or induced in a circuit is equal to the 
decrement in the flux-linkage of the circuit. 

Sedt = —AA. (442) 

This relation holds true regardless of the manner and rate at 
which the flux changes or of the terminal values of the flux- 


2 This algebraic form of this statement presupposes that the arrow direc- 
tion for e.m.f. (around the coil) and the arrow direction for flux (through the 
coil) are related by the right-hand screw convention of Sec. 225. 
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linkage. Therefore, the time-rate at which the value of the 
voltage-impulse is increasing, namely, the induced electromo- 
tive force in the circuit, must at every instant be equal to at rate 


of decrease of the flux-linkage of the circuit. 

dA (webers) 
( = —_—-—— iets 
ANIONS dt (seconds) 


This fundamental relation may be expressed as follows: 


(443) 


294a. GENERAL LAW FOR INDUCED ELECTROMOTIVE FORCES 

In all cases in which the flux-linkage of a circuit varies, whether by reason of 
a change in the current in a neighboring circuit, or by reason of the relative 
motion of the circuit and a steady magnetic field, or by reason of the motion of 
a portion of the circuit in the magnetic field set up by the current in the circuit 
itself, or finally by reason of the variation of the current and magnetic field of 
the circuit itself, the algebraic value of the electromotive force induced in 
the circuit is equal to the time rate of decrease of the flux-linkage of the 
circuit. The arrow direction for voltage (around the circuit) is related to the 


arrow direction for flux (through the circuit) by the right-hand screw 
convention of Sec. 225. 


The electromotive force induced in a circuit is the line-integral 
taken once around the circuit, of the electromotive intensity 
electromagnetically generated or induced in the wire. If F 
represents the induced electromotive intensity at any point 
along the wire and (F,/) represents the angle between the vector F 
and the direction of the wire at the point, the general law may be 
written in the form 


if james Giyrilieea foe = — ae (444) 


The general law when written in this form is frequently called 
the electromotive force law of circuitation. 


295. General Electromotive Force Law in Vector Notation.—Imagine a 
one-turn circuit bounding a small plane area which is perpendicular to the B 
vectors passing through it. For the e.m-f. in this single-turn circuit, Eq. 
(444) may be written 
d® 
du 
Dividing both members of this equation by the area a enclosed by the bound- 
ary around which the line integral of the intensity is taken 

SEE COS) CH AG eh 
; ia eg hide dices 


it Pecos hie 
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If the area a is infinitesimally small, the right member represents the rate of 
decrease of the flux density B at a point, and by definition (see Sec. 250) the 
left member is the curl of the vector F at the point. 
Whence curt a= a. (445) 
296. Switching Method of Measuring Magnetic Flux Density. 
We originally defined and measured flux density by means 
of mechanical force. In the last chapter (Sec. 281) it was 
found possible to measure and define B in terms of the voltage- 
impulse induced in a flip coil. We have now found that the 
creation of a magnetic field induces a voltage-impulse in any 
circuit which is equal to the decrease in the flux-linkage of the 
circuit. It follows that the flux densities at points in a field which 
may be switched off and on may be obtained from measurements 
of the voltage-impulses induced in small coils when the field is 
created. The derived formula for computing the flux densities 
from these measurements is 
_ Sedt (volt-seconds) 


a (em.) He, 


B(webers per sq. cm.) = 
This formula may be worded as follows: 


296a. The magnetic flux density at a point in a magnetic field 
as a vector quantity whose magnitude is equal to the voltage-impulse 
induced (during the creation of the field) in a one-turn test coil 
bounding a plane area of 1 square centimeter, centered at the point. 
The test coil zs to be so held that the voltage-impulse is a maximum. 
The B vector is directed along the normal to the area in a direction 
opposite to that in which a right-hand screw would advance if 
rotated in the direction of the induced e.m.f. around the coil. 


297. Faraday’s Laws for the Electromotive Forces of Self- 
and Mutual Inductance.—Faraday’s laws of electromagnetic 
induction as embodied in Eqs. 440 and 438 are put in a more 
convenient form for application to circuit equations if they 
express the instantaneous values of the induced’ electromotive 
forces rather than the integrated values. By equating the 
derivatives of both sides of Eq. (440) and then of Hq. (488) the 
laws expressed in Secs. 293a and 292a assume the following 
alternative forms. 
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297a. LAW OF SELF-INDUCTANCE.*—If the current in a circuit varies, 
an electromotive force is induced in the circuit which is directly proportional 
to the rate of change of the current; from Lenz’s law this e.m.f. is in such a 
direction as to oppose the change taking place in the current. 


o di . amperes 
e (volts) = —L di (henries ): 


seconds Cee 


297b. LAW OF MUTUAL INDUCTANCE.*—If the current in a primary 
circuit varies, an electromotive force e2 is induced in any secondary circuit; 
this e.m.f. is directly proportional to the rate of change of the current in the 
primary circuit, and from Lenz’s law, is in such a direction as to oppose the 
change of magnetic flux threading the secondary. 


é2 (volts) = Me (henries een): 


seconds (448) 


298. Mutual and Self-inductances (Dmrinitions).—As previ- 
ously stated, the proportionality constant L appearing in Eq. 
(440) or its equivalent Eq. (447) is called the coefficient of self- 
induction, or, in briefer fashion, simply the self-inductance of 
the circuit, while the constant M appearing in Eqs. (488) and 
(448) is called the coefficient of mutual induction or the mutual 
inductance of the specified circuits. 

Since in the equations for the electromotive forces of self- 


; : d : 
inductance, the induced e.m.f. e and a always have opposite 


algebraic signs, the negative sign has been arbitrarily written 
into Eqs. (440) and (447) in order that the constant L may always 
be a positive quantity. 

In the equations for the electromotive forces of mutual induc- 
tion we are dealing with the e.m.f. in the secondary and the cur- 
rent in a primary. Since the arrow directions in these two 
circuits are arbitrarily chosen, no fixed relation will exist in all 
cases between the algebraic signs of e, and 7 By chance 
the arrow directions in the two circuits may have been so chosen 
that the two quantities have hke signs, or by chance they may have 
unlike signs. Therefore, we may write Eqs. (438) and (448) 
with a + sign on the right side, or we may write the equations 
with a fixed sign and then assign to the coefficient M a positive 


3 These statements may be very inexact if the field of the conductors con- 
tains ferromagnetic materials. 
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or a negative sign, as may be required correctly to express the 
relations in any specified case. This latter plan will be followed, 
and the negative sign will be arbitrarily used in order that the 
equation and definition for mutual inductance may be similar in 
form to those for self-inductance. 


Equations (447) and (448) when rewritten in a form explicitly 
to define L and M become 


Ome es. (volts) : 
L (henries) = di, (amp. per sec.) (defining L) (447a) 
dt 
Sak oes. (volts) : 
M (henries) = — di; (amp. per sec.) (defining M) (448a) 
dt 


thus yielding the following definitions. 


298a. Self-inductance (Derrinition).—The positive constant 
which for a given circuit is equal to the e.m.f. of self-induction 
divided by the time rate of decrease of current is called the “‘self- 
inductance”? of that circutt. 


298b. Mutual Inductance (DEFINITION).—The constant (posi- 
tive, negative, or zero) which for a given pair of circuits 1s equal to 
the e.m.f. of mutual induction in the arrow direction in one circuit 
divided by the time rate of decrease of the current in the arrow direction 
in the other circuit, is called the ‘“‘mutual inductance” of the two 
corcutts. 


The e.m.f. induced in a primary is written in terms of current 
and self-inductance in Eq. (447) and in terms of flux-linkage in 
Kq. (443) 


Spec, _ ahs 
= —LS (447) a= ——, (443) 

di, — dA, 

Whence i amn ES 
or L (henries) = DER RNSPEN AT (449) 


di, I, (amperes) 


This derived general formula for the value of the self-inductance 
in terms of flux-linkage may be stated in the following words: 
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298c. Derived Formula for Computing Self-inductance.— 
The self-inductance of a circuit ts equal to the rate of increase of the 
fluz-linkage of the circuit with increase in current, or it is equal to 
the flux-linkage of the circuit due to unit current in the circutt. 


In like manner, we may obtain the formula 


. , Az _ Ae (webers) 
M (henries) = Ee Taare (450) 
which may be thus stated. 


298d. Derived Formula for Computing Mutual Inductance.— 
The algebraic value of the mutual inductance of two cirewts ws 
equal to the algebraic value of the flux-linkage in the arrow direction 
in the secondary due to wnit current in the arrow direction in the 
primary .4 


298e. Unit of Inductance (DrriniTIon).—The unit of induct- 
ance (whether self- or mutual) is termed the ‘henry.’ The mutual 
inductance of two circuits is 1 henry if a change in the primary 
current at the rate of 1 ampere per second induces an e.m.f. of 1 
volt in the secondary. A circuit has a self-inductance of 1 henry 
uf a change in the current at the rate of 1 ampere per second gives 
rise to an induced e.m.f. of 1 volt, or if a current of 1 ampere causes 
a flux-linkage of 1 weber. 

volt-sec. volts webers 


henry = ——— = = (451) 
amperes amp. per sec. amperes 


298f. Mutual Inductance in Both Directions the Same.— 
In Fig. 248, let twisted lead wires be used from the battery to the 


‘It may be well to restate the conventions which must be taken into 
consideration in finding the sign of M. These conventions are: 

1. A given direction around each circuit is arbitrarily selected as the arrow 
direction. 

2. Currents are designated as positive quantities when they flow in the 
arrow direction. 

3. The arrow directions for flux through the circuits are related to the 
arrow directions around the circuits by the right-hand screw convention. 

To determine the sign of M, we calculate the flux-linkage of circuit 2 with 
the field set up by unit positive current in circuit 1. M has the same 
algebraic value as this flux-linkage. 

The circuits customarily treated in texts are so elementary that the 
necessity for clear-cut conventions as to signs is not recognized, and M is 
rarely regarded as anything but a positive quantity. 
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coil P, and from the coil S to the galvanometer. Let the two coils 
be mounted in any two fixed positions, and let the proportionality 
constant M be determined for the circuit when connected as 
shown in the figure, that is, with the battery connected to P and 
the galvanometer connected to S. Then let the connections of 
P and S be interchanged; that is, let the twisted leads be shifted 
to connect the battery in series with S and the galvanometer in 
series with the coil P. Let the proportionality constant M be 
determined for this connection of the coils. The values are 
found to be identical. 

Irom this we conclude that the proportionality constant M 
has the same value in the two equations 


fecdt = Mi: 
feat = —MA, 


fed — feet 

— —= M 452 

At, Aly ee 

The voltage-impulse induced in any circuit A per unit increment 

in the current in circuit B is equal to the voltage-impulse induced in 
circuit B per unit increment in the current in circuit A. 


We will now illustrate the application of the constant, self- 
inductance, in predicting the currents which flow in electric 
circuits, and will then discuss the method Z 
of calculating the values of L and M, 


> 


299. The Rise and Fall of the Current in an 
Inductive Circuit (Depucrion).—Let us con- 
sider the manner in which the current in an 
inductive circuit changes from one value to 
another when the constants of the circuit are 
changed by some switching operation, ‘The circuit to be considered is 
shown in Fig. 252. 


fia. 252.—Circuit with R 
and L in series. 


Let / represent the constant voltage of the battery in the arrow direction. 


a Ng the instantaneous value of the current in the arrow direction. 
L Ae the inductance of the circuit in henries. 
Ry, i the resistance of the circuit, including the battery but 
excluding Fy. 
R, the resistance which may be inserted or removed from the 


circuit by opening or closing the switch S. 
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We know that, after the switch S has been closed for some time (1 second, 
or less), the current in the circuit has the value #/R,, and after the switch 
has been open for some time, the current is #/(R; + Rz). That is, we know 
the value of the current immediately before and after the lapse of some time 
from the opening or closing of S, or at the two boundaries of the time interval 
during which the circuit remains undisturbed. - The question is—How does 
the current pass from one value to another? instantaneously, or gradually? 
If gradually, what equation expresses the march of the current from one 
value to another? 

After marking the arrow on the circuit for convenience in specifying 
directions, we may write the expressions (in terms of the current) for the 
three electromotive forces of the circuit in the arrow direction, namely, 


E for the constant e.m.f. of the battery. F 
—fi for the e.m.f. of resistance. F& stands for R, + FR,» if the switch is open, 
and for R, if the switch is closed. 


di ; é : ; 
Li, for the e.m.f. of self-inductance in the arrow direction. 


From Kirchhoff’s electromotive force law 


werd 
E—Ri-L— = 0. (453) 


The values assumed by the current must satisfy this differential equation 
at every instant of time. The integral of this equation may be recognized 
upon separating the variables. 

Dividing through by L and transposing, 


di R 1Sf aes F 
di -i(-Rt4) 


or ane ate 
ere Eo 
eee 
Integrating, 
Tin) Rt 
log (-pti)--7 +e, 
Rt Rt 
nate C = 
or Se eee Et Ke a 
R 
ae or ARE 
or i= pt Ke ii (454) 


299a. Assignment of a Value to the Integration Constant.—Equation 
(454) is the general solution of the differential equation. To make this 
solution portray the current in a specific circuit after some specific switching 
operation, the boundary conditions must be stated, and that value must be 
assigned to integration constant K which will cause the equation to satisfy 
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the specified boundary conditions. We now specify the boundary conditions 
in the following manner. 


Let t be measured from the instant that the change is made in the constants 
of the circuit by the switching operation. 

Let Jo represent the initial value of the current, that is, the value of the 
current at the instant of (or before) the switching operation, or when 
t= 0. If the switching operation is the opening of S, and if S had 
been closed for some time, J) = H/R,. If the operation is the closing 
of S, I) = E/(R, + R:2). 

For the instant ¢ = 0, at which 7 = Jo, Eq. (454) reduces to 


: E 
1-0 =p STK = Ilys 


Therefore, K=T1, — = 


In Eq. (454), R represents the resistance of the circuit after the switching 
operation. For values of ¢ which are large in comparison with L/R, Eq. 
(454) reduces to 7 = H/R. That is to say, H/R is the ultimate value of 
the current in the circuit for its condition after the switching operation. 
Letting 7, represent the ultimate value of the current L/R 


KT = 1, 


and the final form for the solution is 
Rt 
t=I,+(1,—Tue L, (455) 


For ¢ = 0, this reduces to 7 = J., and 

fort = «, this reduces to 7 = J,. Therefore, Eq. (455) satisfies not only 
the differential equation of the circuit, but also the specified boundary 
conditions. 


299b. Time Constant and Damping Constant.—The initial and final 
values, J, and J,, are connected by the exponential curve 
Rt 
t=(,—)e ©; 


After a lapse of time equal to L/R seconds from the moment of the switching 
operation, this reduces to 
4, = U6 — Iy)e1. 

That is, all but (1/e)th of the change in current takes place in the first L/R 
seconds. The ratio L/R is called the time constant of the circuit. It is a 
good index, or criterion, of the length of time taken for the current te change 
from the initial to the final value. The reciprocal R/L of the time constant 
is called the damping constant of the circuit. 


299c. The Start of a Current.—To make the general solution Eq. (455) 
represent the case of closing a circuit previously open, we assign to R, 
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the value infinity. Whence J, = 0 and the equation for the start of a cur- 


rent from zero is 
E _ Rit 


This equation is plotted in Fig. 253 for a circuit in which H = 110 volts, 
R, = 20 ohms, L = 2 henries. 


5 0 
me 8 
2 
ao i 
<2 4 
| 2 
0 0 : 
i) 0.) 0.2 0.3 0 0.4 0.2 0.3 
Time in Seconds Time in Seconds 
Fic. 253.—Rise of current in an Fie. 255.—Decrease of the current in 
inductive circuit. an inductive circuit. 


299d. The Interruption of a Current——The voltage e; impressed upon the 
resistance R» or between the separating contacts of the switch S upon open- 
ing the switch is 


_ Rt 
eg ie Ral 1. oie te 1 | 


E E E (Rach Bayt 
at Pal ty R» $5 Ge a R, + pa) 4 | 
= Ry Re _ (Ri + Rat 
o-tHetmtmm re! | 


For the instant immediately after the opening of the switch, that is, for 
t substantially equal to zero, this equation reduces to 


Cstt=0) = 3 E. (457) 


The physical significance of this is that the current in an inductive circuit 
never changes instantaneously in value; upon opening S, the current pre- 
viously flowing through the switch, namely H/R,, is diverted to the resistance 
R», and hence causes an e.m.f. of (R2/R,) E volts. 

If R» is greatly in excess of Ri, a voltage greatly in excess of the battery 
voltage is impressed upon FR». For example, suppose we are opening the 
110-volt, 20-ohm circuit of the previous case and that at the time a person is 
grasping the wires on each side of the switch, one in each hand. In this 
case FR» will be the resistance from hand to hand through the body—a resist- 
ance of the order of 2000 ohms. The equation shows that if an arc does not 
form between the opening contacts of the switch, then at the first instant 
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after the opening of the contacts, the voltage impressed between the person’s 
hands is R, E or 11,000 volts. Asa matter of fact, an arc does form and the 
voltage may not rise to values in excess of 500 volts. The reason why it is 
impossible to open an inductive circuit without an are at the separating 
contacts is now evident. If we assume a non-arcing interruption, we have 
the case in which R, is infinite, and for this case the formula shows that an 
infinite voltage would be impressed between the opening contacts 


299e. Discharge of an Inductance.—Suppose the connections of Fig. 252 
are slightly modified by connecting the resistance 2» across both the battery 
and the switch as shown in Fig. 254. If Ry» is a resistance with substantially 
no inductance, its time constant is extremely short—one-millionth of a 
second or less. If the resistance Rz is of the 
same order or less than R,, and if the switch S 
is snapped open, the are which starts when the 
contacts first separate may be suppressed very 
rapidly indeed, since a voltage drop in the are 
equal to several times the battery voltage will 
be sufficient to reverse the direction of the cur- 
rent in Ry in a few millionths of a second. Kya oka 
That is, such a voltage will divert the current of 
the inductive branch from its previous path through the switch and battery 
to the bypass R2 in a few millionths of a second. This means that the arc 
at the switch will be suppressed before the current in the inductive branch has 
decreased appreciably. 

Upon the opening of the switch S, as soon as the arc between the opening 
contact has been suppressed there remains the closed circuit ABCDFA 
with a current flowing in it. The general Eq. (455) applies to this circuit. 
For all practical purposes, time may be measured from the moment the 
contacts of the switch start to separate, and 7, may be taken as equal to 
E/R,. Strictly speaking, t should be measured from the instant of suppres- 
sion, and J, represents the value of the current in the inductive branch at 
that instant—a value slightly less than #/R,. Since the switching operation 
leaves the closed circuit with no battery in it, 7, = 0. 

The current accordingly dies out gradually after the opening of the switch 
according to the equation 


_Rt A -_ (Rit Ra)t 
a = Ilye Een ° 


The curve showing the dying out of the current for the case in which H = 
110 volts, R,; = Ry. = 10 ohms and L, = 2 henries has been plotted in Fig. 
Doo: 

The energy expended in the resistance of the circuit as the current 
decreases to zero is given by the formula, 


We if ” PRal. 
0 


(458) 
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Substituting the value of 7 from (458) 


2 _ 2Rt 
W=RI, Gg ih hy 
: Lig ee ALLS ce 
W = RI. | -sn< a 
: LI,? , 
W (joules) = =o (henries, amperes). (459) 


We say that this energy is derived from the magnetic field of the current, 
in which it was stored during the building up of the current. 


300. Energy Required to Establish a Current in an Inductive 
Circuit (DepucTIoN).—The energy delivered by the generator 
or battery (in excess of that dissipated as 7? heating loss in the 
conductors) during the establishment of a current in a circuit of 
inductance L may be thus computed: Assume the resistance of 
the circuit to be zero, and let 7 represent the value of the current 
at any instant. ; 


If the current increases by the amount dz in the interval of 
time dt, the e.m.f. e induced in the circuit ise = — L * During 
this interval the source of power must, therefore, deliver a 
voltage —e with the current 7 passing through the source. The 
energy dw supplied by the source of power during the interval 
dt is 
di. aes 
at = lidi. 

The total energy deliverd by the source of power in building up 


the current from zero to the value I is 


T : 
W= fa 
0 


1 , 
W (Goules) = 9 LP (henries-amperes). (459) 


We have seen that when the current decreases to zero, a voltage 
is induced in the circuit in the opposite direction, and the same 
amount of energy is expended in the resistance of the circuit. 


dw = —edt = L 


1 : 
The energy oll > furnished by the source of power during the 


establishment of the current J is, therefore, stored and not dissi- 
pated. It is said to be stored in the magnetic field as energy of 
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an electrokinetic form: It is sometimes imagined to be stored in 
‘“‘concealed”’ motions established in the field. 
Since the inductance L of a circuit is equal to the flux-linkage 


per unit current, or 
A 
L=; (449) 
this value of L may be substituted in Eq. (459), and the expres- 
sion for the energy stored in the magnetic field of a current J may 


be written in the form 


W (joules) = SAL (webers-amperes). (460) 


300a. ENERGY ASSOCIATED WITH A SINGLE CIRCUIT (Depuc- 
TION).—The energy stored in the magnetic field of a circuit carrying a 
current J is equal to one-half the product of the flux-linkage of the circuit 
times the current. 


301. Energy Stored in the Magnetic Field of Two Circuits 
Having Mutual Inductance (Depuction).—The energy stored 
in the field when two circuits numbered 1 and 2 carry the cur- 
rents J, and J», respectively, may be computed in the following 
manner. 

Assumed Conditions.—Let both circuits be kept fixed in 
space, and assume that the resistance of each circuit is zero. 

Initial State.—Let the current be zero in each circuit. 

Step 1.—Let circuit 2 be kept open, and let the current in 
circuit 1 be brought up to the value J;. The energy delivered 


ee : ny th 
to circuit 1 by its source of power is ghil 1°: 


Step 2.—Let circuit 2 be closed and let the current in it be 
brought up to the value J2. During this step, let the current in 
circuit 1 be kept constant at the value J; by impressing sufficient 
voltage in circuit 1 to neutralize the voltage induced in it by 
reason of the increasing current in circuit 2. 

The voltage induced in 1 during the interval dt is 
me LE 
=a 
Therefore, the energy supplied by the source in circuit 1 during 


this interval dé is 
dw = (—e1)L,dt = MI jdt. 


é1 
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The total energy W supplied by the source in 1 while the current 
72 in circuit 2 is building up to the value J. is 


I2 
W — df Midis = MIs. 
0 


In addition, the source in circuit 2 has delivered to the circuit 
1 
the energy ohel Be 


The total energy delivered by the sources of power in both 
circuits, or the energy stored in the magnetic field is 


W (joules) = 5 Lali? + p Lal? ae MII». (461) 
By writing this equation in the form 
1 
W = 5 (il, + MI2)Iy + 9 (Lelg + MI,)I 2 


and then substituting for Z and M their values in terms of flux- 
linkage, namely, 

L,l, = flux-linkage of circuit 1 due to J, 

MI, = flux-linkage of circuit 1 due to J, 


(Liu, + MI.) = A; = total flux-linkage of circuit 1 


this equation takes the form 


é 1 
W (joules) = 9 [Zi(Aa,1 + Aue) + Le(Ae,1 + As,2)] (462a) 
W (joules) = S(EsB rays + [elMAgn tt... | (462) 
W (joules) = ; (Ail, + Ael2) (webers-amperes) (462b) 


in which A; and A, represent the total flux-linkage of each circuit. 


302. Mechanical Force between Two Circuits Carrying Currents (Drepuc- 
TION).—Let the mutual inductance of two circuits carrying the currents J, 
and J, be represented by M. Imagine that one of the circuits is now dis- 
placed from its former position by the infinitesimal amount dz, and imagine 
that during this displacement the currents are maintained constant at their 
initial values J; and Jy. The displacement is to be a pure displacement 
without rotation, or without alteration in the form of the circuit. (The 
distance dx is measured in the direction of translation, and is always taken 
as a positive quantity.) 
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Imagine the displacement of the circuit. to cause no change in the self- 
inductance of the circuit, but to cause an increase in the mutual inductance 
by the amount dM. The energy stored before the displacement was 


1 1 
g lal P+ MII, + a Lal”. 
The energy stored after the displacement is 
1 
plily? + (M + dM), +5 Lali’. 


The increase in the stored energy is J,J.dM. 

During the displacement of the circuit, a voltage is induced in each circuit, 
whose time integral in circuits 1 and 2 is I2dM and I,\dM, respectively. 
Therefore, the energy supplied to each circuit by its source of power in order 
to maintain the current constant is J)J2>dM. ‘The total energy supplied by 
the sources during the displacement is 2/,[,dM, while the increase in the 
stored energy is only [,J.dM; therefore the difference, or J,J.dM, has been 
expended in doing mechanical work during the displacement of the circuit. 

If f represents the component-of-the-force tending to move the displaced 
circuit in the direction of the displacement dz from the initial to the final 
position, the mechanical work done by the moying circuit is f(dz). 


Therefore, f(dx) = I,I.dM, 


or f (dyne-sevens) = Jil» aM (amperes, em., henries). ( 463) 
Since 

ff dM ae dM 

> “de— dx 


this equation for the force may be written 
dA, nD 
f (dyne-sevens) = J; Ais (amperes, centimeters, webers). 
Ap AB de 


This equation is identical with the Eq. (436) derived in Sec. 285 from a 
direct consideration of the mechanical force acting on the wires of the 
moving circuit. As stated in Sec. 286, the treatment therein given in terms 
of mechanical force alone was incomplete, in that it failed to reveal the 
increase in the energy stored in the field. 


303. Determination of the Inductances.—There are two 
methods of determining the mutual and self-inductances of 
circuits. 

The first method is the experimental method of measuring 
the voltage-impulses caused by measured decrements in the 
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currents. The inductances are then found by substituting these 
measurements in the defining equations of M and L, namely, 


€odt > 
M (henries) = { if (volt-seconds), 


—ji, (amperes) (438a) 


jj edt (vyolt-seconds), 


ain (amperes) (440a) 


L, (henries) = 


The second method is to calculate the flux-linkage of the 
circuits with the field set up by an assumed current J; in one of 
the circuits. The inductances are then found by substituting the 
calculated values of the flux-linkages in the derived general 
formulas for M and L, namely, 


._, _ Ae (webers) 

M (henries) = rE Greperee (450) 
ave Nas (WODEIS)— 

L (henries) = ELON (449) 


In the first method, the inductance is determined by measure- 
ment. It is always possible to determine the inductance by 
measurement; in fact, for all but a few circuits of simple geome- 
trical forms, this is the only practical method of determining the 
- inductance. 

In the second method, the inductance is determined solely 
by calculation. Hypothetically, it is always possible to calculate 
the inductances of circuits, provided the field is free of concealed 
current systems, that is, free of ferromagnetic material and of 
conducting masses in which eddy currents may be set up. Prac- 
tically speaking, we shall find that it is not feasible to calculate 
the inductance except for circuits of a few simple geometrical 
patterns. 

We proceed to consider the method of calculating the induc- 
tance under three headings: | 

Calculation for core fields. 

Calculation by surface integration. 

Calculation by circuit integration. 


304. Calculation of the Inductances of Core Fields.—In many pieces of 
electrical apparatus, the magnetic field is confined largely, and in some cases 
almost entirely, to a core over which the circuit is wound. In all trans- 
formers, the important field lies within the closed circuit of the iron core. 
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In motors and generators, the magnetic field lies mainly in the iron core on 
which the coils are wound and in the narrow air gaps in this core. The ideal 
core field is obtained in the case in which the circular ring of rectangular 
cross-section of Fig. 231 (Sec. 251a) is entirely overwound with the circuit 
setting up the field, with the turns uniformly spaced around the ring. There 
is substantially no magnetic field outside of the overwound ring. 

If the circuit causing the field has N, turns and carries the current J, 
the magnetomotive force around any line (circle) of magnetic intensity within 
the ring is 


— Nil. 
The magnetic intensity in the circle of medin circumference 1 is, 
byt 38) oe ON Gh 
Lt ee hk 


If the radial width w of the cross-sectional area of the ring is small in com- 
parison with the radius 7, the above value of H is very closely equal to the 
mean value of H at all points of the cross-sectional area wh. 

Whence 


and the flux over the area a bounded by each turn is 


v= fa cos (B, n)da = ave 


in which a = wh. 
The flux-linkage of the Ni turns of the circuit is 
uN la. 


Le Rin ces ; 


whence, the self-inductance of the circuit is 


(464) 


If a secondary circuit containing N» turns is wound on the same core the 
flux-linkage of the secondary with the field of the primary is 


= v0 = 4 MeN 
Whence, the mutual inductance of the two coils is 
van e a ee (465) 


305. Calculation of the Inductances by Surface Integration.— 
The steps involved in the calculation of the mutual inductance 
of two circuits, p and s, are as follows: 

Step 1.—Designate a direction around each circuit to be 
known as the arrow direction around the circuit. The arrow 
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directions through the circuits are related to the arrow direc- 
tions around by the right-hand screw convention. 

Step 2.—Select that particular surface of which s is the bound- 
ary or contour, for which it appears that it will be the easiest to 
calculate the flux. 

Step 3.—Divide the selected surface into small areas or patches, 
over each of which the flux density may be regarded as sub- 
stantially uniform. 

Step 4.—Assume a current J flowing in circuit p, and calculate 
the magnitude and direction of the flux density B at a point P 
near the center of each area. 

Step 5.—Compute the magnetic flux over each small area or 
patch from the known value of B at the point P near its center. 

Step 6.—Compute the flux & over the entire surface by taking 
the sum of the fluxes of all the patches. 

Step 7.—Compute M by substituting in M = ®,//,. 

It is at once evident that while it is hypothetically possible 
by arithmetical methods to compute the mutual inductance of 
any two circuits, yet it will not be feasible to carry out the 
computation except for those few types of circuits of simple 
geometrical pattern to which the methods of the calculus may 
be applied. The labor involved in the arithmetical calculation 
for circuits of involved contours is prohibitive. 


306. Mutual Inductance of Two Parallel Circuits (DepuctTion).—The 
calculation by surface integration is illustrated in the following derivation 
of the formula for the mutual inductance of two very long, two-wire circuits 
which are stretched parallel to each other. The two circuits may be a power 
circuit and a telephone circuit strung along opposite sides of a roadway, 
or two telephone circuits strung on the same poles. As illustrated in Fig. 
256, all four wires are in the same plane. 

Step 1.—Let the directions indicated by the arrows be selected as the 
arrow directions around the circuits. Then the arrow directions through the 
circuits are shown by the arrows through the circuits. 

Step 2.—Let us compute the flux over the plane area bounded by wires 3 
and 4, which is the result of the current J in circuit 1-2. 

Steps 3 and 4.—Let the area be divided up into strips of length J and of 
width dz, as shown by the cross-hatched strip on the diagram. Consider 
first the flux due to the current J in wire 1. Since this is a long, straight 
wire, the lines of magnetic intensity are circles concentric with the wire. 

The magnetomotive force around any of these circles is 

5 = J ampere-turns. 
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The magnetic intensity in the circle passing through the strip dz at dis- 
tance x from the wire 1 is 


ce I 

H sane SiS ee, 

(amp.-turns per cm.) Fans eG 

Whence B (webers per sq. cm.) = wH = ee 
‘ Ta 


Step 5.—Since the flux density vectors are normal to the strip, the flux 
over the strip of length 7 and width dz is 


Fie. 256.—Two circuits with parallel wires. 


Step 6.—If the wires 3 and 4 are of extremely small diameter, the flux- 
linkage of a current in the circuit 3-4 with the field due to the current J in 
in wire 1 will be the summation of the flux over all such strips, namely, 


dapIlde _ pllf) Jaws 
aes [és Qn & 20 j log a 


ay (466) 


in which, di,3 and d,,4 represent the distances from the axis of wire 1 to the 
axes of wires 3 and 4, respectively. The flux-linkage of a current in circuit 
3-4 with the field of the current in wire 2 is 


Been daa 
Ps ad Qa 8 do,3 
The flux-linkage with the field set up by the current in wires 1 and 2 is 
: pll dy 4 dy; 3 
Ga a &, = —— log —-—- 
eG Ren 


If the length of the circuits is great in comparison with the distances d,,2 
and d3,4 between the wires, the flux due to the current in the short bridging 
conductors at the two ends of the circuit 1-2 may be ignored, since it would 
reduce the flux-linkage given above by an extremely small fraction of 
1 per cent. 
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Step 7.—Therefore the mutual inductance between the two circuits is 


M (henries) = ¥ = ae ie Gs Gu (467) 


306a. Uncertainties in the Application of Circuit Theory to 
Conductors of Large Cross-section.—We have just noted the 
necessity of specifying conductors of small cross-section in 
the secondary circuit if definite results are to be obtained in the 
calculation of flux-linkage. ‘The same necessity has been with 
us many times before but has been passed over without notice. 
The definition of e.m.f. is in terms of work done along a line. 
The ‘‘e.m.f. along a conductor” which has a large cross-section 
may be a very indefinite quantity. Similarly, the flux linking 
with a closed line is a definite quantity, but the flux linking with 
a conductor of large cross-section is usually indefinite to some 
extent. Usually, the uncertainties are proportionately small and 
may be neglected, but they always exist when the definitions in 
terms of mathematical lines are applied to conductors of large 
diameter. 

The definition of the inductances in terms of e.m.f. and the 
derived formulas in terms of flux-linkage, Eqs. (449) and (450), 
are both indefinite when applied to conductors of large cross- 
section. It, therefore, is necessary to frame a definition for the 
term “inductance” as applied to such circuits. This we do 
as follows: 


306b. By the self-inductance of a circuit consisting of conductors 
of large diameter 1s meant the value which must be assigned to the 
constant L to make the following formula express the stored energy 
associated with the circuit. 


i Goules ee SLY, (459) 


in which the value of the stored energy is to be obtained by dividing 
the large ‘“‘tube of flow” into elementary tubes, or filaments, of flow 
and then applying Eq. (462) to obtain the energy stored in this 
system of coupled circuits (see Sec. 301). 


W (joules) = SEU Z™A (462c) 


icaulen sv di i Bat (462d) 
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306c.— By the mutual inductance of two circuits consisting of 
conductors of large cross-sectional area is meant the value which must 
be assigned to the constant M to make the following formula express 
the stored energy associated with the two circuits: 


Van oulce ee shal tt pal? + Mile (461) 


in which W, Li, and Lz are to be evaluated as outlined in Sec. 306d. 


306d. Mutual Inductance for Wires of Large Diameter.—In the deriva- 
tion of the above formula for the mutual inductance of parallel circuits we 
have avoided the treatment of the flux which links with only a portion of 
the current in circuit 3-4 by assuming that the wires were of infinitesimal 
diameter. Wires of large diameter are represented in cross-section in Fig. 


Fic. 257.—Enlargement of wire. 


257. The currents are assumed to be uniformly distributed over the cross- 
section of the wire. The following examination shows that Eq. (466) 
applies with considerable exactness to this case, provided the shortest dis- 
tance d2,; between the two circuits is great (10 times) in comparison with 
the diameter of the conductors. 

Consider the flux caused by the current in wire 1 over any two strips a 
and b lying within the wire 3 and at the same distance from its axis. The 
fluxes , and &, over the strips a and 6 link with the currents J’ and I’ of 
the cross-sectional areas ABCD and HABCGF, respectively. The energy 
stored in the field by reason of the partial linkage of the fluxes of the strips 
a and b with the current in circuit 3-4 is 

W = DIA = I'®, + ‘IS, 
But the flux #, differs very little from (being slightly greater than) the 
flux ®,, and the sum of the currents J’ and /’’ differs very little from (being 
slightly less than) the total current J;in wire 3. Therefore the above expres- 
sion may be written 
W =®(I' +1’) = J; (approximately), 
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That is, the energy stored by reason of the partial linkage cf the current 
with the flux over the pair of strips a and b is equal to the energy which would 
be stored if the flux over the strip b were linked with the entire current in 
the wire 3. By pairing, in this manner, all strips from the axis of the wire 
3 to its circumference, it is seen that the total energy stored by reason of the 
partial linkage with wire 3 is equal to the energy which would be stored if 
the entire current in wire 3 were linked with the flux from the axis of the 
wire to its far surface (the flux over a strip of width equal to the radius of 
the wire). But this is equal to the energy which would be stored by reason 
of the flux over this strip if all the current in wire 3 were concentrated in a 
filament of infinitesimal radius along the axis of the wire. In like manner, 
we may see that the energy stored by reason of the partial linkage of the 
current in wire 4 is equal to that which would be stored if the current in 
this wire were concentrated at the axis of the wire. Therefore Eq. (467) 
gives a value of mutual inductance, which to a fair degree of precision is 
consistent with the equation for the energy stored in the circuit, provided 
that the length of the circuit is great in comparison with the separation of the 
circuits and that the separation d,,3 is, in turn, great in comparison with the 
radius of the wires. 

In deriving the above formula, we have used an illustration in which the 
conductors of the two circuits all lie in the same plane. By sketching 
another figure, it may be readily seen that the formula still applies when the 
planes of the circuits make any angle whatsoever with each other, provided 
the four wires are all parallel, and that d,,», d,;,3, etc. represent the distances 
between the axes of the wires. 


307. Self-inductance of a Long Circuit of Two Parallel Wires.—The cir- 
cuit is shown in Fig. 258. The circuit may be a two-wire telephone or power. 


Fie. 258.—Circuit of two parallel wires. 


circuit in which the length of the circuit is 100 or more times as great as 
the separation of the wires, and the separation is, in turn, 20 or more 
times the diameter of the wire. 
The flux set up by the current in wire 1 may be divided into three portions: 
1. The flux over the area CDFE which links with all the current. 
2. The flux over the area HF HI which is partially linked with the current. 
3. The flux over the area ABDC which is partially linked with the 
current. 
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A review of the steps and arguments used in the above derivation of the 
formula for the mutual inductance will lead at once to the conclusion that 
the first two items contribute the following term to the formula for the self- 
inductance 

ee or oe (468) 
4a r 
Let us now consider the term contributed by the third item. If the current 
I, in wire 1 is uniformly distributed over the cross-section of the wire, the 
cylindrical shell of radius z encircles a current equal to rx?J;/(rr)?._There- 
fore the magnetomotive force around this cylinder is 
wert G2 
Ff = a = Ti. 
The flux density over the strip of width dz is 
i Naaer hi 
~ Qrar?- 


The flux over this strip is 
Ml lx dx 

Qnr2 
This flux links with the current x?/,/r?; therefore, the energy stored because 
of the linkage of this flux with this current is 

1 Mod il: ee, 
ay( = La) 22 

The total energy of the field due to the partial linkage of the flux within the 


wire 1 is 
pl bile a Le 
v= { wi de = Mery. 


dé = 


4rr 
Since L is related to W by the formula W = LI?/2, item 3 contributes to the 
formula for the inductance the term 

Tae (469) 

8a 

in which py, represents the permeability of the wire. Hence thecomplete 
formula for the self-inductance computed for the field due to the current in 
one wire alone is 


L (henries) = ee red G3 + 2u log *): (470) 


For the two wires of the circuit ae inductance will be double the above 
value, or the inductance of the long circuit with the outgoing and return 
conductors stretched parallel to each other will be given by the above form- 
ula provided / is taken to represent the total length of wire in the circuit. 


308. Calculation of the Inductances by Circuit Integration.—The funda- 
mental general method of calculating the mutual and self-inductance. is the 
method involving the integration of the flux density over the surface bounded 
by the coils. This method when applied to the simplest core field leads to 
the simple Eqs. (464) and (465). We now proceed to show that this general 
method may be applied to circuits of any contour in such a manner as to 
convert the integrating operation from a surface integration to an integration 
around the circuit. 
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Let P and S (Fig. 259) be any two circuits, and let us proceed to calculate 
the mutual inductance of the two circuits by applying the general method in 
the following manner. 

Let the directions indicated by the arrows be selected as the arrow direc- 
tions around the two circuits. Let AC denote an elementary length dp 
of circuit P. Imagine the surface area bounded by circuit S to be cut into 
strips by a great number of planes all 
drawn perpendicular to AC. Let HF 
wai ae and HI represent two consecutive 
—t-— planes whose distance apart is w. Let 
ds; and dsz represent the elements of 
: S the circuit S included between these 
two planes. Let r; and rz represent 
the distance from dp to these elements, 
Ar, (ap,as,) and let (dp, r1:) and (dp, rz) represent 
Ba ae the angles between the arrow direction 
along AC and the radii 7; and re. 

Now let us determine the magnetic 
flux over a strip of the surface bounded 
by ds,, ds. and the two planes. The 
lines of magnetic intensity due to dp 
are circles about dp as an axis. There- 
fore if 7; and ds, are turned about dp 
as an axis until r; comes into the plane 
determined by dp and re, ds: will, 
during the rotation, move along lines of magnetic intensity and will cut 
no tubes of magnetic flux. Therefore the magnetic flux over the strip of 
the original surface included between ds, ds2, and the two planes is equal to 
the flux over the plane area enclosed between the two planes, ds, and ds; 
in its revolved position. Since the flux density is normal to this plane area, 
the flux over the surface may be readily calculated as follows. 

The flux density at the cross-hatched element of area due to the current 
I in dp is 


Fig. 259.—Inductance by circuit 
integration. 


y _ uldp sin (dp, 7) 
4a (ie 


The area of the element is 
SEN 
sin (dp, 7) 
Thus the flux over the strip is 


ee pwldp v2 dr _pwidp (1 a 1 
Ag fie ie 4 rT, To) 


Now if the arrow directions of ds, and ds, make the angles (dp, ds) and 


(dp, dsz) with the arrow direction along dp, w = ds, cos (dp, dsi) = —dse 
cos (dp, dsz). 
Whence 
de uldp [= cos (dp, ds) 4 ds» cos (dp, 9. 
4n T1 T2 
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Therefore the expréssion for the flux over the entire surface bounded by the 
coil S, due to the current J in the element dp, is 
Os 
d@ = uldp fi cos (dp, ds) ds 
4r r 
and the total flux due to the current in the entire circuit P is 
ye 
pl © ie. cos (dp, ds) ds 
= dp ee . 
4a ip 

From this it follows that the expression for the mutual inductance between 
the circuits is 


Ole Os 
M (henries) = 2 ap f — ds)ds, (471) 


It also follows that the same double integration taken around a single 
circuit will give the self-inductance of the circuit. : 
Whence — 


OP ,OP f 7 , 
L= | dp ik cos (dp, dp')dp’, (472) 
4a Tr 


309. Electromagnetically Induced Electromotive Intensities 
Resulting from the Acceleration of Electricity (Drpuction).— 
We may use the formula which gives the mutual inductance of 
two circuits by circuit integration to derive a formula for the 
electromotive intensity which is electromagnetically induced in 
conductors when the electricity in other circuits is accelerated. 
Thus 


€2 ay 
dt 
and OP Os 
m “cos (dp, ds)ds 
Me ie dp iE ge es key 
and 
41 = Qv, 


in which g is the quantity of electricity per unit length 
in circuit 1, v is its velocity of drift through the wire, and a is 
the acceleration. Therefore we may write 


& fap ae 8 cos a ds)ds 
eg = —- 
Os 
= i f-t £ 4! cos (dp, ds)ds. (473) 


Let us tentatively take ae view that the acceleration of the 
electrons in each elementary length of the primary gives rise to 
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an electromotive intensity /,, X dp in each elementary length 
of the secondary, in whicn F’,, is some function of the acceleration, 
the distance between the elements, etc. Then the expression 
for the e.m.f. induced in the secondary becomes . 
P pos 
eo = ap Fn COS (F'm,ds)ds. (474) 

Upon comparing Eqs. (473) and (474) we see that the value of 
ais 
uga (coulombs) 
4nr (seconds) 
and that the direction of /’, is parailel to dp in a direction opposite 
to the direction of acceleration of the charge. 

These results are expressed in the following statement. 


F,,, (volts per centimeter) = (475) 


309a. When the quantity of electricity q is accelerated, an electro- 
motive intensity whose algebraic value is expressed by Eq. (475) 
may be supposed to be induced in all neighboring bodies. The 
direction of the induced intensity at any point may be taken as 
parallel but opposite to the vector a representing the acceleration 
of the charge q in the direction of motion. 

We shall find that Eq. 475 does not express either the value 
or the direction of the total electromotive intensity which acts 
on the electricity at a point in a wire when the quantity gina 
wire at a distant point is accelerated. It expresses only that 
component of the intensity which contributes to the double 
integration around the two circuits. Other terms in the complete 
expression for the intensities caused by the acceleration cancel 
out in the double integration. See Chap. XV. 


310. Exercises. 


1. When a-current of 3.5 amperes was suddenly started in a given cir- 
cuit A, a voltage impulse of 0.0082 volt-second was measured in circuit B. 
Later a current of 12 amperes was suddenly started in circuit B. What 
voltage impulse was produced in circuit A? When the current in B was 
changing at the rate of 230 amperes per second, what e.m.f. was induced 
in A? 

2. A given circuit has a self-inductance of 0.05 henry. What is the 
algebraic value of the e.m.f. of self-induction in a given direction when the 
current in that direction is increasing at the rate of 530 amperes per second. 

3. A coil whose self-inductance is 0.01 henry has 300 turns of fine wire 
all bounding practically the same surface S. What is the flux across this 
surface due to a current of 3 amperes flowing in the coil? 
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4. A wooden circular ring is uniformly overwound with a coil of 800 
turns of fine wire. The inductance is 1 millihenry. Another coil of 1200 
turns is wound uniformly over the first, the area bounded by the turns being 
practically the same as for the first coil. 

a. What is the self-inductance of the second coil? 

b. What is the mutual inductance between the coils? 

c. What is the self-inductance of the coil formed by connecting the two 
windings in series, (1) so as to trace around the core in the same direction; 
(2) so as to trace around the core in opposite directions? 

5. A current of 3 amperes exists in a coil having a self-inductance of 
0.004 henry. If all the energy stored in the magnetic field can be expended 
in the spark when the circuit is opened, how many calories of heat will be 
developed? 

6. The 800-turn winding of exercise 4 carries a current of 3 amperes 
and the 1200-turn winding carries a current of 1.5 amperes. What is the 
total energy stored in the magnetic field (a) when the currents are directed 
around the core in the same direction; (6) when the currents are directed 
around the core in opposite directions? In either case, what energy is 
available as heat when the 1200-turn circuit is opened and the current in 
the other winding held constant? 

7. A switch is closed connecting a 6-volt battery to a circuit of 0.002 
henry self-inductance and a resistance of 1.5 ohms. Draw to scale a 
current-time curve showing the growth of the current from zero value 
toward the ultimate value. 

8. A long air-core solenoid has a total of 3000 turns in a length of 50 
centimeters. Inside this winding another winding is placed near the center 
of the solenoid, the second winding having 75 turns and each turn bounding 
an area of 20 square centimeters. Calculate the mutual inductance between 
the two windings. 

9. Two flat coils are arranged so that they are parallel and one above 
the other. The lower coil is stationary and the upper one is so mounted 
and counterbalanced that it can move up and down. When the upper 
coil is 30 centimeters above the lower coil, the mutual inductance of the 
two coils is-1 henry. When this coil is 32.5 centimeters above the lower, 
the mutual inductance of the two coils is decreased 0.5 per cent. When the 
currents in the two coils are respectively 30 and 6 amperes and are in 
opposite directions, what is the average force in pounds exerted by one 
coil on the other during the motion of the upper coil from its first to its 
second position, and what is the direction of this force? 

10. A coil has an inductance of 1 henry anda resistance of 1.80ohms. How 
long after the switch is closed, connecting this coil to a 40-volt battery, will 
it be before the current reaches a value of 18 amperes if the resistance of 
the battery and leads is 0.2 ohm? What is the ‘‘time constant” of the 
coil? Of the circuit? 

11. What is the initial rate of increase of the current in exercise 10? 
How would this initial rate of increase be affected if an additional resist- 
ance were added to the circuit? 
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12. If the e.m.f. applied to the circuit of exercise 10 is suddenly removed, 
show that the initial rate of current decrease is independent of the circuit 
resistance. 

13. Two coils are wound so closely side by side that the magnetic leak- 
age between them is negligible. The first has 150 turns and 5 ohms resist- 
ance, and the second has 450 turns and 25 ohms resistance. The latter 
is open circuited. What e.m.f. will be induced in the second when the 
current in the first reaches 5 amperes, with 40 volts across the first? 

14. The field resistance of a shunt motor is 100 ohms. An ammeter is 
placed in the field circuit and a 150-scale voltmeter (resistance 13,300 
ohms) across its terminals. Both instruments are between the field ter- 
minals and the double-pole switch, the ammeter being the nearer to the 
field coil. The voltage across the switch is 115 volts. Assume that the 
switch is opened so quickly that no are forms at the blades. 

a. What will the ammeter read the instant after the switch is opened? 

b. What will be the difference of potential across the voltmeter at this 
instant? 

c. Will either instrument be deflected in the reverse direction? 

d. Supposing that the voltmeter had been removed and that just at the 
instant the switch was opened the hands made contact with the two blades 
of the switch, what would be the voltage across the body if it had a resist- 
ance of 5000 ohms? 

15. A two-wire power-transmission circuit parallels a two-wire telephone 
circuit on the opposite side of the road for a distance of / centimeters. If 
the power wires are numbered 1 and 2 and the telephone wires 3 and 4, 
and the distances die, d13, dis, des, doa, and d34 are given, deduce the expres- 
sion for the mutual inductance between the two circuits? 

16. If the power circuit carries a 60-cycle alternating current whose peak ° 
value is 100 amperes (equation is 7 = 100 sin 2760i) and if the distances 
are di; = 30 feet, di, = 31 feet, dos = 25 feet, doy = 26 feet, compute the 
expression for the voltage induced in the telephone circuit if the length of 
the parallel is 1 mile. 

Plot, on the same sheet, curves showing the variation in time of the cur- 
rent in the power circuit and the induced voltage in the telephone circuit. 

17. A 60-cycle sine current the values of which are expressed by the 
equation 7 = 100 sin 2760¢ flows in a line 1000 feet in length which con- 
sists of two copper conductors (diameter 0.325 inch) stretched parallel to 
each other with a distance of 1 foot between centers. 

Plot the following curves for an interval of time equal to one period: 

a. The current curve. 

b. The curve showing the e.m.f. of resistance. 

c. The curve showing the e.m.f. of inductance. 

d. The curve showing the voltage which must be impressed upon the 
circuit by the generator to cause the above current to flow. 

18. Plot the corresponding curves for the case in which an 800-cycle 
current flows in the line of exercise 17, 


CHAPTER XIV 
MAGNETIC CIRCUITS WITH CONCEALED CURRENTS 


311. The Magnetic Circuit—In appliances such as trans- 
formers, generators, and motors, the magnetic field is set up 
mainly in an iron core, and in the narrow air gaps in this core. 
Over this core the coils are wound. Any magnetic field outside 
of the core and the air gaps 1s called a leakage field. The leakage 
field, although generally unavoidable, is not an essential feature 
of the appliance and is frequently objectionable. The core with 
its air gaps is called a magnetic circuit. because the tubes of 
magnetic flux (save the leakage tubes) before returning into 
themselves make a circuit of the core. 


312. The Homogeneous Ring Core.—As stated in Sec. 251 
the simplest magnetic circuit is a core field in the shape of a ring 
of homogeneous material and of uni- 
form cross-section which is entirely 
overwound with a field coil, the turns 
of which are uniformly spaced around 
the ring. Such a core is illustrated in 
Fig. 261. No magnetic field is found 
outside of the overwound core, save a 
very weak leakage field quite close to 
the individual turns of wire and the 
field of the single turn or sheet which 
represents the advance of the turns Rigeoed = Ring cow. 
along the length of the annulus (see 
footnote 8, Sec. 25la). Within the core, the tubes of magnetic 
flux are circular filaments of uniform cross-section centered 
about the axis of the core. All tubes are subject to the same 
magnetomotive force, namely, NJ ampere-turns. From the 
circular symmetry, the flux over any radial cross-section of the 
core is equal to the flux over any other radial cross-section. 

541 
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Let us review the calculation of the self-inductance of the coil 
wound on such a core. If the circuit causing the field has N, 
turns and carries the current J, the magnetomotive force & 
around any tube of magnetic flux within the ring is 


§ (ampere-turns) = Ni. 


The magnetic intensity H in the cylindrical shell of radius 2, 
thickness dz, and height h is 


H (ampere-turns per cm. = Nab 
2X 
The flux density B in this shell is 
B (webers per sq. em.) = a . 
21x 


The flux d® over the cross-sectional area h dx is 
d& (webers) = uN Th (dx). 
Qrx 


The total flux over the cross-section of the core is 


® (webers) = * = = = oe og 2 (481) 


oe (042) 


If the radial width w of the core is small in comparison with 
its mean radius r (if w/r is less than 0.2), the Naperian logarithm 
of 1 + w/r: is equal to w/r to within 0.3 of 1 per cent. Therefore, 
for cores in which the radial width is so small in comparison with 
the mean radius 7 that the flux density is substantially uniform, 
the expression for the flux may be written in the form 


uN Thw ms uN ila 


® (webers) = ae i (approximately) (482) 


in which a represents the cross-sectional area of the core;a = hw. 
l represents the mean length of the core; 1 = 2rr. 
The flux-linkage of the N, turns of the coil is 


2 
A, (weber-turns) = Ni® = a8 fa. 


(483) 


Whence, the self-inductance of the coil is 


2 
L (henries) = * = oS (484) 
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The inductance of the coil is seen to be a constant whose value 
depends upon the combined proportions of the coil and the 
core. Suppose, however, that instead of taking the ratio of the 
flux-linkage to the current, we take the ratio of the flux over any 
cross-sectional area to the magnetomotive around the magnetic 
circuit. Representing this ratio by the symbol @, we have 


o= 2a. Na = (485) 


F l 
This ratio ® is seen to be a constant of the magnetic core; it is 
independent of the number of turns with which the core is wound. 
This ratio is used so frequently in calculations relating to core 
fields that the short name permeance has been coined for it. 


313. PERMEANCE, RELUCTANCE, AND RELUCTIVITY (Derini- 
TIONS).—The PERMEANCE (symbol ©) either of a complete magnetic 
circuit, OVER ALL CROSS-SECTIONS OF WHICH THE MAGNETIC 
FLUX HAS THE SAME VALUE, or of a portion of the circuit from one 
equimagnetic-potential surface to another, is defined as the ratio of the 
magnetic flux @ to. the exciting magnetomotive force S from surface to 
surface. ( 

® webers vee 
& (webers per ampere-turn) = Fora ceretrnn) (definition). (486) 
By an equimagnetic-potential surface we mean any surface in a 
magnetic field which is so drawn with reference to the lines of 
magnetic intensity that these lines at each point of the surface 


are perpendicular to the surface at that point. 


313a. Unit of Permeance.—A magnetic circuit has unit per- 
meance if a magnetic flux of 1 weber ts caused by a mmf. of 1 
ampere-turn. Such a circuit may be said to have a permeance of 1 
“weber per ampere-turn.” 

Since the permeance of a core has been defined by the equation 
@ = ®/NIT, and the inductance of a coil uniformly wound on this 
core is given by the formula L = N®/J, the following relation 
exists between the inductance of a coil and the permeance of the 
core on which it is wound. 


313b. The inductance of a coil of N turns uniformly wound on a 
core of permeance & is equal to the product of the permeance of the 
core and the square of the number of turns in the coil. 

L (henries) = N?@ (webers per ampere-turn). (487) 
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If electric conductors are connected in parallel, it is more con- 
venient to carry on calculations in terms of the conductances of 
the conductors; if they are connected in series, it is more con- 
venient to use the resistances. Likewise, in magnetic calcula- 
tions, if cores are in parallel it will be found more convenient to 
carry on the calculations in terms of the permeances of the cores; 
if the cores are in series it will be found more convenient to use 
the reciprocals of the permeances as defined below. 


313c. The RELUCTANCE (symbol ®) of a portion of a magnetic circuit 
from one equimagnetic-potential surface to another is defined as the ratio 
of the exciting m.m.f. to the magnetic flux. 


® (ampere-turns per weber) = . Se ae - (488) 


The reluctance of a circuit is the reciprocal of its permeance. 


(os (489) 


313d. Unit of Reluctance.—A magnetic circuit has unit reluct- 
ance of am.m.f. of 1 ampere-turn is necessary to set up a flux of 1 
weber. The unit may be termed the ““ampere-turn per weber.’’} 

The reluctivity (symbol v) of a material is defined to be the 
reciprocal of its permeability. 


ie : CRIS (490) 


314. Permeance and Reluctance of a Right Cylinder in Terms 
of Its Dimensions.—The approximate expression derived in Eq. 
(485) for the permeance of a ring core, namely, ua/l, becomes 
rigorously exact if the mean radius of the ring becomes infinitely 
great in comparison with its radial width w. But under these 
conditions, any short length of the core which is included between 


1JIn the footnote to Sec. 247, it is pointed out that in the unrationalized 
E.M. system of units, the unit of magnetomotive force is the gilbert. 
1 ampere-turn = 0.47 gilberts. (366) 
In this E.M. system, magnetic flux is expressed in maxwells or eighth-webers. 
Therefore, the unit of reluctance in the E.M. system is the gilbert per 
maxwell. This unit has been named the oersted. 


1 ampere-turn per weber = a oersteds (gilberts per maxwell). (491) 
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two equipotential plane surfaces may be regarded as a right 
cylinder. From this it follows that Eq. (485) expresses the 
relation between the permeance of a right cylinder and its 
dimensions. ‘This law may be expressed as follows: 


314a. The PERMEANCE between the parallel plane ends of a right 
cylinder of material, in which the tubes of flux are all parallel to the elements 
of the cylinder, is equal to the permeability » of the material times the cross- 
sectional area a of the cylinder divided by its length 1. 


® (of a cylinder in webers per ampere-turn) = a (485) 


Since the reluctance is the reciprocal of the permeance, we 
have the following law for computing the reluctance: 


314b. The RELUCTANCE between the parallel plane ends of a right 
cylinder of material, in which the tubes of flux are all parallel to the elements 
of the cylinder, is equal to the reluctivity » of the material times the length / 
of the cylinder divided by its cross-sectional area a. 


® (of a cylinder in amperes-turns per weber) = f (492) 


Permeance in the magnetic circuit is seen to be the mathemati- 
cal analog of conductance in the electric circuit, and of permit- 
tance or capacitance in the dielectric circuit, while reluctance 
is the analog of resistance and of elastance in the two circuits. 
The permeance of cores of a few of the simpler geometrical 
shapes may be computed by the methods which gave the con- 
ductance and permittance of conductors and of dielectrics of 
the same shape. In fact, the formulas for the permeance, con- 
ductance, and permittance of the same geometrical shapes are 
identical save that in the first the permeability appears, in the 
second the conductivity, and in the third the permittivity. 

The permeance may be calculated only for those simple 
geometrical shapes in which the tubes of flux divide the core into 
cylinders all in parallel, or in which the equipotential surfaces 
divide it into cylinders all in series. In the former case, the 
permeance of the core is found by adding (by the operation of 
integration) the permeances of all the parallel connected ele- 
mentary cylinders; in the latter case, the reluctance of the core is 
found by adding the reluctances of all the series connected 
elementary cylinders. 
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The calculation of the permeance and reluctance of cores of 
non-homogeneous material will follow the study of the properties 
of the ferromagnetic materials. 


315. Localization of the Stored Energy of the Magnetic Field (Drepuc- 
TION).—When energy is stored in the potential form in a compressed gas, 
or in a bent rod, or in an electrostatic field, or when it is stored in the kinetic 
form in a rotating body or a moving water column, we think of the energy as 
being stored or associated in definite proportion with each cubic centimeter 
of space of the gas, rod, field, etc. 

For some purposes it is helpful to think of the electrokinetic energy of an 
electric current as stored in definite proportions in each cubic centimeter of 
its magnetic field, and also to think of this energy as associated with the 
tubes of magnetic flux. For this purpose, the general expression previously 
derived for the energy of the electric current, namely one-half of the product 
of the flux-linkage times the current, or 

W (joules) = u (weber-turns, amperes) (460) 
may be thrown into the following form. 

If a tube, over a cross-section of which the flux is &, links N times with the 
current, the flux-linkage A is NV ® weber-turns, and the expression for the 


stored energy is 
(enw kul 
We= oto (460) 


But we may also look at the matter in this way. If the tube of flux links 
with the current N times, the magnetomotive force F around the tube equals 
NI ampere-turns. Therefore, by combining N as a factor with the current 
I, rather than with the flux #, the expression for the stored energy may be 
written 


( 
w = 2ND 
2, 
; x &F 
W (joules) = a (webers, ampere-turns). (493) 


316a. (Depuction).—That is, the energy associated with a tube of magnetic 
flux is equal to one-half of the product of the flux multiplied by the magneto- 
motive force around the tube. 


The two viewpoints of the linkage of tubes of magnetic flux with the 
current which lead to the two forms, Eqs. (460) and (493), for the stored 
energy are illustrated in Figs. 262 and 263. A closed loop of iron wire, 
representing the magnetic circuit, is looped five or six times with a conduct- 
ing circuit of copper wire. Let @ represent the flux over the cross-section of 
the iron wire. If the copper wire is pulled taut as in Fig. 262, we ordinarily 
combine the factor NV with the ® and write the expression for the stored energy 


: @N)I AI 
yr = ONT AL (480) 
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On the other hand, if the iron wire is pulled taut, as in Fig. 263, the expression 
is generally written in the form 
_ @(NI) _ oF 
eer hs 
By substituting for ® or for 5 in Eq. (493), their values in terms of the 
permeance & or of the reluctance @® of the magnetic circuit, the formula for 
the energy stored in a core field may be thrown into the forms 


(493) 


2 2 
W (joules) = 5 eae 
20 2 
(494) 
W (joules) = ee: 
ASE! 0) 


To find the energy stored per cubic centimeter of the field, consider a ring 
core (Fig. 261). in which the radial width is so small in comparison with the 


Copper ; 


Tron 


Fig. 262. Fie. 263. 
Figs. 262 and 263.—Linkage of tubes of flux and current. 


radius, 7, that the flux density has substantially the same value at all points 

of any cross-section of the core. In other words, any short length of the 

core is for all practical purposes a right cylinder. From the symmetry, the 

energy stored in any cubic centimeter of the core will equal that stored in 

any other. Therefore, the energy w stored per cubic centimeter may be 

found by dividing the total energy stored, namely, 6F/2, by the volume of 

the core, namely, al. 

Whence 

w (joules per cu. cm.) = Ey, 
oe ; 2al 


se (webers, ampere-turns, cm). (495) 


w (joules per cu. cm.) 9 


315b. (DEpucTION).—That is, the energy stored per cubic centimeter of 
the magnetic field is equal to one-half the product of the flux density times the 
magnetic intensity. 

By substituting for B or for H in the above expression their values in terms 
of the permeability » or of the reluctivity » of the material of the core, the 
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expression for the energy stored per cubic centimeter may be thrown into the 
forms 


. B2 By 
w (joules per cu. em.) = Re 
— Ht _ Hs. 

Or ®) (496) 


316. The Relation between the Flux Density and the Magnetic 
Intensity in Ferromagnetic Substances.—Before entering upon 
the study of ferromagnetic substances let us recall the sequence 
in which we have defined the magnetic quantities. 

1. The magnetic flux density B at a point was defined as the 
force per ampere-centimeter upon a test conductor held at the 
point, in the position for maximum force. 

2. In the field set up in free space (or in air) the flux density 
B at any point was found to be directly proportional to the 
current causing the field. 

3. The line-integral of the flux density taken around any 
closed path in such a field was found to be directly proportional 
to the net current crossing any surface bounded by the path. 

4. The magnetic intensity at a point was then defined as 
B/w, in which the constant » had such a value assigned to it that 
the line-integral of B/u (or of H) around any closed path was 
equal to the net current crossing any surface bounded by the 
path of integration. 

5. The line-integral of the magnetic intensity from A to B 
along any path was then termed the magnetomotive force along 
this portion of the path. 

From these definitions it follows that the values of the flux 
density may be measured, but that the values of the magnetic 
intensity must be inferred from these measured values of B. 
Now in fields containing ferromagnetic substances, the flux 
density at a point is not proportional to the exciting current J, 
and the line-integral of the flux density around closed paths 
bears no simple relation to the current crossing the surface 
bounded by the paths. It is evident that in such fields, the 
ground for inferring or assigning a value of H is no longer valid. 
Therefore, it becomes necessary to specify anew the basis upon 
which we are going to assign values to the magnetic intensity in 
ferromagnetic substances. 
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The simplest way to define magnetic intensity in ferromagnetic 
substances is to agree as follows:? 

1. To use in defining magnetic intensity a homogeneous ring 
of the magnetic substance, the ring being uniformly overwound 
with an exciting coil of N turns. The radial width, w, of the 
ring is to be small in comparison with its radius r (see Fig. 261). 

2. To define the magnetomotive force around any filament of 
flux in the ring as equal to NI. 

3. To define the magnetic intensity in any filament as 
equal to NJ/l, in which 1 is the length of the filament. J = 2rr 
(approximately). 


316a. Experiment 1.—Let a homogeneous ring of iron (Fig. 264) be 
uniformly overwound with two coils, a primary and a secondary, containing 
N, and N2 turns of copper wire, respectively. The secondary (or the N» 
coil) is to be wound directly upon the iron ring and is to be connected to the 


Fie. 264.—Connections for taking magnetization curves. 


terminals of a ballistic galvanometer G. The ballistic galvanometer has 
been calibrated by the method outlined in Sec. 271 to read the values of the 
voltage-impulses induced in the secondary. 

The primary is wound outside the secondary and must be uniformly wound 
over the the entire ring. The magnetizing current supplied to the primary 
from the battery B may be read on the ammeter A. ‘This current can be 
suddenly increased or decreased in small steps, by plugging or withdrawing 
jumpers J, from the portions of the rheostat R. The current may be 
reversed by the reversing switch S. 

To determine the relation between the flux density B and the magnetic 
intensity H in the iron ring, the procedure is as follows: 

Step-by-step Method.—Starting with an iron core which has never been 
magnetized (or which has been demagnetized by the method later described), 
and with all the resistance in the rheostat R, let the switch S be closed and 
be left closed, say, to the right. Let the throw 9 of the ballistic galvanometer 
and the steady value J of the magnetizing current in the primary be read and 

2 It seems hardly possible to define H in any usable way merely by reference 
to experiments in any involved field made up of non-homogeneous magnetic 


substances. 
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recorded. From the throw, the voltage-impulse V induced in the secondary 
may be read from the calibration curve of the galvanometer. The incre- 
ment in the flux-linkage of the secondary is equal to this voltage-impulse 

(sec. 292c). 
AA» (weber-turns) = V(volt-seconds). (439) 
A® (webers) = a (volt-seconds). (497) 

2 

But if the radial width w of the ring is small in comparison with its radius 
r, the flux density is substantially the same at all points of the cross-sectional 


area a. 
V_ (volt-seconds) 


SNe (em.) 

This is the increment in the flux density (from the zero value) caused by 
one increment in the magnetic intensity from zero by the amount 
Ni(Al) 

Qur 

Let the resistance of the primary be now reduced by a small amount by 
plugging a jumper around a portion of therheostat. Let the throw @:2 of the 
galvanometer and the value J, of the primary current be recorded. From 


AB (webers per sq. em.) (498) 


(499) 


AH (ampere-turns per cm.) = 


Fie. 265.—Initial B-H characteristic for Fie. 266.—Successive B-H 
virgin iron. characteristics. 


these readings, by means of the relations above, the second increase in the 
flux density corresponding to the second increase in magnetic intensity may 
be calculated. In like manner a third pair of corresponding increments in B 
and H may be obtained and soon. ‘The flux densities corresponding to the 
successive magnetic intensities may then be found by summing up the 
successive increments in flux density. 

By proceeding, step by step, in this manner the flux densities and the 
corresponding magnetic intensities up to any desired value Hm may be 
determined and plotted, as in the curve OAC of Fig. 265. In a similar 
manner, after this maximum value has been reached, the flux densities 
corresponding to successively smaller values of the magnetic intensity may 
be determined by making step-by-step increases in the resistance in the 
primary, finally opening the reversing switch S. These values are plotted 
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in the curve CDE of Fig. 265. The reversing switch may then be closed in 
the opposite direction, and by a repetition of the steps of the above half 
cycle, the flux densities corresponding to successive values of magnetic 
intensity increasing up to H,, in the negative direction, and then decreasing 
to zero, may be determined. ‘These values are plotted in the curves HFG 
for rising, and GJJ for falling values of H. 

The magnetizing current has now been carried through a complete cycle 
of values; starting from zero, rising to a maximum value J», decreasing to 
zero, reversing, and rising to the same maximum value J, but in the reverse 
direction, and then decreasing to zero. The corresponding values of flux 
density and magnetic intensity have been plotted in the so-called B-H 
characteristic for this cycle. At the end of the cycle the iron is not in its 
original state, since the flux density is not zero, but has a certain residual 
value, represented by OJ. If the current is again reversed and is carried 
through the original cycle of values, a second B-H cycle is traversed which 
starts from this residual value of the flux density. The first cycle of values 
is shown by the dotted curve of Fig. 266 and the second cycle by the light, 
full-line curve. The second curve falls (on the diagram) below the first. 
A third cycle would fall very slightly below the second, and so on. Even- 
tually, if the current is repeatedly carried through the same cycle of values, 
the B-H curve becomes a closed loop which is repeatedly traversed. This 
loop (shown by the heavy lines) is symmetrical with respect to the origin 
of coordinates. This loop may be called the ultimate or steady-state loop 
for the cycle having a peak magnetic intensity of Hn. 


316b. Magnetic Hysteresis, Retentivity, and Coercive Force. 
The feature of this B-H loop is that the flux density B cor- 
responding to a given value of the magnetic intensity while H 
is increasing is less than that value of the flux density which 
corresponds to the same value of magnetic intensity while 7 
is decreasing. That is, the ascending and descending branches 
do not coincide, but differ in a way which may be described by 
saying that there is a tendency at each stage for the preceding 
condition of the flux density to persist, or to be retained. If the 
values assumed by B and H (or by B and 7) while the above cycle 
is traversed are plotted to rectangular coordinates against time, 
the B curve lags behind the H curve. See the curves for cur- 
rent and flux density in Fig. 268 of experiment 3. As a name 
for a relation of this kind between two related variables, Professor 
Ewing coined the term hysteresis (from the Greek, ‘“‘to be 
behind”). Quoting Ewing: ‘‘When there are two quantities 
M and N such that cyclic variations of N cause cyclic variations 

3 For a further discussion, see Sec. 322a, 
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of M, then if the changes of M lag behind those of NV, we may say 
that there is hysteresis in the relation of M to N.’’ The phe- 
nomenon exhibited by the relations between B and H in the 
B-H loop is accordingly called the phenomenon of magnetic 
hysteresis, and the loop is generally referred to as the hysteresis 
loop. 

A feature of the phenomenon of magnetic hysteresis is that 
when the magnetizing current and the magnetic intensity have 
decreased from the tip value along CDE to zero, the flux density 
is not zero but has a large value (represented by OH) called the 
residual flux density. 


Residual flux density (in webers per sq. cm.) = OF (Fig. 265). 


The ratio of this residual flux density to the tip value from which 
the flux density has decreased 1s cailed the “‘retentwity”’ of the sample. 
residual flux density _ OH 

tip flux density H,,C 


The retentivity of some samples is as high as 92 per cent. 


Retentivity = 


To reduce the flux density from the residual value to zero, the 
magnetizing current must be reversed and the magnetic intensity 
must be increased to the value OF in the reverse direction. 


The value to which the magnetic intensity must be raised in the 
reverse direction in order to reduce the flux density from the residual 
value to zero, ts called the “‘coercive force”’ of the material. 


Coercive force (in amp.-turns per cm.) = OF (Fig. 265). 


For industrial purposes, two classes of ferromagnetic materials 
are desired. For appliances carrying alternating fluxes (as in 
transformers, generators, and motors), the area of the hysteresis 
loop, or the retentivity and coercive force of the iron, must be 
small. Energy is dissipated in the material when the loop is 
traversed, and the energy dissipated per cycle is proportional to 
the area of the loop. On the other hand, for the permanent 
magnets in measuring instruments and in magnetos, high retenti- 
vity and high coercive force are most desirable characteristics. 


316c. Step-by-step Method with the Grassot Fluxmeter.—The advantage 
of the step-by-step method just described is that it gives such a clear con- 
ception of the shape of the B-H loops. The method, however, yields values 
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for the flux density in samples of very soft iron which are in error if the 
sample is even slightly jarred during the readings. In this case, the error 
arises from the fact that when the magnetic intensity is either increased or 
decreased to a given value, the flux density does not immediately assume 
a fixed value corresponding to that magnetic intensity. The change in the 
magnetic intensity is accompanied by the main change in the flux density 
followed by a slight creep of the flux density in the same direction as the 
main change. The throw of the galvanometer reads the main 
change in flux density, but the method takes no account of the slight 
drift which occurs between readings. The drift and the corresponding 
error are prohibitively large if the iron ring is con- 
stantly jarred during the experiment. 

The Grassot fluxmeter isa galvanometer designed 
to give a reading which will be proportional to the 
total change in the flux-linkage of the secondary 
(or of any exploring coil), regardless of the rate at 
which the change has taken place. The fluxmeter 
is a sensitive moving coil galvanometer having a 
very light coil suspended in the strong uniform field 
in the narrow air gaps between the poles of perma- 
nent magnets, as illustrated in Fig. 267. The 
moving coil C is suspended by a silk fiber, the upper 
end of which is attached to a spring & to minimize 
the effect of shock. The current from the exploring 
coil is led in and out of the coil C by means of thin, 
silver strips (s and s’). The feature of the gal- 
vanometer is that the torsional forces exerted upon 
the coil by the silk suspension and the silver-lead 
wires and the damping forces of the wind friction are made exceedingly 
small. On the other hand, the electromagnetic damping forces on the cur- 
rent which is induced in the coil when it moves in its magnetic field are 
made so great that the coil remains in any position to which it is moved by 
the current resulting from a change in the flux-linkage of the exploring coil to 
which it is permanently connected. The movable coil carries a pointer which 
moves over a divided scale. 

It may be shown by experiment or from the electromechanical equations 
applying to the moving system that a change in the flux-linkage of the 
exploring coil to which the instrument is connected will produce a permanent 
deflection of the pointer which is directly proportional to the increment in the 
flux-linkage of the exploring coil, and is independent of the rate at which the 
increment has occurred. Therefore, if such an instrument is substituted 
for the ballistic galvanometer in the above experiment, and if it is left 
connected to the secondary coil, it serves to detect and to read any drift 
in the flux in the core. 


Fie. 267.—Movable coil 
of Grassot fluxmeter. 


316d. Experiment 2. Step-from-the-tip Method.—A steady-state B-H 
loop which is free from the error due to drift may be obtained by taking each 
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reading from the current and flux density corresponding to the magnetic 
intensity, Hm at the tip of the desired steady-state loop. The current is 
reduced by successively greater steps, each time from the value Im. Even- 
tually the reversing switch is used, and, in the final reading, the current is 
reduced from J, to —Im. From the throw of the galvanometer, the decrease 
in flux density corresponding to each decrease in eurrent may be calculated. 
This decrease takes place from the peak value B,,. This peak value is equal 


B 


él 


Fia. 268.—Oscillograms of e.m.f. and exciting current. 


to one-half of the change in flux-density which occurs when the current In 
isreversed. Between each reading, the magnetizing current must be carried 
about six times over the cycle from +J,, through —J,,, and back to +In, by 
manipulating the reversing switch. This is to insure that the flux density 
starts from the peak value B,, for each reading. The steady-state loop 
obtained by the step-by-step method does not differ greatly from the more 
correct loop obtained by this method. 


Fie. 269.—Connections for taking oscillograms. ~ 


316e. Experiment 3. Oscillograph Method.—The steady-state B-H loop 
may also be obtained from a photographic oscillograph record showing the 
wave forms of the electromotive force which is induced in the secondary and 
of the magnetizing current, which flows in the primary coil on the iron ring 
when an alternating electromotive force having a sine wave form is impressed. 
upon the primary. Such a record is shown in Fig. 268. The curve marked 
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eis given by an oscillograph vibrator H (Fig. 269) connected in series with the 
secondary; its ordinates are directly proportional to the instantaneous values 
of the electromotive force induced in the secondary. The curve marked 7 
is given by a vibrator J connected in shunt to a small non-inductive resist- 
ance in the primary circuit. Its ordinates are directly proportional to the 
instantaneous values of the magnetizing current. The induced e.m.f. is 
seen to vary in a sinusoidal manner. Measuring time from the instant 
indicated by the heavy ordinate OA, the equation of the induced e.m.f. is 

e (volts) = En sin 2rft, (500) 
in which, f is the frequency (number of cycles per second) of the alternating 

current. 

Em is peak value of the e.m.f. induced in the secondary. This value 
is to be obtained by calibrating the vibrator and scaling the 
maximum ordinates of the e curve. 

Now the instantaneous value of the induced electromotive force is equal 
to the rate of decrease of the flux-linkage. 
—dA (weber-turns) 


MS “dt (seconds) 
A = — fe dt 
= [2 sin 27ft dt 
Em 
= 57 p C08 2rft 
®(webers) = ae 3 Qnft 
webers) = nfNy cos 2m. 
Em 
and B (webers per sq. cm.) = Inf Na cos 2rft. (501) 


The flux density in the ring is seen to vary in a sinusoidal manner. A 
curve showing the instantaneous values of the flux densities will therefore be 
a sine curve 90 degrees in advance of the curve showing the induced e.m.f. 
Such a curve has been plotted in Fig. 268, as curve B. By erecting ordinates 
at many points along the time axis for one cycle, the corresponding values 
of the flux density and of the magnetizing current may be read off, and the 
corresponding magnetic intensities may be calculated from the relation 
in Eq. (499).® <7) 

10 : 
fil = ae (499) 

4 The resistance of the primary coil must be so low that the fz electro- 
motive force of the primary is negligibly small in comparison with the electro- 
motive force of inductance; otherwise the induced secondary voltage and the 
inducing flux will be distorted from the pure sinusoidal form. 

6 The secondary supplies the current necessary to actuate the voltage 
vibrator. The magnetomotive force of this current must be taken into 
account. This statement presupposes that the magnetomotive force of this 
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If the corresponding values of B and H thus obtained are plotted to 
rectangular coordinates, they yield a steady-state B-H loop similar to that 
shown in Fig. 266. Let us follow through one cycle to note the features of 
the curve. The maximum values of the magnetizing current and of the 
flux density coincide in time with the moment of zero e.m.f. (see the intercepts 
of the ordinate OA). These values are the tip values of the B-H loop. 
When the magnetizing current has decreased to zero, the flux density stil! 
has a large residual value (see ordinate 2). To bring the flux density to zero, 
the current must be reversed and must attain the negative value indicated 
by the intercept on ordinate 3. The negative tip values of B and H are 
indicated by the intercepts on the ordinate 4, erected at the next moment of 
zero e.m.f, 


316f. Experiment 4.—The steady-state B-H loops corresponding to higher 
and higher tip values of flux density and of magnetic intensity may be 
obtained from oscillograph records taken with sinusoidal voltages of higher 
and higher value impressed on the primary coil. The features of a set of 
loops obtained in this manner for a given ring sample are shown in Fig. 270. 


316g. Experiment 5. Alternating B-H Characteristic by the Method 
of Reversals.—The dotted curve drawn through the tips of these loops of 


Fig. 270.—Steady-state B-H hysteresis loops. 
Ordinary “‘Electrical Sheets.”’ w = 2000B!:6 


Fig. 270 gives information which is of importance in the design of trans- 
formers. It shows the peak values of the magnetic intensities (ampere- 
turns per centimeter) necessary to cause the flux densities to alternate 


current has been reduced to a value which is negligibly small in comparison 
with the m.m.f. of the primary current. It also presupposes that the eddy 
currents in the iron have been kept so small by laminating the ring that their 
m.m.f, may be neglected. 
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between definite values. It will be called the alternating B-H characteristic 
of the substance. 

The points for plotting this characteristic may be obtained more expe- 
ditiously by the following method of reversals. With the connections 
shown in Fig. 264, the rheostat is set to give the current necessary for the 
highest magnetic intensity desired. The current is reversed five or six 
times to establish a steady-state loop and then the ballistic galvanometer 
is connected to the secondary and its throw is noted for a final reversal 
of the current. From this throw the change in flux density may be 
computed. This change is from Bn to —Bn or it equals 2Bm. The 
magnetizing current is then reduced to some lower value, and is reversed 
a number of times to establish a new loop. The throw caused by a final 
reversal of this current is then observed and the corresponding value of By», 
is computed, and so on. These flux densities if plotted against the mag- 
netic intensities (as computed from the magnetizing currents) will give 
the locus of the tips of the B—H loops for the sample tested. 


317. Demagnetization by Reversals—The B-H curves show that a 
sample of iron which has been magnetized is, in general, left in a magnetized 
condition. Even though the magnetizing current may have been interrupted 
at such a point as to leave the flux den- 
sity in the iron at zero, the iron may be 
magnetically biased. For example, 
suppose that on the ascending branch 
AC of the hysteresis loop of Fig. 271, 
the current is interrupted at such a 
point C that as the current drops to 
zero, the flux density drops along the 
curve CO to zero. Such a sample 
would exert no force on a piece of soft 
iron and would thus seem to be in a 
neutral state; but its condition is quite 
different from that of a virgin piece of Fie. 271.—Effect of biased condition. 
iron, or from that of a piece which has 
been made neutral by the process of demagnetizing by reversals. Such 
pieces show no directional difference, but if the rising characteristic of the 
above sample is taken by the step-by-step method, the curve OP is obtained 
if the applied magnetic intensities are positive, and the curve ON if they 
are negative. That is, the iron retains latent traces of the magnetic changes 
it has passed through, which cause it to show a lack of directional symmetry. 
This lack of directional symmetry is very strikingly and persistently shown 
by iron which has been strongly magnetized and left with a high residual 
flux, and then subsequently subjected to alternating magnetic intensities 
of small or moderate amplitude. 

By the following method of reversals a biased piece of iron may be 
demagnetized or rendered magnetically neutral. Place the sample in a 
field of very high magnetic intensity and then, while continually reversing 
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the direction of the field relative to the sample, slowly reduce the magnetic 
intensities to zero. This may be accomplished as follows: 

a. Pass a large alternating current through a winding on the sample, or 
through a large solenoidal coil in which the sample is placed, and slowly 
reduce the alternating current to zero. 

b. Or use a direct current and rapidly reverse the direction of the current 
by a reversing switch, while slowly reducing the current to zero. 

c. Or place the sample in the strong field of a direct current solenoid, 
and while gradually removing the sample from the field of the solenoid 
rapidly rotate the sample in the field. 


318. Flux Density Attributed to the Molecular Currents.— 
We conceive that the difference between- the value of the flux 
density in a material core under the influence of a given magnetiz- 
ing current and the value of the flux density which would exist 
in free space if the core were removed, is due to concealed mole- 
cular currents in the material. It is found to be very helpful 
to distinguish between that portion of the flux density at a given 
point which is attributed to the obvious magnetizing current in 
the exciting winding and the portion attributed to the concealed 
molecular currents. That is, we find it helpful to write: 


B= Bae Bo (502) 
B= Ba ap Pollo, 


in which B is the actual or total flux density. 


B, is the flux density due to the concealed molecular 
currents. 

B, is the flux density due to the obvious magnetizing 
currents. 

H,is the magnetic intensity due to the obvious mag- 
netizing currents. 

Mo 18 the permeability of free space. 


318a. By the flux density attributed to the ‘‘molecular curents,”’ 
Brn, at any point in a substance is meant the difference between the 
actual magnetic flux density B at the point and the magnetic flux 
density which would exist at the point if the substance were replaced 
by free space under the same magnelic intensity. In ferromagnetic 
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materials this quantity is frequently called the ‘metallic’ flux 
density.® 
B, = B— plo. (502a) 


There is, apparently, no limit to the values which may be reached 
by the magnetic flux density B in any material (save the experi- 
mental limit which is set by the heating of the conductors carry- 
ing the magnetizing current). On the other hand, no matter 
how great the exciting magnetic intensity, the metallic flux 
density B,, in any given ferromagnetic material can not be made 
to exceed a certain limiting value. This value is called the 
saturation value B, for the metallic flux density, in the specified 
material. 

The saturation values for various substances are given in the 
following table. 


318b. Saturation Values B, of the Flux Densities from Molec- 
ular Currents. 


B; in eighth-webers 


Material 
per sq. cm. 
Tron-cobaltcalloyavheeO> en erin saredtar nie ise aa 25,800 
PULCEOMM A tensa Pelt oe Ae ee 5 a eens 22,600 
lectricalsstee| Semen e See tr keer arere, ¢ 20 , 000 
(CEU TURAL, te ee Ee A et cs he NEO coe ee PS A 15,000 
CODA MM ne ee en ee need Rae 17,000? 
TNC lc nee Rare ee AGN ee RN Fas or" Rien. 7,000 
Heusler alloy Allin @ us) ames eae ar eae a eee 7,000 


319. B-H Characteristics—A given ferromagnetic material 
has an infinite number of rising and falling B-H characteristics. 
‘The shape of these characteristics depends upon the tip values 
between which the magnetic intensity rises and falls. From 
this it follows that the expression ‘‘the B-H characteristic” of a 
given material is a very indefinite expression, unless it is qualified 
in such a manner as to indicate the purpose for which (or condi- 
tions under which) the characteristic was obtained. To deter- 

6 The quantity J defined by the following equation is called the intensity 
of magnetization of a material. 

B — pH 


B 
= bell = —____-- 5 3 
J 4a 4r Cho: 
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mine the merits of a material for use in permanent magnets, its 
falling characteristic from very high magnetic intensities should 
be taken. If a material is to carry an alternating flux, the 
hysteresis loops connecting the flux densities between which it is 
to alternate are of interest, since the area of these loops deter- 
mines the hysteresis loss. 

In Fig. 272 have been sketched the relative positions of three 
characteristics of a given sample. These characteristics all 
pass through the origin. It is important to distinguish between 
them. They may be called: 

a. The rising B-H characteristic after demagnetization by 
reversals (step-by-step method). : 

b. The stable B-H characteristic. 

c. The alternating B-H characteristic. 

The method of demagnetizing a sample by reversals and of 
taking its rising B-H characteristic by the step-by-step method 
has been discussed. It may be noted that the virgin rising 
characteristic taken on the sample before 
it has been magnetized at all will not 
necessarily coincide with the above 
characteristic. 

The stable B-H characteristic is 
obtained by holding the magnetizing 
current constant at each step, while the 
iron is either thoroughly jarred or is 
subjected to a superimposed cyclic 
intensity obtained by passing an alter- 
nating current through an auxiliary 
magnetizing winding. 

The alternating B-H characteristic is 
the curve drawn through the tips of the steady-state B-H loops. 
It may be obtained from oscillograph records, or by the method 
of reversals as explained under experiments 4 and 5. Since this 
characteristic shows the ratios of the tip values of B to H for the 
magnetizing cycles of alternating currents it is the most important 
of the three. It is the characteristic referred to in subsequent 
discussions unless otherwise noted. 

The typical alternating B-H characteristics of a number of the 
ferromagnetic materials have been plotted in Fig. 273. ‘‘The 


Fig. 272.—Important B-H 
characteristics. 
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electric steel sheets” (a low carbon steel) and the 3.5 per cent 
silicon steel sheets are steels especially made and annealed for 
use with alternating fluxes. 

The magnetic properties of a given material are greatly 
affected by the heat treatment and the mechanical working 
which the specimen has received. The effect of a slow annealing 
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Fie. 273.—Alternating B-H characteristics. 


from a red heat is to increase the permeability and to decrease 
the width of the B-H loop. The position of the B-H curves of 
impure iron and of the different steels depends greatly upon the 
nature and amount of the impurities and of the alloying 
ingredients. 

Effect of Temperature.—The characteristics of Fig. 273 are all 
for materials at room temperature. The effect of raising the 
temperature of the material is to increase the ratio of B to H 
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for the lower magnetic intensities, until the so-called critical 
temperature, or the point of recalescence, of the specimen is 
reached. If the temperature is raised above this point, all 
ferromagnetic materials become paramagnetic. The critical 
temperature varies from 690 to 870° for different specimens. of 
iron and steel. 


320. Permeability of Ferromagnetic Materials—We have 
seen that a given flux density in a ferromagnetic ring may be 
accompanied by any one of an infinite number of positive and 
negative magnetic intensities between two limiting values. If, 
then, we wish to call the ratio of B to H the permeability of the 
ferromagnetic material, we must recognize that in this case the 
permeability is not a constant of the material. It is not even 
expressible as a function of B or of H. It is a function of the 
preceding magnetic history of the sample. Accordingly, the 
concept of permeability applied to a ferromagnetic material 
may be worse than a useless notion, except in so far as we attach 
a precise meaning to it by specifying the experimental procedure 
by which the values of B and H are to be obtained. 


Unless otherwise stated, we shall always mean by the permeability 
of a ferromagnetic material, the ratio of B to H as taken from the 
alternating B-H characteristic for a specified tip intensity or tip 
flux density. 


In our discussions and curves of the properties of ferromagnetic 
materials, we will use the relative permeability u, rather than 
the absolute permeability of the materials. 


320a. By the relative permeability u, of a ferromagnetic material 
we mean the ratio of its permeability (as obtained from the alternat- 
ing B-H characteristic) to the permeability wo of free space (uo= 
1.257°X 107): 


wr (@ numeric) = 2 + Mo = ai (definition). (504) 


The relative permeability of a material is equal to its absolute 
permeability as expressed in the maxwell-gilbert-centimeter units 
of the E.M. system of units. Therefore, the relative permea- 
bility of materials may be taken directly from existing tables 
and curves in which the data is in E.M. units. 
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From the alternating B-H characteristics shown in Fig. 273, 
the relative permeabilities of the materials have been computed 
and the results have been plotted against magnetic intensity 
in the relative permeability curves of Fig. 274. 

It will be seen that the relative permeability of sheet steels is 
small at weak magnetic intensities, that it may rise to values as 
high as 5,000 at magnetic intensities of the order of 0.5 amperes 
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Fig. 274.—Permeability characteristics of steel 


turn per centimeter, and that it again decreases and approaches 
unity as a limit for magnetic intensities in excess of 10,000 
ampere-turns per centimeter. 


320b. Permeability at Low Magnetic Intensities.—For magnetic intensi- 
ties less than 0.3 ampere-turn per centimeter, the relative permeability of a 
certain ring of annealed soft iron was found to be given by the empirical 

formula 
ur = 183 + 1730 H (for H <0.3 ampere-turn per centimeter). (505) 


In striking contrast to this comparatively low permeability of ordinary 
steels at low magnetic intensities, permalloy, an alloy of 78.2 per cent nickel 
and 21.3 iron with small amounts of other metals (as impurities), has a 
relative permeability of 10,000 at 0.002 ampere-turn per centimeter. This 
increases to a maximum of 90,000 at about 0.04 ampere-turn per centimeter. 


320c. Permeability at Intermediate Magnetic Intensities.—For the range 
of magnetic intensities from 0.2 to 1 ampere-turn per centimeter, no simple 
empirical relations exist between the relative permeability and the magnetic 
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intensity in the commercial steels. However, it has been found that for wide 
ranges of magnetic intensity, above 1 ampere-turn per centimeter, for the 
annealed steels, and above 40 ampere-turns per centimeter for hardened 
steels, the relative permeabilities can be expressed with considerable exact- 
ness by empirical formulas of the form’? 


1 
Br = Gale ll ile (506) 
Since B or (By + Bo) = pr (uo) (502 and 504) 
_ boll 
eel a + poH, (507) 


and since B, = uH, we see that the flux densities added by the concealed 
molecular currents may be calculated from the empirical formula 
fens Se (508) 
We see that in Eq. (506), the term 1/(a +H) expresses the relative 
permeability due to the flux attributed to the concealed molecular currents, 
and the second term (1), expresses the relative permeability due to the flux 
attributed to the obvious exciting current. For all magnetic intensities 
encountered in engineering practice, the second term is less than 1 per cent 
of the first and may be dropped. The first term is sometimes called the 
relative metallic permeability, ,,,.8 
= Bold 


Mrm (a numeric) = ae (defining frm). (509) 
Moll 


For large values of H, the values of the relative metallic permeability 
may be calculated from the empirical relation, 


1 
Mrm = ee as ao 
It may be noted that for very large values of the magnetic intensity 
Eq. (508) may be written 


(510) 


> Shell se Holl = ee, 
Ba eT oH - (514) 


7 KENNELLY, A. E.: Magnetic Reluctance, Trans. Am. Inst. Elec. Eng., 
1891, Vol. VIII, p. 485. 

Batt, J. D.: The Reluctivity of Silicon Steel as a Linear Function of the 
Magnetizing Force, Gen. Elec. Rev., 1913, Vol. XVI, p. 750. 

8 In the treatment of magnetic materials from the magnetic pole concept, 
the term the magnetic susceptibility K of the material is used. The suscep- 
tibility is defined as the ratio of the intensity of magnetization J to the 
magnetic intensity H. 


Ho soe eee (eet 

It will be seen that the susceptibility bears the following relations to the 
relative permeabilities. 

Perm = 4K. (512) 

= hen eed ke (513) 
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That is, the indicated saturation value of the metallic flux density is 
uo/o. Since o indicates the saturation value, it has been called the satura- 
tion coefficient. The coefficient a has been called the coefficient of magnetic 
hardness, since a large value for a indicates that the material is magnetically 
hard, or does not become strongly magnetic under small intensities. The 
values of a and o are given for different materials in the following table.® 


320d. Permeability and Reluctivity Constants. 


Limiting 
values of bo/o 
Material H, ampere- a o eighth- 
turns per webers 
centimeter 
2.5 per cent silicon steel, 
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3.5 per cent silicon steel, 
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annealed..........-...| 40-160) 9.2 < 1054)'6.34 x 10] 19,850 
Carbon steel sheets, an- 
TREE Ceo cra erates om aly 2 LOM lei xe Oneal h One aL Ome LSeO00 
ING Gke lire evae tere ec cin oe Boo 00M ME Gp<alOn 2 n0ot <elOmelmeGrloO 
Colas (Gas. cecnceancesl) ZED WSI7 Se Or Bs Sele) alah oo) 


320e. Permeability at Extremely High Magnetic Intensities.—The 
substitution of any of the values from this table in Eq. (507) will show the 
justification of the following rule for calculating the magnetic intensity 
necessary to set up a flux density which is greater than the metallic saturation 
value of that material. 

The magnetic field intensities required to set wp in tron or steel a magnetic 
flux density exceeding the metallic saturation value by more than 1000 eighth- 


° Tf the absolute permeability of a material is expressed not in practical 
units, but in E.M. units, in which B is expressed in maxwells per square 
centimeters, and H in gilberts per centimeter, its value may also be calculated 
by an empirical formula similar to Eq. (506) 


wv (in E.M. units) = (506a) 


1 , 
anf aH 
The relation of the numerical values of the a and o in Eq. (506) to the a, 
and o1 in Hq. (506a) is as follows: 
Oh = Wh, 
0.420. 


o 
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webers may be found approximately by dividing the difference between the 
required flux density and the saturation value B m of the material by the permeabil- 
ity of free space. 


= Be 


H (amp.-turns per em.) = 2 (webers per sq. cm.) (515) 


o 


321. Relative Reluctivity of Ferromagnetic Materials.—The relative 
reluctivity of a ferromagnetic material is defined to mean the reciprocal of its 
relative permeability as defined in the previous section. 

: aut 
vy, (a numeric) = oe (516) 

The relative reluctivities of the materials whose alternating B-H charac- 

teristics are given in Fig. 273 have been plotted against the magnetic intensi- 
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Fie. 275.—Reluctivity characteristics of steel. 


ties in Fig. 275. It will be noted that the curves each consist of two portions. 
For low values of H, the reluctivity decreases in value as H increases. For 
higher values of H, the reluctivity increases as H increases, and the relation 
between », and H is seen to approximate a straight line. These straight 
lines are those portions of the curve for which the corresponding empirical 
equation for the permeability is Eq. (506), and for which the empirical 
equation for the relative reluctivity will be 


ele: 1 
a tee Pas (517) 
a+oH 
For soft steels and for values of H below 100, the second term in the denomi- 
nator is negligibly small and the equation may be written 


vy = a + oH (approximately). (517a) 
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If the curves were continued to magnetic intensities as high as 5000 ampere- 
turns per centimeter, they would depart (as indicated by 517) from the 
straight-line relation, becoming concave downward. For very high values 
of H, the relative reluctivity approaches unity as a limit. 

In reluctivity curves covering the values of H above 100 ampere-turns 
per centimeter, it is customary to plot, not the relative reluctivity (as 
defined by Eq. 516), but the relative metallic reluctivity v,,, as defined below. 


Yrm (& Numeric) = B ie (518) 


For large values of H, the value of v,, may be calculated from the empirical 
relation 
YVrm = a 35 oH, (519) 


322. Hysteresis Loss in Ferromagnetic Materials.—Thus far, 
our discussion of the properties of ferromagnetic materials has 
dealt almost entirely with the relation between the values of the 
flux density and magnetic intensity as obtained from the tips 
of steady-state B-H loops. We now turn to a consideration of 
equal importance. When the flux density in a ferromagnetic 
substance is carried through the cycle of values shown by the 
hysteresis loop, energy is found to be expended or dissipated in 
the form of heat in the ferromagnetic material. The experi- 
mental evidence of this is that when the material is repeatedly 
carried through the cyclic process by a current which rapidly 
alternates (at a frequency of 25 cycles per second, or higher) 
the temperature of the material rises above that of its surround- 
ings. Since this expenditure of energy is accounted for by the 
mechanism used to account for magnetic hysteresis, it is termed 
the loss of energy due to hysteresis, or briefly, the hysteresis loss. 

We proceed to compute the energy which is delivered by the 
generator to the magnetizing coil of the ring core of Fig. 261 
while the hysteresis loop is being traversed. 


Let J represent the mean length of the core. 
a represent the cross-sectional area of the core. 
N represent the number of turns in the magnetizing coil. 


For the purpose of simpifying the calculations, let us assume 
the resistance of the winding to be zero. Let Fig. 276 represent 
the hysteresis loop which is traversed. If the magnetic flux 
density increases from the value B; to the value (6; + dB) in 
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the interval of time dt, the e.m.f. induced in the winding by the 
changing flux is 
B 
e (volts) = —aN 2 
If H, is the magnetic intensity corresponding to the flux 
density B,, the current in the winding must be 
pe El. 
ON 
Since the e.m.f. of the generator must be equal and opposite 
to the e.m.f. induced in the magnetizing winding by the changing 
flux, the energy dW delivered by the generator to the exciting 
winding in the interval of time dé is 


dW = (—ei dt) = aN Se = Hy,al(dB). (520) 
Since the time dt taken for the flux to increase by the amount 
dB does not appear in this expression, it follows that the energy 
supplied by the generator when the flux so increases is independ- 
ent of the time taken. The energy is seen to be equal to the 
volume of the core, al, times the area of the small cross-hatched 
figure. 
If the hysteresis loop is traversed in the interval of time p, 
the energy delivered to the exciting winding, while the loop is 
being traversed, is 


Pp 1 cycle 
W = ii et (dt) = al i Hab. 
0 


The energy w expended per cubic centimeter of the core in 1 
cycle is 


(443a) 


1 cycle 
w (joules per cu. cm. per cycle) ~ f nas (amp.-turns webers, 


centimeters) (521) 


An inspection of Fig. 276 will show that while the flux density 
increases from the zero value (point A in the loop), to the tip 
value (point C), both H and dB are positive quantities and the 
value of the integral between these limits (or of the energy 
supplied by the generator) is represented by the area OACDEO. 
As the portion CH of the loop is traversed, H is positive but dB 
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is negative, and energy to the amount represented by the area 
CDE will be returned from the field of the coil to the generator. 
As the portion EFG is traversed, both H and dB are negative 
quantities, and the energy supplied by the generator will be 
represented by the area HFGIJOE. As GJ is traversed, H is a 
negative quantity, but dB is positive 
and energy to the amount represented ry owe 
by the area GIJ will be returned to 
the generator. Finally in traversing 
the portion JA, both H and dB are 
positive quantities, and the generator 
will supply energy to an amount rep- 
resented by the area OAJ. Upon 
summing all these items, it is seen 
that the value of the integral ~ HdB 
taken over 1 cycle, or the net amount 
of energy supplied by the generator, is 
equal to the area ACEIGJ/A included within the hysteresis loop. 
That is to say: 


= 


Webers per sq.cm. 
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Fig. 276.—Hysteresis loop. 


322a. The hysteresis loss in joules per cubic centimeter of core 
is equal to the area (expressed in webers per sq. cm. X amp.- 
turns per cm.) enclosed by the hysteresis loop. 


Tt has always been assumed that the energy expended by reason of hystere- 
sis (to the amount expressed by Eq. 521) all appears as heat energy in the 
ferromagnetic core. While attempts have been made to confirm this 
assumption by calorimetric determinations of the rise in temperature of the 
core, the agreement between predicted and observed results has not been 
very satisfactory. The difficulty arises partly from the fact that when the 
hysteresis loop is traversed rapidly, electromotive forces are induced in the 
core by the changing flux, and eddy currents flow in the core. It is difficult 
to effect a precise separation of the losses due to eddy currents from those 
due to hysteresis. There is, however, no reason to suppose that the dissi- 
pated energy is converted into any other form than heat energy in the core. 

For the purpose of obtaining a clearer insight into the energy relations 
presented in the above calculations, one may assume that the flux density 
varies in time in a sinusoidal manner. For this case it is a simple matter to 
calculate and to plot the curves showing: (a) the flux density; (b) the mag- 
netizing current; and (c) the necessary generator e.m.f. Such curves are 
shown on the.oscillogram of Fig. 268, experiment 3. The necessary 
generator e.m.f. is a sine curve 90 degrees in advance of the curve showing 
the flux densities. By taking the product of the instantaneous values of 
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current and generator voltage, and plotting the results, a curve showing the 
power supplied by the generator is obtained. The net area under this curve 
for 1 cycle represents the net amount of energy supplied by the generator. 
The portions of this power curve which correspond to the different portions 
of the hysteresis loop may be readily identified (see Fig. 277). 


Fig. 277.—Power curve for hysteresis cycle. 


322b. Loss per Cycle is Unaffected by the Time Taken to Traverse the 
Loop.—The statement to the effect that the curve showing the values of 
the magnetic flux densities lags behind the curve of magnetic intensities is 
frequently (and erroneously) interpreted to mean that the flux density 
corresponding to a given value of the magnetic intensity lags in time behind 
the intensity, or is attained later in time than the intensity; and that if the 
magnetic intensity is carried through the cycle of values with great rapidity, 
the magnetic flux density will not be able to follow the variations in the 
intensity and will be substantially unvarying. This notion is erroneous. 
The magnetic intensity H and the magnetic flux density B corresponding to 
it for a given cycle of values occur simultaneously in time. Between 
frequencies of 25 cycles and 200,000 cycles per second, the speed with which 
the magnetic intensity is carried through the cycle of values apparently 
has no influence upon the shape and size of the hysteresis loop. That is to 
say, the loss per cycle is apparently the same at all frequencies between 25 
and 200,000 cycles per second. 


323. Empirical Relation between the Hysteresis Loss per 
Cycle and the Maximum Value Attained by the Magnetic Flux 
Density (Exe. Der. ReEt.).-—An examination of the family of 
hysteresis loops shown in Fig. 270 indicates that the greater the 
tip value of the flux density the greater the hysteresis loss per 
cycle. From extensive experimental determinations of the 
hysteresis losses at different tip flux densities, Steinmetz deduced 
the following empirical relation. 
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323a. For symmetrical hysteresis loops, the hysteresis loss per 
cycle per cubic centimeter of a given sample varies approximately 
as the 1.6 power of the maximum (tip) flux density of the cycle. 


W (joules per cu. cm. per cycle) = 7B,,!° (webers per sq.cm.) (522) 


in which, B,, is the maximum value of the flux density expressed 
in webers per square centimeter. 

The exponent 1.6 is an empirically determined constant. The 
coefficient 7 is called the hysteresis coefficient of the material. 
Its value is determined by experiment for any given material. 

Equation (522) expresses the losses quite accurately in many 
different magnetic materials over a limited range of flux densi- 
ties. In the electrical steels it holds between the limits B, = 
1000 and B,, = 12,000 eighth-webers per square centimeter. 
At flux densities below 1000 and above 12,000 the hysteresis 
loss is greater than would be calculated from the constants given 
below. 

The values of the hysteresis coefficient 7 for a few materials 
are as follows:!° 


: Hysteresis 

Matera coefficient 7 
FVarcencdstungeten Steel saw per sued ticr ewan wes wacker 50,000 
(GravaCASteilO liane Ware Ce ie rete rete dene etek catath erase 8,000 
iMoesswall GIGS INOS (COTO) connccacandovonnobnpoomee+ 760 
Avera evsllicon steel ShEetSin 4 as ae re oe een ie sero n 500 
Bestrstliconmsteelssheeten we. eset ae ies 2 ae 400 


Let us compute the rate at which the hysteresis loss will cause the tem- 
perature of average silicon steel to rise. Assume that the steel is carried 
through a cycle in which the tip value of the flux density is 10,000 eighth- 
webers per square centimeter at the rate of 60 cycles per second. 

Computing the hysteresis loss from Eq. (522) 


iy = HOO Gr Sy 
it is found to be 1.99 X 10~4 joules per cubic centimeter per cycle. 


10 Steinmetz’ formula is commonly written in the form, 
W (ergs per cu. cm. per cycle) = 71B,,!-° (maxwells per sq. cm.) (522a) 
The relation between the value of 7 in Eq. (522) and 71 in Hq. (522a) is 


7 = 631,000n,. (528) 
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Since the energy required to raise 1 cubic centimeter of steel 1 degree 
Centigrade is 3.55 joules, the energy expended in 1 cycle will cause a rise of 
5.6 X 1075 degrees. If none of the heat were carried away from the steel 
by conduction, the temperature of the steel would increase at the rate of 
60 X 60 X 5.6 X 107> or 0.2 degree Centigradé per minute. 


323b. Unsymmetrical Hysteresis Loops.—If a continuous current and an 
alternating current flow simultaneously in the magnetizing winding, the 
B-H loop is an unsymmetrical loop which is traversed around a mean flux 
density differing from zero. Under these conditions the loss per cycle for a 
given amplitude of variation in flux density is greater than if the variation 
had taken place around zero flux density. Ball! has found the following 
empirical formula to express the loss for unsymmetrical loops with fair 
accuracy. ; 


NGL) 
W (joules per cu. em per cycle) = E me a( = 7) iil 


d 


By = a)" 


(524) 
in which B; and By: represent the algebraic values of the flux densities 
(expressed in webers per square centimeter) at the tips of the hysteresis 
loops. For values of (B, — Bi) between 1000 and 4000 eighth-webers per 
square centimeter and for values of (B; + B2)/2 up to 10,000 eighth-webers 
per square centimeter, the coefficients 7 and a were found to have the follow- 
ing values: 


Material | n | 


a 


2.5 per cent annealed silicon steel................. 
Annealedslow=carboOnusseel epee er nn ene 


Annealing.—The hysteresis coefficient of a steel of given composition 
varies greatly with the manner in which the steel has been worked and 
annealed. By careful annealing, the hysteresis coeflicient can be reduced to 
one-half or less of the unannealed value. The sheet steels used in all equip- 
ment in which the flux alternates rapidly are annealed after the punching 
operation by slowly cooling them from a red heat. 


Magnetic Aging.—When the low carbon steel sheets are continuously 
used at temperatures above 100°C., the hysteresis coefficient gradually 
increases and has been known to rise to twice its original value. This is 
known as magnetic aging. ‘The silicon steels are practically free from this 
defect. 


324. Hysteresis Loss Due to Rotation in a Magnetic Field.—If a ferro- 
magnetic material (as an armature) is mounted upon an axis and is rotated 
in a magnetic field, or if the material is fixed but the magnetic field is caused 


Barty, J. D.: Investigation of the Magnetic Laws for Steel and Other 
Materials, J. Franklin Inst., 1916, p. 459, 
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to rotate with respect to it, the flux density vector at any point in the 
material remains of constant magnitude but rotates in direction. Because 
of this rotation, the component of the flux density normal to any plane 
cyclically alternates between two equal and opposite values, B; and —B,. 
The loss per cycle per cubic centimeter of material is assumed to be the same 
for this kind of a cycle as for the cycle in which the flux-density vector 
remains fixed in direction but alternates in value between the two limits B; 
and —B,. In this case the energy dissipated in the material is derived 
from the agent driving the rotating member, and not from the agent supply- 
ing the magnetizing current. 


325. Diamagnetic and Paramagnetic Substances.—When a 
bar of iron is freely suspended in a magnetic field, it assumes a 
position with its length parallel to the flux density vectors. In 
a non-uniform field, a sphere of iron is attracted towards the 
regions of high flux density. On the other hand, a bar of bis- 
muth, if freely suspended between the poles of a strong electro- 
magnet, sets itself at right angles to the B vectors. A sphere of 
bismuth is drawn from regions of high to regions of low flux 
density. Although the force of repulsion between bismuth and a 
compass was reported in 1778 and again in1827, it was not until 
1845 that Faraday discovered that many substances, such as 
antimony, copper, lead, glass, water, mercury, etc., possess 
magnetic properties similar to bismuth. Faraday called this 
group of substances, diamagnetic substances.!” 

Faraday followed his discovery of the diamagnetic properties 
of substances by the discovery that many other substances, 
previously supposed to possess no magnetic properties, when 
placed in the intense field of a strong electromagnet are acted 
upon by feeble forces of the same type as the forces upon iron. 
Among these substances are platinum, aluminum, a tube of 
oxygen, manganese, and the small group of ferromagnetic sub- 
stances, iron, nickel, and cobalt. These substances when in bar 
form all set themselves with their lengths parallel to the flux 
density vectors. Apparently this circumstance led Faraday to 
designate such substances as paramagnetic substances. 


122 The term diamagnetic was first used by Faraday in his demonstrations 
of the rotation of a beam of polarized light during its passage through a 
substance like water or glass in a strong magnetic field. He used the term 
to designate substances which, unlike iron, do not become magnetic, but 
through or across (dia) which magnetic effects may act. (See FarapDay; 
Experimental Researches, Vol, II, Secs, 2149, 2270, and 2790.) 
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The permeabilities of all diamagnetic and of all paramagnetic 
substances, save the ferromagnetic group, differ so little from 
that of free space that the ballistic method is unsuited to the 
measurement of their values. Their values may be measured 
by a more sensitive method which utilizes the forces which the 
substances experience when placed in the field of a strong electro- 
magnet. By measurements of this kind, the relative permea- 
bilities of most substances, save the ferromagnetic, are found to 
differ from unity by only a few parts in a million, the relative 
permeabilities of the diamagnetic substances being slightly 
less, and those of the paramagnetic being slightly greater than 
unity. This is shown in the following table: 


325a. Relative Permeabilities (Free space = 1). 


Diamagnetic 
Bismt bie uk con tate ince ore ee eee le 1/0) =< L0n8 
VaMah iba nOlaninany Ser ae in peRtrn, we eke orate wnat ets Be i — 265x105 
C70) 6) os) crete erence treet? eon fas. eae <r Os min. sino Ga e eS 1 — lO excel Ome 
DIlverdeees ter contac ope co een ten Ce nee roe: 1 19 Xet0es 
Nie) oe Os eRe Tae rat ES tevin hit Merah Pes AA a Doan ih 1 oxen 
QUaTEZA Wane eee act akh ie Re ee ae eae ees ih 6 o< OY 


ATT EEER CPt AAs ee, Meek | ORR enn PRO S Oer NES NEES a Ora ane 
Oxyeenva tu 182°Ce ck adr eee eho erian ee 1+ 0.004 
I NAD UsiNh GLO 01 ee Ey A SACS OPA OW, neuen & caren, Mekork-6 ele Ome 
Platina 4c 2 cectencres Sad eae are en ee ae 1+ 360 x 10% 
Strongly paramagnetic (ferromagnetic) 
Cobaltte tc 06 ae fie, nists Ee a eee 270 
INGCKel es Sele ree seit. cet caste ae mae nee eee 500 
Soft arone(lowsil)) St ccsue ee =e eee ee re 183 
Special silicon steel (maximum).................... 66 , 000 
Commiercial’steels(maximum)s.. 95 neeteeree 6,000 
Heuslextalloya(ma xia) eee ene eee 500 


The permeabilities of the diamagnetic and of feebly para- 
magnetic substances seem to be constants whose values are inde- 
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pendent of the value of the magnetic intensity. These substances 
show no hysteresis effects. All the ferromagnetic substances 
become feebly paramagnetic if heated above their critical 
temperatures. 


326. The Electron Theory of Magnetism.—Shortly after the 
discovery in 1820 that the effects obtained from permanent 
magnets could all be obtained from currents flowing in copper 
coils, Ampere advanced the hypothesis that the phenomena of 
magnetism are to be accounted for in terms of the properties of 
electric currents. He proposed to account for the properties 
of ferromagnetic substances by assuming that the molecules of 
these substances contain electric currents permanently circulat- 
ing in resistanceless paths within the molecule. To the currents 
in these molecular circuits, he proposed to attribute magnetic 
properties identical with the properties which the currents in 
copper wire in free space had been found to have. Inother words, 
the flux density at any point, whether in free space outside a 
ferromagnetic core or within the core itself, is to be regarded as 
the flux density which would be set up in free space by the 
combined action of the obvious magnetizing current in the wind- 
ing of the core and the concealed molecular currents of the core. 
The magnitude of the mechanical force upon any part of the 
structure of winding and core is to be arrived at from a con- 
sideration of the forces upon the obvious and concealed currents 
in a field in which the flux densities have been computed (as 
outlined above) as for free space. 

The electron theory of magnetism is an extension of Ampere’s 
hypothesis. It embodies the above features of the hypothesis, 
and in addition presents a picture of the nature of the molecular 
currents and of the structure of the atom. We propose to sketch 
in a qualitative way the manner in which the properties of dia- 
magnetic and paramagnetic materials and the features of the 
B-H loop are accounted for by this electron theory. 

An electron of charge q revolving in a circular orbit at a fre- 
quency of f revolutions per second is equivalent to a current of 
qf amperes flowing around the orbit. The atoms of higher 
atomic weights are concéived to have many electrons rotating in 
such orbits. Imagine a substance whose atoms have the planes 
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of the electronic orbits so distributed that the resultant magnetic 
effect of each atom at distant points or the resultant magnetic 
moment of each atom is zero. If a magnetic field is established 
in such a substance, it exercises no directive effect upon the atoms 
of the substance. The substance, however, will not be magneti- 
cally inert. During the building up of the current in the magnetiz- 
ing winding, the electrons in the substance are subject to forces 
which accelerate those circling in the opposite direction to the 
electrons in the winding, and retard those circling in the same 
direction (see Sec. 309). The frequency of revolution of the 
electrons circling in one direction is raised, and that of those 
circling in the opposite direction is decreased. The widening of 
the characteristic lines of the spectrum of an incandescent sub- 
stance when it is placed in an intense magnetic field (the Zeeman 
effect) is experimental evidence of these effects upon the charac- 
teristic frequency. The result is that the atoms are no longer 
neutral but they exert a magnetic intensity in a direction opposite 
to that of the current in the magnetizing winding. The flux 
densities in the regions occupied by such a substance will be less 
than they would be in free space. In other words, the permea- 
bility of the substance is less than unity, or it is a diamagnetic 
substance. When the external field through the electronic 
orbits vanishes, the electrons resume their normal frequencies. 

Let us now imagine a substance in which the resultant mag- 
netic moment of the atom is not zero, by reason of the fact that 
it contains one or more electronic orbits whose magnetic effect 
is not neutralized by oppositely directed orbits. If a magnetic 
field is established in such a substance, the field will exert a 
force upon the atoms tending to turn them so that the planes of 
the uncompensated orbits are perpendicular to the B vectors, 
with the electrons circling in the same direction as the electrons 
in the magnetizing winding. The atoms may be assumed to 
turn somewhat from their previous random distribution. Their 
uncompensated currents will give rise to higher flux densities 
in the substance than in free space. Such a substance is 
paramagnetic, and if the increase in flux density is pronounced 
it is said to be ferromagnetic. 

If the atoms turned freely and then remained in alignment, the 
shghtest magnetizing currents would be sufficient to produce the 
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saturation value of the metallic flux density. But feebly para- 
magnetic substances do not saturate at all, and ferromagnetic 
only under extremely high intensities. In a paramagnetic gas 
the intense forces between atoms during collision may be assumed 
to reorient the atoms and thus permit only a partial alignment 
directly proportional to the magnetic intensity. In a ferro- 
magnetic solid, the atoms may be assumed in turning to encoun- 
ter constraints arising from chance stable groupings of these 
magnetic atoms. Such a system of internal forces would account 
for the features of the permeability y-H curve; namely, low 
permeabilities at intensities which are insufficient to break up the 
stable groupings, a maximum permeability at intermediate 
intensities (under which the groupings become unstable and 
start to break up), low permeability with the approach to satura- 
tion at high intensities, and a residual flux density due to stable 
atomic groupings formed while the atoms were aligned. The 
atomic oscillations which occur when the atomic groupings 
become unstable and break up, may be supposed to lead to 
increased molecular velocities of thermal agitation. This 
accounts for the dissipation of energy when the hysteresis loop 
is traversed. 


As a first indication of the plausibility of the hypothesis which accounts 
for the flux densities in iron in terms of atomic currents, let us calculate the 
atomic currents and frequencies necessary 
to furnish the saturation value of the 
metallic flux density. Taking the satura- 
tion value of the metallic flux density in 
iron to be 24,500 eighth-webers per square 
centimeter, the magnetic intensity necessary 
to set up such a flux density in free space 
is found to be 


Fie. 278.—Concealed currents. 


. 24,500 108 
Foes 


108 1.257 7 19,500 ampere-turns per cm. 
Mo 40 


That is, a long, air-core solenoid, or a ring coil with an air core, would require 
the astonishing magnetizing current of 19,500 ampere-turns per centimeter 
of length in order to establish a flux density equal to that contributed by the 
atomic currents. 

A portion of the core 1 square centimeter in cross-sectional area and 1 
centimeter long has been illustrated in Fig. 278. The atomic or mesh cur- 
rents illustrated in this figure must be equivalent in magnetic effect to a 
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current sheet of 19,500 amperes circulating around this cubic centimeter of 
iron. That is, the sum of the magnetic moments (see Sec. 232a) of the 
uncompensated atomic currents in 1 cubic centimeter of iron must equal 


M =I X area = 19,500 X 1 (ampere-turn, centimeter). 


But since a gram-atom of iron weighs 55.8 grams and contains 6.06 X 
1023 atoms, the cubic centimeter of iron (of density 7.78) contains 8.45 X 
1022 atoms. Therefore, the magnetic moment m of the iron atom must be 


— 19,500 = —19 1 < 
i = 845X102 = 2.31 X 10-'* (ampere-turns, centimeters). (525) 


Now the magnetic moment m of a charge g making f revolutions per second 
in a circular orbit of radius r is 
m = ia = (af)(nr®), - 
whence, 
int? = 2:31 <0: 


Substituting for 7 the estimated radius of the iron atom 1.5 & 1078 centi- 
meter, and for g, the charge of a single electron, 1.59 X 10749 coulombs, 
the computed value of the frequency of revolution is 


f = 2.05 X 10!® revolutions per second. 


If the atom contains m uncompensated orbits, or one uncompensated orbit 
containing n electrons, the frequency would have to be 1/nth of 2.05 & 10715. 
It will be recalled that the frequencies of vibration which produce the visible 
portion of the spectrum lie between 4 X 10 and 7.5 X 10!4 vibrations per 
second. To have the frequency fall between these limits, the iron atom 
would have to contain three uncompensated orbits. 


The saturation values of the metallic flux density have been obtained for 
a number of substances at temperatures near the absolute zero. From these, 
the values of the magnetic moments of the atoms have been computed. 
Upon examining these values, Weiss found that many of them seemed to be 
integral multiples of 1.85 X 10-®° ampere-turns, centimeters. He advanced 
the hypothesis that this is the magnetic moment of the ultimate or smallest 
uncompensated orbit and called it the magnetron. 

In the next section we make use of the hypothesis of concealed currents 
in deriving expressions for the force between electromagnets containing 
iron cores. 


327. The Force between Coils and Cores in Terms of Fiux Density. 
(DrepucTion).—Suppose that the overwound ring core of rectangular cross- 
section which is illustrated in Fig. 279 has been divided into two parts along 
the plane AB. Suppose the exciting windings to be wound upon forms of 
non-magnetic material, and each form to be attached to its half of the core. 
The core may be of ferromagnetic or of non-magnetic material. If a current 
is passed through the two windings in such a direction that the magneto- 
motive forces of the two coils are in the same direction around the core, the 
two halves of the structure attract; if the m.m.fs. are opposed, the two halves 
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repel. We proceed to derive an expression for the force between the two 
halves of the structures, and to put this into a form which will permit us to 
compute the attractive force between electromagnets in terms of the flux 
density over the abutting surfaces. 

To facilitate the derivation, let the winding consist of a single layer of 
wire, and imagine that the wire is of square cross-section, as illustrated in 
Fig. 279. Let the radial width w; of the form be small in comparison with 
the radius r of the ring; let the radial depth ¢ of the layer of wire be small in 
comparison with the width w, of the form. Let there be a total of N turns 
of wire on the two-part core, each turn carrying the current J (in the same 
direction around the core). 

The force pulling the two halves of the structure together is the resultant 
of the forces on the currents in the elementary lengths of the conductors 
and of the core. The force on any short length of wire is given by Eq. 
(341), namely, 

f(dyne-sevens) = BI sin (B,l). (341) 


The directions of the forces on the four segments of a turn are as indicated 
by the arrows on the illustration. The short segments on the two plane end 
faces of the core are urged in opposite directions with forces which balance 
each other. The segments of length h, + ¢ along the inner and outer cylin- 
drical surfaces are respectively urged inwardly and outwardly in radial 
directions. Any force between the two coils is the resultant of these two 
systems of forces. 

The m.m.f. around any filament of flux which lies within the space enclosed 
by the winding is NJ. For filaments of flux which lie within the layer of 
wire itself the m.m.f. varies from zero to NJ ampere-turns. The manner 
in which the magnetic intensity varies from point to point in the radial 
plane CB is shown by the broken curve CDEFGB. 

Case I.—In which the winding is of copper, and the core is of non-magnetic 
material having the permeability of free space, namely, po. 

The average value of the flux density in the layer of wire on the inner 
face of the core is 


(approximately). (526) 


From Eq. (341) and (526), the radially directed force on the current J 
in the length h, + ¢ of the segment of a turn on the inner face of the core is 


j= PONE +0 
} 4 (x = W, + *) 
a 2 


In like manner, the outwardly directed force on the segment of the turn 
on the outer face is found to be 
pwoNI*(hi + 2) 


fo = 
dn(r a ee) 
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The resultant force f; on a complete turn of wire is directed radially inward 
toward the axis of the core and has the value 


f=h-f = BoNT?(hi + t)(wi + 1). 


dn| 12 = a = 


There are N/2 forces of this magnitude uniformly distributed around the 
semicircumference of each of the two coils and each is directed radially 
inward. The resultant of the components of these forces perpendicular to 


Io 


A -—___- —»__, ae: B 


Fe les ane 
meas 


Fie. 279.—Over-wound ring core. 


the plane of division AB of the coils is 2/7 times N /2 times the radial force 
on a single turn, or the pull f between the two coils is 


f ee woN?T?(hy + t) (wi Ee). 
ane x fee) 
4 


If (w, + ¢)?/4 is negligibly small in comparison with r?, that is, if the flux 
density is substantially uniform within the winding form, this may be 
written without appreciable error in the form 


oN2I2 
f = “hae (hi + (i +1). (528) 


(527) 
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But N/J/(2rr) is the mean magnetic intensity within the core, and (h, + 4) 
(w, + 7) is the area bounded by a turn of the coil from center to center of the 
wire, or it is equal to one-half of the cross-sectional area a, of the air gap 
separating the abutting surfaces. Therefore the expression for the force 
may be written in the forms 
boH?ay 
a 
Ba, (webers persq.cm.cm.) 
240 (webers, amp-turns, cm.) 


f (dyne-sevens) = (amp-turns per cm., cm.). (529a) 


ft (dyne-sevens) = (529) 
in which, B represents the flux density over the abutting area. 
a, represents the cross-sectional area of the air gap separating the 
abutting surfaces. 


This predicted value of the pull between the two halves of the coil is 
confirmed by experimental measurements of the force. 

Equation (529) is a remarkably simple result. From it we may formulate 
the following simple rule for computing the force. 


327a. Force between Abutting Solenoids.—The force of attraction in 
dyne-sevens between the two halves of a ring-core copper coil with the ends 
abutting, or between two long air-core solenoidal coils placed end to end, 
may be computed by assuming a force equal to B?/(2u.) per square centi- 
meter of area of the air gap between the abutting surfaces. 
B? (webers per sq. cm.) 


2u. (webers, amp.-turns, cm.) (530) 


f (dyne-sevens per sq. cm.) = 


(Note that the abutting or cross-sectional area is to be reckoned from 
center to center of the winding. The abutting area a; of two straight sole- 
noids is (h, + ¢)(w, + t) and of an endless ring core coil it is twice this.) 

If the current in one of the coils is reversed, each elementary length of the 
coil will now be subject to a force from the field of the other coil equal and 
opposite to the former force. Therefore the two coils will now repel each 
other with a force equal to the attractive force which is computed from 
Eq. 529. 


327b. Case II.—In which the winding is of copper, but the core is of iron 
having the permeability yu. 

According to the Amperian conception of concealed molecular currents, 
the permeability of the space occupied by the iron core is the same as that 
of free space; but the flux densities are greater in the core than in free space, 
and its apparent permeability yu, is higher, because the concealed molecular 
currents in the iron give rise to concealed magnetomotive forces whose 
magnitude is to the magnetomotive force of the obvious currents in the 
ratio of ue — uo to uw. That is to say, we must conceive that the concealed 
molecular currents in the core are the equivalent in magnetomotive force of 
a current sheet having the value 


[pe NE (531) 


0 
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This current flows around the core in the same direction as the exciting 
current. It may be conceived to be in the form of a current sheet flowing 
in a film of negligible thickness on the surface of the core. The location of 
the film is indicated in Fig. 280. Obviously in computing the pull between 
the two halves of the structure the forces on 
this concealed current must be taken into 
account. This concealed current does not affect 
the: flux densities within the copper winding. 
Therefore, the pull between the two halves of 
the copper winding will be unaffected by the 
presence of the iron core, and will be as com- 
puted for case I. We proceed to compute the 
forces on the concealed currents, the resultant 
of which will give the force upon the iron core. 
The average flux density in the current sheet 


Fra. 280.—Equivalent con- on the inner face of the core is 
cealed current sheet. 


aa Ko a (He — bo) NI 
pops [ora ee] 


The concealed current on the inner face of the core corresponding to one 
turn of the winding is (ue — wo) /mo. The force on this current is directed 
radially inward and has the value 


f poNI?h, Me* = fig 
—_— = a5 


2 
2e(1 — *) 2110 


In like manner, the outwardly directed force on the corresponding concealed 
current on the outer face of the core is found to be 


HoNT*he hice ia Mo” 
o oe 
2x(r + 3 a 


fo= 


The resultant of these two forces is directed radially inward toward the 
axis of the structure and has the value 
MoNT*h We fy =e pho” 


ae 2n(r¢ — 2) = oat (532) 


As in case I, there are N /2 of these forces distributed around the semicir- 
cumference of each of the two halves of the core, and each force is directed 
radially inward. The resultant pull between the two halves will be N/xr 
times one of these radial forces, or the pull between the two halves of the 
core is 


MoN?T?heWe be? — bo? 
4n*( 1? x =) Ha” (533) 
4 


i= 
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If w,?/4 is negligibly small in comparison with r?—that is, if the width of 
the core is so small that the flux density is uniform over the cross-section, 
this may be written 
N?I? (te? = Mo )heWe 

doe 4r?r2 Me 
But N//(2rr) is the magnetic intensity H due to the exciting current. 
Therefore, the expression for the force of attraction between the two halves 
of the iron core may be written 


Ge ae Beas 
eee a ee 


f (dyne-sevens) = 
2H0 


(534) 
in ee 
Be = on ny is the flux density in the iron core. 


B, is the flux density which would obtain in the region if the iron core were 
removed, namely, u,NI/(2zr). 

Mo is the permeability of free space, and 

a. is the cross-sectional area of the air gap in the iron core, namely, 2A... 

This is the force on one of the half portions of the iron core due to the 
field of the concealed currents in the other half and of the obvious current in 
the magnetizing winding. Because of the large value of B, as compared 
with B, this force is a thousand-fold as great as the force between wat air- 
core coils, as expressed by Eq. (529). 

If, now, each half of the winding is attached to its half of the iron core, 
the force necessary to pull the two halves of the iron core structure apart is 
BABY 4 4 Bey 

ee 2uo 
Although the area a, for the winding is necessarily somewhat greater than 
the area a. for the core, we may (without appreciable error) write a, for a, 
in the second term, thereby obtaining 


jf (dyne-sevens) = 


B.?ac, 
Zio 
From this we may (as for the air-core coil) formulate the following simple 


rule. 


(536) 


f (dyne-sevens) = 


327c. Force between Abutting Iron Cores.—The force of attraction between 
the two parts of an iron core structure (each coil being attached to its core), 
having parallel plane faces separated by an infinitesimal air gap, may be com- 
puted by assuming a force equal to B,?/2uo per square centimeter of area of the 
air gap. 
f (dyne-sevens per sq.cm.) = (webers, cm.). (537) 
Ho 


In iron cores, flux densities as high as 15,000 eighth-webers per square 
centimeter can readily be obtained in industrial appliances. By substitu- 
tion in Eq. (537), the force of attraction at this flux density is found to be 
0.896 dyne-sevens or 9.15 kilograms or 20.2 pounds (g = 980 centimeters) 
per square centimeter of surface. This means that a steel shaft 1170 centi- 
meters in length can be lifted by the magnetic pull upon the surface of one 
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end. The magnetic pull at 20.2 pounds per square centimeter is only one- 
tenth of 1 per cent as great as the ultimate tensile strength of steel. 


If the current in one of the magnetizing coils of the iron ring core is 
reversed, the two halves of the structure will repel each other, but with a 
force which is far less than the attractive force between the halves when the 
magnetizing currents are in the same direction. When the current in one- 
half is reversed, the concealed atomic currents in that half reverse but rise 
to lower values in the reverse direction, while the magnitude of concealed 
currents in the other half also decreases. This is because each half of the 
core is under the magnetizing influence of both coils, and the effects of these 
coils no longer aid but oppose. It is impossible to predict the value of.the 
force of repulsion under these conditions. 


328. Forces on Solenoids and Bar Magnets. The Concept of Magnetic 
Poles.—Figure 281 may represent either two solenoids or two magnetized 


Fig. 281.—Forces on the Fig. 282.—The poles of a solenoid. 
currents in two abuting- 
solenoids. 


steel bars placed end to end. The atomic currents in the steel bars would 
be the (approximate) magnetic equivalent of a current sheet around the cir- 
cumference of the cylinders. The directions of the lines of magnetic inten- 
sity are shown for the case in which the two parts are magnetized in the 
same direction. The directions of the forces upon, the moving electrons 
in the winding or in the current sheet are shown by the arrows. It isto be 
noted that although the formulas of computing the force give it in terms of 
an assumed force per unit area of the abutting surfaces, the actual forces 
which have an effective component are the forces upon the moving electrons 
near the outer ends of the two steel bars. 

Figure 282 is a plan view of a solenoid of square cross-section. The 
solenoid is pivoted so that it may turn about an axis which is perpendicular 
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to the plane of the paper at O. The solenoid is shown with its longitudina 
axis AA making an angle @ with the B vectors of a uniform horizontal field. 
Let us predict the resultant of the forces acting upon this solenoid when the 
winding carries a current J in the direction indicated. 


Let B; represent the flux density of the uniform field. 
N represent the number of turns per centimeter of length of the solenoid. 
a represent the cross-sectional area of the solenoid (center to center 
of the winding). 
1 the length of the solenoid. 
I represent the current per turn in the solenoid. 
6 represent the angle between the B vectors and the axial length AA. 


Only a few of the turns of the winding are shown, together with the direc- 
tion of the forces upon the vertical quarters of the turns. The forces upon 
the top and bottom quarters of each turn are perpendicular to the plane of 
the paper in an upward and downward direction, respectively. They 
produce no turning moment about the vertical axis O and will receive no 
further consideration. 

The force on each vertical quarter of a turn is 


f = BylVa. 
The twisting moment or torque 7; of these two forces about the axis O is 
1 =fVasin 6 = Byla sin 8. 
The total torque of the N/ turns of the solenoid is 
7 (dyne-seven, cm.) = NIB;Ja sin 0. (538) 
We arrive at the same result by the following argument. 

The only forees whose turning moments about O are not neutralized by 
oppositely directed forces are the forces on the vertical quarter turns in 
the length c at each end. 2 

c= VJ a tan 9. 
The force on the Nc turns at each end is 
f = ByIVaNVa tan 0. 


The arm d of each force is 
7 Uicos 0 


2 
Therefore the total torque of the two sets of forces is 
7 (dyne-seven, cm.) = NIB;Ia sin 8. (538) 

But we have seen in Sec. 266 that in a long solenoid the magnetic intensity 
near the center is equal to NJ. Therefore, the flux density at the center of 
the solenoid due to its own current alone would be 

(BR pale) = jel 
Therefore, if & represents the magnetic flux set up by the current in the 
solenoid over its central cross-sectional area, we may write 
Dy NIL Os 


d 
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Substituting this in Hq. (538), 1t becomes 
B,®l si 
7(dyne-seven, cm.) = =. (539) 
But B;/u. is the magnetic intensity H in the uniform field. Therefore, 


the expression for the torque may also be written in the following form: 
r (dyne-seven, cm.) = H#l sin @. (540) 


We see that the torque on the solenoid is a maximum when the axis AA 
of the solenoid is at right angles to the B vectors. The forces tend to turn 
the bar parallel to the B vectors of the field, with the B vectors inside the 
solenoid pointing in the same direction as the B vectors of the field. There 
are two positions of zero torque; the stable position is 6 = 0; the unstable 
position is @ = 180 degrees. The predictions contained in Eq. (539) or 
(540) are confirmed by experimental measurements of the torque. 

The above treatment applies rigorously to a solenoid. Now the resultant 
current sheet around a permanent bar magnet of square cross-section differs 
from the current in the solenoid only in this respect: In the bar magnet the 
current per centimeter length of bar drops off somewhat near the ends of 
the bar, whereas in the solenoid the ampere-turns of the last centimeter are 
equal to the ampere-turns of any centimeter of length. Therefore, the above 
formulas will apply to a bar magnet except that the effective length of the 
bar magnet will be somewhat less than the distance between the end faces. 

In the above treatment we have, from a knowledge of the force upon a 
current element in a magnetic field, predicted the resultant torque on the 
solenoid. But suppose we knew nothing whatsoever of this inner mechan- 
ism from which the torque results, and suppose we had made measurements 
of the torque at various angles, and were devising a description of the manner 
in which the solenoid behaves in a magnetic field. A comparison of the 
torques which can be predicted from the following statement with the 
predictions from Eq. (540) will indicate the validity of the statement. 


The solenoid acts as though a point N at the center of one end face and a 
point S at the center of the other end face were acted upon by forces of the magni- 
tude H®, in which ® is a constant for any solenoid (when carrying a given 
current), and H is the magnetic intensity of the field in which the solenoid is 
placed. The force wpon N is directed in the positive direction and the force 
upon S in the negative direction along the lines of magnetic intensity of the 
field. 

If the solenoid is mounted in the earth’s magnetic field, the force wpon the 
point N is directed in a northerly direction along the lines of magnetic intensity. 
Therefore, for descriptive purposes we will agree to call the points N and S the 
north-seeking pole (or north pole) and the south-seeking pole, respectively. 
Furthermore, we will agree to designate the fictitious force which a pole experi- 
ences in a field of unit intensity as the strength of the pole. 


We may frame the following definitions of the quantities introduced in 
the above statement. 
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328a. MAGNETIC POLES (Derinit10on).— Magnetic poles are the points 
of application of fictitious forces which would produce the same torque upon 
a solenoid or bar magnet as the actual distributed forces upon the elements 
of the structure. (Note that the definition implies that there are always 
two poles to be taken into account.) 


328b. MAGNETIC POLE STRENGTH (DErrinitTtoN).—The 
STRENGTH ™m of a pole is defined to be the value of the fictitious force 
upon the pole in a field of unit intensity (1 ampere-turn per centimeter). 

From Kq. (540) it will be seen that the strength of a pole is numerically 
equal to the magnetic flux ® (in webers) across the midsection of the 
solenoid. Therefore we may use the term weber as the name for the unit 
pole. 


328c. Unit Magnetic Pole (Dmrinition).—The strength of a pole is unity, 
or 1 weber, when it ts acted upon by a fictitious force of 1 dyne-seven in a field 
having an intensity of 1 ampere-turn per centimeter. 
f  (dyne-sevens) re a 
H (amp-turns per cm.) (definition) (541) 
m = ® (deduction) (542) 


We may reframe the definition of magnetic pole strength (Eq. 541) into 
the following statement of the force upon a pole in a magnetic field. 


m (webers) = 


328d. Mechanical Force Acting upon a Pole in a Magnetic Field.—The 
fictitious mechanical force f exerted by the field wpon a magnetic pole whose 
strength is m webers, the pole being placed at a point where the magnetic 
intensity ts H ampere-turns per centimeter, is 


f (dyne-sevens) = mH (webers, ampere-turns per cm.) (543) 


329. Mechanical Force between Magnetic Poles.—We have seen (Sec. 
266) that the magnetic intensity at a distant point P in the field of a long 
solenoid may be regarded as made up of two components directed along the 
two lines from the point P to points (the poles) on the ends of the distant 
solenoid. Each component of the magnetic intensity is given by the 


formula 
a my, pu 
H (amp-turns per cm.) = ZOE 


in which J is the distance from P to the pole under consideration, and m, 
is equal to the flux over the mid section of the solenoid. We would now call 
it the pole strength of the solenoid. 

If a pole of strength mz: (= 2) is imagined at the point P it must be imag- 
ined to be subject to forces directed toward the unlike pole and away from 
the like pole of the distant solenoid. The magnitude of these forces will 
be expressed by the following law. 

13The unit pole of the E.M. system of units is equal to 1.257 X 1077 
weber unit poles as here defined. 
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329a. Mechanical Force between Two Poles.—The fictitious force of 
repulsion f between two concentrated like magnetic poles of strengths m, and 
ms webers, separated by the distance l in an infinitely extended homogeneous 
medium of permeability uo, is 

f (dyne-sevens) = ree ioe (544) 

330. Exercises. 

1. A wooden annulus with a rectangular cross-section is uniformly 
wound with 1500 turns of wire carrying a current of 5 amperes. The inner 
and outer radii of the core are 15 and 20 centimeters. The axial thickness 
is 10 centimeters. 

a. Determine the maximum and the minimum values of the magnetic 
flux density in the cross-section and on the mean circumference. 

b. Determine by integration the average value of the magnetic flux density 
over the cross-section, and compare it with that for the mean circumference. 
Under what conditions do these two values become practically equal? 

2. If the annular core of exercise 1 is made of wood, calculate the reluc- 
tance of the magnetic circuit. 

a. What current in the winding would be required to establish a flux of 
0.004 weber? 

b. What percentage increase in current would be necessary to increase 
the total flux 50 per cent? 

3. a. Calculate the current necessary to produce the same flux as in 
exercise 1, if the wooden. core were replaced by a cast-iron core. 

b. If the current were to be increased 50 per cent, what percentage 
increase in flux would result? 

c. What total flux would be established by a current of 1.8 amperes? 

4. Assume that the annulus of exercise 1 is made up of two semicircular 
parts, the materials of the respective parts being cast iron and cast steel. 
Assume that the joints have a negligible reluctance. 

a. Calculate the exciting current necessary to produce a flux of 0.004 
weber if the leakage flux is assumed zero. 

b. What difference of magnetic potential will exist between the two joints? 

c. Discuss the probability of leakage flux. Explain quantitatively how 
this leakage flux could be reduced to a minimum. 

d. Caleulate the total flux that would be established by a current of 
2 amperes, the leakage flux being assumed zero. 

5. a. If an air gap of length 0.4 centimeter is cut in the ring of exercise 4, 
what current is required to establish the same flux through the circuit? 
Assume that the iron removed to form the air gap does not appreciably 
change the reluctance of the remainder of the circuit. 

b. Discuss the leakage flux in the above case. Is there any practical 
way of materially reducing it? Can the calculations carried out in @ be 
considered exact? 

6. Compute the relative permeabilities of air, electric steel sheets, cast 
steel, and cast iron at a flux density of 9000 maxwells per square centimeter, 
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7. A sample of “14-mil” electric sheet steel is cut into long narrow 
strips which are then laid up to form a closed magnetic circuit. The cir- 
cuit bounds a rectangle. The average length of the circuit is 200 centimeters. 
The net cross-section of the steel is 4.8 square centimeters. An exciting 
coil of 1600 turns is wound as nearly uniformly over the length as can be 
arranged, and a current of 1.1 amperes is passed through the coil. After 
reversing the current a number of times, a ballistic galvanometer is con- 
nected to a secondary circuit of 50 turns around the core, and a voltage 
impulse of 0.015 volt-second is observed on a final reversal of the exciting 
current. This then is repeated for other values of exciting current, and 
other values of voltage impulse are obtained as given below: 


Cunnentinwenat in Omi 0225 0.40 0.75 1.10 1.8 
Volt-second..... 0.0051 | 0.0102 | 0.0121 | 0.0140 | 0.0150 | 0.0161 


From these points sketch in the alternating B-H characteristic for the 
material. 

8. Two concentric rings are fitted tightly together. The inner ring 
has a mean diameter of 16 centimeters and a section of 2 by 6 centimeters. 
The outer ring has a mean diameter of 19 centimeters and a section of 1 by 
6 centimeters. The relative permeabilities are 1200 and 2500, respectively. 
The combination is wound with an exciting winding. Calculate the total 
permeance and the total reluctance of the magnetic circuit. 

9. Two similar coils are to be wound on legs A and B of Fig. 283 in 
such a manner that their fluxes will combine through C. Calculate the 


Fie. 283: 


approximate number of ampere-turns excitation per coil, if the total flux 
through the air gap is to be 0.012 weber. Due to the ‘fringing effect” 
around the air gap, the average cross-section of the gap is greater than that 
of the iron surfaces bounding it. Where the air gap is short, it is usually 
sufficiently accurate to increase each dimension of the section by the length 
of the gap. Neglect the reluctance of the joints. All dimensions are in 
centimeters. The core is of cast steel, 
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10. If the polarity of one of the coils in the preceding exercise is 
reversed, the total ampere-turns of excitation remaining as determined, 
what will be the flux in parts A, B, and C? 

11. a. With only one exciting coil, and that on C, how many ampere- 
turns must it have to produce the same fluxes as in exercise 9? 

b. With similar coils on A, B, and C, how many ampere-turns must each 
coil have to produce the same results as in exercise 9? Must the three 
coils have the same number of turns, it being assumed that the coils are 
electrically connected in series? 

12. Make use of the concept of magnetic poles and of the apparent or 
fictitious force on them to calculate the force exerted on one long air-core 
solenoid, A, by another, B. On a plane marked off in rectangular coordi- 
nates with the centimeter as the unit of length, coil A is placed with its 
north-seeking pole at (0, 0) and the south-seeking pole at (10, 0). Coil B 
is placed with the south-seeking pole at (0, 10) and the north-seeking pole 
at (0, 20). Each coil has 400 turns and carries a current of 3 amperes. 
Each turn bounds a circle 1 centimeter in diameter. 


CHAPTER XV 


PROPAGATION OR ELECTRICAL EFFECTS AND FLOW OF 
ENERGY IN SPACE 


341. Purpose.—When a positively charged sphere has been 
stationary at A for some time, the state of affairs in the surround- 
ing space is indicated by the full lines of Fig. 291. The vectors 
representing the electric intensities in the surrounding space all 
point radially outward from the charge and at any point have a 
value which is inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the distance x 
from the center of the sphere. The 
tubes of electric intensity are trun- 
cated cones having their vertices at 
the center of the sphere and extend- 
ing off to infinite distances. The —~~~ 
full radial lines on the diagram 
may be taken as the axes of conical 
tubes of intensity.! 

After the charged sphere has been 
shifted to B, the final state of affairs 
is pictured by the dashed radiallines j,,. 291—Zines of intensity for 
issuing from B. The questions we two positions of a charge. 
now propose to consider relate to 
the march of affairs from one state to the other. Upon the 
instant that the charged body comes to rest in the position B, 


| 
| vf 
l 
t 
l 
l 


lt 
l 
t 
t 
! 


1 Parenthetically, it may be remarked that among the many things which 
an electric charge is, it is (when stationary) the state of affairs in space 
which has been presented in the symbolism of electric intensity vectors or 
of tubes of electric intensity. The point of view in which the charge at A 
is regarded as one thing and the state of affairs m space as another thing 
may be a useful, workable way of looking at relations for the purpose of, say, 
an engineer who is concerned with the practical problems of electroplating, 
but it is a very imperfect view. The state of affairs in space is (one aspect 
of) the charge’at A. 
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does the state pictured by the dashed lines exist throughout all 
space? In other words, as the charged body is moved from one 
position to another is the steady state of affairs corresponding 
to each intermediate position of the body instantaneously 
assumed throughout all space at the instant the body arrives 
at each intermediate position? 

Another question of the same type is this: Associated with 
a fixed coil carrying a continuous current of 7, amperes is a 
definite distribution of magnetic flux densities throughout all 
space. Associated with a larger continuous current J; is a 
second distribution of flux densities. As the current increases 
from one value to the other, what is the march in the values of 
the flux densities? Is the steady-state distribution, correspond- 
ing to each intermediate value of the currént, instantaneously 
assumed throughout all space? 

This chapter is to deal with the propagation of electrical 
effects in time and space, and with the radiation of electro- 
magnetic energy from circuits. The discussion naturally begins 
with the presentation of Maxwell’s outstanding contribution to 
electrical theory, namely, the concept of the electric displace- 
ment current and its magnetic effects. 


342. The Electric Displacement Current.—In the case of an 
unvarying unidirectional current the flow necessarily occurs in a 
closed circuit or loop. 
Otherwise, the unvarying 
current would result in the 
accumulation of infinite 
charges of unlike sign at the 
two terminals of the open 
circuit. 

Fra. 292.—Open versus closed circuit. Figure 292 illustrates a 
condenser consisting of two 

extended plates connected by a wire, W. If the wire contains a 
source of alternating e.m.f., G, an alternating current flows in the 
wire W, and charges of opposite sign accumulate on the two plates 
in alternating fashion. Prior to Maxwell’s extension of the defini- 
tion of “electric current,” such a circuit was viewed as an open 
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circuit in which there is at any instant a current, not in a closed 
loop, but only in the wire. 

Imagine any closed surface, as S, completely enclosing either 
of the plates on which the charge accumulates. From Gauss’s 
theorem, the electrostatic flux Y in the outward direction over 
the surface, or the surface-integral of the electrostatic flux 
density over the surface, is at every instant equal to the charge 
enclosed by the surface (Secs. 101-102). 


O surface 
Se or ff D cos (D,n)da = 2q. (117) 
: ‘Ore: dv . dq cE 
Taking derivatives a (571) 


But dq/dt, the rate at which charge is accumulating on either 
plate, is equal to the conduction current, 7., crossing the surface 
S in the inward direction. 

Now Maxwell called the vector quantity D, the electric dis- 
placement at a point, and he called W, or surface-integral of D, 
the total displacement over the surface. The time rate of change 
of the total displacement over the surface he called the displace- 
ment current, 72, over the surface.” 


342a. DISPLACEMENT CURRENT (Derrnit10on).—By the displacement 
current ig in a specified direction across a specified surface is meant the 


2 The germ from which the notion of the displacement current developed 
is to be found in the writings of Faraday, William Thomson, and others. 
Thus, Thomson had pointed out the analogy between electric intensity and 
an elastic displacement in a solid, and Faraday had compared the particles 
of a dielectric to small spherical shot embedded in an insulating medium 
and insulated from each other. The motion of the electricity in the shot, 
when the strength of the field is varied, is equivalent to an electric current. 
It is perhaps from this that Maxwell obtained the conception that varia- 
tions of total displacement (electrostatic flux) are to be treated as currents. 
“But in adopting the idea, Maxwell altogether transformed it; for Faraday’s 
conception of displacement was applicable only to ponderable dielectrics, 
and was in fact introduced solely in order to explain why the permittivity 
of such dielectrics is greater than that of free ether; whereas according to 
Maxwell there is displacement wherever there is an electric intensity, 
whether material bodies are present or not.”’ (See WuHiTTaKkEr, History of 
the Theories of Electricity and Magnetism, pp. 279, 284; also MaxweEtt, 
Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, Arts. 60-62, 111; also Sec, 95 of this - 


text.) 
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time rate of change of the electrostatic flux W in the specified direction 
over the surface. 


dv (coulombs). 
dt (sec.) 

The displacement current over a surface having been defined 
in this way, it follows from Eqs. (571) and (572) that the displace- 
ment current in the outward direction over any closed surface 
is exactly equal but opposite in sign to the sum of the conduction 
plus the convection currents in the same direction over the 
surface. From Maxwell’s point of view, the conduction current 
in the wire W of Fig. 292 is accompanied by a displacement 
current in the dielectric separating the plates of the condenser. 
The direction of the displacement current is along the tubes of 
electrostatic flux extending from plate to plate. The circuit is 
not to be viewed as an open circuit, but as a closed circuit con- 
sisting of a conducting and a dielectric portion in series. In 
general, all tubes or filaments of current form closed tubes and 
the following proposition is true. 


7a(amperes) = (572) 


342b.—The total current in a specified direction across any closed 
surface (that is, the sum of the conduction, convection, and displacement 
currents across the surface) is at every instant of time equal to zero. 


7, over a closed surface (or 7, +7, +74) = 0. (573 


Now in all that we have stated up to this point about displace- 
ment currents, nothing but definition and deductions from 
definition has been involved. We now come to the most impor- 
tant feature of Maxwell’s conception, the feature which is not a 
matter of definition or of viewpoint, but which involves a new 
physical relation, namely the conception of the magnetic effects 
which are associated with displacement currents. 


343. Magnetic Effects of Displacement Currents.— Maxwell 
postulated that the displacement current in any given tube of 
flux is accompanied by a magnetic field which is identical with 
that which would be caused by an equal conduction current 
flowing in the same channel. This postulate may be stated in 
various ways. It may take the form that ‘‘the magnetic flux 
densities associated with a short elementary filament of displace- 
ment current are to be calculated by means of Ampere’s formula.” 
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The magnetomotive force law of circuitation of Sec. 248 when 
revised to specifically include this postulate reads: 


343a. Magnetomotive Force Law of Circuitation.—The magnetomotive 

fore § around a closed line in a specified direction (or the line-integral of 

the magnetic intensity in the specified direction around the line) is equal 

to the sum of the conduction current plus the convection current 

plus the displacement current in the arrow direction across any surface 
which is bounded by the closed line of integration. 

© lune 
§ (closed line) = | H cos (H, dl =i, +1, +74. (574) 


(As an exercise in the use of these conceptions, exercises 1 to 4 
of Sec. (365) may be solved at this point).* 

At the time this postulate about the magnetic effects of dis- 
placement currents was advanced, and for years afterward, it 


3 As a further illustration of the meaning of these conceptions let us 
consider the magnetomotive force exerted upon the iron core of the current 
transformer illustrated in two different positions A and B in Fig. 293. 

To find the current passing through and looped with the core we imagine 
any surface, plane or curved, of which the core is the boundary. ‘The 
current looping with the iron core at any 
instant is, then, the net current passing across Bg 
this surface. Imagine a plane surface of 
which the core is the boundary. Then, with 
the current transformer in the position A, 
substantially the only current which crosses 
the plane surface is the conduction current in 
the high-tension lead of the power transformer 
P. (The secondary circuit of the current 
transformer is assumed to be open.) 

Suppose, however, the current transformer 
is shifted to the position B, a position in 
which the plane surface bounded by the core 
cuts through the dielectric of the condenser C, Fig. 293.—Displacement 
and, consequently, a position in which no current through a current 
conduction current crosses the plane surface. transformer B. 

In this position the current crossing the plane 

surface is a displacement current. This displacement current—the rate 
of change of the electrostatic flux which passes across the plane surface 
bounded by the core—is less than the conduction current in the 
transformer lead at A by the displacement which takes place between 
the leads along paths, as def, which do not loop through the iron core. 
If the leads are short and the condenser plates large, the magnetomotive 
force exerted upon the core in the position B will be only slightly lower than 
in the position A. 
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was not possible to adduce any direct experiments on which to 
base it. Nevertheless, Maxwell embodied it in the fundamental 
equations of his system, and by so doing obtained a set of differ- 
ential equations, the solution of which indicated the propagation 
of electromagnetic effects in space with the velocity of light. 


344. The Field Equations of Maxwell.—The equations, or 
formulas, which express the fundamental experimentally deter- 
mined relations between the electric intensity /, the magnetic 
flux density B, the charges g, and the currents 7 in the electro- 
magnetic field are often called the field equations of Maxwell. 


These relations are: 


a. The inverse-square law of force. 

b. The principle of the conservation of electricity. 

c. The law of circuitation for magnetic flux density. 

d. The law of continuity for magnetic flux density. 

e. The law of circuitation for induced electromotive intensities. 


These relations have all been presented and applied in previ- 
ous chapters in many diverse forms. For the purpose of empha- 
sizing that these diverse forms are simply different ways of 
expressing and applying a few fundamental experimental rela- 
tions, we present in condensed form each relation, together with 
the definitions and formulas by which it is expressed. 


344a. The Inverse-square Law of Force. 


Exp. Det. Rel. The force f varies as a 


Definition. Quantity of electricity, g = Vapi 
l 
Definition. Electric intensity, F = ‘. 
qt 
Definition. Electric potential, H = ee 


qt 
Exp. Det. Rel. Effects of charges are linearly superposable. 
Deductions. All to be regarded as alternative ways of expressing the 
inverse-square law in a single dielectric. 
a. Gauss’s theorem: Surface-integral of F is proportional to volume 
integral of p. 


Os 1 pvol. 
b. ite cos (Ff, n)da = — foe. 
Po 
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dF, | oF, | oF: _ p 


2 iis aS onan ad 
d. div. F = ©. 
Po 
CH PH . 2H p 
Por a ay? ss 02 mae 


For a field in two or more dielectrics: 


Os 1 pvol. 
ic ie GOR UR, Wah = =f + p.)dv. 
Do 


Os vol. 
Gat =" |D cos (Dinj\da = ff rxae. 
Definition. Electrostatic flux density, D = pF = p,p.F. 
Definition. Electrostatic flux, ¥ = fo cos (D,n)da. 


344b. Principle of Conservation of Electricity. 
Exp. Det. Rel. Conservation of electricity. 


Definition. Conduction current, 7. = a 

Definition. Convection current, t = a =f (pV) cos (V,n)da. 
Definition. Displacement current, t¢@ = = 

Definition. Current density j= t 

Deductions. All to be regarded as alternative ways of expressing the 


principle of the conservation of electricity. 
a. Kirchhoft’s law. i (toward a junction) = 0. 


Os vol. 
dp 
b. J» cos (J,n)da = — Te 
A(pVi) , A(pV2) pokes) ec. 
© Oa oy Oz dt 
te 
d. div. J» = ai 


e. div. J, or div. (Jc + Jv + Ja) = 0. 


344c. Laws of Circuitation and Continuity for B. 
Exp. Det. Rel. Force on a current, f varies as JI sin 0. 


Deduction. Force on a moving charge, f variesas QV sin 6. 

Definition. Magnetic flux density, B = Wane) 
Bee 

Deduction. OV ain(VB) 


I, sin (r,l)dl 
Exp. Det. Rel. Ampere’s formula dB, = E a Je 
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l 
Rowland’s term Bo = I. Oe Ee, 
nr? 
sin (r,l)d 
Maxwell’s term dBqa = a 
are 
Deductions. All to be regarded as alternative ways of expressing the 


relations contained in Ampere’s formula. 


Law of Circuitation for B: 
a. M.m.f. around a closed loop is proportional to current threading 


the loop. 


Ol 
b. fz cos (B,l)dl = wi (over cap). 


Ol cap 
(ee fz cos (B,l)dl = uw | J cos (J,n)da. 
OB 


(OB; AaB, OB, OB; (22 -%) - 
d. (= 7 at ) +4( gare ay 


if é a 
w i(ors <P p') + i(oV.+ v' =) +k (p} s+ py. 
e. curl B = u(ov +): 


Law of Continuity for B: 
The magnetic flux in the outward direction across any closed 


surface is zero. 


Os 
b. | B cos (B,n)da = 0. 


OB, OB, OB; 
* “a a8 oy ae dz 0: 
ah, Gling ls) =o (0), 
Definition. Magnetic flux ® = fe cos (B,n)da. 


344d. Law of Circuitation for Induced Electromotive Intensities. 
Exp. Det. Rel. The e.m.f. induced in a circuit is equal to the rate of 
decrease of the flux-linkage of the circuit. 
Alternative ways of expressing the laws for induced 


electromotive intensities. 


O line cap 
1A 
F cos (F,l)dl = 3e & aire B cos (B, n) da. 


dF; oF, aF, _ OF; dF, oF, 
re me) ti(Ge- se) +e he 


Deductions. 


dB 
ce. curl F = — are 
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345. The Visualization of the Circuital Relations.—Before 
proceeding to solve the field equations, it may be well to obtain 
a space picture of the circuital relations, and to show by a 
qualitative physical argument that the insertion of the displace- 
ment current term in these relations results in a picture in which 
the velocity of propagation of effects is finite. 

The law of circuitation for B states that a filament of current 
is accompanied by a magnetic field in which the tubes of flux 
density are closed loops linked with the closed tube of current. 
Figure 294 illustrates two of the tubes of magnetic flux density 
linked with the current ina long, straight 
wire, and Fig. 295 illustrates some of 
the B tubes linking with the current 
in a circular wire hoop. — 

If the current is increasing in value, 
the values of the magnetic flux over the 
cross-section of these B tubes is increas- 
ing. Now from the law of circuitation 
for induced electromotive intensities 
these increasing fluxes in the B tubes 
are accompanied by a field of electromo- , 
tive intensities in which the tubes of ake DS Beaten ae 
electromotive intensity are closed loops and electromotive intensity. 
linking with the B tubes. Two of these 
F tubes are shown in Fig. 294. From a sufficient study of 
the figures the conclusion may be drawn that all the F tubes 
of all the B tubes when combined will give, as a resultant, tubes 
of electromotive intensity in the form of cylinders enclosing the 
wire. The electromotive intensity in these cylinders will be 
parallel to the direction of the current in the wire in a direction 
opposite to the direction in which the current is increasing. No 
attempt has been made to show this resultant in Fig. 294, but 
in Fig. 295 portions of one of the resultant tubes of electromotive 
intensity have been sketched. 

This completes the picture as it existed before Maxwell 
postulated the magnetic effect of the / tubes. Let us use this 
picture to discuss the energy relations for the case in which the 
current in the wire in Fig. 295 is assumed to vary in the manner 
shown by the curve @ in Fig. 296. The current starts from zero, 
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increases at a uniform rate for the interval ab, remains constant 
in value for the interval bc and then during the interval cd 
decreases at a uniform rate to zero. The picture is, that the 
steady-state values of flux densities corresponding to each value 


Fia. 295.—Inter-linkage of tubes of current, magnetic flux, and electromotive 
2 . 
intensity. 


of the current are attained throughout all space at the instant 
the current value is attained. Accordingly, the e.m.f. of induc- 
tance will be constant at the value ¢; during the interval ab in 
which the current increases at a uniform rate, will be zero during 


Fria. 296.—Electromotive forces accompanying the rise and the fall of current. 


the interval bc, and constant at the value e, during the interval 
cd. The voltage-impulses during the two intervals will be equal 
and therefore the work done by the e.m.f. of inductance while 
the current is decreasing will just equal the work done against 
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this e.m.f. while the current is increasing. That is, the energy 
expended in establishing the magnetic field is all returned when 
the field dies out and no energy is lost to the system by radiation. 
The picture is faulty in several respects, for example, the F 
values are pictured as springing to full value throughout all 
space at the instant the current starts to increase. But since 
the current is infinitesimally small during this initial interval, 
no energy is delivered during the initial interval and therefore it 
would not be consistent to associate with these electromotive 
intensities the customary notion of stored energy to the extent 
of p.f?/2 joules per cubic centimeter which, from the study of the 
energy stored in charged condensers, is associated with electric 
intensities in the electrostatic field. 

Let us now consider the manner in which the postulated 
magnetomotive force of the displacement current alters the 
picture. We have just seen that the non-retarded rise of mag- 
netic flux densities throughout all space carries with it the picture 
of the electromotive intensities throughout space jumping from 
zero values to finite values at the moment the current starts to 
increase. Consider an F tube of any depth (say 1 millimeter) 
adjacent to and ensheathing the copper wire. When the current 
is increasing the electromotive intensities in this F tube are in a 
direction opposite to the direction of increase of the current. If 
the intensities in this tube are imagined to jump from zero to a 
finite value at the moment the current starts to increase, such a 
jump implies an infinite displacement current in the tube. 
(This is postulating that variations of electromotive intensity 
are to be treated as displacement current densities. ) 

Consequently, this would imply that, in a B tube encircling 
the outer skin of this innermost / tube, the magnetomotive force 
is infinitely great and in a direction opposite to that of the 
current. This picture is utterly inconsistent. Sufficient study 
will show that the only consistent picture is obtained by imagin- 
ing that the magnetic flux density starts to build up with the 
current only in the film of space immediately around the con- 
ductor and that as time passes the region in which B has built up 
extends farther and farther from the wire. Only by such a 
process can the opposing magnetomotive force of the displace- 
ment currents (lying between the wire and the expanding region 
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in which the B tubes are being laid down) be kept less than the 
magnetomotive force of the current in the wire. 

Let us consider the energy relations which go with this picture. 
Let the current rise and fall as in Fig. 296. The e.m.f. of 
inductance, instead of jumping abruptly to the values e; and é2 
when the current starts to rise and starts to fall, varies in the 
manner shown by the dotted curve. (The difference between 
the e.m.f. curves for this picture and for the previous picture is 
extravagantly exaggerated.) 

It is evident that the work done by the e.m.f. of inductance 
while the current is decreasing is less than the work done against 
it in building up the current. That is, to say, in carrying the 
current through this cycle of values, energy has been lost from 
the system by radiation. 


INTEGRATION OF THE DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF THE 
FIELD‘ 


346. The Given Data.—Let it be supposed that the distribution of the 
charge which gives rise to the field and the equations of motion of the charge 
are given. That is, the volume density p, the velocity V, and the accelera- 
tion a of the charge are known functions of time and space. The problem 
is to find the equations which will express for any point in space the values 
of the electric intensity F and the flux density B which these specified motions 
will cause. 

The physical laws relating F and B to p and V are given in the form of 
differential equations which express the mode of space variation of F and B. 
By the solution of these equations, is meant those functional relations, 
F = f(é, 2, y, z2) and B = 6(t, x, y, 2), which will satisfy these differential 
equations. 

The differential equations when expressed in rectangular coordinates are 
as follows:® 

4 This solution is reprinted from a paper entitled High versus Low Antenna 
in Radio Telegraphy, Bennett, Edward, Bulletin 810, Univ. of Wis., Eng. 
Series, Vol. VIII, No. 4. 

> Expressed in vector notation these four relations are: 


div. F = = (575) 

Gives Be=n0) (576) 
dF 

curl B = w (ov +p ay (577) 

curl F = — Oe (578) 
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From the inverse-square law of force, 


OF, OF, OF; i p 
am oy ag oz O—p OEY 
From the law of continuity for B, 
OB, , 0B. , 0B; i 
Ba th oy + dz u a 
From the law of circuitation for B, 
OB; dB, _ oF, = 
So u (oVs Sey a) (5772) 
OB, OB; bo S OF, Bie 
Sia anc u (ov: + p=) (577b) 
OB, OB, a Or; me 
EG viene be Gi 3 +p a) (577c) 
From the law of circuitation for F, 
OFgeh Py  ABy a 
dy dz at te 
OF, OF; _ _ aBz . 
Oz Ov ot CEP) 
OF, OF, OB; e 
dx ySti‘(i«étés ee 


347. To Obtain a Differential Equation in the Dependent Variable F 
lone.— Differentiating Eq. (577a) with respect to ¢, 
0°B; 0°B, Gee a): 


atoy  dtaz ae oo 


ot ot? 
Differentiating Eq. (578c) with respect to y and Eq. (578b) with respect 
to z and substituting in Eq. (579), 


RIES oy SESE coer ae (2ehy ay 5 
OY Ix oy? - 02? dzox at +p ate (580) 


Differentiating Eq. (575a) with respect to x pe a, to Eq. (580), 


ae on eae oe EP ae 2) io : = (581) 

Writing Vv? for 2 ae ve oe (582) 

and s for — ae =a) S< UO (583) 

Eq. (581) may be written ; 
pr AOE 3 (te 1 AG) 

or (v° ~ aa) F.= -5 (+ 1a a0¥ (5842) 
In like manner the following equations are ae 

Sorta ae 
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348. To Obtain a Differential Equation Involving B Alone.—Differentiat- 
ing Eq. (578a) with respect to 1, 
OF; OF,  0?Bi 
atoy  dtdz at 
Differentiating Iq. (577c) with respect to y and Eq. (577b) with respect 
to z, and substituting the values so found for 


OF; OF, ‘ % ‘ 

atay and ie Hq. (585), we obtain 

1 | Bs a°Bi d(pV 3) 0?B, , 0?B; O(pV 2) \ O2Bimare 
— ane) = 5 p bie 31. (586) 

BP ATR BY en) a az | at 


Differentiating Eq. (576a) with respect to x and subtracting from Eq. 
(586), we obtain 


a2 (a) 0 2 
(v? yi 82 si) Bs a re ‘ (pV 3) ay (eV »)): (587a) 
In like manner the following equations may be obtained: 
1 3? aes F) 
(vt = sop) Be = —# (2 OV) — ZV): (5878) 
Il oye 0 fa) 
and (v2 - 555) B: = -» (5 OY) — 5 YD): (587¢) 


349. The Dalembertian Operator.—The differential equations for which 
the solution is desired take the forms: 


1 a2 a) 
(v: ~ 3 say Dp a 1 3 84 ov): Desa) 


IL Ge 0 bs 0 = 
and (v? = wan) =) (Z (p) 3) =e ae (pV »)): (587c) 
That is to say, in the solutions or integrated equations, /; and B, must 
be such functions of time and of the position of a point that the operation 


1 3? é : ; : 
(v2 _ a3) applied to the function will yield a result whose value is 


determined by the volume density (p) and the current density (pV) at the 
point. 
It is very convenient to have a name for the result of the operation 


IL @& ; 
(v: = =) upon a quantity. H. A. Lorentz has suggested® that the 


result of the operation be called the “ Dalembertian of the quantity,” since 
d’Alembert was the first to solve the differential wave equation involving 
0? 1k . , : 1 Ge 
5a sn)? which is a special case of (v2 sae sa)” 
Adopting this suggestion, we may say that the Dalembertians of the 
components of F and B are given in Hqs. (584) and (587) in terms of the 
volume density (9) and current density (pV). 
Now in the system of moving charges (p) and (pV) are known functions of 
time and of the position of a point in space. That is to say, the right-hand 
6 Lorentz, H. A., Theory of Electrons, p. 17, 


the operation ( 
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members of Eqs. (584a) and (587a) are functions of known form, and the 
problem is to find the functional expression which will give the value of 
F,, or of By, at any point in space and for any moment of time. If the known 
form assumed by the right-hand member of Eq. (584a) is represented by 
the expression f(t, X, Y, Z), we have given 


(v° -4 on) myx Y; 2. (588) 


Or, dropping the subscripts, the problem is: 
Given, Dalembertian F = f(t, X, Y, Z), 
to find, the expression for F. 
We proceed to demonstrate the following proposition. 


350. Proposition That the “Retarded Potentializing Operation” Per- 
formed upon the f(t, X, Y, Z) Yields a Function Whose Dalembertian Equals 
the f(t, X, Y, Z).7—“If the Dalembertian of F equals f(t, X, Y, Z), then the 
value of F may be found by an operation which may be called the operation 
of forming the ‘retarded potential’ of the f(é, X, Y, Z). The operation 
of forming the retarded potential of the f (¢, X, Y, Z) may be symbolized 
by stating that the value of F will be given by the equation, 


all space 


1 
Poem ee (Ge OY Z, 
if ( Me (589) 


r 


This expression is to be read as follows: The value of F at a given instant 
(t) and for a given point P = (2, y, 2) is equal to( —1/47) times the summa- 
tion obtained 

a. By dividing all space into volume elements (dv). 

b. Dividing the volume of each element by its distance 

r=V(X—a)+(¥ —y)? + (2-2)? 
from the point P. 

c. Multiplying this quotient by the value of the f(t, X, Y, Z) at the volume 
element, not for the instant (t), but for the instant of time (¢ — r/s), or r/s 
seconds earlier. 

d. And finally summing up all the products so obtained.” 

Before taking up the proof of this proposition it may be noted that if there 
are no moving charges in the field, the operation of obtaining the retarded 
potential becomes identically the same as the more familiar operation of 
obtaining the potentials in the gravitational or in the electrostatic field. 
If there are no moving charges, the Dalembertian of F degrades to the 
Laplacian of F. 


7Wuirraxnr, History of the Theories of Aether and Electricity, pp. 268, 298. 
Lorentz, H. A., The Theory of Electrons, p. 233. 

Lorenz, Lupwia, Phil. Mag., 1867, Vol. XXXIV, p. 287. 

Riemann, M, B., Phil, Mag., 1867, Vol, XXXIV, p. 368, 
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351. Proof for Charges at a Distance from the Point.—To show that the 
value of F defined by Eq. (589) satisfies the differential relation expressed 
in Eq. (588). 

Let P = (a, y, 2), (Fig. 297), be any point for which the value of F is 
desired for the instant (1). In performing the integration indicated in Eq. 

(589), we are concerned 
vf with only those volume 
elements for which the © 
ft, X, Y, Z) has a value 
at the instant (¢ — r/s). 
That is, only those vol- 
ume elements which con- 
’ tain a charge at the 
instant (£ — r/s) con- 
tribute to the integral. 
All the balance of space 
contributes nothing to the 
integral. A few of the 
volume elements pre- 
sumed to contribute to 
the integral have been 
shown in Fig. 297. 

Consider first the part of the integral contributed by any volume element 
whatsoever except the element immediately surrounding the point P. 

The part of the integral contributed by the volume element (dv) at M = 
OG W%, Aye 


Fic. 297. 


Pp ae = XY: Z) , 
a SS : dv. (590 
id VOC =a+ Yo + oe ee 


Taking the second derivative of Fy with respect to (é), 
Pea rey TS) 
ou = 4a 7 a 
(See the footnote’ for the meaning of f’’[(é — r/s), X, Y, Z].) 
8 In the expression f((¢ — r/s), X, Y, Z), let (£ — r/s) be represented by 
(vw). Then 


(591) 


“f(t — r/s), X, ¥, 2) = te =f (u, X, Y, 2) 


pane a Cao ee: ig: 2 (9 yo x 2) 


a oY FC op aca (=) f” (u, X, ¥, Z) 
Ou 


= 2% 9 (4 — r/s) X, 2) + (SE) st = 4/8) X, ¥, 2). 


and 
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Taking the second derivative of Fy, with respect to (x), 
a2 dv |, xX — 2x)? 
ani a a 7a AG — 1/8), xe Ry a 


+5 =119), X, ¥, 2) (225 _ 4) 


sr sr 
45 (G —r/a)X, Y, 2) (GS 


ess = @) -3) i 
By 
: J 
In like manner, the following derivatives are obtained: 


IS = dv | 1 OF ide y)? 
ay im ae Bi \f ((¢ A r/s), X, Ve Z) a) can 
(rn ee Keny eg) (eee ok 
+i (b-1/s), X, ¥, 2) GZS _ 4) 
ei = 7/3), X) V2) (Se =) | 
a a ie (Z — 2)? 
and agit Se {f (CG =H), 2G 37, 4) ar ae 
Do 2 
+s (WU r/s), x, ¥, 2) (24S 5 4) 
Wh, —_, 2 
JSG yeaa le z) (= = 2h -3)}- 
Adding 
0° 0? 1 fe ((t <= r/s), XG iS Z) rd 
axe + aya 7 me ~ drs? r ee 
Hence from Eq. (591) and (592), 
won 5 sa)Pm = 0. 


As the volume element at M represents any volume element save the 
element surrounding P, it follows that the Dalembertian of all that portion 
of F which is contributed by volume elements other than the element 
immediately surrounding P is zero. 

There remains to be considered the value contributed to the integral by 
the volume element N immediately surrounding the point P. Let this ele- 
ment be taken as a small spherical volume of radius R. To establish our 
proposition, the Dalembertian of the quantity which is contributed to F 
by this volume element must be demonstrated to equal the value of the 
HU BG WG A) Gay IE. 

If the f ((¢ — r/s), X, Y, Z) is zero within the sphere N, this portion of 
space contributes nothing to F. Therefore, if at P the f (t, X, Y, Z) is zero, 
the Dalembertian of F for the point P is zero, and the value obtained for 
F by the summation expressed by Eq. (589) satisfies the differential relation 
expressed in Eq. (588). 


352. Proof for Charges at the Point.—If the f ((¢ — r/s), X, Y, Z) is not 
zero within the small sphere N surrounding the point P—in other words, 
if this sphere contains a charge—the value Fy contributed to F by the values 
of f(¢ — r/s), X, Y, Z) within this spherical volume must be determined, 
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and, as previously stated, to establish our proposition, the Dalembertian of Fy 
must be shown to equal the value of the f(t, X, Y, Z) at the point P. 
The value of Fy is defined by the equation 


1 Vol. of the sphere 
Py=—p f WH KYD 


In the first place, it is to be noted that the infinite value assumed by the 
integrand when r equals zero does not mean that the integral /’y is infinite. 
This may be demonstrated as follows: 

Over the space within a sphere of infinitesimal radius R, the f((é — 
r/s), X, Y, Z) will, for any given instant of time, have substantially the 
same values at all points within the sphere. Or, at any rate, the values of the 
function for the different points within the sphere may be conceived to lie 
between a maximum value f; and a minimum value fs. By letting the 
radius of the sphere approach zero, these values may be made to differ by an 
infinitesimal amount from the value of the function at the center of the 
sphere, namely, f(t, X., Yo, Zo). 

Consequently, the f ((f — r/s), X, Y, Z) may be imagined to have the 
uniform value f(t, Xo, Yo, Z.) at all points within the sphere. The value of 
Fy may then be computed by dividing up the spherical volume into spherical 
shells of thickness (dr) and carrying out the indicated integration. 

Whence 


Fy = 


[= Xo, Yo, Zo) 4ar2dr 
0 


4 r 
h? xr 
= ao Xo, aes Lh) (593) 


The value of Fy is therefore not only 
finite, but it can be caused to decrease 
without limit by decreasing the radius 
of the sphere without limit. 

For the purpose of calculating the 
Dalembertian of the value Fy which is 
contributed to the retarded potential 
by the space within the sphere N, let 
the origin of the system of coordinates 
be transferred to the center (P) of 
the sphere. Then let the retarded 
potential be calculated—not for the 

Fiq. 298. point P—but for a point K (Fig. 298), 
displaced along the X axis by an 
infinitesimal distance (x) from the center. (This is for the purpose of obtain- 


. . . 2 
ing the expression for Fy in such a form that the value of ee may be 
és 
calculated. ) 
Imagine the volume of the sphere N to be made up of plane slices of 
thickness (dX), and these slices in turn to be constituted of circular rings 
of radius (Y), as shown in Fig. 298. 
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The se for the integral Fy now takes the form: 
eee ees abies VEF=% f(t, Xo, Yo. Zo) 2nYd¥dX 
ae V(x — X)? + ¥? 


Y= ages 2S TNCs, 2G. Ws Fo) OCOD 
Be eee - (594) 
V(X — 2)? + ¥? 
Rese 


Taking the second derivative of Fy ae respect to x and letting R approach 
zero, the second derivative approaches the following limit: 
O-Py 1 
Ox? = al Xo, Yo, Zo). 
In like manner it may be shown that 
oe od Octine L sal Ba 
ay? 3 fC MG Woy Aa) ehate| Oe alt Me, Moy Aa) 
Taking the second derivative of Eqs. (593) or (594) with respect to (¢) 
and letting R approach zero, the second derivative approaches the following 
limit: 


ay 
ot? 


Therefore 
2 
(v? < nos) Fy = f(, Xo,°Yo, Zo). 


This establishes the proposition that the values of / determined by 
Eq. (589) satisfy the differential relation expressed in Eq. (588), or the 
values of a time and point function YF whose Dalembertian is a given time 
and point function f (t, X, Y, Z) may be found by the operation of forming 
the retarded potential of the f (¢, X, Y, Z). 

Hence from Has. (584a) and (589) 


“| 2 + 
ts oq pees 2 Va | : 
F, = “af: get OT Vem ge (596) 


r 


Splitting the right-hand member of Hq. (596) into two parts, it may be 
written 


4 


dv 


0 
is 1 [ ¥s V1) | 
if ee - 1 —r/8) dy (569a) 


In which, F’;’ represents the first and /’;”’ the second term. In like manner 


1{ 0p 0 
rok / ee 1 EA A [4 (oV.) | 
Ba ela iat Pitre = 1 f ale Gare) dv if Roh hea it=t/s) gy, 
Yr r 


(596d) 
9 For the meaning of the subscript (¢ — r/s), see the footnote to Eq. (600). 


nu ERY id 1 “| 3 | 
Fi, =F +F, eee PL Ox (t — r/s) 
if 
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‘lea | : | 

7 ! yr 1 1 lar V 

F; = F3’ + PB; = “if Oz (t—r/s) ae -af Yat (0 ws Carla 
ip Wf 


(596c) 


By Eqs. (587) and (589), 


0 0 
__« [ -[Z ov - F069 | 
eae pare ip a ky aaa 2 el) do, (597a) 


r 


ee 
leper eens = E CYa) ae * (eV » | my 
: 4 i ae : Nem ie (597b) 
a ire 
Be Sey ae = Se, 
: de fr se C= 7/8) dy, (597c) 


7 


That is to say, the components of F and B for any point in space may be 
found by performing the retarded potentializing operations expressed in 
Eqs. (596) and (597). The retarded pee 7s operations are to be 
Op 
Pe ? and a pVa). 

It is generally much more convenient to ee F and B from two 
auxiliary point functions which may be derived from Eqs. (596) and (597). 
We proceed to define these functions. 


performed upon such point functions as 


353. Proof that F and B May Be Calculated from the ‘Retarded Potential” 
and the “Retarded Vector Potential.””—Let the retarded scalar potential Z 
be defined as a scalar point function satisfying the differential relation, 


Oe p 
fy eee Ge eel 
(v 3 =) EL - (598) 


Also let the retarded vector potential A be defined as a vector point func- 
tion satisfying the differential relation, 


y2— 1 a MeV 

( a =) upV. (599) 
In other words, # and A are defined as quantities whose Dalembertians 

are to be equal to the negative of p/p and the negative of ypV respectively. 

Therefore the values of # and A will be found by the operation of forming 

the retarded potentials of —p/pand —ypV. Thus 


] Pp 

Peele hs, 

4x iE LPS oie de," (600) 
1 Vv 

AL | »0 | —r/s 
dr fi += Sol dy. (601) 


‘0 The square brackets [ | with or without the subseript (¢ — 7/s) will be 


used hereafter in this chapter to indicate that in finding the retarded poten- 
tial at a point P for the instant of time (¢), any element of volume is to be 
multiplied by the value of p/p or upV in the element at the instant (¢ — r/s). 
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The components of the vector A will be given by the equations, 


Lf [ors] 

vi Lge ha ueVil 

: af TE dy. (601a) 

1 V; 

AD = [ »» | ae 
4 fi ay. (601b) 
1 V 

A —— [ 2» | = 
if eae, (601c) 


It may be shown that 


0E * a dE a 
LY = may and FF,” = 541 or Fi = Oe 7 ate (602a) 
Tear oF ie a ) OK fe) 
Pl = ay and F,!’ = afte or F; = ay, = at? (602d) 
; oF a ) dE a : 
Py = rs and Ff!" = ~ajAs or Py = Sey ae att (602c) 
Or in vector notation, 
F = — grad H — cA (602) 
And that 
EO OA, wdAy 
By = Treat X component of curl of A. (603a) 
OA OAR ‘ 
B, = “ See Y component of curl of A. (6036) 
0A, As _ 
B; = sen Wares Z component of curl of A. : (603c) 
Or in vector notation, 
B = curl A. (603) 


The proof of these statements is as follows: 


E : : 
354. To Show That F)’ = —< let P (Fig. 299), represent any point 


in space and K a second point displaced from P in a direction parallel to the 
X axis by the infinitesimal amount (dx). Let the values of the retarded 
potential # at these two points for a given instant of time be represented 
by HE, and E>. 

Let the operation of forming the retarded potentials at the point P and 
K for the instant (t) be visualized as carried out in the following manner: 

1. Visualize all space as divided into volume elements, with radii extend- 
ing from the point P to all those volume elements which contain a charge at 
the instant (t — r/s). A few of these volume elements and radii have been 
shown in Fig. 299. The value of EZ, is the result of carrying out the summa- 
tion expressed by Eq. (600) over this system. 
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2. Now visualize a second set of radii (indicated by the dotted lines in 
Fig. 299) all issuing from the point A and drawn parallel and equal to the 
radii issuing from point P. The value #; is the result of carrying out the 
summation expressed by Eq. (600) over this system. 

How do the summations for H, and &;, differ? Every radius with its 
terminal volume element in one system can be matched by a corresponding 
radius and volume element in the other. The only difference is in the 
density of the charge p in corresponding volume elements. If the volume 
density in any element belonging to the point P system (as the element C of 


\ 


Me 


y---t----------- 


Fie. 299. 


Fig. 299) is p, the volume density in the corresponding element of the 
; z a 5 (6) 
point K system (J of Fig. 299) is (- + sede). Therefore the values of 


Fy and E;, will be given by summations involving identical combinations of 
(r) and (dv) associated with the volume density p in the P system and with 


te) : _ 
(> aa sede) in the K system. 


1 Op 
1 : GP ae Oh 
BE, = — Al 4: | ~ 
iy if Pp am ie LE 
1 
ir a lol ae ay “| Sear | 
dor BE oI) C78) BICC’ Se INCS7/8) CS, 
if r 
apt tela aa ee a 


l[ a 
Ey —E, _ 1 | 
Therefore a ame = af PILOT N= ¥/2) dv. 


ip 


Ei, — Ey ia ok 
dx ~ OL 


& 


But 
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rat fel 
uae Fe aLEvOEy 


and from Eq. (596a) 


Therefore Pf, = ae 
Ox 
In like manner it may be shown that 
iy _ oF f= _ oF. 
F, a and F; = de 


355. To Show That Ff,” = ~<A). 
From Eq. (601a), the X component A, of the retarded vector potential is 


1 Vv, 
Ai a if e fice) dv. 
r 


By visualizing the operations involved in finding the values of A; at any 
point P for two instants of time ft; and (¢; + dé), it may be seen that 


fe) 
2 oft f [wr] -1 f [S(wr)| 
a7 A, or laf - Ds oe yee at : (t= r/s) 


But from Eq. (596a), 


() 
x eal -2 f Hat OT Je 11 ay, 
: 


Therefore 
0 
. PF," oe 5; ce 
In like manner it may be seen that 
TY hip ak ) ie ae a: 
P,!! = Ot Ax and F,;'’ = at A3. 
0A; 0A2 
356. To Show That B,; = TE) 


By Eq. (601c) 


1 l Vv | 
A; = if pecs et) 
r 


By visualizing the summations involved in finding the values of A; at a 
point P and at a second point K displaced from P in a direction parallel to 
the Y axis by the infinitesimal amount (dy), it may be seen that 


0 
a,,-4 [ [Zev] 
ay 4° = ef oy a 
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In a similar way it may be seen that 


(6) 
Oak |Z ov. | 


But from Eq. (597a), 


0 
Ate v2) | 
non f Ls OVA BOPP [aca 


i 


Therefore 
OA; ~ OA 2. 


oy Oz 
Similar demonstrations may be used to establish Eqs. (603b) and (603c) 


By = 


(603a) 


357. To Summarize.—If a system of charges moves in space 
in a known manner, the electric intensity F and the magnetic 
flux density B at any point in space may be derived from the 
retarded potential H and the retarded vector potential A 
by the equations, 


F 


l| 


— grad H — oA. (602) 


B = curl A. (603) 


The values of the retarded potentials H and A are to be com- 
puted by the equations, 


fle 
b= LP i= v/0 gy, (600) 


Sel La 
A ae fb demrin gy, (601) 
1 


358. The Retarded Integration over a Small Moving Charge. 
Let us apply these solutions of the field equations to determine 
the values of F and B in the field set up by a small moving charge. 
The discussion will be limited to points whose distance from the 
charge is 100 or more times as great as the largest linear dimension 
of the charge. 

In Fig. 300, let the point P, whose coordinates are (x, y, z), be 
the point at which the values of F and B are desired. Let the 
coordinates of the moving charge be represented by X, Y, Z. 
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Let the charge be moving with a velocity V which may make 
any angle with the line from Q to P, and let it be subject to an 
acceleration. a, which makes any angle with the direction of the 
velocity. 

The first step is to calculate the value of the retarded potentials 
at the point P. Now the retarded potentializing operation 
for the value of # or A at 
P at a given instant t; may 
be regarded as a process 
of summation which is 
started at a suitable in- 
stant earlier than ¢; in a 
spherical shell drawn 
about P far enough away to 
include all charge, and 
which closes in on P with 
the velocity of light, s. 

If the charges giving 
rise to the field are sta- 
tionary, the only portion of space which contributes to the 
summation is the space occupied by the stationary charge. If 
the charge is in motion, the integrating process starts at the 

point of the charge 
ass most remote from P, 
and by the time the 
process has swept over 

the charge, the nearer 
portions have moved 

to a new _ position. 

That is to say, the 
effective volume of 

the space which con- 
tributes to the in- 

tegral is different from 

Fig 301.—Shift of charge during retarded the volume of space 

summation. 
occupied by the 


Z 
Fic. 300. 


charge at any one instant of time. 

In Fig. 301, RM NE represents any slice, or warfer, of the charge 
included between two planes drawn perpendicular to the line 
QP of Fig. 300. (These planes move with the charge). The 
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integrating process starts at the more remote plane RM and 
sweeps over the slice to the nearer plane NE with the velocity 
of light. By the time the process reaches the plane NE of the 
charge, the plane has shifted to the position N,H;. The summa- 
tion at the remote face is taken at the instant (t — r,/s) and at 
the nearer face at the instant (t — r,/s). The difference in time 
is (ro —7-)/s. In this time interval, all points on the nearer 
face move a distance bd = V, (7. — r-)/s in a direction parallel 
to the plane of the face, and move toward P a distance be = 
V, (ra — 7-)/s in a direction perpendicular to the face. In these 
expressions, V, and V, repesent the components of the velocity 
V in a direction normal to the radial line aP, and in a direction 
parallel to aP toward P, respectively. The former motion is a 
shear which does not change the volume of the space to be 
integrated over, while the latter increases the volume of space 
to be integrated over in the ratio of the distance ac to ab. 
That is, 


Volume of space, charge moving - (Vol nl ica | 866 
Volume of space, charge stationary (Vol.), ab ac — be 
(Violin ace netees Pcs we et re eee ony 
(Vol.), = 12 = V. (604) 
Va ol ete (re v4 r)— 1 ae? 
s s 


From this it follows that the retarded potentializing operation 
for the retarded scalar and vector potentials when carried out 
over a small charge, g, all parts of which are moving with the 
same velocity, yields the following expressions for the potentials 
at a distant point P: : 


q 

Ze bere = v9 | we 

§ (t— r/s) 
2 Ey (606) 

a 4er(1 — 2) 
Sy (t— r/s) 
in which 
r represents the distance from P to the center of the 
charge. 


V, represents the algebraic value of component of the 
velocity of the charge in the direction toward P. 
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[| |], the square brackets, indicate that, to obtain the 
values of # and A for the instant ¢, the values of 
V, r, and V, for the instant t’ = (t — r/s) must 
be used. 
Since the rate at which the distance r is changing is related to the 
velocity by the equation, 


on (or *#) = —V,, (607) 
the above equations may also be written in the forms 
E = AS | (605a) 
4mpr(1 +~) shes 
ee mM : | (606a) 
4er(1'+") nae 


359. The Calculation of F in the Field of a Small Moving 
Charge.—The retarded scalar and vector potentials at the point 
P due to the moving charge q are given by Eqs. (605) and (606). 

The value and direction of the electric intensity F at P is 
given by 

0A 


F = —grad £ — an 


A : 
359a. To Obtain —S*-—Equation (606a) may be written 


ug Ne cea ae sibee 
ARE (L+5) (@= 2+ o— V+ © —2)] 
7 s ) 
(606): 
Now in the operation of taking the derivative of A with respect 
to time, x, y, and z are constant and the coordinates of the 
moving charge X, Y, Z, and V are explicitly known, not as func- 
tions of the time ¢ at which the influence of g reaches P, but as 
functions of a time t’ which is related to t by the relation 
/ ’ 
v=t— * (608) 
Accordingly, the derivative of A with respect to ¢ will be given 
by 
OA 0A Ot’ 


er we oy 
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From Eqs. (608) and (607) 


Mite Veron aunam eras 
a so or @ s ot 
ot’ 1 
— : 1 
ee at (1 + #/s) on 
Taking the derivatives indicated in Eq. (609) we obtain 
OA Kg (V VVr VVr 
ot era + F/s)? | r a sr(1 + #/s) iM fee 1 oyy(628 
[ FOpiy Ad ee ae 
359b. To obtain — grad # or — \laz aad ay a5 ko | E. 


Equation (605a) may be written 
ee ee a eae ear 
4p FS | . ; y j ee 
(605d) 
The operation of finding the value of = for the point P ata 


given instant / is the operation of computing the values H; and 


Fie. 302.—Shift in position of charge required by shift in P. 


FE, for two points P; and P. separated by a short distance Az, 
(Es = Es) 
Ax 
computing the values of # for P; and P», the coordinates X, Y, 
and Z of the charge must in each case be those corresponding to 
such instants t,;/ = (¢ — ri/s) and ty’= (t — re/s) that the effects 

reach P; and P, at the same instant, t. 


and finding the value of the quotient But in 
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The relations between P;, P2, the two positions of the charge, 
A,, and Ag, and the direction of the velocity are represented in 
Fig. 302. Suppose that at the instant ¢ at which we want the 
value of the intensity at P;, the influence is that from the charge 
fartherfrom | 
nearer to | 
A, than is P;, the charge will have to be in some | see 
Ae, in order that its effect may reach P, at the same instant 
at which the effect from A, reaches P. 

The distance Ae, is algebraically greater than the distance 
A,P, by the amount, 

Ax(x — X) 
A 


when its center was located at A;. Thensince Peis | 


position 
J 


ay At 


(Nore: At is a negative quantity for Fig. 302.) 

Now ¢,’ must come earlier than (or be less than) ¢,’ by the 
extra time required for the effect to travel this extra distance. 
Whence 


fe wer arnt (evs AD) or A! = é 
(612) 
Solving 
Nt le i Tee Se Mh PES. ok 
Ax sr ip ee sr 1+7/s 
s 
ot’ x— xX 1 
=> 613 
oF Ox sr 1+%/s (6134) 
: Ot: y—Y 1 ie 
2 en ee 613b 
Likewise ay poe aT meer ( ) 
ot’ 2—-—Z 1 Ee 
sci . 613 
aug dz Sek irs oe 
From the argument above, it follows that 
dE OE dF at’ : 
cers Ale a 7 | (614a) 
dE oE dE at’ 
eS | ae eee 614b 
ne dy es at’ a (OED, 
di OE , oF ot’ : 
oe ee . 614¢ 
pnd dz at’ | ee 
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Taking the derivatives indicated above and combining, the 
following expression is obtained 


ee Sl ( We 1—#/s\ V)7. 
as ert 4 Santee (1+ r/s) Te ) ail 

(615) 
Combining Eqs. (611) and (615), the following expression is 
obtained for the electric intensity at the point P 


g paket Aaa ee 
an? : er(1 +") : ma) edt ; 


s 


ce ; sae » (616) 
m+ (42) | facon 
in which a; represents a unit vector in the direction of the 
acceleration. 
ry represents a unit vector in the direction from the 
charge to the point P. 
V; represents a unit vector in the direction of the 
velocity. 
a represents the acceleration. 
ar ve the component of the acceleration in the 
direction ry. 
r represents the negative of the component of the 
velocity in the direction rj. 


360. The Calculation of B—An analysis similar to the above 
yields the following expression for the magnetic flux densities 
in the field of a small moving charge. 

mg, (a1 X rida Va, Vd — #/s) 

Pie ae pst (Vi x11) | 37 + 7/s)3 1 Pd + Fatt? 
(617) 
in which (a, X ry) represents a unit vector at right angles to the 
plane determined by a, and r, in that direc- 
tion along the normal in which a right-hand 
screw would advance if turned as ay; must 

be turned to make it coincide with ry. 
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361. Application of Equations to Electric Circuits.—In electric 
circuits, the velocity of flow of electrons at economic current 
densities is estimated to be of the order of 30 centimeters per 
second or less. Consequently, in Eqs. (616) and (617) the value 
of 7/s is 10-° or less and the following simplifications apply with 
great precision to electric circuits. 


eee i 

z Arp Ee a Ph 28 ise Eilon oe 
ao eg facet 

F= Arp [= ar ae plo (619) 


in which n,, represents a unit vector normal to the plane deter- 
mined by a, and ry. 
a, represents the acceleration normal to ry. 

The second term in each of these equations is the electrostatic 
intensity given by the oe law. 

B= (Ma xn) +25 xn)] i 620) 

To throw these equations into a im suitable for computing 
the field at distant points due to current in a short length dl of 
wire. 

Let qi represent the quantity of moving electrons per unit 
length of wire, and let V represent the velocity of drift through 
the wire. Then the current in the wire is 

t= qiV. 


The total charge moving is: g = qidl = . 


Whence, in the above equations, 


GV = vl. 
qa = ae. 
Substituting these values in Eqs. (618) and (620), we obtain 
GF a [So zt a} ee 
or dF = | a S sin (1, ae us (6210) 
and dB =~ ae e (a1 X 11) tee ome (622) 
or dB = rh is ae ‘ a = i wad DN ean’ (622a) 
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The second term in Eq. (622) is the term from Ampere’s 
formula for steady flow. Equation (622) may therefore be 
regarded as an extended form of Ampere’s formula. 


Let us consider the application of these equations to the radiat- 
ing system shown in Fig. 303. It consists of two extended 
circular parallel plates or networks of wires connected by a 
straight wire AC of length / along the axis of the circles. 


Fia. 303.—Radiating circuit. Fig. 304.—Directions of the vectors F, 
B and P in the field of the radiator. 


An alternating-current generator (not shown) connected in 

the wire AC causes the current, 
¢ = 1.608 2ufé, 

to flow in the vertical wire AC. - 

Sufficient study will show that if the frequency of alternation 
is low enough so that all points of each plate are at substantially 
the same potential, then the only current contributing appreci- 
ably to the field at distant points is that in the vertical wire AC. 

Consequently, at the distant point D in Fig. 304, the electric 
intensity is tangential to a meridian of longitude through D 
and has the value | 
aes ee Ares ti 2nft| (623) 
and the magnetic flux density is tangential to a circle of latitude 
through D and has the value 


F (volts per cm.) = 


B (webers per sq. cm.) = wl nl sin (r, 1) een sin 2rft 


Ar sr 


i 
-+- —¢os 2nft | 
he (t—r/s) 
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In Eq. (624) the amplitudes of the two terms become equal when 


anf _1 
Shere 
dies oN 
h ely i ap ahaa 
or when is eo: (625) 


in which ) is the wave length of the disturbance. At all points 
beyond \/(27), the second term is the smaller since it decreases 
as the square of the distance. 


Now by Poynting’s theorem (Sec. 363) the direction of flow of 
energy at a point in a field is normal to-the plane determined 
by the F and the B vectors at the point and the rate of flow per 
unit area is 


P (watts per sq. em.) = “2 sin (FB). (631a) 


Since F and B are at right angles at the point D, the expression 
for the power is 


Lapis GA Lede ae : 
P (watts per sq. cm.) = 16,2 fee sin? (r, 1) sin? (2zft) 
= al sin? (r,1) sin (2nft) cos (2nft) | (626) 
t—r/s) 


The second term is alternately + and — in value and repre- 
sents a pulsation of power back and forth past the point. 

The first term is always positive in value and represents the 
loss of power by radiation. By integrating for the power, P,, 
radiated over the surface of the entire sphere, the following 
expression is obtained. 


P, (watts over sphere) = (807/?/?)J,? sin? (2zxft). (627) 


This is seen to be independent of the radius of the sphere, and 
consequently represents the rate at which energy is lost to the 
system by radiation into space. 

Now if this same current were flowing in a conductor having 
a resistance R, of the value 

R,(ohms) = 8077I?f?, (628) 
the loss in the resistance would be 


P(watts) = R,I2 sin? (2xft) = (80n°l2f?)I, sin? (2zft). 


Consequently, we may call R, the effective resistance of radia- 
tion of the system, or the radiation resistance of the system. 
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362. Motional Magnetic Intensity [Depucrion].—When a 
body moves relatively to an electrostatic field, a magnetic 
intensity is induced in the moving body. The induced magnetic 
intensity at any point is normal to the plane determined by the 
two vectors representing respectively the velocity of the body 
at the point and the electric displacement. The induced 
intensity is in that direction along the normal in which a right- 
hand screw would advance if rotated in the direction in which 
the displacement vector must be turned to bring it into parallel- 
ism with the velocity vector. The magnitude of the induced 
intensity is equal to the product of the displacement D times the 
component of the velocity normal to the electric displacement. 
In vector notation 

H = Dx V (vector product). (629) 


363. Flow of Energy.—By postulating that the energy stored 
in any portion of space is given by the expression 


evol. vol. 
W (joules) = 3, f Be + Bf ray 


and by taking the derivative of W with respect to time and con- 
verting the volume integration into an integration over the 
surface bounding the volume, the following result is obtained 


dw vol. 1 Os 
—— (watts) =— | F-(pV)dv — ‘ (F xB) cos {(FxB), n}da (630) 


The first term represents the rate at which energy is being 
dissipated in the volume by conduction currents. The second 
term represents the rate at which energy is leaving the volume 
by way of the surface. This result was obtained by Poynting 
and is known as Poynting’s theorem. The theorem may be 
stated as follows: 


363a. Poynting’s Theorem (Drepuction).—The energy trans- 
mitted by an electric circuit flows or streams through the dielec- 
tric surrounding the conductors. The direction of flow at any 
point in the dielectric is perpendicular to the plane determined 
by the vectors representing the electric intensity and the magne- 
tic flux density at the point. The flow is in that direction along 
the perpendicular in which a right-hand screw would advance if 
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rotated in the direction in which the F vector must be turned to 
bring it into parallelism with the B vector. - 

The rate P at which energy streams across unit area at the 
point is given by the expression (Poynting’s theorem) 

pee FB sin (F,B) 
be 

in which, (F',B) represents the angle between the F and H vectors 
at the point. 

Or, in vector notation, 


tt 
P= Pca x B) (vector product) (631) 
364. Electromotive Intensities Due to Elements of Flux.— 
It has been shown that the equations 


curl B = pJ 


ona ps uldl sin (1, r) 
Arr? 
are alternative ways of expressing the same relation. 
By analogy we may infer that, since 
dB 


uid! JP = eare 


then the electric intensity dF due to any elementary portion of 

a tube of magnetic flux will be given by an expression analogous 
to Ampere’s formula, namely, 

Ghee 

— dl sin (1, r) 


dF = nae (632) 


(631a) 


365. Exercises. 

1. Two very extended circular copper plates having the radii r2 are 
mounted a short distance apart in parallel planes as in Fig. 305. A straight 
copper wire AB of radius 7; connects the plates at the center and a cylindrical 
tube connects them at the edges. 

(a) Suppose that a current flows as indicated. Derive the expression 
for the magnetic flux density at any point between the plates at a distance 
x from the axis. 

(b) Derive an expression for the inductance of the circuit, neglecting the 
flux within the metal. 

2. Suppose that the tubular return path which connected the edges of the 
circular plates in exercise 1 is removed. Any current which then flows in 
the wire AB is the result of transfer of charge from plate to plate and 
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therefore is accompanied by a displacement current in the region between 
the plates. Assume that the current in AB is not at the natural frequency 
of the system but is a forced current of such low frequency that at any 
given instant all points of the upper plate are substantially at the same 
potential. 

(a) Derive the expression for the flux densities at any point between 
the plates. 

(b) Neglecting the flux within the metal, derive an expression for the 
inductance of the system. If r2, > 10071, what simple form does the expres- 


ia. 306. 


sion for the inductance assume? From this expression, what is the radius 
of the equivalent return path of the displacement current? 

3. A positive charge g passes with a uniform velocity V from A to B 
along the axis of the circle of radius r shown in Fig. 306. Plot two curves, 
the first showing the flux from left to right over the area bounded by the 
circle for different positions of the charge on the axis, and the second show- 
ing the magnetic intensity around the circle for the different positions of 
the charge. 

4. Let a wire of infinite length extend along the axis AB of the circle of 
Fig. 306. Suppose that this wire contains g coulombs of free electrons per 
centimeter of length and that this atmosphere is moving through the wire 
with the velocity V. 

From the notion of the displacement current compute the magnetic 
intensity at the circle which would be due to the moving charge in a length 
dx of the wire. Does this agree with the yalue which would be given by 
Ampere’s formula? 
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SYMBOLS 


The symbols used at all systematically in this text are listed below in 
alphabetical order. Opposite each symbol is the name of the quantity 
which is symbolized, followed by the name, in italics, of the Practical Unit 
in which the value of the quantity is expressed. This is followed by the 
number of the section in which the symbol is defined or is first used. 


1. Hnglish letters Numbers refer to sections 

A, A magnetic vector potential, weber-cm., 267. 

A, A retarded vector potential, weber-cm., 353. 

a,a acceleration, cm. per sec. per sec., 12. 

a area, sq. cm., 54. 

B, B magnetic flux density, weber per sq. cm., 229, 234. 

6 capacitance of condenser, farad, 72. 

Cie mutual capacitance of condensers, farad, 111. 

D, D electrostatic flux density, coulomb per sq. cm., 101. 

E, e potential at a point, volt, 45; potential increase, 49; potential 
difference, magnitude only, 49c. 

Eye value of electromotive force in specified direction along a path, 
volt, 147b. 

F,F electric intensity at a point, volt per cm., 39, 41. 

Fa electric intensity at a point within a dielectric, 98. 

Em electromotive intensity, volt per cm., 148a. 

55 value of magnetomotive force around a closed loop, ampere-turn, 
246. 

ef force, dyne-seven, 12. 

i frequency of alternation. 

G conductance of a conductor, mho, 170. 

sels Jal magnetic intensity, ampere-turn per cm., 246. 

[,¢ value of electric current in a direction usually specified by an 
arrow, ampere, 118a. 

Mey They initial and ultimate values of current after switching, 299, 

Vow! current density, ampere per sq. cm., 120a. 

df intensity of magnetization, weber per sq. cm., 318. 

K magnetic susceptibility of a material, 320. 

K,k miscellaneous constant coefficients, 39 (footnote). 

k dielectric constant of a medium, 29; defined, 37. 

ky relative dielectric constant of a medium, 37. 

1 distance, cm., 46. 
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L self-inductance of a circuit, henry, 293 

m mass, gram-seven, 12. 

M electric moment of doublet, 112; magnetic moment of coil, 

232; moment of inertia, 136. 

M mutual inductance between two circuits, henry, 292. 

m value or strength of magnetic pole, weber, 265. 

N number of turns. 

ny unit vector normal to a small surface. 

[2 hydrostatic pressure in dielectric, dyne-seven per sq. cm., 106g. 

Bp electric power, watt, 150. 

Pee Poynting’s power vector, watt per sq. cm. 

e permeance of magnetic circuit, weber per ampere-turn, 312. 

p permittivity of a medium, 38. 

Do permittivity of free space, 38. 

Dr relative permittivity of a material, 38d. 

Q,q quantity of electric charge, coulomb, 29. 

Q quantity of charge used as a test charge, 39. 

R resistance of a conductor, ohm, 170. 

len distance, cm., 29. 

R reluctance of a magnetic circuit, ampere-turn per weber, 313. 

s velocity of propagation, cm. per sec. 

s elastivity of a medium, daraf-cm., 104. 

S elastance of condenser, daraf, 72. 

Sm, Si,2 mutual elastances of condensers, daraf, 109. 

Tet temperature above a chosen zero, degree Centigrade, 151. 

t values of time measured from some chosen zero, second, 128. 

U magnetic potential at a point, ampere-turn, 262. 

VV velocity, cm. per sec., 234. 

V any vector quantity, 47. 

v volume, cu. cm., 54a. 

Wiw work or energy, joule, 12, 46. 

2. Greek letters 

a (Alpha) resistance-temperature coefficient of conductors, 175. 

y (Gamma) conductivity of conducting materials, mho,cm., 177. 

n (Eta) hysteresis coefficient of a material, 323. 

6 (Theta) angular deflection of instrument, 69. 

A (Lambda) magnetic flux-linkage, weber-turn 277. : 

pw (Mu) permeability of medium, (weber per sq. cm.) per (ampere- 
turn per cm.), 240, 246. 

Mo permeability of free space. 

Mr relative permeability of a medium, a ratio, 319. 

v (Nu) reluctivity of medium, (ampere-turn per cm.) per (weber 
per sq. cm.), 313. 

Ur relative reluctivity of a material, 321. 

p (Rho) volume density of charge, coulomb per cu. cm., 54a. 

p resistivity of conducting material ohm-cm., 177. 
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o (Sigma) surface density of charge, coulomb per sq. cm., 54a. 


Oc quantity of concealed charge per unit area, 98. 

To quantity of obvious charge per unit area, 98. 

on net quantity of charge per sq. cm. on boundary surface of 
dielectrics, 98. 

r (Tau) torque, dyne-seven-cm., 70. 

® (Phi) magnetic flux across a surface, weber, 252. 

¢ thermoelectric power of a metal, 151g. 

¢ e.m.f. of electron affinity, 157. 

WV (Psi) electrostatic flux, coulomb, 102. 

w (Omega) solid angle, 85. 

w angular frequency = 2zf, radians per sec. 


3. Vector notation 


div F 
grad H# 
pot q 
curl H 
Vv 


divergence of a vector-point function, 87. 

gradient of a scaler-point function, 52a. 

potential of a scaler-point function, 54a. 

curl of a vector-point function, 250. 

bold-face letters designate vector quantities, the same letters in 
italics the absolute value of the quantity without reference to 
direction. 


4. Mathematical symbols 


(FD) 


(Fn) 


[ Ja —+/s) 


a-r 
ax, 


the angle between the vector F and the chosen direction along 
a path J, 46. 
the angle between the vector F and the normal n erected to a 
given surface in a given sense, 84. 
line-integral around the closed loop designated by the letter 
following the circle, 308. 
surface-integral over the closed surface designated by the letter 
following the circle. 
natural logarithm = 2.301 logio. 
partial differential sign. 
superdot indicates the time derivative r = dr/dt. 
unit vectors, parallel to the 2, y, and z axes. 
a vector of unit length parallel to V. 
signifying the 2, y, and 2 components of a vector. 
0? ai eo? ce Vi 
Of me nOUz mane) 
signifying that the value of the quantity in the brackets is to be 
taken at the time (¢ — 7/s) 
scalar product of two vector quantities; = ar cos (a,7). 
vector product of two vector quantities; a vector at right angles 
to plane determined by a and r and having a value of ar sin 


(a,r). 


read ‘‘nabla square,” the operator | 
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CONVERSION FACTORS 


Length 

IL baXe is eer nel a ee eneneteme hy cond caine Baan ole Z 2.54 cm. 

TOO treet center eea eee ie Saree ee ee ep auts 30.48 cm. 

US Trt] Ge ahy reece ctantet Neeser ees Ok cere oe tte eee 1.60935 km, 
Area 

ESQ STINC hint hye sO yee. ore tees aE Ee oe 6.452 sq. cm. 
Volume 

Atel le 3b AS) ths eae etait A meetin an do areins Zee eae 16.387 cu. em. 

elute rere eee eva eens or een Meee ea eee 1000 cu. em. 

LE gal CUMS liquid) evar ae 3.785 liters 
Mass 

Pe pOUNC acc cvn ages oeeticy 9) toutes 453.6 grams 

TFDOUNGE Seah cat tee enn ag eu 4.536 X 10~° gram-sevens 
Force 

MOT ANA aan terse Steerer meee Pere 980.66 dynes 

(gram ees eete eo SOOO xe Omodyme-seviens 

ISpOUN GA een Cette 0.04448 dyne-sevens 
Pressure 

bare .... 1 dyne per sq. cm. 

1 slenucweh Sameera (76 < em. a OE 

Gu" 980 6O amen ors  Eae 1.0132 megabars 

Work or Energy 

Lsjouley nk. eer eke oan See eerie 1 dyne-seven, cm. 

1 foot-pound. . Bee Ate pee a eesoogoules 

1 (minor) caine (Con deen ee ate ayes ... 4.184 joules 

I Be aebls (Goxeuuavel, kya IB). oa en a Oa 1054.9 joules 

iL eo Wirlit S8 geieg cee tips ear Sea ove trans oer 3.6 X 108 joules 

1 watt sece cys BO a) ere tee 1 joule 
Power 

Lwattserintea: ccs onan ete eas emer eae rele OCLCRTDCTESECs 

1 I Ree RR Neda: cabinet ety ds a isc igh ce 746 watts 

boiler? heer ae cet et ei ns he 9804 watts 
Miscellaneous 

Idegree,of arc. acannon 0.01745 radian 


APPENDIX C 


THE DEFINING FORMULA VERSUS THE DERIVED 
FORMULAS FOR A PHYSICAL QUANTITY 


The formulas for computing the value of a physical quantity may be 
classified as follows: 


1. The defining formula 

2. Derived formulas: 
a. Of general application. 
b. For specific cases. 


The defining formula for a quantity is the formula which is obtained by: 

a. Representing the quantity and the antecedent quantities in terms of 
which it is defined by means of symbols. 

b. Expressing, in the form of an equation, the mathematical operations 
which must be performed to determine the numerical value of the newly 
defined quantity from the measured or computed values of the antecedent 
quantities. 

The defining formula for a quantity should be clearly distinguished from 
the derived formulas for computing its value by means of quantities other 
than those appearing directly in the definition (and in the corresponding 
defining formula), or for computing its value in specific physical cases. 

Because the quantities to be defined present many aspects, it is possible 
to frame many definitions for their measurements. For example, an 
electric current exhibits a heating effect, an electrochemical effect, a mechan- 
ical force effect, and a redistribution of electric charge effect. It is therefore 
possible to define the unit by which current is to be measured in terms of 
any one of these effects. But it should be recognized that if current is 
defined by one effect in one field of investigation and by another effect in 
another field, there is always the possibility that these two independent 
definitions will lead to irreconcileable conclusions in some part of the 
superstructure. 

If it is desired to insure that our account of phenomena shall be a con- 
nected account, free of inconsistencies, each measurable quantity must be 
defined in one, and only one, way. That is, one and only one formula must 
be recognized as the defining formula. All other formulas, for computing 
the value of the quantity or for expressing its relations to other quantities, 
must be recognized as derived formulas. 

By way of illustration, the defining formula and a few of the scores of 
derived formulas for the electric intensity at a point are given on p. 632: 
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1. The defining formula: 
f  (dyne-sevens) 


F (volts per cm.) = Q, (coulombs) 


2a. A derived formula of general application: 

~ me) _ dE (volts) 

F, (volts per cm.) = Tem) 
2b. Derived formulas for specific cases: 

’ (1) In the field of a point charge: 
ae ~. & (coulombs) 

F (volts per cm.) = ieaet ecm) . 
(2) In the field between oppositely charged parallel plates: 
E (volts). 
l (cm. ) 


F (volts per cm.) = 


F (volts per cm.) = ; (coulombs per sq. em.). 


(3) In the field of a charge Q which is uniformly distributed over a 
spherical surface: 
Inside the sphere, F = 0. 


a7 a } Q 
Outside the sphere, 7 = eres’ 


APPENDIX D 


THE METHOD OF SPECIFYING THE UNITS IN 
FORMULAS 


All formulas should contain a specification on each side of the equation 
of the names of the units by which the quantities which appear on that side 
are measured. The plural forms of the names should be used for all units 
except for centimeter, gram, and second, which are to be written: cm., gm., 
and sec. Commas (and not hyphens) are to be used to separate the names 
of the units. 

The number of times the unit appears as a factor in a formula need not be 
designated. If the right member of the formula is in fractional form, the 
names of the units of the quantities appearing in the numerator should be 
written after the numerator and in line with it; likewise, the names of the 
units of the quantities in the denominator should be written after the denom- 
inator, except that any unit which appears in both the numerator and 
the denominator should be written only after that member of the fraction 
which contains it to the greater power. ‘The (fraction) bar should not be 
inserted between the units of the numerator and of the denominator. 


Examples 
w (joules) = il) COS Gig) (dyne-sevens, cm.) 
Qi Q2 (coulombs) 
(dyne-sevens) ae (nn) 
1 Te (volts) 
Fe courns) Pel (amperes ) 


PR (amperes, ohms) 


Il 


P (watts) 


si l g res 
dH (amp.-turns per cm.) = a ead 
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APPENDIX E 
THE STUDY OF DEFINITIONS 


To insure a thorough grasp of the fundamental relations between physical 
quantities, the student should start from the definition of the unit of each 
newly defined quantity and should trace back the measuring operations 
necessary to set up or produce this unit by the most direct group of inter- 
mediate measurements to the fundamental experiences from which all 
physical science has grown: namely, to experiments involving measurements 
of relative position, time, and mass. He should trace the connections 
back to the fundamental experiments not merely once for each newly defined 
quantity, but should make it a practice to repeat this from time to time as 
his knowledge of the field broadens. To this end he should compile his 
own tabular summary of the important experimentally determined relations, 
definitions, etc. This compilation if worked out along the lines indicated 
in the table on page 636 will be found to be very helpful, 
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APPENDIX F 


UNITS, STANDARDS, AND ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS 


The operation of measuring a physical quantity consists in having for 
reference a definite or known quantity of the same kind, called the unit, 
and in determining how many of these units will constitute the quantity 
being measuring. ‘ 

A unit of any physical quantity is a definite amount of that physical 
quantity, specified in some particular way. It is a reference quantity 
employed in measuring quantities of the same kind. Units are of two kinds, 
independent and derived (see below). 

A standard is either the concrete representation or the experimental realiz- 
ation of a unit. 

An independent unit of a physical quantity is the amount of that physical 
quantity in an arbitrarily chosen standard. The units of length, mass, 
and time are independent units. 

A derived unit of a physical quantity is an amount of that quantity 
specified in terms of related quantities. The units of area and of velocity are 
examples of derived units. The former is defined to be the area of a square 
described upon the unit of length, and the latter is defined to be that velocity 
in which unit distance is passed over in unit time. 

Classification of Standards.—In any system of units, each independent 
unit is necessarily represented by a standard, since it has been defined in 
terms of a standard. While derived units are not defined in terms of.a 
standard, it is expedient (for the reasons stated below) to have standards 
representing many of them. “In fact, many of the units in practical use 
are each represented by a multitude of standards. Certain of the standards 
representing the unit of a given physical quantity are copies of certain 
other standards, so that they may be graded into primary, secondary, and 
working standards. The primary standard is the particular standard which 
is taken to represent the unit; it is maintained in general either at the Inter- 
national Bureau of Weights and Measures, at Sevres, France, or at one or 
more of the national standardizing laboratories. In the case of an inde- 
pendent unit the primary standard is that standard in terms of which the 
unit is defined; in the case of a derived unit it is simply a standard closely 

_representing the unit and accepted for practical and legal purposes, its 

value having been fixed by certain measuring processes. Secondary or 

reference standards are copies (not necessarily duplicates) of a primary 

standard, used in the work of a standardizing laboratory. They should 

be occasionally tested and evaluated in terms of the primary standard. 

The third class, working standards, are standardized in terms of the second- 
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ary standards and are used in everyday measurements. In short, any 
unit may be represented by a certain definite standard, which is known as 
the primary standard of that unit; it fixes the values of secondary standards, 
which in turn are used for the standardization of working standards.” 


Fundamental Units and Unified Systems of Units.—Any unified system 
of units is based upon the smallest possible number of independent units. 
These independent units are called the fundamental units of that system. 
The units of all other physical quantities are defined in the simplest possible 
manner, either directly in terms of these fundamental units, or in terms of 
previously defined derived units, which, in turn, go back to the fundamental 
units of the system. 


Absolute Measurements.—The value of a quantity which is to be 
expressed in terms of a derived unit can be determined by absolute measure- 
ments. By absolute measurements we mean measurements of a physical 
quantity made by a method which requires the measurement of no quanti- 
ties other than the fundamental quantities of the system—mass, length, and 
time. Therefore it is not necessary to have standards to represent the 
derived units. In practice, however, it is found to be extremely advan- 
tageous to have standards or concrete representatives of the derived elec- 
trical units for the following reasons: 

1. Absolute measurements are costly to make, because they require, in 
most cases, elaborate apparatus and the expenditure of much time. - 

2. The accuracy of absolute methods of measurement is limited in 
comparison with the accuracy obtainable in directly comparing two quan- 
tities of the same kind. 


International Electrical Units.—All electrical units which have been 
defined in this text have been derived through the unit quantity of electric- 
ity. The unit quantity of electricity has been defined by the equation, 

Q:02 
f(dyne-sevens) Sie 
The value assigned to the permittivity p in this defining equation is 
10° 
Sa 8.8527 X 10714, 
in which s, the velocity of light, equals (2.9982 + 0.0003) 101° This system 
of units may be called the Electrostatically Derived Practical System. 

Because of the difficulty in precisely standardizing or calibrating 
instruments in terms of the fundamental units by absolute methods, the 
International Electrical Congress at Paris in 1881 recommended that an 
international technical commission be charged with the responsibility of 
formulating, from the results of absolute measurements, specifications for 
standards to represent certain units of the practical system. This com- 
mission drew up specifications for a standard of electric current, a standard 
of electrical resistance, and a standard of electromotive force. These 
specifications received the consideration and approval of subsequent Inter- 
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national Electrical Congresses. These electrical standards are known as 
the International Standards, and the units derived from them are known as 
the International Units. By the legislative actions of the various govern- 
ments, these International Standards have been made the legal standards 
of all the civilized governments of the world. 

While the International Standards were intended to represent certain of 
the derived units of the Electrostatically Derived Practical System,* they 
fail to do this precisely. Subsequent absolute measurements carried on by 
the National Standardizing Bureaus indicate that the greatest discrepancy 
is about 0.05 of 1 per cent. For all industrial purposes, this discrepancy 
is negligibly small. For scientific purposes, however, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the distinction, as sketched above, between the International 
Units and the units of the Electrostatically Derived Practical System. 
All instruments are calibrated in terms of International Units, and the 
electrical constants of materials are expressed in terms of these units. 

The International Ampere and the International Ohm are defined in 
Secs. 1306 and 173a, respectively. 

The most recent determinations indicate that the International Ampere 
is 0.009 of 1 per cent smaller than the ampere of the Electrostatically 
Derived Practical System, and that 1 international ohm = 1.00052 + 
0.00004 ohm of the Practical System. 


* As a matter of fact, the international standards were intended to repre- 
sent certain specified multiples-of the Electromagnetically Derived Units. 
But since these units are either multiples or submultiples of the Electro- 
statically Derived Units by the first or the second power of the velocity of 
light, we may be permitted to say that the international standards were also 
intended to represent the Electrostatically Derived Practical Units. For 
the history of the Electrical units see Electrical Units and Standards, Bulletin 
60, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 1916. 


APPENDIX G 
CIRCUIT ANALOGIES 


Analogies between conducting, magnetic, and dielectric circuits, and a 
metal bar in tension: 
For the conducting circuit, read line 1. 
For the magnetic circuit, read line 2. 
For the dielectric circuit, read line 3. 
For the metal bar in tension, read line 4. 


1. An electromotive force EL’ (in volts) 
2. A magnetomotive force F (in ampere-turns) 
3. An electromotive force # (in volts) 
4, A tension T (in dynes) 


is accompanied by— 
1. a conduction current J (in amperes) 


2. a magnetic flux ® (in webers) 
3. an electrostatic flux W (in coulombs) 
4. an elongation # (in centimeters) 


and the energy— 
1. dissipated is at the rate of ET joules per sec. 
2. stored in the magnetic circuit is 14 F@ joules. 
38. stored in the dielectric circuit is 1g HW joules. 
4, stored in the metal bar is 4 TE ergs. 


The proportionality constants are called— 
1. resistance R = H/T ohms 
2. reluctance ® = ¥/& ampere-turns per weber* 
3. elastance S = H/wW darafs 
4, no name = T/E dynes per cm. 


or their reciprocals are called— 


1. conductance G = I/H mhos. 
2. permeance @ = &/F webers per amp.-turn.* 


* In the case of a ferromagnetic material, the ratio of the magnetic flux 
density to the magnetic intensity is not a constant. Hence in such 
materials, only for ranges in flux density between narrow limits may the 
reluctance, reluctivity, permeance, and permeability be treated as approxi- 


mately constant. 
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3. permittance C = W/E farads. 
4. no name = H/T centimeters per dyne, 


When considering a centimeter cube of the material, 
1. an electric intensity F (in volts per cm.) 
2. a magnetic intensity H (in amp.-turns per cm.) 
3. an electric intensity F (in volts per cm.) 
4. a stress e (in dynes per sq. cm.) 


is accompanied by 


1. a current density J (in amperes per sq. cm.) 
2. a magnetic flux density B (in webers per sq. cm.) 

3. an electrostatic flux density D (in coulombs per sq. cm.) 
4, a strain t (in centimeters per cm.) 


and the energy— 
1. dissipated per cu. cm. is at the rate of FJ joules per sec. 
2. stored per cu. cm. is 4 HB joules. 
3. stored per cu. cm. is 14 FD joules. 
4. stored per cu. cm. is 14 et ergs. 


The proportionality constants are called— 
1. resistivity p = F/J ohm,cm, 
2. reluctivity* » = H/B amp.-turns per cm. per weber per sq. cm. 
3. elastivity s = F/D volts per cm. per coulomb per sq. cm. 
4. modulus of elasticity M = e/t dynes per sq. cm, per cm. per cm. 


or their reciprocals are called— 
1. conductivity y = J/F mho,cm.. 
2. permeability* » = B/H webers per sq. cm. per amp.-turn per cm. 
3. permittivity p = D/F coulombs per sq. cm. per volt per cm. 
4, no name = t/e cm. per cm. per dyne per sq. cm. 


Breakdown of the material— 


land 2. There are no phenomena in the conducting and magnetic circuits 
analogous to the failure of the dielectric circuit and of the metal bar. 

3. The electric intensity which causes failure of the material is called 
the Dielectric Strength, and the corresponding flux density is called the 
Disruptive Flux Density. 

4. The stress which causes failure of the material is called the Ultimate 
Tensile Strength, and the corresponding strain is called the Disruptive 
Strain. 


*TIn the case of a ferromagnetic material, the ration of the magnetic fluid 
density to the magnetic intensity is not a constant. Hence in such 
materials, only for ranges in flux density between narrow limits may the 
reluctance, reluctivity, permeance, and permeability be treated as approxi- 
mately constant. 
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ConsTANTS OF CYLINDERS OF MATERIAL OF Lencru | AND Cross-SECTIONAL 


AREA @ 
1. Resistance = resistivity x u lio ps 
2% l l 
2. Reluctance = reluctivity x A Gg = PS 
rae l l 
3. Elastance = elastivity x rs Se ss 
ae a a 
1. Conductance = conductivity x i C= te 
<a a a 
2. Permeance = permeability x 1 e = My 


a 


3. Permittance = permittivity x ] 


APPENDIX H 


CHRONOLOGY OF EARLY ELECTRICAL DISCOVERIES 


B.C. 

600 

425 

and later 


1587-08 
1600 


1620 
1640 


1676 


1686-87 


1729 


1733 


1745 


AND A FEW CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 


Thales of Greece records the attraction of light bodies to amber 
which has been rubbed. ‘ 
Euripides and other Greek and Roman writers record the 
attraction of iron to lodestone. 
Compass in use by Europeans in navigation, possibly intro- 
duced from China. Pointing of compass attributed to the 
influence of the pole star. : 
Treatises by Roger Bacon of Oxford, with emphasis on experi- 
mental methods. 
Letter of Peter Peregrinus of Picardy giving an acute study of 
magnetic properties of lodestone. 
Invention of printing by Gutenberg in Germany. 
Copernicus, of Poland, conceives that the earth revolves around 
the sun. 
Gilbert of England observes that many bodies other than 
amber will attract light bodies when rubbed. 
Galileo of Pisa observes equal periods of vibration of pendulum, 
derives laws of falling bodies in 1590, and constructs telescopes 
in 1609. 
Shakespeare produces his plays. 
Gilbert’s De Magnete published. Gilbert conceives that the 
earth itself possesses the properties of a magnet. 
Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum published. 
von Guericke of Magdeberg constructs a sulphur sphere fric- 
tional machine, and is the 4rst to record electrical repulsion. 
Independent invention of the method of the differential calculus 
by Newton in England and Leibnitz of Leipzig. 
Newton’s Principia appears. 
Stephen Gray of England evoives the conception of conductors 
and non-conductors of electricity, which supplants Gilbert’s 
fortuitous classification of “electrics and non-electrics.” 
Du Fay of Paris discovers that there are two and only two kinds 
of electricity, which he calls vitreous and resinous. Announces 
law “like charges repel and unlike attract.” 
von Kleist and Musschenbroeck independently discover the 
principle of the Leyden jar. 
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1746 
1750 
1752 
1752 
1753 


1759 
1766 


1767 
1767 
1772 
1774 
1775 
1778 
1782 
1785 


1786 
1786 


1788 
1794 


1799 
1800 


1805 
1807 
1811 
1813 
1820 


1820-3 


1821 


1822 
1823 
1824 


Franklin advances the single-fluid theory of electricity ‘and 
proposes the designations + and —. 

Michell’s Treatise on Artificial Magnets contains inverse-square 
law of force between poles. 

Experiments by Franklin and many others on discharge from 
pointed rods during thunder storms. 

Franklin, by kite experiment, identifies atmospheric with 
frictional electricity. 

Canton directs attention to, and elucidates phenomena of, 
electrostatic induction. 

Symmer advances the two-fluid theory of electricity. 

Priestley infers the inverse-square law for the force between 
charges. 

Lane devises his discharging-jar electrometer. 

Priestley’s History of Electricity. 

Henley devises his electrometer. 

Priestley discovers (dephlogisticated air) oxygen. 

Volta of Padua invents the electrophorus. 

Volta’s Dissertation on the Capacity of a Conductor. 

Volta devises his condensing electroscope. 

Coulomb devises his balance and experimentally verifies the 
inverse-square law for charges and for magnetic poles. 

Bennett devises the gold-leaf electroscope. 

Galvani makes observations on muscular contractions produced 
by electric discharges in decapitated frogs and advances a 
theory of animal electricity. 

Nicholson devises the rotating doubler. 

Volta demonstrates contact electrification by means of his 
condensing electroscope. 

Volta constructs voltaic pile and voltaic battery. 
Decomposition of a liquid by electrolysis discovered by Nicholson 
and Carlisle. 

Grotthuss theory of electrochemical decomposition. 

Davy produces sodium and potassium by electrolysis. 

Poisson’s treatment of electric and magnetic potential. 

Gauss’s theorem. 

Oersted discovers deflection of a compass by a current and 
deflection of a circuit by a magnet. 

Ampere demonstrates forces between currents, and demonstrates 
the magnetic equivalence of an electric circuit and a magnetic 
shell. 

Faraday produces rotation of a wire carrying a current around 
a pole. 

Fourier’s Analytical Theory of Heat. 

Thermal e.m.f. discovered by Seebeck. 

Arago causes a compass to rotate by rotating a copper disk 
near it. 
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1824 


1825 
1827 
1828 
1831 


1831 
1833 
1834 
1834 


1834 
1837 


1841 
1842 
1842 
1843-5 
1846 
1847 
1848-52 
1849 
1853 


1856 
1857 
1856 
1861 
1864 
1873 


1876 
1888 
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Carnot’s pronouncement about futility of thermodynamic argu- 
ments in which the gas is not left in the initial condition. 
Sturgeon constructs electromagnet. 

Ohm’s law announced. 

Green’s essay on the potential function. 

Faraday discovers motional e.m.fs. and e.m.fs. of mutual 
inductance, devises disk dynamo. 

Joseph Henry discovers e.m.f. of self-inductance. 

Faraday discovers laws of electrochemical decomposition. 
Faraday’s study of self-induction. 

Heating and cooling effect of current at a junction discovered 
by Peltier. 

Lenz law announced. : 

Faraday discovers that the intervening medium affects the force 
between charges. 

Joule’s law. 

Oscillatory character of Leyden discharge recognized by Henry. 
R. Mayer’s attempt to obtain the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
Joule’s determinations of the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
Weber’s molecular current system of electrodynamics. 
Helmholtz’s Memoir on the Conservation of Force (Energy). 
Establishment of thermodynamics by Clausius and Kelvin. 
Fizeau’s determination of the velocity of light. 

Kelvin’s complete mathematical treatment of condenser 
discharge. 

Measurements by Weber and Kohlrausch give the value for s, 
the ratio of E.S. and E.M., units, as 3.1 & 101°. 

Kirchhoff in an investigation of propagation of disturbance 
along aerial wires finds that velocity is s as given above and 
equals that of light. 

Maxwell’s first paper. 

Maxwell treats a varying electrostatic flux as a displacement 
current and postulates the magnetic effect of displacement 
currents. 

Maxwell asserts identity of light waves and electromagnetic 
waves. 

Maxwell’s Treatise on electricity and magnetism. 

Rowland demonstrates magnetic effect of a moving charge. 
Hertz furnishes experimental justification of Maxwell’s postu- 
lates by demonstrating electromagnetic wave phenomena. 
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INDEX 


Numbers Refer to Sections 


Ab, 13 

Absolute, 
calibration of ammeters, 137 
electrometer, 68 


methods of measurement, 137, 
appendix F 
Acceleration, electric intensities 


from, 309, 358-360 

Accumulator, 163 
Action of element-upon-element, 

charge, 82 

current, 239, 242 
Addition of forces, 30 

of net work solutions, 210a 
Affinity, electron, 157 
Algebraic signs, 

in circuit equations, 171, 198 

in flux-linkage, 283d 

in integration, 53 

of electrical quantities, 171 

of mutual inductance, 298d 

of solid angle, 261b, d 
Alternating current, 128 
Alternator (see Generator) 
Aluminum wire, 181d 
American Wire Gage, 179 
Ammeters, 

absolute calibration, 137 

classification, 129 

coulombmeter, 130 

hot-wire, 131 

interpretation of readings, 136 

iron-vane, 135 

permanent magnet, 132 

thermoelectric, 154 


Ampere, 127, 241-242 
experiments of, 223e, f 
rule for + direction, 226a 
Ampere, international, 130b 
unit of current, 118b 
Ampere-hour, 164c 
Ampere-hour efficiency, 164c 
Ampere’s formula, applications, 243, 
263 
derivation, 241-242 
extension of, 361 
Ampere-turn, 247a 
Analogies, circuit, appendix G 
dielectrics and conductors, 211g 
Anion, 122 
Annual charges, 183d 
Anode, 122 
Arago rotation, 273¢ 
Are, conduction, 190a 
rectifier, 190a 
Arrhenius’ theory, 124 
Arrow direction, 171, 198a 
around and through a loop, 224a 
Asymmetrical conduction, 194 
Atomic, structure, 33 
data, 33a 
Attraction, between poles, 329 
electrostatic, 14, 29 
magnetic, 327 
Average value, 136 


B 


Ball & Can doubler, 63 

Ballistic galvanometer, 132b 
as volt-second meter, 271 
theory, 132c 
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INDEX 


Numbers Refer to Sections 


Battery, 142 (see Cells) 

B-H characteristic, 316g, 319 

Bichromate cell, 161¢ 

Biot-Savart relation, 240, 243 

Bridge, networks, 202 
Wheatstone, 208 

Brush, commutator, 143 

Brush discharge, 28, 190 


C 


Cadmium cell, 161f 
Calibration of ammeters, 136-137 
Capacitance, calculation of, 74, 113 
condensers in series and parallel, 79 
definition, 73a, 111 
formulas for, 92 
parallel wires, 113 
systems of conductors, 111 
unit of, 73b 
wire to earth, 113 
Capacity (see Capacitance) 
ampere-hour, of cells, 164b, 164d 
current carrying, of wire, 183b 
Cathode, 122 
Cations, 122 
Cavendish, 82 
Cells, 
bichromate, 161¢ 
cadmium standard, 161f 
calculation of e.m.f., 166 
capacity, 164d 
classification, 161 
concentration, 160 
Daniell, 161a, 166 
dry, 161¢ 
Edison-Lalande, 161b 
Edison storage, 165 
efficiency, 164c, 165 
electrochemical, 142 
in series and parallel, 201 
lead storage, 164 
Leclanche, 161d 
primary, 161 
storage, 163, 164-165 


Channeling effect in gaseous conduc- 
tion, 190 
Characteristics (see Voltage-current; 
B-H, etc.) 
Charge, 
concealed, 96 
distribution of, 25-27, 112 
in condenser, 75 
movements of, 114, 117 
obvious, 96 
residual, 214 
space, 191 
surface density, 27, 54 
volume density, 54 
Chemical, (see Electrochemical) 
Chemical affinity, 145f 
Chronology (see History) 
of discoveries, appendix H 
Circuit, 
calculations, 195-210 
calculations, steps in, 207 
conventions, 198 
differential equations, 213-214 
mesh calculations, 209 
theorems, 210 
Circuital relations, 345 
Circuitation, 47a 
e.m.f., law of, 294, 295, 344d 
of electric intensity, 239 
of magnetic flux density, 244a 
laws of (magnetic), 245, 248, 263, 
344¢ 
Circuits, bridge, 206 
parallel, 205 
series, 203 
series-parallel, 205 
Coefficient, 
hysteresis, 323 
of capacitance, 111b 
of elastance, 1lla 
of inductance, 298 
of induction, 111b, 111d 
of magnetic hardness, 320 
of mutual elastance, 109 
of potential, llia 
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Numbers Refer to Sections 


Coefficient, 

saturation-c., 320 

temperature-c. of electrolytes, 
187a 

temperature-c. of metals, 175, 


aM doves Wh. vam bss) 
Coercive force, 316b 
Collision, 
in metallic conduction, 145h 
ionization by, 189 
Commutator, 143 
Concealed charge, 
at interface, 100, 101 
definition, 96 
postulate concerning, 98 
Concealed molecular currents, 127, 
222 
definition, 318 
forces due to, 327 
magnitude of, 326 
Concentration cell, 160 
Condenser, 
capacitance of, 73a, 111 
definition, 75 
discharge equations, 213, 214 
elastance of, 73 ; 
energy of, 78 
force on electrodes, 80 
forms and applications, 77 
formulas for capacitance, 92 
in parallel and series, 79, 79b 
law of, 72 
residual charge, 214 
Conductance, 172 
Conduction, discovery of, 15 
electrolytic, 122-125, 186 
electronic, in vacua, 191 
gaseous, 189 
metallic, 116, 121, 169-174 
pyroelectric, 188 
Conductivity, definition, 177b 
equivalent C.- of electrolytes, 187¢ 
international annealed copper 
st’d, 181b 
per cent, 181c 


Conductivity, thermal vs. electrical, 
185 
Conductors (see Wire) 
asymmetrical, 194 
classification of, 168 
economical, 183d 
resistance of, 170, 172 
voltage-current characteristic, 169 
Conservation, 
of electricity, 24, 145, 196. 344b 
of energy, 146, 197 
Contact, 
crystal, 194 
electrification, 156 
e.m.f., 156-157 
resistance, 193 
Continuity, law of, for B, 255-259, 
344¢ 
Continuous current, 128 


Conventions, 
algebraic signs in circuit theory, 
198 
arrow direction through a coil, 
223 


direction of current, 119 
e.m.f., 147, 150 
electric circuits, 171 
in energy transformations, 150 
in flux-linkage, 283d 
mutual elastance, 109 
right-hand screw, 224 
sign of mutual inductance, 298d 
signs of line-integrals, 53 
swept-over surface, 283 
zero magnetic potential, 262¢ 
Conversion factors, appendix B 
Copper wire, 18la 
Correlations, 
of Ampere’s formula with laws of 
circuitation and of continuity, 
245, 254, 263 
of ferro-magnetic phenomena with 
concealed currents, 326-328 
of force on a wire and motional 
e.m.f., 274, 281, 286 
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Correlations, 
of force on a wire and on moving 
electrons, 233 
of forces on poles and coils, 328 
of motor and generator actions, 
286 
of work 
286 
Coulomb, law of force, 29 
unit of charge, 36 
unit of electrostatic flux, 102 
Coulombmeter, 129, 130 
calibration, 137 
Couple (see Thermoelectric 
moment of,) 
Crystals, asymmetrical conduction, 
194 
Curl, definition, 250a 
of electric intensity, 295 
of magnetic intensity, 250 
of vector potential, 267b 
Currrent, 
absolute measurement of, 137 
alternating, 128 
average value, 136 
calculation, in networks, 207 
c- carrying capacity, 183b 
chemical effect, 122-125 
concealed, 127, 318, 326 
conduction, 126 
continuous, 128 
convection, 126 
definition, 118 
direct, 128 
direction of, 119 
displacement, 116, 342 
distribution of, 180 
effects of, 115, 348 
heating effect, 121, 125 
in condenser circuits, 213 
in inductive circuits, 299 
Kirchhoff’s law of, 196, 211b 
magnetic effects, 222-223 
mesh currents, 209 
meters, 129-135 


and motional e.m.f., 


and 


Current, 
molecular, 318, 326 
pulsating, 128 
r.m.s. value, 136 
sinusoidal, 128 
sources of, 140 
symmetrical, 128 
transient, 128 
type (or wave), form, 128 
Current density, 
and electric intensity, 211 
definition, 120 
economical, 184 
refraction of lines, 211f 
surface integral of, 211b 
Cycle, 128 
magnetic, 316b 


D 


Dalembertian operator, 349 
Damping constant, 299b 
Daniell cell, 161a, 166 
Daraf, 72d, 109 
d’Arsonval galvanometer, 
132a, b 
Defining formulas, appendix C 
Demagnetization by reversals, 317 
Density, current, 120 
of charge, surface, 27 
Depolarizer, 160a, 161 
Detectors, rectifiers, 194 
Diamagnetic substances, 325 
Dielectric constant, 37 
Dielectric, 
concealed charge in, 96, 98 
definition, 37, 75 
desirable properties of, 76 
energy per unit volume, 104 
equilibrium in, 108 
experimental data, 97 
failure, 44 
forces on polarized, 106-108 
interface conditions in, 100 
polarization, 96, 98 


129, 
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Dielectric, 

pressure in, 108 

relative permittivities, 76 

strength, 44 

stresses, 95 
Dimensional equations, appendix I 
Direct-current, 128 

ammeters, 132 
Direction-finding coil, 224 
Discharge, brush, 28 
Discrepancy, 213 

in condenser charge, 213 

in condenser voltage, 213 

in current values, 299 
Displacement, 101 
Displacement current, 

definition, 342 

magnetic effects, 343, 345 
Disruptive, conduction, 190 

forces on dielectrics, 44 
Dissociation, chemical, 124 
Divergence, definition, 87 

of current density, 211c 

of electric intensity, 87 

of magnetic flux density, 259 
Du Fay, 16 
Dynamometers, 129 

electro, 134 

Siemens, 134a 
Dyne-seven, 12 


E 


Economical, size of conductor, 183d 

current density, 184 
Eddy-current experiments, 272 
Edison nickel-iron cell, 165 
Edison-Lalande cell, 161b 
Efficiency, 

ampere hour, of cells, 164c, 165 

watt hour, of cells, 164c, 165 
Elastance, 

calculations for dielectrics, 103 

coefficients of, 111 

definition, 73 

of parallel condensers, 79 


Elastance, 
of right cylinder, 103 
of series condensers, 79 
mutual, (see Mutual elastance) 
unit of, 73¢ 
Electric doublet, definition, 112h 
in dielectrics, 107 
Electric intensity, 
at surface of conductors, 89 
calculation, 41—43, 58 
calculation by elastances, 105 
coaxial cylinders, 92 
concentric spheres, 90 
definition, 39 
disruptive, 44 
divergence of, 87 
in graded insulation, 105 
lines and tubes of, 39b 
' parallel plates, 88 
relation to potential, 51-52 
service integral of, 85 
unit of, 39¢ 
Electricity, 
conservation of, 24 
defined, 14a 
electron theory, 33 
equal quantities, 22 
fluid theories, 32 
measurement, 23 
two kinds, 16 
unit of, 36 
vitreous, resinous, 16 
Electrification, 
by conduction, 15 
by contact, 20 , 
by friction, 14 | 
by induction, 18 
meaning of, 14a 
Electrochemical, 
cells, 142 
effects in cells, 158-165 
effects of current, 122 
equivalent 123d, 137 
measurement of current, 130 
theory of cell, 155 
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Electrode, of cells, 122 
of condenser, 75 
Electrolysis, 122 
Arrhenius’ theory, 124 
Faradays laws, 123 
Electrolytes, 122 
conductivity, 186, 187 
Electrolytic, 
conduction, 122, 186, 187 
Faraday’s laws, 123 
rectifiers, 194 
Electromagnetic, 
generators, 143 


generator and motor action, 286 


induced e.m.f., 269 
Electrometer, electrostatic, 67-71 
Electromotive force, 

average value of, 136 

calculation of, voltaic cells, 166 

contact, 156 

definition, 147a 

discussion of, 148-149 

in circuit theory, 197-199 

induced, laws of, 269, 289-294 

Kirchhoff’s law of, 149b, 197 

measurement of, 149 


of cells in series and parallel, 


201 
of electron affinity, 157a 
of resistance, 170, 199c 
Peltier, 152 
principle, 149a, 197 
root-mean-square value, 136 
source, 147 
terminal, of a cell, 200 
thermoelectric, 151 


’ Electromotive force of inductance, 


direction of, 291 

experiments, 289-292 

laws of, 269, 292, 294, 309 
Electromotive force, motional, 

direction of, 279 

discovery of, 269 

fundamental experiments, 273 

laws of, 269, 273-277 


Electromotive force, motional, 
Lenz’s law for, 280 
measurement of, 270, 274 

Electromotive intensity, 148 
calculation of, 364 
from acceleration, 309 
in radiation fields, 358 
law of, 282 

Electromotive series, 17 

Electron, 
affinities of metals, 157 
data, 33a 
emission, 157, 191 
forces on, 145 
theory, 33 
theory of conduction, 116, 121 
theory of magnetization, 326 

Electrophorus, 62 

Electroscope, gold leaf, 19 

Electrostatic, 
energy, 45 
first law, 16d, 18a 
flux, 102 
flux density, 101 
force on electrons, 145 
generators, 60-66 
observations, 31 
output of generators, 66 
voltmeters, 67 

Electrostatic flux density, definition, 

10la 

Emission of electrons, thermionic, 

157, 191 

Energy, 
electrokinetic, 147, 300 
electropotential, 147 
electrostatic, 45-46 
flow of, 362-363 
hysteresis loss, 322-323 
in magnetic field, 300-801, 315 
magnetic, per unit volume, 315 
of charged condenser, 78 
of mutual elastance, 110 
per unit volume of dielectric, 104 
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Energy, 
transformations, 147, 150 
transformations in motors and 


generators, 286 
Equipotential surface, 57, 93 
Equivalent, 

conductivity of electrolytes, 187c 
resistance, 202 
Eudiometer, 122 


F 


Farad, 72b 
Faraday, 
conception of electric tubes, 95 
diamagnetic experiments, 325 
electrostatic induction, 76 
ice-pail experiment, 21 
induced e.m.f., 127, 289, 290, 296 
laws of electrolysis, 123 
measurement of current, 130 
motional e.m.f., 127, 269, 273-276 
unit of electricity, 123b ° 
Faure plate, 164a 
Ferromagnetic materials, 316 
Fictitious force, 328-329 
Field, electric, 14b 
equations, 344, 346 
magnetic, 127 
Field mapping, 57 
examples, 94 
theorems used in, 93 
Fleming’s rule, 274c 
Flip-coil, for measuring B, 281 
experiments, 292 
Flow, of electricity, 116 
of energy, 363 
of ions, 124 
Flux, definition, 84 
electrostatic, 102 
magnetic, 252, 255-259 
tubes of, 260 
Flux-linkage, 
and induced e.m.f., 294 
and motional e.m.f., 279 


Tlux-linkage, 
and work, 283 
detinition, 278 
energy, 300-301 
Fluxmeter, 316¢ 
Force, 
between coils, 302 
between cores, 327 
between poles, 329 
electrostatic, 40 
f.-finder, 227 
impact, 145 h-j 
inertial, 145a 
magnetic, 222 
magactic f. on a charge, 233, 235 
magnetic f. on a conductor, 228, 
230, 285-286, 302 
motional f. on electrons, 273d, 286 
structural, 145¢ 
surface, 145g, 1451 
thermionic force, 145i 
unit of, 12 
upon charged surface, 89 
upon concealed currents, 327 
upon condenser electrodes, 80 
upon electrons, 145 
upon immersed conductors, 108 
upon a medium, 95 
upon polarized dielectrics, 106-108 
Formulas, appendices C, D 
Franklin, 9, 82 
Frequency, cyclic, 128 
Frictional machines, 61 


G 


Gages, wire, 179 
Galvani, 20 
Galvanic cell, 142 
Galvanometers, 129 
ballistic, 132a 
d’Arsonval, 132a 
Duddell’s thermo-, 154 
theory, 132c 
Gaseous conduction, are, 190a 
disruptive, 190 
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Gaseous conduction, leakage, 189 
Gauss, unit of magnetic intensity, 
247a 
Gauss’s theorem, 
applications, 88b, 90b, 91, 93 
derivation, 85 
reframed for dielectrics, 101 
Generators, 
electromagnetic, 143 
electrostatic, 62-65, 141 
' magnetic generator action, 286 
voltaic, 142 
Gibbs-Helmholtz relation, 166 
Gilbert, 9, 14 
unit of m.m.f., 247a 
Grad (see Gradient) 
Graded insulation, 105 
Gradient, 
magnetic potential, 262 
potential, 52 
retarded potential, 350-357 
Gram-equivalent of the coulomb, 
123¢ 
of a substance, 123b 
Gram-seven, 12 
Grassot fluxmeter, 316c 
Gray, 9, 15 
Guard-ring electrometer, 68 


H 


Heating effects, conduction current, 
121 

electrolytic conduction, 125 

hysteresis, 323-324 

Joule’s law, 174 

Peltier, 115 

Thomson effect, 153 
Helmholtz-Gibbs relation, 166 
Helmholtz-Thomson relation, 166 
Henry, Joseph, 289 

unit of inductance, 298e 
Heterostatic meters, 70 
History, 

Ampere’s formula, 242 


History, 
chronology, appendix H 
condenser, 75 
displacement current, 342 
early electrical discoveries, 14 
electrostatic discoveries, 14-20 
electrostatic machines, 60 
induced e.m.f., 289-290 
inverse square law, 82 
magnetic effects, 127 
motional e.m.f., 269, 273 
Obm’s law, 170 
systems of units, 9 
thermionic emission, 157 
voltaic cell, 142, 155 

Hollow body, experiment, 21 
field inside, 25 

Hot-spot, emission, 190a, 191 
rectifiers, 194 

Hotwire meters, 129, 131 

Hysteresis, loss, 323-324 
magnetic, 316b 


I 


Ice-pail experiment, 21 
Idiostatic meter, 7C 
Images, method of, 112 
Impact forces, on electrons, 145h 
resistance forces, 145i 
thermionic, 145} 
Inductance, mutual, 
calculation of, 303-308 
definition, 292, 298 
e.m.f. of, (law), 296 
energy stored, 301 
experiments, 289, 292, 298 
force from, 302 
formulas for, 298, 304-308 
Inductance, self, 
calculation of, 303-308 
definition, 293-298 
e.m.f. of, (law), 297 
energy stored, 300 
experiments, 290, 293 
formulas for, 298, 304-308 
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Induction, 
electrostatic, 18 
machines, 62-65, 141 
of currents, 127 
treatment by images, 112 
Inertial force upon electrons, 145b, 


145d 
Insulation, allowable temperature, 
183b 
graded, 105 


wire,-costs, 181g 
Insulators, defined, 15a 
Integration constants, evaluation, 
213, 214, 299f 
Intensity (see Electric, Electromo- 
tive, Magnetic) 
of magnetization, 318a 
Interface, conductor, 211d—h 
dielectric, 100 
International, 
ampere, 130b 
annealed copper standard, 181b 
ohm, 173 
Intrinsic e.m.f., 147a 
Inverse-square law, 29, 36, 38 
applications, 88a, 90a 
different statements of, 344 
expressed by differential equa- 
tion, 86 
expressed by Gauss’s Theorem, 85 
in fluid dielectrics, 108 
in vector notation, 87 
Priestley and Cavendish, 82 
Tonization by collision, 189-190a 
Tons, 122 
equivalent conductivity of, 187d 
Iron-vane meters, 135 


J 
Joule, unit of work, 12 


Joule’s Law, 174 
for electrolytes, 186 


K 


Kelvin, 67 
economical conductor, 183d 


Kelvin, method of images, 112 
Thomson, e.m.f., 153 
Kirchoff’s laws, 
current, 196, 211, 344b 
e.m.f., 149b, 197 


L 


Laplace’s equation, 86 
Leakage, 
currents in gases, 189 
in insulators, 192 
surface, 192 
Leclanche cell, 161d 
Lenz’s law, for induced e.m.f., 291 
for motional e.m.f., 280 
Leyden jar, 75 
Lightning discharge, 190 
Line, 
magnetic line (unit), 252b 
of electric intensity, 39b, 93q’, 
93r’, 100 
of electrostatic flux density, 101 
of flow, 211 
of magnetic flux density, 226 
of (magnetic) force, 226 
of (magnetic) force per sq. cm., 
(229b) ° 
Line-integral, 
algebraic signs, 53 
definition, 47 
of electric intensity, 51 
of magnetic flux density, 244-245 
of magnetic intensity, 246-248 
Local action, 159 
Lorenz relation, 185b 


M 


Magnetic, 
aging, 323 
ammeters, 129 
attraction, 327 
circuit, 311 
coercive force, 316b 
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Magnetic, 
direction-finding coil, 224 
effects, 127, 221 
energy, 300, 301, 315 
equivalence of circuit and mesh, 

223f 

flux-linkage, 278-279 
force, 246b 
force on a moving charge, 233, 235 
force on electrons, 145c 
force-finder, 227 
forces on conductors, 223 
fundamental experiments, 223, 240 
hysteresis, 316b 
moment of a coil, 232a, 243 
poles, 222, 265, 328-329 
retentivity, 316b 
susceptibility, 320c 
theory, history, 127 
torque-finder, 227 

Magnetic flux, definition, 252 
over a closed surface, 255-259 
tubes of, 260 
unit of, 252b 

Magnetic flux density, 
Ampere’s formula for, 241 
and force, 327 
and vector potential, 267 
calculation of, 248, 261, 266, 359 
definition of, 229, 281 
formulas for, 240b 
in ferromagnetics, 318-320 
line-integral of, 244-245 
lines of, 226 
measurement of, 228, 281, 296, 

316 

metallic, 318a 
physical significance, 236 
positive direction along, 226 
saturation values, 318b 
surface integral of, 252, 254-255 
tubes of, 260 


Magnetic intensity, 
definition of, 246 
in field of solenoid, 266 
law of, 248-250 
motional, 362 
unit of, 247 
Magnetic poles, 
conception of, 222, 265 
strength of, 265 
Magnetic potential, 
application of, 263, 266 
function, 262 
increase, 262 
Magnetizing, force, 246b 
winding, 327b 
Magnetomotive force, 
definition of, 246 
m.m.f. law, 248-249, 343a 
of displacement current, 343 
unit of, 247 
Magnetron, 326 
Magnets, electro, 327 
permanent, 221—223, 328 
Magnus, law of, 151c 
Maxwell, 342 
field equations, 344 
per sq. cm., 229b 
unit of flux, 252 


Metallic conduction, definition, 116 


heating effect, 121 
laws of, 169-174 
theory of, 185 


Meters, theory of ammeters, 129-137 


theory of electrostatic, 68-70 
Mho, 172d 
mho, cm., 177b 
Mil, 179 
Molecular currents, 318, 327 
Moment, of a coil, 232a, 243 
of doublet, 112h 
Motional, see E.m.f. (motional) 
See EHlectromotive 


intensity 
Magnetic intensity, 
and potential, 262 
calculation of, 251, 261, 266 


(motional) 
See Magnetic intensity (motional) 
Motor, electromagnetic, 286 
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Multifolded surface, 278 

Mutual elastance, calculation of, 113 
definition, 109, 111 
energy of, 110 

Mutual inductance (see Inductance) 


N 


Negative, electricity, 16b 
plates, 163 
resistance, 190a 
Networks (see Circuit) 
Neutral temperature, 151b 
Normal axis of direction-finder, 224 
Nucleus, 33 


O 


Obvious charge, 96 
Obvious currents, 318 
Oersted, 127 
experiments of, 223a 
unit, 313d 
Ohm, 
law, 170a 
international, 173 
ohm-em., 177b 
unit of resistance, 172b 
Oscillating current, 128 
Oscillograph, 129, 133 


P 


Parallel arrangements, 

of cells, 201 

of condensers, 79 

of conductors, 204 
Paramagnetic substances, 325 
Peltier effect, 115, 152 

e.m.f., 152b 
Period of cycle, 128 
Permalloy, 320b 
Permeability, 

definition of, 246a, 240b 

dia & para, 325 

in pole theory, 329 

of ferromagnetics, 320 

metallic, 320c 


Permeability, 
relative, 247d, 320a 
unit of, 247 
Permeance, 
definition, 313 
formulas for, 314 
Permittance, 
calculations for dielectrics, 103 
definition, 73 
of right cylinders, 103c¢ 
Permittivity, 38, 83b 
relative, 76a 
Plante plate, 164a 
Point function, 39 
Poisson’s equation, 86 
applications, 88¢ 
Polarization, of cells, 160 
rectifying cells, 194b 
Polarized dielectrics, 96 
forces on, 106-108 
Poles, definition of magnetic, 328 
force between, 329 
magnetic, 222, 265 
north seeking, 328 
Positive, electricity, 16b 
plate, 163 
Potential, electric, 
calculation of, 54 
definition, 48 
difference, 49 
increase, 49, 148 
a line-integral, 51 
retarded, 350-357 
significance of, 50 
Potential energy, electrostatic, 45-46 
Potential gradients, 
application, 88 
calculation of intensities, 58 
definition, 52 
disruptive, 44 
vector, 52¢ 
Potential, magnetic, 
application, 263, 266 
definition, 262 
Potential, vector, 267, 350-357 
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Numbers Refer to Sections 


Potentializing operation, 54 
Power, 
in electric circuits, 150 
of magnetic forces, 284 
maximum from a source, 200 
thermo-electric, 151g, 151h 
Poynting’s theorem, 361, 363 
Practical units, 11-13, appendix I 
Pressure in fluid dielectrics, 107, 108 
on immersed conductor, 108 
Priestley, 82 
Primary cells, 159-161 
Primary coil, 289 
Principle of, 
conservation of electricity, 24 
superposition of forces, 30 
Propagation of effects, 341-342, 345 
Proton, 33 
Pulsating current, 128 
Pyroelectric conduction, 188 


Q 


Quadrant electrometer, 69 
Quincke, 106c—d 


R 


Radiation of energy, 345, 361-863 

resistance, 361 
Rationalized, 

formulas, 240b 

magnetic units, 247a 

units of charge, 38 
Recalescence, 319 
Reciprocity theorem, 210b 
Rectifiers, 194 
Refraction, 

at conductor interface, 211 

at dielectric interface, 100 
Regulation, voltage, 183c 
Relative (see Permittivity, perme- 

ability, resistivity) 

Reluctance, calculation of, 314b 

definition, 313 

formulas for, 314 


Reluctivity, definition, 313 
of ferromagnetics, 320 
Residual charge, 214 
Residual flux density, 316b 
Resistance, 
computation of, 203, 204, 212 
cyclic, 190 
definition, 170, 172 
e.m.f. of, 170a 
equivalent, 202 
impeding impacts, 1451 
measurement, 208 
negative, 190a 
of cells, 160 
of contacts, 193 
of electrolytes, 186 
of insulators, 192 
of series and parallel arrange- 
ments, 203-204 
radiation, 361 
r-dimension law, 177, 187 
r-temperature characteristic, 175 
r-temperature coef., 175, 177b, 178 
static, 190a 
surface, 192 
thermometer, 176 
unit of, 172 
Resistivity, definition, 177b 
of insulators, 192 
power conductors, 181 
surface, 192 
table of, 178 
unit of, 177b 
Resistor, 169 
materials, 182 
Retarded, 
potentializing operation, 350, 358 
scalar potential, 350-357 
vector potential, 350-357 
Retentivity, 316b 
Rheostat, 169 
Richardson, 191 
Right-hand, rule for e.m.f., 274 
rule for magnetic force, 230a, 233b 
screw convention, 225 
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Ring core, 251 
force between halves, 327 
inductance of, 304 
reluctance of, 312 
Root-mean-square 
136 
Rotating plate generator, 65 
Rowland, 344¢ 


(r.m.s.) value, 


S 


Screening effect, 26 
Secondary, 
cells, 163-165 
changes in electrolysis, 122a 
coil, 289 
Seebeck, e.m.f. 151-152 
Seebeck effect, 144 
Self inductance (see Inductance) 
Sensibility of meters, 132a-b, 154 
Series arrangements, of cells, 201 
of condensers, 79 
of conductors, 203 
Siemens dynamometer, 134a 
Signs (see Algebraic signs) 
Sinusoidal current, 128 
Solenoid, definition, 264 
field of, 264, 266 
force between, 327a 
poles of, 328 
Solid angle, 85 
calculations by, 261-262 
definition of, 261 
Source of current, 140-141 
Source of e.m.f., 147 
Space charge, 191 
Specific inductive capacity, 37, 76a 
Standard, 
annealed copper, 181b 
cells, 161, 161f 
of current, 130b 
of resistance, 173 
standards, appendix F 
Stat, 13 
Steel wire, 181le 


Steinmetz hysteresis formula, 322 
Steradian, 85 
Storage cells, 163-165 
Stresses in dielectrics, 95 
Structural forces on electrons, 145e 
Superposition, principle of, 30, 72 
theorem for currents, 210a 
Surface, 
density of charge, 54a, 112 
equipotential, 57, 93 
integration, 305 
multifolded, 278 
of zero magnetic potential, 262c 
Surface distribution of charge, 
at conductor interface, 211h 
at dielectric interface, 100e 
Surface integrals, definition, 84 
Gauss’s theorem, 85, 101b 
of current density, 211b 
of electric intensity, 85 
of electrostatic flux density, 101 
of magnetic flux density, 252 
significance, 84 
Susceptibility, 320c 
Symbols, compilation, Appendices 
Agel 
Symbols in circuit theory, 198 


hy 


Temperature, 
coefficient of electrolytes, 187a 
coefficient of metals, 175, 177b, . 
178, 185 
hazardous rise, 183b 
neutral, 151d 
of thermoelectric inversion, 151d 
thermoelectric measurement of, 
144, 154 
Theorems, 
circuit, reciprocity, 210b 
circuit, superposition, 210a 
electric flow, 211 
electrostatic field, 93 
Gauss’s, 815, 101 
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Thermal conductivity, 185 
Thermionic, emission, 145j, 191 

forces on electrons, 145) 

rectifiers, 194 
Thermocouple (see thermoelectric) 
Thermoelectric, 

couple, 144, 151, 154 

e.m.f., 151 

effect, 144 

inversion, 151d 

laws, 151 

Peltier e.m.f., 152 

power of a metal, 151g 

pyrometers, 154 

Thomson e.m.f., 153 
Thermometers, resistance, 176 

thermoelectric, 154 
Thermopile, 154 
Thomson (see Kelvin) 

e.m.f., 153 
Time-constant, 

of condenser circuits, 213 

of inductive circuits, 299b 
Toepler-Holtz machine, 65 
Torque upon a coil, 231-232, 285b 
Torque-finder, 227 
Transient current, 128 

in condenser circuits, 213 

in inductive circuits, 299 
Tubes, 

energy with, 315 

Faraday’s conception, 95 

of electric intensity, 39b, 93 

of electrostatic flux density, 101 

of magnetic flux, 260 

unit, electric, 93p 
Type form, 128, 136 


U 


Unidirectional conductors, 194 
Unidirectional current, 128 
Units, 

and standards, Appendix F 


lh). 8. and E. M. units, Appendix I 


Units, 
method of specifying, Appendix D 
Practical System, Appendix F, I 
rationalization, 38 
relations between, Appendix I 
systems of, 9-13 

Unstable characteristics, 188 


Vv 


Valence, 123 
Vector, 
circuitation of, 47a 
curl of, 250a 
distributed, 47 
divergence of, 87 
line-integral of, 47 
potential gradient, 52 
retarded vector potential, 350-357 
vector potential function, 267 
velocity of propagation, 341 
Volt, definition, 48b 
e.m.f., 147¢ 
per cm., 52 
Volta, 20 
effect, 20, 157 
electrophorus, 62 
law of contacts, 151b, 156d 
pile, 142 
Voltage, allowable variation, 183¢ 
average value, 136 
r.m.s. value, 136 
Voltage-current characteristics, 
definitions, 169 
electrolytic cells, 186 
gaseous conductors, 189-191 
metallic, 170, 175 
of ares, 190a 
pyroelectric conductors, 188 
Voltage impulse, definition, 272 
experiments, 274, 292 
law for motional, 275 
Voltage ratio, calculation, 113 
definition, 111d 


Numbers 


Voltaic, 
action, theory of, 155, 157-160 
cell, 142, 158 
classification of cells, 161 
series, 20 
Voltameters (see Coulombmeters) 
Voltmeters, electrostatic, 67-71 
Volt-second, measurement of, 271 
Volume, density of charge, 54 
distribution of charge, 99, 201d 
integral, 54, 85 


WwW 


Water dropper generator, 64 
Wave forms, 128-136 
Weber, per sq. cm., 229a, 253 
tubes of flux, 260 
unit of flux, 252 
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Weston standard cell, 161f 
Wheatstone bridge, 208 
Wiedemann-Franz relation, 185 
Wire, costs, 181 
current-carrying capacity, 183b 
desirable properties, 181 
economical size, 183d 
gages, 179 
insulated, 181 
selection of size, 183 
stock sizes, 179 
Work, 
electrostatic field, 46, 56 
in electric circuits, 150 
on a moving coil, 283 
propositions, 46 
unit of, 12 
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